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PREFACE. 


Some  circumstances,  connected  mtli  the  progress  and 
dose  of  my  late  Congressional  career,  have  induced  me  to 
comply,  not  altogether  unwillmgly,  with  the  suggestion  of 
friends,— that  whatever  I  have  said  on  public  questions, 
should  be  placed  ivithin  the  convenient  reach  and  reference 
of  sucli  as  may  care  to  know  any  tiling  aljoiit  my  course. 

I  have  ventured  to  think,  too,  that  this  volume  would  not 
be  entirely  unacceptable  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts, 
and  particularly  to  the  people  of  Boston,  to  whom  I  have 
been  indcbteil  for  ^yllatcver  opportunities  I  Lave  enjoyed, 
and  in  whose  service  most  of  these  Addresses  and  Speeches 
were  made. 

They  are  given  here  just  as  they  were  deliveredj  and 

many  of  tliem  piiuiod,  at  the  time,  —  with  no  otlior  cliange 

than  the  correction  of  a  few  inaccuracies  in  matter  of  form, 

or,  it  may  be,  in  matter  of  fact   They  thus  contain, — not 

what  I  might  have  said,  or  might  now  say,— but  what  I 

actually  did  say,  on  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate,  during 

sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  public  employment 

I  will  not  deny,  that>  in  revising  the  proof>sheets,  I  have 
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fonnd^  here  and  there,  an  opinion  of  men  or  of  things, 

which  has  been  in  some  degree  modiiied  hy  subsequent 
events.  And  there  may  be  a  few  strong  partisan  expressions, 
especially  in  some  of  the  earlier  political  speeches/which 
might  not  altogether  approve  themselves  to  my  maturer 
judgment.  But  there  is  nothing  of  substantial  principle 
which  I  desire  to  revoke,  and,  upon  the  whole,  I  have 
preferred  to  let  the  record  stand,  as  it  has  been  made 
up  from  time  to  time,  rather  than  allow  room  for  the 
imputation  that  I  had  suppressed  or  altered  any  thing, 
to  snit  any  mere  change  of  political  circumstances  or  of 
public  sentiment. 

The  size  of  the  volume  ha«  compelled  me  to  omit  many 
things  which  I  desired  and  intended  to  insert,  but  I  have  no 
fear  that  there  will  be  any  complaint  on  this  score  from  any 
quarter. 

Robert  C»  Winthrop. 

Boston,  May,  1852. 
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Air  ADDKESS,  DEJLIVEKED  BEFORE  THF  XT^W    r.XGLAXD  SOCIKTY,  IN  TEE 


Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1558,  about  two  hundred  and 
eighty-one  years  ago,  a  little  more  than  nine  times  the  period 
which  has  been  commonly  assigned  as  the  term  of  a  generation, 
and  only  four  times  the  threescore  years  and  ten  which  have 
been  divinely  allotted  to  the  life  of  man,  a  virgin  Princess 
ascended  the  throne  of  England.  Inheriting,  together  with  the 
tiirone  itself,  a  full  measure  of  that  haughty  and  overbearing 
spirit  which  characterized  the  royal  race  from  which  she  sprung, 
she  could  not  brook  the  idea  of  any  partition  of  her  power,  or 
of  any  control  over  her  person.  She  seemed  resolved  that  that 
race  should  end  with  her,  and  that  the  crown  which  it  had  so 
nobly  won  on  Bosworth  Field  should  seek  a  new  channel  of 
succession,  rather  than  it  should  be  deprived,  in  her  person,  and 
through  any  accident  of  her  sex,  of  one  jot  or  tittle  of  that  high 
prerogative  which  it  had  now  enjoyed  for  nearly  a  century.  She 
scenicd  to  prefer,  not  only  to  hold,  herself,  a  barren  sceptre*— no 
heir  of  lu  i's  sncceeding — but  even  to  let  that  sceptre  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  issue  of  a  hated,  persecuted,  and  finally  mur- 
dered rival,  rather  than  risk  the  certainty  of  wielding  it  herself, 
with  that  free  and  unembarrassed  arm  which  befitted  a  daughter 
of  the  Tudors. 

Acaordiijglyj  no  sooner  had  she  grasped  it,  and  seated  herself 
securely  upon  the  throne  of  her  fathers,  than  she  declared  to  her 
suppliant  Commons  —  who  doubtless  presumed  that  they  could 
Approach  a  Queen  of  ahnost  six-and-twenty,  with  no  more 
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agreeable  petition,  than  that  she  would  graciously  condescend 
to  select  for  herself  an  help-meet  in  the  management  of  the 
mighty  interests,  which  had  just  been  intrusted  to  her — that 
England  was  her  husband;  that  she  had  wedded  it  with  the 
marriage  ring  upon  her  finger,  placed  there  by  herself  with  that 
design  on  the  very  morning  of  her  coronation ;  that  while  a  pri- 
vate person  she  had  always  declined  a  matrimonial  engagement, 
regarding  it  even  then  as  an  incumbrance,  but  that  much  more 
did  she  persist  in  this  opinion  now  that  a  great  kingdom  had 
been  committed  to  her  charge;  and  that,  for  one,  she  wished  no 
higlicr  character  or  fairer  remembrance  of  her  should  be  tmns- 
mitted  to  posterity,  when  she  should  pay  the  last  debt  to  nature, 
than  to  have  this  inscription  engraved  on  her  tombstone:-— 
«  Here  lies  Elizabeth,  who  lived  and  died  a  Maiden  Queen." 

In  the  purpose  thus  emphatically  declared  at  her  accession, 
the  Queen  of  whom  I  speak  persevered  to  her  decease.  Scorn- 
ing the  proverbial  privilege  of  her  sex,  to  change  their  minds  at 
will  upon  such  a  subject,  and  rc?5sting  the  importunities  of  a 
thonsnnd  suitors,  she  realized  that  vision  of  a  Midsummer 
Niglit's  Dream,  which  was  so  exquisitely  unfolded  to  her  by  the 
immortal  Pramatist  of  her  day  ; 

Mying  between  tbe  cold  moon  and  the  eartb, 

O'lnid  nil  nrm'd  •  n  cprtuin  uiin  he  took 
At  a  fair  Vestai,  tiirotied     the  West ; 
And  loosed  bis  love^aft  smartly  from  his  bow, 
As  it  sboold  pierce  a  hundred  thonsuiid  hearts:— 
Bat  I  miglit  see  yonng  Cupid's  fiery  sliaft 
Queaeb'd  in  the  clMste  beams  of  the  watery  moon; 
And  the  imperial  vot'ress  passed  on, 
In  maiden  meditation,  fancy-free.** 

But  Elizabeth  was  not  quite  content  to  wait  for  a  tombstone, 
on  which  to  inscribe  this  purpose  and  its  fulfilment.  ProclaiEied, 
as  it  annually  was,  through  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Old  World,  from  almost  every  corner  of  which  proposals  of  a 
character  to  shake  and  change  it  were  continually  poured  in 
upon  her, — she  resolved  to  engrave  it  once  and  forever  upon 
the  New  World  also,  where  as  yet  there  was  no  civilized  suitor 
to  tease  her  with  his  pretensions,  whose  very  existence  had  been 
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discovered  less  than  a  century  before  by  Christopher  Ck>IumbuS| 
and  the  Northern  Continent  of  which  bad  been  brought  within 
the  reach  of  her  own  prerogative  by  the  subsequent  discovery  of 
Sebastian  Cabot.  To  that  whole  continent  she  gave  the  name 
of  Virginia  ;  and  at  her  death,  after  a  reign  of  five-and-forty 
years,  that  whole  continent,  through  all  its  yet  unmeasured  lati* 
tudes  and  longitudes,  from  the  confines  of  Labrador  to  the 
Mexican  Gulf,  was  known  by  no  other  title,  than  that  which 
thus  marked  it  as  the  dominion  of  a  Maiden  Queen. 

But  it  was  that  Queen's  dominion  only  in  name.  Four 
times,  indeed,  she  had  essayed  to  people  it  and  plant  her  ban- 
ners there.   But  in  vain.   Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  to  whom  the 
first  patent  for  this  purpose  was  granted,  being  compelled  to 
return  prematurely  to  England  by  the  disasters  he  had  expe- 
rienced on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  was  lost  in  a  storm  on 
the  homeward  passage,  and  all  that  surv  ived  of  his  gallant  en- 
terprise, was  that  sublime  exclamation,  as  he  sat  in  the  sf  crn  of 
hi  ^inking  bark  —  "  Tt  is  as  near  to  Heaven  by  sea  as  by  land." 
By  the  rcHoIiTtc  and  undaunted  efforts  of  his  illustrious  brother- 
in-law,  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh,  however,  three  separate  companies 
of  colonists  were  afterwards  conducted  to  the  more  southern 
parts  of  the  continent,  and  each  in  succession  commenced  a 
settlement  at  Roanoke  Bay.   But  two  of  them  perished  on  the 
spot,  without  leaving  behind  them  even  so  much  as  the  means 
of  ascertaining  whether  they  had  owed  their  destruction  to  force! 
or  to  famine;  —  while  the  third,  which,  indeed,  was  the  first  in 
order,  within  a  year  from  its  departure,  returned  in  disgust  to 
its  native  land.    And  the  whole  result  of  Virginia  colonization 
and  Virginia  commerce,  upon  which  such  unbounded  hopes  of 
i^lory  and  of  q^ain  hnd  hern  linii;:;  l»y  EnhMi,^!,  and  ehf_^ri';hrd  by 
the  (iiifcn.  had  liiihrno  coMsislcd  in  \\\r  inrruduclion  in'o  I'iiig- 
laiid.  by  this  last  named  band  of  einigranf-s  re+uTnin2f  Iiouh-  in 
despair,  of  a  few  hundreds  of  fobarro.  nticl  in  (  )i;i  <  n  Kli/nl)olh 
herself  brroining  one  of  EalciL^lTs  [inpils  in  rliat  itiost  maideiily 
and  niusl  (jueenly  accomplisliniciit,  —  snm/ni/n-  </  jiipc.    Not  one 
suliject  did  Elizabeth  leave  at  her  deaih  in  thai  wid*-  spi(  nd 
conlinent,  which  she  had  thus  destined  to  the  honor  of  perputu- 
atiug  the  memory  of  hex  haughty  and  ambitious  virginity. 
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Within  a  year  or  two  past,  a  second  Maiden  Queen  has  as- 
cended the  tlirone  which  the  first  exchanged  for  a  grave  in  1603. 
And  when  she  casts  her  eye  back,  as  she  can  scarcely  fail  fre- 
quently to  do,  to  the  days  of  her  illustrious  prototype,  and  com- 
pares the  sceptre  which  Elizabeth  so  boldly  d  for  ne  arly 
half  a  century  with  that  which  trembles  in  her  girlish  hand,  Bhe 
may  console  herself  with  the  reflection,  that  if  the  strength  and 
potency  of  her  own  are  greatly  inferior,  its  xeach  and  sweep  are, 
practically  at  least,  vastly  more  extended*  She  sees  the  imme- 
diate snccessor  to  Elizabeth,  uniting  the  crowns  of  England  and 
Scotlaud,  and  preparing  the  way  for  that  perfect  consolidation 
of  the  two  conntrios  which  another  century  was  destined  to 
complete.  Ireland,  too,  she  finds  no  longer  held  by  the  tenure 
of  an  almost  annual  conquest,  but  included  in  the  bonds  of  the 
saiiie  great  union.  While  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Impe- 
rial Homestead,  she  beholds  her  power  bestriding  the  world  like 
a  Colossns,  a  foot  on  cjlhcr  liornisphere ;  in  one,  military  por-ts 
and  colonial  po«se'-sions  hailing  l)cr  acci's<ion  and  acknuw'lL'dg- 
ing  her  sway,  wljieli  were  without  even  a  name  or  local  habita- 
tion in  the  history  of  the  world,  as  Raleigh  wrote  it  :  and  in 
the  other,  a  com|)any  of  adventnrers  wlilch  Filizabeth  chartered 
a  few  years  before  her  death,  lo  iry  1  he  experiment  of  a  trade 
with  the  Eu.st  Indies  by  the  newly  discovered  passage  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  converted  IVom  a  petty  mercantile  corpo- 
ration into  a  vast  military  empire,  aiid  holding  in  her  name 
and  expending  in  her  service  territorial  doniiniuns  and  revenues 
eoual  to  those  of  the  most  powtaful  independent  nuniarchies. 

Jno.  where  is  Virginia?  Where  is  the  "  ancient  dominion"' 
upon  which  her  great  Exemplar  inscribed  ilie  subsluncu  of  that 
"  maiden  meditation "  wdiich  even  now,  mayhap,  is  mingled 
with  the  weightier  cares  of  majesty  in  her  own  breast?  Have 
ail  attempts  to  plant  and  colonize  it  proved  still  unsuccessful  ? 
Is  it  still  unreclaimed  from  original  barbarism  —  stUl  only  the 
abode  of  wolves  and  wild  men  ?  And  why  is  it  not  found  on 
the  map  of  the  British  possessions — why  not  comprised  in  the 
catalogue  of  Her  Majesty's  Colonies?  Two  centuries  and  a 
third  ago  only,  when  Elizabeth  quitted  the  throne,  it  was  there, 
unsettled  indeed,  and  with  not  a  civilized  soul  upon  its  soil,  but 
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opening  its  boundless  te^rit()li^'s  to  the  adventure  and  enterprise 
of  the  British  people,  and  destined,  to  all  human  appearances^ 
to  be  one  day  counted  among  the  brightost  jewels  in  the  crowns 
of  the  British  princes.  Why  is  it  not  now  seen  sparkling  in 
that  which  encircles  her  own  brow  ? 

If  we  might  imagine  the  youthful  Victoria,  led  along  by  the 
train  of  reflections  which  we  have  thus  suggested,  and  snatch- 
ing a  moment  from  the  anxious  contemplation  of  colonies  whieb 
she  is  in  immediate  danger  of  losing,  to  search  after  those  which 
have  been  lost  to  her  already,  —  if  we  might  imagine  her  turn- 
ing back  the  page  of  History  to  the  period  of  the  first  Stuart,  to 
discover  what  became  of  the  A'irLnnia  of  Eli/abcth  nfter  her 
death,  how  it  was  finally  planted,  nml  how  it  jiassed  from  be- 
m'a!li  the  sfcj)lrc  of  her  sucee^^sors, —  if  \vc  might  be  induli^ed 
in  a  far  les^  natural  imagination,  and  fancy  onrselves  admitted 
at  this  moment  to  tlie  royal  presence,  and,  ^vi^ll  Hornethinir  more 
even  than  the  ordinary  boldness  of  Yankee  curiosity,  [jet  ring 
over  tlie  royal  shonlder,  as,  impatient  at  the  remembrance  of 
losses  K!isl;iin(Hl;  and  biiil  more  m  at  the  prospect  of  like  losses 
im[)ending,  she  liurries  over  the  leaves  on  which  the  fortiuiey  of 
that  Virginia  are  recorded,  and  tiie  fortnnes  of  all  other  Vir- 
ginias foreshadowed,  what  a  scene  should  we  iiud  mifoiding 
itself  to  her  view  I 

She  sees,  at  a  glance,  a  permanent  settlement  effected  there, 
and  James  the  First,  more  fortLinaie  than  his  mothers  nuirderer, 
inscribing  a  name  not  on  a  mere  empty  territory  only,  t.uit  on 
au  organized  and  inhabited  town.  A  page  onward,  she  per- 
ceives a  second  and  entirely  separate  settlement  accomplished 
in  a  widely  distant  quarter  of  the  continent,  and  the  cherished 
title  of  New  England  is  now  presented  to  her  view.  Around 
these  two  original  footholds  of  civilization,  she  sees  a  hardy, 
enterprising,  and  chivalrous  people  rapidly  clustering,  while 
other  settlenoents  are  simultaneously  established  along  the  terri- 
tory which  divides  them.  Thousands  of  miles  of  coast,  with 
their  parallel  ranges  of  interior  country,  are  soon  seen  thiclily 
studded  over  with  populous  and  flourishing  plantations.  The 
population  of  them  all,  which  had  run  up  from  0  to  300,000  by 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  found  advanced  to  more 
1* 
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than  two  millions  b}^  thn  Hose  of  the  eighteenth.  And  another 
page  displays  to  her  kindling  s^nm  thirteen  as  noble  colonics  as 
the  sun  ever  shone  upon,  with  neorly  three  millions  of  inhabit- 
ants, fill  aelaio\vledc;in£^  their  aHe^Manee  to  the  British  Crown, 
all  eonirlbuting  their  iiiiirialelied  eneri2;les  to  the  snpport  and 
extension  of  Briiish  eonimeree,  and  all  elairninL';,  as  (ludr  most 
valued  birthright,  the  iiberfies  and  imninnities  of  the  British 
Constitution.  Ah!  did  the  volume  but  end  there  I  Bnt  phe 
perireivpf,  as  she  proceeds,  that  in  a  rash  hour  those  liberties  and 
imniunities  were  denied  them.  Resistance,  War,  Independence, 
in  letters  ot  bbntd.  now  startup  bewilderingly  to  her  sight.  And 
where  the  Vircdnia  of  Elizabetli  was.  two  centuries  and  a  third 
ago,  a  waste  and  liowling  wilderne-s  upon  which  civiLized  man 
was  as  yet  unaljle  to  maintain  liimself  a  moment,  she  next 
beholds  an  indi^pendent  and  uniied  Nation  of  sixteen  millions 
of  freemen,  with  a  commerce  second  only  to  iier  own,  and  with 
a  country,  a  constitution,  an  entire  condition  of  men  and  things, 
which  from  all  previous  experience  in  the  growth  of  nations, 
ought  to  have  been  the  fruit  of  a1  least  a  thousand  years,  and 
would  have  been  regarded  as  tlie  thrifty  produce  of  a  Millen- 
nium well  employed  I 

Gentlemen  of  the  New  England  Society  and  Fellow-Citizens 
of  New  York,  of  this  wonderful  rise  and  progress  of  our  country, 
from  the  merely  nominal  and  embryo  existence  which  it  had 
acquired  at  the  dawn  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  the  mature 
growth,  the  substantial  prosperity,  the  independent  greatness 
and  national  grandeur  in  which  it  is  now  beheld,  we  this  day 
commemorate  a  main,  original  spring.  The  twenty-second  of 
December,  1620,  was  not  the  mere  birthday  of  a  town  or  a 
colony.  Had  it  depended  for  its  distinction  upon  events  like 
these,  it  would  have  long  ago  ceased  to  be  memorable.  The 
town  which  it  saw  planted,  is  indeed  stiU  in  existence,  standing 
on  the  very  site  which  the  Pilgrims  selected,  and  containing 
within  its  limits  an  honest,  industrious,  and  virtuoiis  people,  not 
unworthy  of  the  precious  scenes  and  hallowed  associations  to 
whose  enjoyment  they  have  succeeded.  But  possessing,  as  it 
did  originally,  no  peculiar  advantages,  either  of  soil,  locality,  or 
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dimate,  and  outstripped,  as  it  naturally  has  been,  in  wealth, 
size,  population,  and  importance,  by  thousands  of  other  towns 
all  over  the  continent,  it  would  scarcely  suffice  to  perpetuate 
beyond  its  own  immediate  precincts,  the  observance,  or  even  the 
lemembrance  of  a  day,  of  whose  doings  it  constituted  the  only 
monument;  while  the  colony  of  whose  establishment  that  day 
was  also  the  commencement,  has  long  since  ceased  to  enjoy  any 
separate  political  existence.  As  if  to  rescue  its  founders  from 
the  undeserved  fortune  of  being  only  associated  in  the  memory 
of  posterity  with  the  settlers  of  individual  States,  and  to  insure 
for  them  a  name  and  a  praise  in  all  quarters  of  the  country, 
the  Colony  of  New  Plymouth  never  reached  the  dignity  of  in- 
dependent sovereignty  to  which  almost  all  its  sister  colonies 
were  destined,  and  is  now  known  only  as  the  fraction  of  a 
county  of  a  Commonwealth  which  was  founded  by  other  hands. 

Yes,  the  event  which  occurred  two  hundred  and  nineteen  years 
ago  yesterday,  was  of  ^ider  import  than  the  confines  of  New 
Plymouth.  The  area  of  New  England,  greater  than  that  of 
Old  England,  has  yet  proved  far  too  contracted  to  comprehend 
all  its  influences.  Tiicy  have  been  coextensive  with  our  country. 
They  have  pervaded  our  continent  They  have  passed  the 
Isthmus.  They  have  climbed  the  farthest  Andes.  They  have 
crossed  the  ocean.  The  seeds  of  the  Mayflower,  wafted  by  the 
winds  of  Heaven,  or  borne  in  the  Eagle's  beak,  have  been  scat- 
tered far  and  wide  over  the  Old  World  as  well  as  over  the  New. 
The  suns  of  France  or  Italy  have  not  scorched  them.  The 
frosts  of  Ens^la  liave  not  nipped  them.  The  fogs  of  Hermany 
have  not  bliiihtt  d  them.  They  have  sprung  up  in  (^veiy  lati- 
tude, and  borne  inni,  «ot)i(;  twenty,  some  fifty,  and  ^^ouie  an 
hundred  fold.  And  though  often  struck  down  and  crushed 
beneath  the  iron  tread  of  arltitrary  |)e\ver,  they  are  ,s' ill  inera- 
dieably  imbedd(,;d  in  every  soil,  and  their  leaves  are  still  destined 
to  be  lor  the  liealing  of  all  nations.  O,  could  only  some  one  of 
the  pious  fathers,  whose  wanderings  were  this  day  bronirlu:  to 
an  end,  be  permitted  to  enter  once  more  upon  these  eartldy 
scenes;  conld  he,  like  the  pious  lather  of  ancient  Rome,  guided 
by  some  guardian  spirit  and  covered  with  a  ek)ud,  be  conducted, 
I  care  not  to  what  spot  beneath  the  sky,  how  might  he  exclaim, 
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as  he  gazed,  not  with  tears  of  anguish,  but  of  rapture,  not  on 
some  empty  picture  of  Pilgrim  sorrows  and  Pilgrim  struggles, 
but  upon  the  living  realities  of  Pilgrim  influence  and  Pilgrim 
achievement — «  Quis  locus —  QtuB  regio  —  What  place,  what 
region  upon  earth  is  there,  which  is  not  full  of  the  products  of 
our  labors !  Where,  where  has  not  some  darkness  been  enlight- 
ened, some  oppression  alleviated,  some  yoke  broken  or  chain 
loosened,  some  better  views  of  God*s  worship  or  man's  duty,  of 
divine  law  or  human  rights,  been  imparted  by  our  principles  or 
inspired  by  our  example ! " 

This  country,  Fellow-Citizens,  has  in  no  respect  more  entirely 
contravened  all  previous  experience  in  human  affairs,  than  in 
affording  materials  for  the  minutest  details  in  the  history  of  its 
earliest  ages.  I  should  rather  say,  of  its  earliest  da$/Sf  for  it  has 
had  no  ages,  and  days  have  done  for  it  what  ages  have  been 
demanded  for  elsewhere.  But  whatever  the  periods  of  its  exist- 
ence may  be  termed,  they  are  all  historical  periods.  Its  whole 
birth,  growth,  being,  are  before  us.  We  are  not  compelled  to 
resort  to  cunningly  devised  fables  to  account  either  for  its  origin 
or  advancement  We  can  trace  back  the  current  of  its  career 
to  the  very  rock  from  which  it  ifirst  gushed* 

Yet  how  like  a  fable  does  it  seem,  how  even  "  stranger  than 
fiction,"  to  speak  of  the  event  which  we  this  day  commemorate, 
as  having  exerted  any  material  influence  on  the  destinies  of  our 
country,  much  more  as  having  in  any  degree  affected  the  exist- 
ing condition  of  the  world!  This  ever-memorable,  ever-glorious 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  how,  where,  by  what  numbers,  nndor 
whal  circumstances,  was  it  made  ?  From  what  invincible  Ar- 
mada did  the  Fathers  of  New  England  disembark  ?  With 
what  array  of  disciplined  armies  did  thry  line  the  shore  ? 
Warned  by  the  fate  which  had  so  frequently  befailon  other  colo- 
nists on  the  «nme  coast,  what  battenes  did  they  bring  to  defend 
them  from  the  "mnnrsioii^  of  a  nirrcilfs^?  foo  ;  what  store?  to  pre- 
serve tht'iti  Iruiri  (lie  in\  asion>  of  a  not  iiiorf  rnorcilnl  laniinc  ? 

In  the  whole  liistory  of  colonization,  ancient  or  modern,  no 
feebler  company  either  in  point  of  jinmber,-:.  armament,  or  sup- 
pUes,  can  be  found,  tli;iii  that  which  landed,  on  the  day  we  com- 
memorate, ou  these  American  shores.    Forty-one  men,  — of 
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"wbom  twOf  at  leasts  came  over  only  in  the  capacity  of  servants 
to  others,  and  who  manifested  their  tltie  to  be  counted  among 
the  Fathers  of  New  England  within  a  few  weeks  after  their 
arrival,  by  ighting  with  sword  and  dagger  the  first  duel  which 
stands  recorded  on  the  annals  of  the  New  World,  for  which  they 
were  adjudged  to  be  tied  together  neck  and  heels  and  so  to  lie 
for  four-and-twenty  hours  without  meat  or  drink; — forty-one 
men,  —  of  whom  one  more,  at  least,  had  been  shuffled  into  the 
ship's  company  at  London,  nobody  knew  by  whom,  and  who 
even  more  signally  vindicated  his  claim,  no  long  time  after,  to  be 
enumerated  among  this  pious  Pilgrim  band,  by  committing  the 
first  iiiunifj-  and  gracing  the  first  gallows  of  whieli  xhcre  r?  nny 
'memorial  in  our  colonial  h?s'forv  :  —  forty-ono  incii,  all  told, — 
with  about  sixty  women  and  childron,  one  of  wiiom  had  been 
born  during  the  naf^^age,  and  ano;lu  r  in  the  harbor  before  they 
landed,  —  in  a  single  shij),  of  only  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons 
burden,  ^\d!o,>e  upper  work.s  Iiud  proved  .-^o  leaky,  and  whoj^e 
middle  beam  had  beeu  so  bowed  and  wracked  by  the  cross 
winds  and  iierce  storms  which  they  enconnierfMl  during  the  first 
•half  of  the  voyage,  that  but  for  "a  great  iron  screw"'  wliich  one 
of  the  passengers  had  brought  with  hirn  IVuia  Holland,  and  by 
which  they  were  enabled  to  raise  the  beam  into  its  place  again, 
they  mubL  iiave  turned  back  in  despair, —  conducted,  after  a 
four  months'  passage  u})on  the  ocean,  either  by  the  ignorance  or 
the  treachery  of  their  pilot,  lo  a  coast  widely  different  from  tliat 
which  they  had  lheaiselve.s  selected,  and  entirely  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  corporation  from  which  ihey  had  obtained 
their  charter;  —  and  lauding  at  last, — after  a  four  weeks'  search 
along  the  shore  for  a  harbor  in  which  they  could  land  at  all, 
at  one  moment  wearied  out  with  wading  above  their  knees  in 
the  icy  surf,  at  another  tired  with  travelling  up  and  down  the 
steep  hills  and  valleys  covered  with  snow,  at  a  third,  dashed 
upon  the  breakers  in  a  foundering  shallop  whose  sails,  masts, 
rudder,  had  been  successively  carried  away  in  a  squall,  with  the 
spray  of  the  sea  frozen  on  them  until  their  clothes  looked  as  if 
they  were  glazed  and  felt  like  coats  of  iron,  and  having  in  all 
their  search  seen  little  else  but  graves,  and  received  no  other 
welcome  but  a  shout  of  savages  and  a  shower  of  arrows ;  — 
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landing  at  last,  with  a  scanty  supply  of  provisions  for  imme- 
diate use,  and  with  ten  bushels  of  corn  for  planting  in  the  ensu- 
ing bpdng,  which  they  had  dug  out  of  the  sand-hills  where  the 
Indians  had  hidden  it,  and  without  which  they  would  have  been 
in  danger  of  perishing,  but  for  which,  it  is  carefully  recorded, 
they  gave  the  owners  entire  content  about  six  months  after ; 
landing  at  last,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  with  grievous  colds  and 
coughs,  and  the  seeds  of  those  illnesses  which  quickly  proved 
the  death  of  many,  —  upon  a  bleak  and  storm-beaten  rock  —  a 
fit  emblem  of  most  of  the  soil  by  which  it  was  surrounded ; 
thiSi  thb  is  a  plain,  unvarnished  story  of  that  day's  transaction — 
this  was  the  triumphal  entry  of  the  New  England  Fathers  upon 
the  theatre  of  their  glory !  *  What  has  saved  it  from  being  the 
theme  of  ridicule  and  contempt?  What  has  rescued  it  from 
being  handed  down  through  all  history,  as  a  wretched  eiTort  to 
compass  a  mighty  end  by  paltry  and  utterly  inadequate  means  ? 
What  has  screened  it  from  being  stigmatized  forever  as  a  Quix- 
otic sally  of  wild  and  bare-brained  enthusiasts  ? 

Follow  this  feeble,  devoted  band,  to  the  spot  which  they  have 
at  length  selected  for  their  habitation.  See  them  felling  a  few 
trees,  sawing  and  carrying  the  timber,  and  building  the  first  New 
England  house,  of  about  twenty  feet  square,  to  receive  them 
and  llRir  goods;  — and  see  that  house,  the  earliest  product  of 
their  exhausted  energies,  within  a  fortnight  after  it  was  finished, 
and  on  the  very  morning  it  was  for  the  first  time  to  have  been 
the  scene  of  their  wilderness  worship,  burnt  in  an  instant  to  the 
ground. 

They  have  chosen  a  Governor — one  whom  of  all  others  they 
respect  and  love  —  but  his  care  and  pains  were  so  great  for  the 
common  good,  as  therewith  it  is  thought  he  oppressed  himself, 
and  sbort<  nr  d  bis  days,  and  one  morning,  early  in  the  spring,  he 
came  out  of  th<^  cf^rn fields,  where  lie  had  been  toiling  with  the 
rest,  sick,  and  died.  They  have  elected  another;  V-u(  who  is 
there  now  to  be  governed?   They  have  chosen  a  Captain,  too, 

*  In  this  description,  and  in  some  other  of  the  narrative  porfion?  of  thf  Sfl'lrf"^;'^,  T 
have  employed  pbrnsGS  and  paragraphij  ylcuncd  here  and  there  from  iht;  writings  of 
Prince,  Morton,  and  others,  tvitliout  ilccming  it  necessary  to  dlsiignie  the  pages  hy 
too  fraqaent  a  use  of  the  muetied  commas. 
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and  appointed  military  orders;  but  who  is  there  now  to  be 
armed  and  marched  to  battle?  At  the  end  of  three  months  a 
fall  half  of  the  company  are  dead;  —  of  one  hundred  persons 
scarce  fifty  remain,  and  of  those,  the  living  are  scarce  able  to 
bury  the  dead,  the  well  not  sufficient  to  tend  the  sick.  Were 
there  no  graves  in  England  that  they  have  thus  come  out  to  die 
in  the  wilderness  ? 

Bat,  doubtless,  the  diminution  of  their  numbers  has,  at  least, 
saved  them  from  all  fear  of  famine.  Their  little  cornfields  have 
yielded  a  tolerable  crop,  and  the  autumn  Unds  such  as  have  sur- 
vived in  comparative  health  and  plenty.  And  now,  the  first 
arrival  of  a  ship  from  England  rejoices  them  not  a  little.  Once 
more  tbey  are  to  hear  from  home,  from  those  dear  families  and 
friends  which  they  have  left  behind  them,  to  receive  tokens  of 
their  remembrance  in  supplies  sent  to  their  relief,  perhaps  to  be- 
hold some  of  them  face  to  face  coming  over  to  share  in  their 
lonely  exile.  Alas!  one  of  the  best  friends  to  their  enterprise 
has,  indeed,  come  over,  and  brought  five-and-thirty  persons  to 
live  in  their  plantation;  but  the  ship  is  so  poorly  furnished 
with  provisions,  that  they  are  forced  to  spare  her  some  of  theirs 
to  carry  her  back,  while  not  her  passengers  only,  but  themselves 
too,  are  soon  threatened  with  starvation.  The  whole  company 
are  forthwith  put  upon  half  allowance;  but  the  famine,  not- 
withstanding, begins  to  pinch.  They  look  hard  for  a  supply, 
but  none  arrives.  They  spy  a  boat  at  sea ;  it  is  nearlng  the 
shore ;  it  comes  to  land ;  it  brings— -  a  letter;  it  brings  more  — 
it  brings  seven  passengers  to  join  them ;  more  mouths  to  eat 
but  no  food,  no  hope  of  any.  But  they  liave  begged,  at  last,  of 
a  fisherman  at  the  Eastward,  as  mnch  bread  as  amounts  to  a 
quarter  of  a  pomid  per  day  till  harvest,  and  with  that  they  are 
sustained  and  satisfied. 

And  now,  the  Narragansetts,  many  thousands  strong,  begin 
to  breathe  ibrth  threatenings  and  slaughter  against  them^  mock- 
ing at  their  weakness  and  challenging  them  to  the  contest. 
And  when  they  look  for  the  arrival  of  more  friends  from  Eng- 
land, to  strengthen  them  in  this  hour  of  peril,  they  find  a  dis- 
orderly, unruly  band  of  fifty  or  sixty  worthless  fellows  coming 
amongst  them  to  devour  their  substance,  to  waste  and  steal 
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theii  corn,  and  by  their  thefts  and  outrages  upon  the  natives, 
also,  to  excite  them  to  fresh  and  fiercer  hostilities. 

Turn  to  the  fate  of  their  first  mercantile  adventure.  The 
ship  which  arrived  in  their  harbor  next  after  the  Mayflower  had 
departed,  and  which,  as  we  have  seen,  involved  them  in  the 
dangers  and  distresses  of  a  famine,  has  been  laden  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  their  traffic  with  the  Indians,  and  with  the  fruits  of 
their  own  personal  toil.  The  little  cargo  consists  of  two  hogs- 
heads of  beaver  and  other  skins,  and  good  clapboards  as  full  as 
she  can  hold  — >  the  freight  estimated  in  all  at  near  five  hundred 
pounds.  What  emotions  of  pride,  what  expectations  of  profit, 
went  forth  with  that  little  outfit !  And  how  were  they  doomed 
to  be  dashed  and  disappointed !  Just  as  the  ship  was  approach- 
ing tlio  English  coast,  she  was  seized  by  a  French  freebooter, 
and  robbed  of  all  she  had  worth  taking  I 

View  them  in  a  happier  hour,  in  a  scene  of  prosperity  and 
success.  They  have  a  gallant  warrior  in  their  company,  whose 
name,  albeit  it  was  the  name  of  a  little  man,  (for  Miles  Stan- 
dish  was  hardly  more  than  five  feet  high,)  has  become  the  very 
synonyme  of  a  great  captain.  An  alarm  has  been  given  of  a 
conspiracy  among  the  natives,  and  he  has  been  empowered  to 
enlist  as  many  men  as  he  thinks  sufficient  to  make  his  party 
good  against  all  the  Indians  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay.  He 
has  done  so,  hns  put  an  end  to  the  conspiracy,  and  comes  home 
laden  with  Ibo  spoils  of  an  nchicvcmont  which  ha:^  been  styled 
by  hi^  bioirrapber  his  most  capital  exploit.''  How  long  a  list 
of  liiiicd  and  wounded,  think  yon.  is  reported  as  tlie  ercdennals 
of  his  bloody  prowes-,  and  how  many  men  does  he  brin;^'  with 
him  to  ?hnre  in  the  honors  of  Ihe  triuiiipli  .'  The  wliolc  number 
of  Indians  slain  in  this  expedition  wns  six,  and  though  the  Pil- 
grim hero  broimht  back  with  him  in  safety  everv  man  that  he 
carried  out,  the  returning  host  numbered  but  cig-ht  beside  their 
leader.  He  did  not  take  more  with  him,  we  are  told,  ifi  order 
to  prevent  that  jealousy  of  military  power  which,  it  seems,  had 
already  found  its  way  to  a  soil  it  has  never  since  left.  But  his 
proceedings,  notwithstanding,  by  no  means  escaped  censure, 
"When  the  pious  Kobinson  heard  of  this  transaction  in  Holland, 
he  wrote  to  the  Pilgrims  "  to  consider  the  disposition  of  their 
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Captain,  who  was  of  a  warm  ternpeiv'  adding,  however,  ^his 
beaatifal  sentiment  in  relation  to  the  wretched  race  io  which 
the  victims  of  the  expedition  belonged.  —  "it  would  have  been 
hap|)y,  if  ihey  liad  eonvfned  some  hi  fore  they  had  killed  any." 

Tneorieeivable  Fortune  I  Uniniui^iiiLL!)le  Destiny!  Inscrata- 
hh'  Providenec!  Arc  these  the  detnil-  of  an  event  from  which 
sneh  ali-iinjiorlant,  all-pervading  iuiiuences  were  to  flow? 
Were  rlies*-  the  means," and  these  the  men,  through  which,  not 
New  I'iv  inouth  only  was  to  be  planted,  iioi  New  England  only 
to  he  founded,  not  our  who!e  country  only  to  be  formed  and 
27ioulded.  but  the  whole  hcnii<j>lu  re  to  be  shaped,  and  the  whole 
world  yhiiken  ?  Yes,  b'eilu\v-Citi/,en»,  ihis  was  llic  event,  tiies<e 
were  the  means,  and  these  the  men,  by  which  these  mighty  im- 
jMiIsr  s  and  momentous  efTects  actually  have  been  produced. 
And  inniJe(|nate,  unadapted,  impotent,  to  such  cuds,  as  to  all 
outward  appearances  they  may  seem,  there  was  a  power  in  them, 
aiid  a  Power  over  them,  amply  sufficient  for  their  accomplish- 
ment, and  the  only  powers  that  were  thas  sufficient.  I  hc  direct 
and  immediate  itiflnence  of  the  passengers  in  the  Mayflower, 
either  upon  the  destinies  of  our  own  land  or  of  others,  may, 
indeed,  have  been  less  conspicuous  than  that  of  some  of  the 
New  England  colonists  who  followed  them.  But  it  was  the 
bright  and  shining  wake  they  left  upon  the  waves,  it  was  the 
dear  and  brilliant  beacon  they  lighted  upon  the  shores,  that 
caused  them  to  have  any  followers.  They  were  the  pioneers  in 
that  peculiar  path  of  emigration  which  alone  conducted  to  these 
great  results.  They,  as  was  written  to  them  by  their  brethren 
in  the  very  outset  of  theur  enterprise, — they  were  the  instruments 
to  break  the  ice  for  others,  and  theirs  shall  be  the  honor  unto  the 
world's  end! 

When  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  upon  Plymouth  Bock,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  years  had  elapsed  since  the  discovery 
of  the  New  World  by  Columbus.  During  this  long  period,  the 
southern  Continent  of  America  had  been  the  main  scene  of  Eu- 
ropean adventure  and  enterprise.  And  richly  had  it  repaid  the 
exertions  which  had  been  made  to  subdue  and  settle  it.  The 
empires  of  Montezuma  and  the  Incas  had  sorrendered  them- 
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selves  at  the  first  summons  before  the  chivalrous  energies  of 
Cortes  and  Pizarro,  and  Brazil  had  mingled  her  diamonds 
with  the  gold  and  silver  of  Mexico  and  Ferny  to  deck  the  tri- 
unipha  and  crown  the  rapacity  of  the  Spaniard  and  the  Porta* 
guese. 

But  the  northern  Continent  had  been  by  no  means  neglected 
in  the  adventures  of  the  day.  Nor  had  those  adventures  been 
confined  to  the  subjects  of  Portugal  and  Spain.  The  monarchs 
of  those  two  kingdoms,  indeed,  emboldened  by  their  success  at 
the  south,  had  put  forth  pretensions  to  the  sole  jurisdiction  of 
the  whole  New  Hemisphere.  But  Francis  the  First  had  well 
replied)  that  he  should  be  glad  to  see  the  clause  in  Adam^s  WUl 
which  made  the  northern  Continent  their  exclusive  inheritance, 
and  France,  under  his  lead,  had  set  about  securing  for  herself  a 
share  of  the  spoils.  It  was  under  French  patronage  that  John 
Verazzani  was  sailing  in  15^,  when  the  harbor  of  New  York 
especially  attracted  his  notice  for  its  great  convenience  and 
pleasantness. 

But  England,  also, — with  better  right  than  either  of  the 
-others, .claiming,  as  she  could,  under  the  Cabots, — had  not  been 
inattentive  to  the  opportunity  of  enlarging  her  dominions,  and 
I  have  already  alluded  to  sundry  unsuccessful  attempts  which 
were  made  by  the  English  to  effect  this  object,  during  the  reign 
and  under  the  patronage  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Within  a  few  months  previous  to  the  close  of  her  reign  and 
without  her  patronage,  Bartholomew  Gosnold  added  another  to 
the  list  of  these  imavailing  eiforts,  having  only  achieved  for 
himself  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  Englishman  that  ever 
trod  what  -svas  afterwards  known  as  the  New  England  shore, 
and  of  having  given  to  the  point  of  that  shore  upon  which  he 
first  set  foot,  the  homely,  but  now  endeared  and  honored  title  of 
Cape  Cod. 

Onlj  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  the  Queen,  however, 
these  efforts  were  renewed  with  fresh  zeal.  As  early  as  1606, 
King  James  divided  the  Virginia  of  Elizabeth  into  two  parts, 
and  assigned  the  colonization  of  them  to  two  separate  compa- 
nies, by  one  of  which,  and  especially  by  its  .President,  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Popham,  an  attempt  was  immediately  made  to 
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settle  the  New  England  coast.   A  colony,  indeed,  was  actnally 

planted  under  his  patronage,  and  under  the  personal  lead  of  his 

brother,  nt  Sagadahoc,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  Ttlver, 
in  1G07.  lJui  it  rrmninnd  thcrn  only  n.  single  year,  and  was 
broken  up  utidcT  such  dislu^avtenina"  circumstances  —  the  colo- 
nists, on  llieir  reiurn,  Ijrauding  the  couiilry  as  over  cold  and  not 
habitable  by  our  nation'*  —  that  the  Adventurers  gave  up  their 
desisjns. 

Five  or  six  years  later,  nolwil  hstandin<r,  in  J  Gi  l,  the  famous 
Captnin  John  Srnitli,  who  had  ah-cady,  under  the  auspiees  of  the 
other  of  the  two  companies,  ebtabliished  what  afterwards  proved 
to  be.  rathra-  than  really  then  was,  a  pcrniancni  settlement  in 
southern  ^  irginia,  bavins^  founded  ,Tan)csTown  in  1607,  was 
induced  to  visit  and  snrvey  this  JVorfht^nt  Virginia  also,  as  it 
was  then  called.  And  after  hisretuni  home.  Captain  Smith  pre- 
pared and  publisiied  a  detailed  uccoutiL  of  the  country  with  a 
map,  calling  it  for  the  first  time,  and  as  if  to  secure  tor  it  all  the 
favor  which  the  associations  of  a  noble  uuine  could  bestow.  New 
Eng-land.  and  giving  a  most  glowing  description  of  the  riches, 
botli  of  s(»il  and  sea,  of  forests  and  fisheries,  which  awaited  the 
en  joy  me  ill  of  the  settler.  For  T  am  not  so  simple,"  said  he, 
(forrnnatc,  lortunate  ior  the  foundation  of  the  country  he  was 
describing,  i^ucli.  .siuiplicity  was  at  length  discovered!)  "  for  I  am 
not  so  simple  as  to  think  that  ever  any  other  motive  than  wecUth^ 
will  ever  erect  there  a  common  weal,  or  draw  company  from 
their  ease  and  humors  at  home  to  stay  in  New  England." 

Daring  the  following  year  this  gallant  and  chivahrous  seaman 
and  soldier  evinced  the  sinceriiy  of  the  opinion  which  he  had 
thus  publicly  expressed,  as  to  the  inviting  character  of  the  spot, 
by  attempting  a  settlement  there  himself,  and  made  two  succes- 
sive  voya^s  for  that  purpose.  But  both  of  them  were  con- 
tinued scenes  of  disappointment  and  disaster,  and  he,  too,  for 
whose  lion-hearted  heroism  nothing  had  ever  seemed  too  diffi- 
cult, was  compelled  to  acknowledge  himself  overmatched,  and 
to  abandon  the  undertaking. 

And  where  now  were  the  hopes  of  planting  New  England  ? 
The  friends  to  the  enterprise  were  at  their  wit's  end.  All  that 
the  patronage  of  princes,  all  that  the  combined  energies  of  rich 
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and  powerful  corporations,  all  that  the  individual  efforts  of  the 
boldest  and  most  experienced  private  adventurers,  stimulated  by 
the  most  glowing  imaginations  of  the  gains  which  awaited  their 
grasp,  could  do,  had  been  done,  and  done  in  vain.  Means  and 
motives  of  this  sort  had  effected  nothing,  indeed,  on  the  whole 
North  American  Continent,  after  more  than  half  a  century  of 
uninterruptexl  operation,  but  a  little  settlement  at  one  extremity 
by  the  Spanish,  (St.  Augustine,  in  1565,)  a  couple  of  smaller 
settlements  at  the  other  extremity  by  the  French,  (Port  Boyal, 
in  1605,  and  Quebec,  in  1609,)  and  smaller  and  more  precarious 
than  either,  the  Jamestown  settlement,  about  midway  between 
the  two;  ibis  last  being  the  only  shadow^ and  but  a  shadow 
it  was  —  of  English  colonization  on  the  whole  continent. 

But  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America,  and  especially  that 
part  of  it  which  was  to  be  known  as  New  England,  was  des- 
tined to  date  its  ultimate  occupation  to  something  higher  and 
nobler  than  the  chivalry  of  adventurers,  the  greediness  of  cor- 
porations, or  the  ambition  of  Inn^r^.  T})f'  In  f  <  f  new  dominion, 
the  thirst  for  treasure,  the  quest  for  spoil,  had  found  an  ample 
field,  reaped  an  overflowing  harvest,  and  rioted  in  an  almost 
fatal  surfeit  on  the  f^outhern  Continent  It  might  almost  seem, 
in  view  of  the  lofty  destinies  which  were  in  store  for  the  north- 
ern, iti  contemplation  of  the  momentous  influences  it  was  to 
exert  upon  thn  wclfurc  of  mankind  and  the  progress  of  the 
world,  as  ii'  Providt'n(  o  liad  heaped  those  treasures  and  clustered 
those  jewels  upon  rhe  soil  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  to  divert  liie 
inttMTst.  absorb  tli<^  passions,  cloy  the  appetite  and  glut  the 
rapacity  which  were  natnvaily  arou'^pd  by  the  discovery  of  a 
iS'cw  World.  We  r!iii,dit  ahiiost  imagine  tlic  srnnrdian  Spirit  of 
the  Pilgrims  commissioned  to  east  down  this  jjolden  fruit,  and 
strew  this  Hesperian  harvest  along  the  pailiway  of  the  newly 
awakened  enferjnise,  to  secure  the  more  certainly  for  the  sub- 
jects of  its  appointed  eare,  the  po-^session  of  their  promised  land 
—  their  dowerless,  but  chosen  Atalanta. 

But  T  am  anticipating  an  idea  which  must  not  be  thus  snm- 
maiily  dismissed,  and  lo  which  I  may  presently  find  an  oppor- 
tunity io  do  better  justice.  Meantime,  however,  let  me  remark, 
that  we  arc  not  left  altogether  to  supernatural  ageucy  for  at  least 
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l\\p  secondary  impulse  iinder  which  New  England  was  colo- 
nized. Nor  were:  tlie  earthly  princes  and  potentates  of  whom  I 
have  already  spoken, —  Eiizabetli,  her  Minister  of  Justice,  and 
her  snceessor  in  the  throne,  —  though  so  signally  frustrated  in 
all  their  direct  endeavors  to  that  end,  without  a  most  powerful, 
though  A^-holl\'  indirect  aud  iuvolimtary,  iniiuciice  upon  its  0iial 
accoinphshment. 

The  daughter  of  Ann  Bnllen  could  not  fail  to  cherish  a  moat 
hearty  and  iinplacahle  hatred  towards  that  Church,  in  defiance 
of  whose  thunders  she  was  conceived  and  cradled,  and  in  the 
eye  and  open  declaration  of  which  she  was  a  bastard,  a  heretic, 
an  outlaw,  and  a  usnrper.  So  far,  at  any  rate,  Elizabeth  was 
a  friend  lo  Ihc  iicforaiailon.  But  .-he  had  almost  as  little  notion 
as  her  fatlipr.  of  any  refurinalion  which  reached  beyond  releas- 
iiig  htr  duiaiijions  IVoiu  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and  esta- 
blishing herself  at  the  head  of  the  Cliurch.  And,  accordingly, 
the  very  first  year  of  her  reign  w  as  marked  by  the  enaeliuciU  of 
laws  exacting,  under  the  severest  penalties,  conformity  to  the 
doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  English  Church  —  a  policy  which 
she  never  relinquished. 

For  a  violation  of  these  laws  and  others  of  subsequent  enact- 
ment, but  of  similar  import,  a  large  number  of  persons  in  her 
kingdom,  whose  minds  had  been  too  thoroughly  inspired  with 
disgust  for  the  masks  and  mummeries  of  Catholic  worship,  to 
be  content  with  a  bare  renunciation  of  the  temporal  or  spiritual 
authority  of  the  Pope,  were  arrested,  imprisoned,  and  treated 
with  all  manner  of  persecution.  At  least  six  of  them  were 
capitally  executed,  and  two  of  these,  as  it  happened,  were  con- 
demned to  death  by  that  very  Lord  Chief  Justice  whom  we 
have  seen  a  few  years  afterwards  at  the  head  of  the  Plymouth 
Company,  engaged  in  so  earnest  but  unavailing  an  effort  to  colo- 
nize the  New  England  coast.  Little  did  he  know  that  his  part 
iu  that  work  had  been  already  performed. 

In  an  imaginary  dialogue  between  some  young  men  born  in 
New  England,  and  sundry  ancient  men  that  came  out  of  Hol- 
land and  Old  England,^*  written  in  1648,  by  Qovernor  Bradford 
—  a  name  which  before  all  others  should  be  this  day  remembered 
with  veneration — the  young  men  are  represented  as  asking  of 
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the  old  men,  how  many  Separatists  had  been  executed '/  "  We 
know  certainly  of  six,"  replied  the  ancient  men,  "that  were  pnb- 
licly  executed,  besides  such  as  died  in  prisons.  .  .  .  Two  of 
them  were  condemned  by  cruel  Judge  Popham,  whose  counte- 
nance and  carriage  was  very  rough  and  severe  towards  them, 
with  many  sharp  menaces.  Bat  God  gave  them  courage  to 
bear  it,  and  to  make  this  answer :  — 

"  '  My  Lord,  your  face  we  fear  not, 
And  tor  jour  Uu'eats  w«  cavo  not, 
And  to  come  to  jovut  read  service  ve  dare  not.'  ** 

Nor  did  King  James  depart  from  the  footsteps  of  his  prede- 
cessor  in  the  religious  policy  of  his  administration.  Though 
from  his  Scotch  education  and  connections,  and  from  the  opi* 
nions  which  he  bad  openly  avowed  before  coming  to  the  Eng- 
lish throne,  he  had  seemed  pledged  to  a  career  of  liberality  and 
toleration,  yet  no  sooner  was  he  fairly  seated  on  that  throne  than 
he,  too,  set  about  vindicating  bis  claim  to  his  new  title  of  "  De- 
fender of  the  Faith,"  and  enforcing  conformity  to  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  English  Church.  And  he  cut  short  a  confer- 
ence at  Hampton  Court,  between  himself  and  the  Puritan  lead- 
ers, got  up  at  his  own  instigation,  In  the  vaingloiic  as  Idea  that 
he  could  vanquish  these  heretics  in  an  argument,  with  this  sum- 
mary and  most  signifioant  declaration  —  "If  tiiis  be  all  they 
have  to  say,  I  will  make  them  conform,  or  I  will  karrp  them  out 
of  the  land,'' 

The  idea  of  banishment  was  full  of  bitterness  to  those  to 
whom  it  was  thus  sternly  held  up.  They  loved  their  native 
land  with  an  affection  which  no  rigor  of  restraint,  no  cruelty  of 
persecution  could  quench.  Death  itself,  to  some  of  them  at 
least,  seemed  to  have  fewer  fears  than  exile.  "  We  cra^c,"  was 
the  touching  language  of  a  Petition  of  sixty  Separatists,  in 
1592,  who  had  been  committed  unbailable  to  elosc  prison  in 
fionflon,  whove  they  were  allowed  neither  mr-aT,  nor  driiil^j  nor 
iodgiijg,  ;uid  wlicro  no  one  was  snflpred  to  Iimvc;  ucci's^  lo  them, 
so  as  no  felons  or  traitors  or  murderers  were  iliiis  dealt  with, — 
"We  crave  lor  all  of  iis  but  ilic  liljcrty  either  to  die  openly  or 
to  live  openly  in  the  laud  of  our  nativity.   If  we  deserve  death, 
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it  beseemeth  the  mnjp.sty  of  justice  not  lo  r^i-e  ns  c  Io^pIv  mur- 
dered, yea,  starved  to  death  with  hnni^ov  and  <  (>kl,  and  stifled  in 
loatlisome  duno;eons.  If  \vc  be  guillless,  \vc  crave  but  the  bene- 
fit of  our  innocrnu  r,  that  we  luay  have  peace  to  serve  our  God 
and  our  Prince  in  the  })Iaee  of  the  sepulchres  of  our  fathers." 

But  Ihere  were  thoae  aMl('n^  ihem,  ueuviihstanding,  U)  whom 
menaces,  whether  of  b;inlshuiciit  or  ol  the  !)h)ck,  even  uUered 
thus  angrily  by  one,  who,  as  he  once  well  said  of  himself,  "while 
he  held  the  a[tpoiiiimeni  of  Judges  and  Bishops  in  his  hand, 
conlil  make  what  law  and  what  gospel  he  chose,"  were  alike 
powerless,  to  prevail  on  them  to  conlorai  to  modes  and  creeds 
which  they  did  not  of  tliemselves  approve.  They  heard  a  voice 
higher  and  mightier  than  James's,  calling^  to  them  in  the  accents 
of  their  own  consciences,  and  saying,  in  the  express  language 
of  a  volume,  -which  it  had  been  the  most  precious  result  of  all 
the  discoveries,  inventions,  and  improvements  of  that  age  of 
wonders  to  unlock  to  them  —  "  Be  ye  not  conformed,  but  be  ye 
transformed  —>  and  that  voice,  summon  it  to  exile,  or  summon 
it  to  the  grave,  they  were  resolved  to  obey. 

Foiled,  therefore,  utterly  in  the  first  of  his  alternatives,  the 
King  resorted  to  the  last  It  was  more  within  the  compass  of 
his  power,  and  he  did  harry  them  out  of  the  land.  Within  three 
years  after  the  utterance  of  this  threat,  (namely,  in  1607,)  it  is 
recorded  by  the  Chronologist,  that  Messrs.  Clifton's  and  Robin- 
son's church  in  the  north  of  England,  being  extremely  harassed, 
some  cast  into  prison,  some  beset  in  their  houses,  some  forced 
to  leave  their  farms  and  families,  begin  to  fly  over  to  Holland 
for  purity  of  worship  and  liberty  of  conscience. 

Religions,  true  and  false,  have  had  their  Hegiras,  and  institu- 
tions  and  empires  have  owed  their  origin  to  the  flight  of  a  child, 
a  man,  or  a  multitude.  Moses  fled  from  the  face  of  Pharaoh ; 
but  be  returned  to  overwhelm  him  with  the  judgments  of  Jeho- 
vah, and  to  build  up  Israel  into  a  mighty  people.  Mahomet 
with  his  followers  fled  from  the  magistrates  of  Mecca ;  but  he 
came  back,  with  the  sword  in  one  hand  and  the  Koran  in  the 
other,  and  the  empire  of  the  Saracens  was  soon  second  to  none 
on  the  globe.  The  young  child  and  his  mother"  fled  from  the 
fury  of  Herod ;  but  they  returned,  and  the  banner  of  the  Gross 
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was  still  destined  to  go  forth  conquering  and  to  conqner.  The 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  also,  fled  iVom  the  oppression  of  this  arbitrary 
tyrant,  and,  alihouqh  tlieir  returji  was  to  a  widely  dislant  por- 
tion of  his  dominions,  yet  return  they  did.  and  tho  freodoni  and 
independence  of  a  great  republic,  delivered  i'rom  the  yoke  of  that 
tyrant's  successors,  date  back  their  oriixin,  tliis  dav.  to  the  princi- 
ples for  wiiich  they  were  proscribed,  and  to  the  inatiiutiona 
which  they  planted. 

Bat  let  us  follow  thcnti  in  their  eveutfal  flight  They  first  set- 
tle at  Amsterdam,  where  they  remsun  for  about  a  year,  and  are 
soon  joined  by  the  rest  of  their  brethren.  But  finding  that 
some  contentions  had  arisen  in  a  church  which  was  there  before 
them,  and  fearing  that  they  might  themselves  become  embroiled 
in  them,  though  they  knew  it  would  be  very  much  "  to  the  pre- 
judice of  their  outward  interest**  to  remove,  yet  valuing  peace 
and  spiritual  comfort  above  all  other  riches**  they  depart  to 
Leyden,  and  there  live  "  in  great  love  and  harmony  both  among 
themselves  and  their  neighbor  citizens  for  above  eleven  years.** 

But,  although  daring  all  this  time  they  had  been  courteously 
entertained  and  lovingly  respected  by  the  people,  and  had  quietly 
and  sweetly  enjoyed  their  church  liberties  under  the  States,  yet 
finding  that,  owing  to  the  difference  of  their  language,  they 
could  exert  but  little  influence  over  the  Dutch,  and  had  not  yet 
succeeded  in  bringing  them  to  reform  the  neglect  of  observa- 
tion of  the  Lord's  day  as  a  Sabbath,  or  any  other  thing  amiss 
among  them,  —  that  owing,  also,  to  the  licentiousness  of  youth 
in  that  country  and  the  manifold  temptations  of  the  place,  their 
children  were  drawn  away  by  evil  examples  into  extravagant 
and  dangerous  courses,  they  now  begin  to  fear  that  Holland 
would  be  no  place  for  their  church  and  their  posterity  to  con- 
tinue in  comfortably,  and  on  those  accounts  to  think  of  a  re- 
move to  America.  And  having  hesitated  a  while  between 
Guiana  and  Virginia,  as  a  place  of  resort,  and  having  at  last 
resolved  on  the  latter,  they  send  then  agents  to  treat  with  the 
Virginia  Company  for  a  right  within  their  chartered  limits,  and 
to  see  if  the  King  would  give  them  liberty  of  conscience  there. 
The  Company  they  foutid  ready  enough  to  grant  them  a  patent, 
with  ample  privileges,  but  liberty  of  conscience  under  the  broad 
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seal  King  James  could  never  be  brought  to  bestow,  and  the 
most  that  could  be  extorted  from  him,  by  the  most  persevering 
importunity,  was  a  promise  that  he  would  connive  at  them,  and 
not  molest  them,  provided  they  should  carry  themselves  peace- 
ably. 

Notwithstanding  this  disconragement,  however,  ihey  resolved 
to  venture.  And  after  another  year  of  weary  negotiation  with 
the  merchants  who  were  to  provide  them  with  a  passage,  the 
day  for  their  departure  arrives.  It  had  been  agreed  that  a  part 
of  the  church  should  go  before  their  brethren  to  America  to  pre- 
pare for  the  rest,  and  as  the  major  part  was  to  stay  behind,  it 
was  also  determined  that  their  pastor,  the  beloved  Robinson, 
should  stay  with  them.  Not  only  were  the  Pilgrims  thus  about 
to  leave  that  i^oodly  and  pleasant  city  which  had  been  their 
restiiii(  place  above  eleven  years."  Imi.  to  leave  behind  them  also 
the  <^reaTe<t  j)art  of  ihose  with  whom  they  had  been  so  lon;j:  and 
lovingly  assoeiaTed  in  a  strange  land,  and  this  —  to  encounter 
all  the  real  and  all  tiie  iniairinaiy  tenors  which  lieJonged  to  that 
infancy  of  ocean  navisfafion,  to  cross  a  sea  of  three  rhon^and 
miles  in  breadth,  aiul  lo  reach  at  last  a  siicre  which  hud  hith- 
erto repelled  the  approaehes  of  every  civilized  settler  I  Who 
can  describe  the  n cronies  of  such  a  scene?  Their  Memorialist 
has  done  it  in  language  as  satisfaetory  as  any  language  can  be, 
but  the  desei  ipt  ion  still  seems  cold  and  feeble. 

"And  noAv  the  lime  being  come  when  they  were  to  depart," 
says  he,  "  tliey  were  accompanied  with  most  o\'  tlnar  brclhren 
out  of  the  city  unto  a  towji  called  Jiell'c  Jlaven,  v.  iicrc  the  ship 
lay  read}'  to  receive  them.  .  ,  .  One  niglit  was  spent  with 
little  sleep  with  the  most,  but  with  friendly  cntcrlaiuinenL  and 
Christian  discourse,  and  other  real  expressions  of  true  Christian 
love.  The  next  day,  the  wind  being  fair,  they  went  on  board, 
and  their  friends  with  them,  where  truly  doleful  was  the  sight 
of  that  sad  and  mournful  parting,  to  hear  what  sighs  and  sobs 
and  prayers  did  sound  amongst  them,  what  tears  did  gush  from 
every  eye,  and  pithy  speeches  pierced  each  other's  hearts,  that 
sundry  of  the  Dutch  strangers,  that  stood  on  the  Key  as  specta- 
tors, could  not  refrain  from  tears.  But  the  tide  (which  stays 
for  no  man)  calling  them  away  that  were  thus  loath  to  depart, 
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their  reverend  pastor  falling  down  on  his  knees,  and  they  all 
with  him,  with  watery  cheeks  commended  them  with  most  fer- 
vent prayers  ttnto  the  Lord  and  his  blessing;  and  then,  with 
mutual  embraces  and  many  tears,  they  took  their  leave  of  one 
another,  which  proved  to  be  the  last  leave  to  many  of  them." 

Such  waa  the  embarkation  of  the  New  England  Fathers ! 
Such  the  commencement  of  that  Pilgrim  voyage,  whose  pio^ 
gress  daring  a  period  of  £ve  months  I  have  already  described, 
and  whose  termination  we  this  day  commemorate!  Under 
these  auspices,  and  by  these  instrunients,  was  at  last  completed 
an  undertaking  which  bad  so  long  baffled  the  efforts  of  states- 
men and  heroes,  of  corporations  and  of  kings !  Said  I  not 
rightly  that  the  Pilgrims  had  a  power  within  them,  and  a  Power 
over  them,  which  were  not  only  amply  adequate  to  its  accom- 
plishment, but  which  were  the  only  powers  that  were  thus  ade- 
quate ?  And  who  requires  to  be  reminded  what  those  powers 
were? 

I  fear  not  to  be  charged  with  New  England  bigotry  or  Puri- 
tan fanaticism  in  alluding  to  the  Power  which  was  over  the  Pil- 
grims in  their  humble  but  heroic  enterprise.  If  Washington,  in 
reviewing  the  events  of  our  Revolutionary  history,  could  say  to 
the  American  armies,  as  be  quitted  their  command,  that  the 
singular  interpositions  of  Providence  in  our  feeble  condition 
were  such  as  could  scarcely  escape  the  attention  of  the  most  un- 
observing,"  and  again  to  the  American  Congress,  on  first  assum- 
ing the  administration  of  the  Union,  that  "  every  step  by  which 
the  people  of  the  United  States  had  advanced  to  the  character 
of  an  independent  nation,  seemed  to  have  been  distinguished 
by  some  token  of  Providential  agency,"  how  much  less  can  any 
one  be  in  danger  of  subjecting  liimself  to  the  imputation  of 
indulging  in  a  wild  conceit,  or  yielding  to  a  weak  superstition, 
by  acknowledging,  by  asserting,  a  Divine  intervention  in  the 
history  of  New  England  colonization.  It  were  easy,  it  is  true, 
to  convey  the  same  sentiment  in  more  fashionable  phraseology 
—  to  disguise  an  allusion  to  a  wonder-working  Providence  un- 
der the  name  of  an  extraordinary  fortune,  or  to  cloak  tiie  idea 
of  a  Divine  appointment  under  the  title  of  a  lucky  accident. 
But  I  should  feel  that  I  dishonored  tlie  memory  of  our  New 
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England  sires,  and  deserved  the  rebuke  of  their  assembled  sons, 
were  I,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  to  resort  to  sach  misera- 
ble paltering. 

No — I  see  something  more  than  mere  fortunate  accidents  or 
extraordinary  coincidences  in  the  whole  discovery  and  coloniza- 
tion of  our  country,— in  the  age  at  which  these  events  took 
place,  in  the  people  by  whom  they  were  effected,  and  more  es- 
pecially in  the  circumstances  by  which  they  were  attended ;  and 
may  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth  if  ever  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  so! 

When  I  reflect  that  this  entire  hemisphere  of  ours  remained 
so  long  in  a  condition  of  primeval  barbarism, — that  the  very 
existence  of  its  vast  continents  was  so  long  concealed  from  the 
knowledge  of  civilized  man,  —  that  these  colossal  mountains  so 
long  lifted  their  summits  to  the  sky  and  cast  their  shadows 
across  the  earth,  —  that  these  gigantic  rivers  so  long  poured  their 
mighty,  matchless  waters  to  the  sea,  —  that  these  magnificent 
forests  so  long  waved  their  unrivalled  foliage  to  the  winds,  and 
these  luxuriant  fields  and  prairies  so  long  spread  out  their  virgin 
sods  before  the  sun,  —  without  a  single  intelligent  human  being 
to  enjoy,  to  admire,  or  even  to  behold  them:  — 

Wlien  I  reflrct  to  wliat  heights  of  civilization,  ambition,  and 
power,  so  niaiiv  ol  ilie  nation?  of  the  Old  World  were  succes- 
sively advanced,  reaching  a  peifi  ciiou  in  some  branches  of  art 
and  of  Hcienee  which  has  destined  tlicir  very  rnin?  to  be  the 
wonder,  the  drliL'ht,  (he  study,  and  the  modt-h  of  mankind  for 
ever,  and  pn>liing  their  commerce  nntl  lheir  conquc-ts  over  sea 
and  shore  with  an  energy  so  seemingly  indoiniiabie  and  illimit- 
able, and  yet  that  these  seas  and  the.se  shores,  reserved  for  other 
Avg(niauis  than  those  of  Greece,  and  other  Eagles  than  those 
oi  Home,  were  })i  oic(  te.d  alike  from  the  reach  of  their  arts  and  of 
their  arms,  from  their  rage  for  glory  and  their  lust  for  spoil--^  :  — 

When  I  reflect  that  all  the  varieties  of  roaming  tribes  w  hieh, 
up  to  the  |)erio(l  of  the  events  of  which  I  speak,  Iku]  found  their 
way.  nol)ody  knows  when  or  iVoni  whence,  to  this  nonhern  Con- 
tinent at  least,  were  so  Uiysicrionsly  endowtni  with  a  nature, 
not  merely  to  make  no  progress  in  improvement  and  settlement 
of  themselves,  but  even  to  resist  and  defy  every  influence  which 
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could  be  bronght  to  bear  upon  liiem  by  oiiiPr«,  cxcc])!  such  as 
tended  to  their  own  extirpation  and  overthrow.  —  how  they 
shrank  at  the  approach  of  the  ci\ ili/cd  settler,  melting  away  as 
they  letircd,  aud  markins^  the  trail  oi  tlieir  retreat,  I  had  almost 
isaid,  by  the  scent  of  thi  ir  own  grave**;  —  or,  if  some  stragglers 
of  a  race  less  barbruous,  at  torac  uiuxrlaiii  epoch,  "were  brought 
uiilciiowiiigly  Li])()n  our  shores,  thai,  instead  of  smiiiping  the 
Bock  upon  wliicli  they  landt'd  with  tlie  unequivocal  loot-prints 
of  the  fathers  oi  a  mighly  iiution,  they  only  scratched  upou  Ufa 
surface  a  few  illegible  characLCiS,  to  puzzle  the  future  antiquary 
to  decide  whether  they  were  of  Scandinavian  or  of  Carthagi- 
nian, of  Eunic  or  of  Puuic  origin,  and  to  prove  only  this  dis- 
tinctly)— that  their  authors  were  not  destined  to  be  the  settlers, 
or  even  the  discoverers,  in  any  true  sense  of  that  term,  of  the 
country  upon  which  they  had  thus  prematurely  stumbled :  -* 

When  I  reflect  upon  the  momentous  changes  in  the  institu- 
tions of  society,  and  in  the  instruments  of  human  power,  which 
were  crowded  within  the  period  which  was  ultimately  signalized 
by  this  discovery  and  this  settlement ;  the  press^  by  its  magic 
enginery,  breaking  down  every  barrier,  and  annihilating  every 
monopoly  in  the  paths  of  knowledge,  and  proclaiming  all  men 
equal  in  the  arts  of  peace ;  gunpowder ^  by  its  tremendous  pro- 
perties, undermining  the  moated  castles  and  rending  asunder  the 
plaited  mail  of  the  lordly  chieftains,  and  making  all  men  equal 
on  the  field  of  battle ;  the  Bibkj  rescued  from  its  unknown 
tongues,  its  unauthorized  interpretations,  and  its  unworthy  per- 
versions, opened  at  length  in  its  original  simplicity  and  purity  to 
the  world,  and  proving  that  all  men  were  born  equal  in  the  eye  of 
God ;  —  when  I  see  learning  reviving  from  its  lethargy  of  centu- 
ries, religion  reasserting  its  native  majesty,  and  liberty  —  Liberty 
itself thus  armed  and  thus  attended,  starting  up  anew  to  its 
long  suspended  career,  and  exclaiming,  as  it  were,  in  the  confi- 
dence of  its  new  instruments  and  its  new  auxiliaries—"  Give 

*  Von  3ItUlcr,  in  liis  Universal  Hbtory,  speaks  of  "  the  mpnumeali  appai^ntl^' 
Pmie,  whicli  was  found  some  jcai-s  ago  in  the  forests  behind  Boston,"  and  adds,  **it 
k  possiblo  that  some  Tji'ians  or  Carthnginians,  thrown  by  storms  upon  unknown 
coasts,  uncertain  if  ever  the  same  tmfttn  mif»ht  be  nf^ain  discovered,  choeo  to  leave  this 
rnontiTnent  of  tlioir  advonlii:  e>  ''  Tic  j  .  f  ,  m  irliout  <!i  ii!  r.  to  the  same  Rock  at  Dlgh- 
tou,  which  the  Society  of  Noi  tbcrn  Autiquaiics  in  Denraaik  claim  as  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  the  discovery  of  America  by  the  Scaudinavians. 
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me  now  a  place  to  stand  upon  —  a  place  free  from  the  inter- 
ference of  established  power,  free  from  the  embarrassment  of 
ancient  abases,  free  from  the  paraiy;^ing  influence  of  a  jealous 
and  overbearing  prerogative — ^ive  me  but  a  place  to  stand  upon, 
and  IwUl  move  ike  world,^*  —  I  cannot  consider  it,  I  cannot  call 
it,  a  mere  fortunate  coincidence,  that  then,  at  that  very  instant, 
the  veil  of  waters  was  lifted  up,  that  place  revealed,  and  the 
world  moved! 

When  I  reflect,  too,  on  the  nation  under  whose  reluctant 
auspices  this  revelation  was  finally  vouchsafed  to  the  longing 
vision  of  the  intrepid  Admiral ;  how  deeply  it  was  already 
plunged  in  the  grossest  superstitions  and  sensualities ;  how 
darkly  it  was  already  shadowed  by  the  impending  horrors  of  its 
dread  tribunal,  and  how  soon  it  was  to  lose  the  transient  lustre 
which  might  be  reflected  upon  it  from  the  virtues  of  an  Isabella 
or  the  genius  of  a  Charles  V.,  and  to  sink  into  a  long  and  ray- 
less  night  of  ignorance  and  oppression :  — 

When  I  look  back  upon  its  sister  kingdom  of  the  Peninsula, 
also,  which  shai^d  with  it  in  reaping  the  teeming  first-fruits  of 
the  new-found  world,  and  find  them  matching  each  other  not 
more  nearly  in  the  boldness  of  their  maritime  enterprige,  than 
in  the  sternness  of  their  religious  bigotry  and  in  the  degrada- 
tion of  their  approaching  doom:  — 

When  I  remember  how  both  of  these  kingdoms,  from  any 
colonies  of  whose  planting  there  could  ha\  e  been  so  poor  a 
hope  of  any  early  or  permanent  advancement  to  the  cause  of 
human  freedom,  were  attracted  and  absorbed  by  the  mineral 
and  vegetable  treasures  of  the  tropical  islands  and  territories, 
and  by  the  gorgeous  empires  which  spirits  of  congenial  gross- 
ness  and  sensuality  had  already  established  there,  while  this 
precise  portion  of  America,  these  noble  harbors,  these  glorious 
hillsj  the«c  cxhanstless  valleys  and  matchless  lakep,  presenting  a 
combination  ot"  ciiiiiate  ami  of  soil,  oi  laiul  course  and  water 
course,  vnarlced  and  quoted,  as  it  win'o,  by  nature  herself,  for  the 
abode  of  a  great,  united,  and  [uospcrous  republic,  —  the  rock- 
bound  region,  of  New  England  not  excepted  froru  the  category, 
which,  though  it  can  boast  of  nothing  nearer  akin  to  gold  or 
diamonds  than  the  sparkling  mica  of  its  granite  or  the  glittering 
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crystals  of  its  ice,  was  yet  framed  to  produce  a  wealth  richer  than 
gold,  and  whose  price  is  above  rubies,  —  the  intelligent  and  vir- 
tuous industry  of  a  free  people  when  I  remember,  I  say, 
how  this  exact  portion  of  the  new  world  was  held  back  for 
more  than  a  century  after  its  discovery,  and  reserved  for  the 
occupation  and  settlement  of  the  only  nation  under  the  sun 
able  to  furnish  the  founders  of  such  a  republic  and  the  pro- 
genitors of  such  a  people  ~  the  very  nation  in  which  the  re- 
forms and  inventions  of  the  day  had  wrought  incomparably  the 
most  important  results,  and  human  improvement  and  human 
liberty  liad  made  incalculably  the  largest  advance,  —  I  cannot 
regard  it,  I  cannot  speak  of  it,  as  a  mere  lucky  accident,  that 
this  Atlantic  seaboard  was  settled  by  colonies  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race! 

And  when,  lastly,  I  reflect  on  the  circumstances  tinder  which 
this  settlement  was  In  the  end  eifected,  on  that  part  of  the  coast, 
more  especially,  whicli  oxrrted  a  paramoont  influence  on  the 
early  destinies  of  the  Continent,  and  gave  the  fust  unequivocal 
assurance  that  virtue  and  industry  and  freedom  were  here  to 
find  a  refuge  and  here  to  found  themselves  an  empire:  — 

When  I  behold  a  feeble  company  of  exiles,  quitting  the 
strange  land  to  which  persecution  had  forced  them  to  flee;  enter- 
ing with  so  many  sighs  and  sobs  and  partings  and  prayers  on  a 
voyage  so  full  of  perils  at  the  best,  but  rendered  a  hundred-fold 
more  perilous  by  the  unusunl  Fovoritics  of  the  season  and  the 
absolute  unseaworthiness  of  their  ship;  aniving  in  the  depth  of 
winter  on  a  eoa^st  to  wliieh  even  their  pil*)!  was  a  perfect 
stranger,  and  where  -  Ibey  had  ])0  friends  to  weleeane  thtiriu  no 
inns  to  enterrain  them,  no  honse-;.  riMich  less  towns,  to  )-ejjair  unto 
for  succor,''  bui  vvliero,  —  instead  of  friends,  shelrer.  or  relresh- 
ment.  — famine,  exposure,  tlic  wolf,  the  sava-'^M'.  di,-.cas(',  and  death, 
seemed  waiuiii,''  for  them;  and  yet  aeeonijuishing  an  (aid  which 
royalty  and  patronage,  the  luvc  of  doiranioii  and  of  irold,  indi- 
vidual adventure  and  corporate  enu  rprise  had  su  long  essayed 
in  vain,  and  founding  a  eolony  which  was  to  defy  alike  the 
machinations  and  the  menaces  of  tyranny,  in  all  periods  of  its 
history,  —  it  needs  not,  it  needs  not,  that  I  should  lind  ihe  coral 
pathway  of  the  sea  laid  bare,  and  its  waves  a  wall  on  the 
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right  hand  and  on  the  left,  and  the  crazed  chariot  wheels  of  the 
oppressor  floating  in  frao  iricnts  upon  its. closing  floods,  to  feel, 
to  realize,  that  higher  than  human  was  the  Power  which  pre- 
sided over  the  Exodus  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers ! 

"Was  it  not  something  more  than  the  ignorance  or  the  self- 
will  of  an  earthly  and  visible  pilot,  wliich,  instead  of  conducting 
them  to  the  spot  which  they  had  deliberately  selected,  —  the 
very  spot  on  which  we  are  now  assembled,  the  banks  of  your 
own  beautiful  Hudson^  of  which  they  had  heard  so  much  dur- 
ing their  sojourn  in  Holland,  but  which  were  then  swarming  wif  li 
a  host  of  horrible  savages,  —  guided  them  to  a  coast  which, 
though  bleaker  and  far  less  hospitable  in  its  outward  aspect, 
had  yet,  by  an  extraordinary  cpideniic.  bin  a  short  time  previous, 
hvrn  almost  completely  cleared  of  its  barbaron^  tenants?  Was 
it  not  soinclliiiii;'  more,  also,  than  mere  mortal  error  ov  human 
mistake,  \v!iich,  instead  of  bringing  tln'm  witiiiii  the  liinits  jrre- 
seribed  in  the  parent  tliey  had  proenred  in  l-iiii;land.  directed 
them  to  a  shore  on  wdiieii  w  ere  to  land  upon  their  own 

responsibility  and  under  their  own  anthovily,  and  tints  com- 
pelled theni  to  an  act,  which  has  rendcr(  tl  Cape  Cod  more  rae- 
morable  than  KLuinymede,  and  the  cabin  of  1he  Mayflower  than 
the  p/roudest  hall  of  ancient  cliartcr  or  nKjdern  constitnlion. — • 
the  execntion  of  the  iirst  written  original  contract  of  J )enioeratic 
Sell-Gov  cm  nient  which  is  found  in  the  ainials  ol'  the  world? 

But  the  Pilgrims,  1  have  said,  had  a  power  within  tlnan  also. 
If  God  was  not  seen  among  them  in  the  fire  of  a  Horeb,  in  the 
eaitikiuake  ol'  a  Sinai,  or  in  the  wind  cleaving  asunder  the  waves 
of  the  sea  they  were  to  cross,  lie  was  with  them,  at  least,  in  the 
still,  small  voice.  Conscience,  conscience,  was  the  nearest  to 
an  earthly  power  v.  hica  Ihc  Pilgrims  possessed,  and  the  freedom 
of  conscience  the  nearest  to  ao  earthly  motive  which  prompted 
their  career.  It  was  conscience  which  "  weaned  them  from  the 
delicate  milk  of  their  mother  country,  and  inured  them  to  the 
difUculties  of  a  strange  land.''  It  was  conscience  which  made 
them  not  as  other  men,  whom  small  things  could  discoumge, 
or  small  discontentments  cause  to  wish  themselves  at  home 
again."  It  was  conscience  —  that  ^rohur  et  ce$  triplex  circa 
pectus"  —  which  emboldened  them  to  launch  their  fragile  bark 
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Upon  a  merciless  ocean,  fearless  of  the  fighting  winds  and  low- 
ering storms.  It  TX'as.  conscience  which  stiffened  them  to  brave 
the  p^ils,  endure  the  hardships,  undergo  the  privations  of  a 
howling,  houseless,  hopeless  desolation.  And  thus,  almost  in 
the  very  age  when  the  Great  Master  of  human  nature  was  put- 
ting into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  most  interesting  and  philo- 
sophical characters,  that  well-remembered  condusion  of  a  cele- 
brated soliloquy,  — 

**  Thus  eonaeunce  does  make  cowards  of  us  all ; 
And  tfiiis  the  native  hue  of  resolution 

Is  sicklied  o'er  v.-ith  the  pale  cr^st  of  thon^;ht  j 
And  eQteijH'Lses  of  g^reat  pith  and  moment 
With  this  regard,  their  currents  tnm  awiy, 
,  And  lose  the  name  of  action," — 

thi?  very  eoiiHcience,  a  clog  and  an  obstacle,  indeed,  to  its  foes, 
but  the  fciirest  strength  and  sharpest  spiir  of  its  IVieiids,  \vas 
inspiring  a  courage,  confirming  a  resolution,  and  accomplishing 
an  enterprise,  to  which  the  records  of  the  world  w  ill  be  searched 
in  vain  To  find  a  parallel.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  it  was 
conscience,  and  that,  not  intrenched  behind  broad  ^«eals,  but  en- 
shrined in  brave  souls,  which  carried  tlirougli  and  completed  the 
long-ba tiled  undertaking  of  settling  the  New  England  coast. 

But  conscience  did  more  than  this.  It  was  that  same  still, 
Bmail  voice,  which,  under  God,  and  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  Pilsrrims,  pronounced  the  very  fiat  of  light  in  the  crea- 
tion of  civilized  society  on  this  whole  norlhcrn  Continent  of 
America;  exerting  an  influence  in  the  process  of  that  creation, 
coriiparcd  with  which  all  previous  influences  were  but  so  many 
movings  on  the  face  of  the  waters. 

Let  me  not  be  thought,  in  this  allusion  and  others  like  it,  in 
which  I  have  already  indulged,  to  slight  the  claims  of  the  Vir- 
ginia colony,  or  to  do  designed  injustice  to  its  original  settlers. 
There  are  laurels  enough  growing  wild  upon  the  graves  of  Ply- 
mouth, without  tearing  a  leaf  from  those  of  Jamestown.  New 
England  does  not  reqdire  to  have  other  parts  of  the  country 
cast  into  shade,  in  order  that  the  brightness  of  her  own  early 
days  may  be  seen  and  admired.  Least  of  all,  would  any  son 
of  New  England  be  found  uttering  a  word  in  wanton  disparage- 
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rnent  of  "our  noble,  patriotic,  sister  colony,  Virginia,"  as  she 
was  once  justly  termed  by  the  patriots  of  Faneoil  Hall.  There 

are  circumstances  of  prcultar  an<l  beantiful  correspondence  in 
the  careers  of  Virginia  and  New  England,  which  must  ever 
constitute  a  bond  of  sympathy,  affection,  and  pride  between 
their  children.   Not  only  did  they  form  respectively  the  great 
northern  and  southern  rallying-points  of  civilization  on  this  con- 
tinent; not  only  was  the  most  friendly  competition,  or  the  most 
cordial  cooperation,  as  circumstances  allowed,  kept  up  between 
them  during  their  early  colonial  existence ;  hnt  who  forgets  the 
generous  emulation,  the  noble  rivahry,  with  which  they  contin- 
ually challenged  and  seconded  each  other  in  resisting  the  first 
beginnings  of  British  aggression,  in  the  persons  of  tlieir  James 
Oti«p=  nnd  Patrick  Henrys?    Who  forgets  that,  while  that  resist- 
ance was  iirst  brought  to  a  praetical  test  in  New  England, 
at  Lr'xiiigton,  nnd  Concord,  and  Uniilver  llili,  —  i'or;uiie,  as  if 
resolved  lo  restore  tlic  balance  of  I'enown  between  Uie  two, 
reserved  for  the  Yorlctown  ol  Virginia  the  last  crowning  victory  of 
Indepeiidciice ?     Who  forgets  tiiat,  wdiile  liie  hand  by  which  the 
original  Declaration  of  that  Independence  wat  dv;dt<"d,  w  as  fur- 
ni>hcd  by  Virginia,  the  tongue  by  which  the  adoption  of  that 
inslrnmcnt  was  detended  and  fiecured.  was  supplied  bv  'Sew 
England  —  a  bond  ol  coainioji  glovy,  upon  which  not  dcaih  aionc 
>ieenied  to  set  his  seal,  but  Deity,  I  had  almost  said,  to  affix 
an  iniinv>rial  sanction,  when  the  spirits  l)y  which  that  hand  and 
ihat  tongue  were  muvcd,  were  caught  up  together  to  the  clouds 
on  the  same  great  day  of  the  nation's  jubilee.    Nor  let  me  omit 
to  allude  lo  a  peculiar  distinction  \\  liieli  Itelong's  to  Virginia 
alone.    It  is  her  preeminent  honor  and  prid(\  tiiat  tlie  name 
wiiich  the  whole  country  aeknowdedges  as  that  ol  a  lather,  she  caa 
claim  as  that  of  a  son  —  a  name  at  which  compaii.^ou  ceases  — 
to  which  there  is  nothing  similar,  nothing  second  —  a  name 
combining  in  its  associations  all  that  was  most  jnac  and  godly 
in  the  nature  of  the  Pilgrims,  with  all  that  was  most  brave  and 
manly  in  the  character  of  the  Patriots  —  a  name  above  every 
name  in  the  annals  of  human  liberty ! 

But  I  cannot  refrain  from  adding,  that  not  more  does  the 
fame  of  Washington  surpass  that  of  every  other  public  charac- 
3» 
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ter  whichr  America,  or  the  world  at  large,  has  yet  prodaced,  than 
the  New  England  colony,  in  its  origin  and  its  inftuences,  its 
objects  and  its  results,  excels  that  from  which  Washington  was 
destined  to  proceed. 

In  one  point,  indeed,  and  that,  it  is  true,  a  point  of  no  incon- 
siderable moment,  the  colonies  of  Jamestown  and  Plymonth 
were  alike.  Both  were  colonies  of  Englishmen; — and  in  run- 
ning down  the  history  of  our  country  from  its  first  colonization 
to  the  present  hour,  I  need  hardly  say  that  no  single  circum^ 
stance  can  be  found,  Which  has  exercised  a  more  propitious  and 
elevating  influence  upon  its  fortunes,  than  the  English  origin  of 
its  settlers.  Not  to  take  up  time  in  discussing  either  the  ab- 
stract adaptation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  character  to  the  circum- 
stances of  a  new  country,  or  its  relative  capacity  for  the  esta- 
blishment and  enjoyment  of  free  institutions,— the  most  cursory 
glance  at  the  comparative  condition,  past  or  present,  of  those 
portions  of  the  New  World,  which  were  planted  by  other  na- 
tions, is  amply  snmclent  to  iUustrate  this  idea.  Indeed,  our 
own  continent  affords  an  illustration  of  it,  impressed  upon  us 
anew  by  recent  events  in  the  Canadian  colonies,  which  renders 
any  reference  to  the  other  entirely  superfluous.  The  contrast 
between  the  social,  moral,  and  intellccttial  state  of  the  two  parts 
of  North  America  which  were  peopled  respectively  by  English- 
men and  Frenchmen,  has  been  often  nllndrd  to.  But  a  com- 
parlr'cm  of  their  political  conditions  exhibits  differences  still 
more  striking. 

Go  back  to  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  Slump  Act, 
and  survey  the  eircnitistnnces  of  the  two  portions  ol'  eonnti'y,  ;\s 
they  then  existed.  Both  are  in  a  state  ol  colon i;d  dependence 
on  Great  Britain.  Rnt  tlie  one  ha?  jn^t  been  icdueed  to  that 
state  by  force  of  arms.  Its  lields  and  villag(  s  have  just  been 
the  jicenes  ol  the  pillage  and  plunder  which  always  march  in 
the  train  of  eon(|ne>t  The  allegiaiKM^  of  their  owners  ha-  been 
violently  transferred  to  new  masters,  as  the  penaiiy  ol  defeat. 
And  lo  keep  alive  the  more  certainly  the  vindictive  feehngs 
which  belong  to  the  bosoms  of  a  vanqnisfied  ptople.  and  to 
frustrate  the  more  entirely  the  natural  influrnces  of  time  and 
cusiom  in  licaling  up  tlie  wounds  which  stich  a  subjugation  has 
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inflicted,  the  laws  of  their  conquerors  are  enacted  and -adminis- 
tered in  a  strange  tongue,  and  one  which  continually  reminds 
them  that  the  yoke  under  which  they  have  passed,  is  that  of  a 
nation  towards  which  they  have  an  hereditary  hatred.  The 
people  of  the  other  portion,  on  the  coiitraTy,  owe  their  relation 
to  the  common  sovereign  of  them  both,  to  nothing  but  their 
own  natural  and  voluntary  choice,  —  feel  towards  the  nation 
over  which  he  presides  nothing  but  the  attachment  and  venera- 
laon  of  cliiidren  towards  the  parent  of  their  pride,  and  are  bound 
to  it  by  the  powerful  ties  of  a  common  history,  a  common  lan- 
guage, and  a  common  blood.  Tell  me,  now,  which  of  the  two 
will  soonest  grow  impatient  of  its  colonial  restraint,  soonest 
throw  off  its  foreign  subordination,  and  soonest  assert  itself  free 
and  independent? 

And  what  other  solution  can  any  one  suggesl  to  the  problem 
})resented  by  the  fact  as  it  exists — the  vi^ry  reverise  of  lh;it 
wliich  wonl(]  thns  have  been  predieted,  —  what  other  clew  can 
any  one  otTer  to  the  mystery,  that  the  French  colonies  .-liould 
have  rem;iined,  not  entirely  cptif^tly,  indeed,  bnt  with  only  occa- 
sional retitrns  of  inetiectnal  tln-ocs  and  sjiasnir^,  up  to  this  very 
honr,  in  a  political  condition  wliich  every  thing  would  seem  to 
have  conspired  to  render  loathsome  and  al)!iorr(^nj ,  while  the 
Eiiglish  colonies,  snapping  :ilike  every  link  either  of  love  or  of 
power,  breaking  every  bond  both  of  affection  and  authority, 
resolved  themselves  into  an  independent  nation  half  a  ccnLury 
ago, — what  other  explanation,  I  repeat,  can  any  one  give  to 
this  paradox  fulfilled,  than  that  which  springs  from  a  considera- 
tion of  the  comparative  capacities  for  self-iniprovenu:nt  and 
self-goveninicat  of  the  races  by  which  they  were  ])Ianted  ?  A 
common  history,  a  common  language,  a  common  blood,  were, 
indeed,  links  of  no  ordinary  strength,  between  the  Atlantic  colo- 
nies and  the  mother  couniry.  JJut  that  language  \\  as  the  lan- 
guage in  which  Milton  had  sung,  Pym  pleaded,  and  Locke  rea- 
soned ;  that  blood  was  the  blood  which  Hampden  had  poured 
out  on  the  plain  of  Chalgrove,  and  in  which  Sidney  and  Rus- 
sell had  weltered  on  the  block  of  martyrdom  ;  and  that  history 
had  been  the  history  of  toiling,  straggling,  but  still-advancing 
liberty  for  a  thousand  years.    Such  links  could  only  unite  the 
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free.  They  lost  their  tenacity  in  a  moment,  when  attempted  to 
be  recast  on  the  forge  of  despotism  and  employed  in  the  service 
of  oppression.  Nay.  thn  brittle  fragments  into  which  they  were 
broken  in  such  a  proeos-^,  were  soon  monlded  and  tempered  and 
sharpened  into  the  very  blades  of  a  triumphant  resistance. 
What  more  etihctiv(>  iiistniments,  what  more  powerful  ineite- 
ments,  did  onr  lathers  enjoy,  in  their  vevohitionary  struggle,  than 
the  ]e«?^ons  alforded  tiiem  in  rhe  lanijuage,  tlie  example?  held  up 
to  thtau  in  the  history,  thr  principles,  opinions,  sensihilities.  im- 
pulses,  dowing  I'roni  ikc  liearis  and  vibratinir  lhrinii,di  tlic  veins, 
whieli  they  inherited  from  the  wry  nalion  ai^ainsi  which  they 
were  conten(]ing!  Yes,  let  u.-r^  not  (unit,  evtai  on  this  day,  when 
we  rniuuieniorate  the  foundation  of  a  colony  which  dates  back 
iis  origin  to  British  bigotry  and  British  ])(n'secution,  even  in  this 
coiineeiion,  too,  when  we  are  speaking  of  that  eonlest  for  lil.ierty 
which  owed  its  comtnencement  to  Brltibli  oppression  and  IJri- 
tish  despotism, —  let  us  not  omit  to  express  our  gratitndc  to 
God.  tliat  old  England  was  still  our  mother  country,  and  to  ae- 
knowJcdge  our  obligafiouij  to  our  British  ancestors  lor  the  glo- 
liou.s  capabilii icti  and  instincts  wliich  they  bequeathed  us. 

Rut,  with  the  single  exception  that  botli  emigrated  tVtini  L'.ng- 
iand,  the  colonies  of  Jamestown  and  I'lyuiourh  had  nothing  in 
common,  and,  to  all  outward  appearances,  the  former  enjoyed 
every  advantage.  The  two  companies,  as  it  happened,  though 
so  long  an  interval  elapsed  between  their  reaching  America,  left 
their  native  land  within  about  a  year  of  each  other ;  but  under 
what  widely  different  circumstances  did  they  embark!  The 
former  set  sail  from  the  port  of  the  Metropolis,  in  a  squadron  of 
three  vessels,  under  an  experienced  commander,  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  a  wealthy  and  powerful  corporation,  and  with  an 
ample  patent  from  the  Crown.  The  latter  betook  themselves  to 
their  solitary  bark,  by  stealth,  under  cover  of  the  night,  and 
from  a  bleak  and  desert  heath  in  Lincolnshire,  while  a  band  of 
armed  horsemen,  rushing  down  upon  them  before  the  embarka- 
tion was  completed,  made  prisoners  of  all  who  were  not  already 
on  board,  and  condemned  husbands  and  wives,  and  parents  and 
children,  to  a  cruel  and  almost  hopeless  separation. 

Nor  did  their  respective  arrivals  on  the  American  shores. 
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though  divided  by  a  period  of  thirteen  years,  present  a  less  sig- 
nal contrast.  The  Virginia  colony  entered  the  harbor  of  James- 
town about  the  middle  of  May,  and  never  could  that  lovely 
Queen  of  Spring  have  seemed  lovelier,  than  when  she  put  on  her 
flowery  kirtle  and  her  wreath  of  dusters,  to  welcome  those  ad- 
miring strangers  to  the  enjoyment  of  her  luxuriant  vegetation. 
But  there  were  no  May-flowers  for  the  Pilgrims,  save  the  name 
written,  as  in  mockery,  on  the  stern  of  their  treacherous  ship. 
They  entered  the  harbor  of  Plymouth  on  the  shortest  day  in  the 
year,  in  this  last  quarter  of  December,  —  and  when  could  the 
rigid  Winter-King  have  looked  more  repulsive  than  when, 
shrouded  with  snow  and  crowned  with  ice,  he  admitted  those 
shivering  wanderers  within  the  realms  of  his  dreary  domination  ? 

But  mark  the  sequel.  From  a  soil  teeming  with  every  variety 
of  production  for  food,  for  fragrance,  for  beauly,  for  profit,  the 
Jamestown  colonists  reaped  only  disappointment,  discord,  wretch- 
edness. Having  failed  in  the  great  object  of  their  adventure  — 
the  discovery  of  gold  —  they  soon  grew  weary  of  their  condi- 
tion, and  within  three  years  after  their  arrival  are  found  on  the 
point  of  abandoning  the  country.  Indeed,  they  are  actually 
embarked,  one  and  all,  with  this  intent,  and  are  already  at  the 
mouth  of  the  River,  when,  falling  in  with  new  hands  and  fresh 
supplies  which  have  been  sent  to  their  relief,  they  are  induced 
to  return  once  more  to  their  deserted  village. 

But  even  np  t4>  the  very  year  in  which  the  Pilgrims  landed, 
ten  years  after  this  renewal  of  their  designs,  they  "  had  hardly 
become  settled  in  thrir  minds,''  had  hardly  abandoned  the  pur^ 
pose  of  ultimately  returning  to  England ;  and  their  condition 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  in  1619,  and  again  in  1621, 
cargoes  of  young  women,  (a  commodity  of  which  there  was 
scarcely  a  sample  in  the  whole  plantation  —  and  would  to  Hea- 
ven, that  all  the  traffic  in  human  flesh  on  the  Virginian  coast, 
even  at  this  early  period,  had  been  as  innocent  in  itself  and  as 
beneficial  in  its  roBults  I)  were  sent  out  by  the  corporation  in 
London  and  sold  to  ihe  planters  for  wives,  at  from  one  hundred 
and  twenty  to  one  huiidred  nnd  fifty  pounds  of  tobacco  apiece! 

Nor  wan:  the  j)olitical  condition  of  the  Jamoi^town  colony 
much  in  advance  of  its  social  state.   The  charter,  under  which 
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they  came  out>  contained  not  a  single  element  of  popular  liberty, 
and  seenred  not  a  single  right  or  franchise  to  those  who  lived 
under  it.  And,  though  a  gleam  of  freedom  seemed  to  dawn 
upon  them  in  1619,  when  they  instituted  a  Colonial  Assembly 
and  introduced  the  representative  system  for  the  first  time  into 
the  New  World,  the  precarious  character  of  their  popular  insti- 
tutions  and  the  slender  foundation  of  their  popular  liberties  at 
a  much  later  period,  even  as  far  down  as  1671,  may  be  under- 
stood  from  that  extraordinary  declaration  of  Sir  William  Berke- 
ley, then  Governor  of  Virginia,  to  the  Lords  Commissioners:— 
"I  thank  God,  there  are  no  free  schools  nor  printing — and  I 
hope  we  shall  not  have  these  hundred  years ; —  for  learning  has 
brought  disobedience,  and  heresy,  and  sects  into  the  world ;  and 
printing  has  divulged  them,  and  libels  against  the  best  govern- 
ment   God  keep  us  from  both." 

But  how  was  it  with  the  Pilgrims  ?  From  a  soil  of  com- 
parative barrenness,  they  gathered  a  rich  harvest  of  content- 
ment, harmony,  and  happinese.  C  oining  to  it  for  no  purpose  of 
commerce  or  odvrnhire,  they  found  all  that  they  sought  — rcfo- 
ffious  freedom;  and  that  made  the  wilderness  to  them  like 
Eden,  and  the  desert  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord.  Of  quitting 
it,  from  the  very  hour  of  their  arrival,  they  seem  never  once  to 
have  entertainnd,  or  even  conceived,  a  thought  The  first  foot 
that  leapt  gently  but  fearlessly  on  Plymouth  Rock  was  a  pledge 
that  there  wotild  be  no  retreating, — tradition  tells  us  that  it  was 
the  foot  of  Maby  Ciiti,to\.*  They  hnve  bronofhf  their  wive? 
-and  their  little  ones  \\l'A\  them,  and  \\\y<\\  other  assurance  couid 
thev  sfive  that  thev  have  come  to  their  home?  And  Mccord- 
ingly  they  proceed  at  oiiee  to  invest  it  w  ith  all  tlio  attrihines  ot' 
home,  and  to  make  ii  a  i'ree.  and  a  liapi)y  liorne.  'I'he  cotiipact 
of  tlieir  own  adoption  under  whieli  ihey  landed,  rcmutued  ihe 
sole  guide  oi  their  government,  iox  nine  years,  and  though  it 

*  Tliu  disiitiotion  of  being  the  first  person  tliat  set  foot  on  riymmith  l\ock  has 
been  clainiccl  for  otiicrs  beside  Mary  Cliilton,  and  parlicniar] .  for  Jolm  Alden.  But  I 
couid  not  resist  the  remark  of  Jnd^  Davia  on  this  |}oiiit,iii  one  of  hin  notes  to  Mor- 
ton's Memorial.  After  qaotins  the  laoguagie  of  another,  that "  for  the  pni'poscs  of  the 
arts  a  (female  figure,  typical  of  ftiith,  lyn]ic,  ivid  r  linrity,  is  well  adapted,"  —  tie  observ^q 
that,  *'  as  there  is  a  great  degree  oi  uiuit;i  tii;ii:}-  on  tliis  subject,  it  is  not  only  gratctiil, 
but  allon'abie,  to  indulge  the  imagination,  and'wemay  expect  from  the  friends  of  John 
Alden,  that  they  shouM  gire  plai^  to  the  lady.** 
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was  then  superseded  by  a  chaiicr  from  the  Corporation  within 
whose  limits  they  had  fallen,  it  was  a  charter  of  a  liberal  and 
comprehensive  character,  and  under  its  provisions  they  conti* 
nued  to  lay  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  dvU  freedom. 
The  trial  by  jury  was  established  by  the  Pilgrims  within  three 
years  after  their  anrival,  and  constitutes  the  appropriate  opening 
to  the  first  chapter  of  their  legislation.  The  education  of  their 
children,  as  we  have  seen,  was  one  of  their  main  motives  for 
leaving  Holland,  and  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  it  was 
among  the  earliest  subjects  of  their  attention ;  while  the  plant- 
ers of  Massachusetts,  who  need  not  be  distingoished  from  the 
plantew  of  Hymouth  for  any  purposes  of  this,  comparison, 
founded  the  college  at  Cambridge  in  1636 ;  set  up  a  printing 
press  at  the  same  place  in  1639,  which  ^  divulged,''  in  its  first 
workings  at  least,  nothing  more  libellous  or  heretical  than  a 
Pisalm  book  and  an  Almanac ;  and  as  early  as  1647  had  insti* 
tuted,  by  an  ever«memorable  statute,  that  noble  system  of  New 
England  free  schools,  which  constitutes  at  this  moment  the  best 
security  of  liberty,  wherever  liberty  exists,  and  its  best  hope, 
wherever  it  is  still  to  be  established. 

It  would  carry  me  far  beyond  the  allowable  limits  of  this 
Address,  if,  indeed,  I  have  not  already  exceeded  them,  to  con- 
trast, in  detail,  the  respective  influences  upon  our  country,  and, 
through  it,  upon  the  world,  of  these  two  original  colonies.  The 
elements  for  such  a  contrast  T  have  already  suggested,  and  I 
shall  content  myself  with  only  adding  further  upon  this  point, 
the  recent  and  very  remarkable  testimony  of  two  most  intelli- 
gent French  travellers,  whose  writings  upon  the  United  States 
have  justly  received  such  distinguished  notice  on  both  sides  the 
Atlantic. 

"  I  have  already  observed,"  says  De  Tocqueville,  that  "  the 
origin  of  the  American  settlements  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 

first  and  most  efficacious  cause,  to  which  the  present  prosperity 
of  the  United  States  may  be  attributed.  .  .  .  "When  I 
reflect  upon  the  consequences  of  this  primary  circumstance, 
methinks,  I  see  the  destiny  of  America  embodied  in  the  tirst 
Puritan  who  landed  on  these  shores,  just  as  the  human  race 
was  represented  by  the  first  man." 
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"  If  we  wished,"  says  Chevalier,  to  form  a  single  type,  repre- 
senting the  American  character  of  the  present  moment  as  a  sin- 
gle \\  iii  le,  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  at  least  three  fourths  of 
the  Yankee  race  and .  to  mix  it  with  hardly  one  fourth  of  the 
Virginian.*' 

Bat  the  'Virg^a  type  was  not  complete  when  it  first  appeared 
on  the  coast  of  Jamestown,  and  I  must  not  omit,  before  bring- 
ing these  remarks  to  a  conclusion,  to  alinde  to  one  other  element 
of  any  just  comparison  between  the  two  colonies.  The  year 
1620  was  unquestionably  the  great  epoeh  of  American  destinies. 
Within  its  latter  half  were  included  the  two  events  which  have 
exercised  incomparably  the  most  controlling  influence  on  the 
character  and  fortunes  of  onr  country.  At  the  very  time  the 
Mayflower,  with  its  precious  burden,  was  engaged  in  its  peril- 
ous voyage  to  Plymouth,  another  ship,  far  otherwise  ladon,  was 
approaching  thi;  liavbor  of  Virginja.  It  was  a  Dutch  man-of- 
war,  and  its  cargo  con^i^led  in  })arr  of  ticeniy  slaves,  which 
wore  snijjecti'il  to  sale  on  their  anival,  and  with  which  the 
loundalions  of  domestic  slavery  in  North  America  were  laid. 

1  sec  iliose  two  fatc-lreighled  vessels,  laboring  under  the 
divided  destinies  of  the  same  nation,  and  striving  against  the 
billows  of  the  same  sea,  like  tlie  principles  of  good  and  evil 
advancing"  side  by  side  on  the  same  gi'eat  ocean  ol'  liumaii  life, 
I  hear  iroui  the  om^  the  si^hs  of  wrL'tchedncfaS,  the  groans  of 
despair,  the  enr&es  and  claiikiiigs  of  strnggling  captivity,  sound- 
ing and  swelling  on  the  same  gak  ,  Vv  liii  h  bears  only  from  the 
other  the  pleasant  voices  of  prayer  and  praise,  the  cheerful 
muludy  of  coiiiuntuient  and  ha])piness.  slm  glad,  the  glorious 
"  anthem  of  the  free."  O,  could  some  angel  arm,  like  that 
which  seems  to  guide  and  guard  tlic  Pilirrim  bark,  be  now  inter- 
posed to  arrest,  avert,  dash  down,  and  overwhelm  its  aeeurse;d 
compeer  I  But  it  may  not  be.  They  have  both  leuehed  ia 
safety  the  place  of  their  destination.  Freedom  aud  Slavery,  ia 
one  and  the  same  year,  have  landed  on  these  American  shores. 
And  American  liberty,  like  the  Victor  of  ancient  Bome,  is 
doomed,  let  us  hope  not  forever,  to  endure  the  presence  of  a 
fettered  captive  as  a  companion  iii  her  Car  of  Triumph ! 
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Gentlemeit  of  the  New  England  Society  m  the  cUy  of  New 
Yorky  —  I  mnst  detain  you  no  longer.  In  preparing  to  discharge 
the  duty,  which  yon  have  done  me  the  unmerited  honor  to  as- 
sign me  in  the  celebration  of  this  hallowed  Anniversary,  I  was 
more  than  once  tempted  to  quit  the  narrow  track  of  remark 
which  I  have  now  pursued,  and  to  indulge  in  speculations  or  dis- 
cussions of  a  more  immediate  and  general  interest.  But  it 
seemed  to  me,  that  if  there  was  any  day  in  the  year  which  be- 
longed of  right  to  the  past  and  the  dead,  this  was  that  day,  and 
to  the  pMi^t  and  the  dead  I  resolved  to  devote  my  exclusive  atten- 
tion. But  though  I  have  fulfilled  that  resolution,  as  you  will 
bear  me  witness,  with  undeviating  fidelity,  many  of  the  topics 
which  I  had  proposed  to  myself  seem  hardly  to  have  been  en- 
tered upon, — some  of  them  scarcely  approached.  The  princi- 
ples of  the  Pilgrims,  the  virtues  of  the  Pilgrims,  the  faults  of 
the  Pilgrims  —  alas !  there  are  enough  always  ready  to  make 
the  most  of  these :  —  the  personal  charartrrs  of  their  brave  and 
pious  leaders,  Bradford,  Brewster,  Carver,  Winslow,  Alden,  Al- 
lerton,  Standish,  —  the  day  shall  not  pass?  away  without  their 
names  being  once  at  least  audibly  and  honorably  pronounced  :  — 
thr  iimdnal  rise  and  progress  of  the  colony  tliey  ]:)lanted,  and  of 
the  old  Coiunionwoaltli  with  which  it  was  early  incorporatod  :  — 
the  orisrin  and  growth  of  tiie  other  colonies,  Ivhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, New  liatiipsliire,  and  the  rc3t,  which  were  afterwards 
included  within  rlit*  liruiis  oi  New  England,  and  many  of  the 
sons  of  all  of  wdiicii  are  doubtless  present  lu  re  this  day: —  the 
history  of  New  England  as  a  whole,  its  great  deeds  and  great 
men.  its  schools  and  scholars,  its  heroes  and  battle-fipld>.  its 
ingcnnity  and  industry,  its  soil, —  hard  and  blony,  indeed,  but  of 
inestiaiablt"  richness  in  repelling  from  its  culture  the  idle,  the 
ignorant,  and  the  enslaved,  and  in  developing  the  energies  of  free, 
intelligent,  independent  labor: — the  influences  of  New  Kng- 
laiid  abroad  as  well  as  at  honi(\  its  emigration,  ever  onward, 
with  the  axe  in  one  hand  and  the  l)il)Ie  in  the  other,  clearing 
out  the  wild  growth  of  buckeye  and  hickory,  and  planting  the 
trees  of  knowledge  and  of  life,  driving  the  bufialo  from  forest 
to  lake,  from  lake  to  prairie,  and  from  prairie  to  the  sea.  till 
the  very  meuiory  of  its  existence  would  seem  likely  to  be  lost, 
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but  for  the  noble  City  which  its  pursuers,  pausing  for  an  instant 
on  their  track,  have  called  by  its  name,  and  founded  on  its 
favorite  haunt: — these  and  a  hundred  other  themes  of  interest- 
ing and  appropriate  discussion,  have,  I  am  sensible,  been  quite 
omitted.  But  I  have  already  exhausted  your  patience,  or  cer- 
tainly my  own  strength,  and  I  hasten  to  relieve  them  both. 

It  has  been  suggested,  Gentlemen,  by  one  of  the  French  tra- 
vellers, whose  opinions  I  have  just  cited,  that,  though  the  Yan- 
kee has  set  his  marlc  on  the  United  States  durins:  the  last  half 
century,  and  thoni^b  "  he  still  rules  the  nation,"  that  yet,  the 
physical  labor  of  civilization  h  now  nearly  brought  to  an  end, 
the  physical  basis  of  society  entirely  laid,  and  that  other  influ- 
ences are  soon  abont  to  predominate  in  rearing  np  the  social 
suj)orstrnctiire  of  om*  natit)n.  T  hail  tlu^  existenee  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, and  of  tnhers  like  it  in  all  j)arts  of  the  TTnion,  bound 
together  by  the  goldon  cor(h  of"  friejidship.  charity,  and  mnlual 
assistance,"  as  a  pledge  that  New  England  jirinciple?,  whether  in 
ascendency  or  under  dej)ression  in  thf  nai  ion  at  large,  will  n''ver 
stand  in  need  of  warm  hearts  and  bold  tongues  to  cherish  and 
vindicate  them.  But,  at  any  rate,  let  rejoice  that  thev  have  so 
long  pervaded  the  country  and  so  long  prevaik?d  in  her  institu- 
tions. Let  us  rejoice  that  the  liasis  ot  her  society  has  boon  laid 
by  Yankee  arms.  Let  us  rejoice  that  the  corjjcr-sionc  of  our 
republican  edifice  was  hewn  ont  from  the  old,  original,  |)riniitive, 
Pl\  rnonrh  qnarry.  in  what  reiiiaiius  to  be  done,  eit  her  in  linishing 
or  in  oruaiuenling  that  edifice,  softer  and  more  ])liabl(^  materials 
may,  perhaps,  be  preferred,  —  the  New  Eiiglund  granite  may  be 
thought  too  rough  and  unvvdeldy,  —  the  architects  may  condemn 
it,  —  the  builders  may  reject  it, —  but  still,  still,  it  will  rcmuin 
the  deep  and  enduring  foundation,  not  to  be  removed  without 
undermining  the  whole  fabric.  And  should  that  fabric  be  des- 
tined to  stand,  even  when  bad  government  shall  descend  upon 
it  like  the  rains,  and  corruption  come  round  about  it  like  the 
floods,  and  faction,  discord,  disunion,  and  anarchy  blow  and 
beat  upon  it  like  the  Winds, — as  Qod  grant  it  may  stand  for- 
ever!—  it  will  still  owe  its  stability  to  no  more  effective  earthly 
influence,  than,  that  it  was  founded  on  pilgrim  bock. 
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AN  ADDRESfi,  i>F:Mri;i;i:r>  r.KForvi:  xjtE  BOSTON  mercantile  i.ibuauy 

ASSOCIATION,  ON  XUK  OCCASION  OP  THfilfi  TWi^JXY-riFTH  ^INNIVKKSAKY, 
OCTOBER  15,  1645. 


MB-FRHaiOKHT  AND  GeKTLBUBN  Ot  VHB  MeBCANTILE  LiBRAKT  AsflOCIATIOK,-^ 

I  AM  greatly  honored  by  the  part  which  you  have  assigned  me 
on  this  occasion,  and  by  thus  being  permitted  to  add  my  nam^ 
to  the  list  of  distinguished  persons  who  have  addressed  you  at 
your  anniversary  celebrations.  John  Davis,  George  Putnam, 
Bnfus  Choate,  Edward  Everett,—- 1  need  name  no  more  of 
them  to  justify  me  in  saying,  that  any  one  may  feel  proud  at 
being  called  on  to  follow  in  such  footsteps.  I  need  name  no 
more  of  tbem,  certainly,  to  warrant  me  in  adding,  that  no  one 
can  fail  to  feel  some  touches,  also,  of  a  less  welcome  and  less 
inspiriting  emotion  than  that  of  pride,  as  he  finds  himself  rising 
to  tread  in  such  tracks,  and  begins  to  realiise,  by  something  of  a 
practical  experiment,  the  full  measnie  of  the  strides  before  him. 
It  is  grateful  to  remember  at  such  a  moment,  that  I  am  any 
thing  but  a  volunteer  in  your  service,  and  that  there  are  those 
present  who  can  bear  witness,  how  gladly  I  would  have  been 
excused  again,  as  more  than  once  in  years  past,  from  encounter- 
ing its  perilous  contrasts.  And  now,  in  complying  at  last  with 
your  kind  solicitations,  I  propose  to  enter  upon  no  labored  dis- 
cussion of  formal  topics,  but  rather  conforming  myself  to  the 
spirit  of  an  anniversary  and  an  introductory  address,  as  well  as 
to  what  I  understand  to  be  your  own  expectations  and  wishes 
this  evening,  to  find  the  subject  of  my  remarks  in  the  circum- 
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stances  of  the  occasion,  and  in  the  character  of  the  institution 
before  me. 

You  have  arrived,  Gentlemen,  at  a  marked  epoch  in  your  his- 
tory. You  are  assembled  to  commemorate  your  Twenty- Fifth 
Anniversary.  A  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed  away  since,  at 
a  little  meeting  held  at  the  Commercial  Coffee  House  in  this 
city,  under  the  lead  of  a  gentleman,  whose  name  has  been 
honorably  connected  with  more  than  one  of  our  most  valued 
institutions,  as  well  as  with  repeated  terms  of  popular  and  effi- 
dent  administration  of  the  chief  magistracy  of  our  city,  (Mr. 
Theodore  Lyman,)  your  association  took  its  rise.  Your  progress 
was  for  many  years  slow.  The  excellent  report  of  your  last 
board  of  directors  exhibits  a  record  of  early  trials  and  struggles, 
such  as  no  institution,  not  founded  upon  the  rock  of  true  prin- 
ciple and  real  merit,  could  have  survived.  It  points,  indeed,  to 
more  than  one  period  in  your  history,  when  you  found  it  all  but 
impossible  to  maintain  your  organization,  and  when  yon  had 
litUe  more  than  a  name  to  live.  The  persevering  energy  of 
some  of  your  early  members,  however,  has  not  been  unrewarded 
in  the  end.  Within  a  few  years  past  all  obstacles  to  your  ad- 
vancement have  been  overcome.  Large  additions  have  been 
made  to  your  funds,  to  your  library,  and  to  your  numbers,  now 
amounting  to  nearly  eight  hundred ;  and  you  have  given  a  fresh 
pledge,  within  a  few  months  past,  that  your  institution  shall  be 
sustained  and  perpetuated,  by  asking  and  accepting  a  charter 
&om  the  Commonwealth.  At  the  dose,  then,  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  since  the  date  of  your  original  organization,  you  have 
assembled  here  to-night,  in  the  enjoyment  of  every  circumstance, 
both  of  prosperity  for  the  present  and  of  hope  for  the  future,  and 
in  the  presence  of  this  crowded  company  of  patrons  and  friends, 
to  celebrate  your  first  anniversary  as  an  incorporated  associa- 
tion. 

I  congratulate  you,  £:^entlemen5  mor^t  cordially  on  this  consum- 
mation. I  congrarnlarc  this  coi^nnnnitv.  that  your  aHsociaiion 
has  outlived  the  discouraL'cnicnls  and  crnbarrassincnTs  of  its 
infancy,  and  hn«  fit  lonath  taken  its  place  among  the  public  and 
permanent  institutions  of  our  city.  A  legisslative  charter  has  of 
itself,  indeed,  added  little  to  your  claims  to  consideration.  In 
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some  quarters,  it  may  railicr  be  thought  to  havn  rendered  you 
an  object  of  suBpicion,  jealonsy,  and  odium ;  though  I  think  it 
would  puzzle  the  sturdiest  deerier  of  corporation?  to  put  his 
linger  upon  the  elaasc  in  your  charter,  which  clothes  you  with 
powers  formidable  to  any  thinir,  but  idleness,  ignorance,  and 
vice.  But  it  has  certainly  furnished  you  with  facilities  for  self- 
govemmcnl,  and  for  the  inanagciaciit  and  iransuiissiou  of  pro- 
perty, and  for  setting  a  jusl  limit  to  the  responsi!)iliry  of  your 
iiieiiibers,  and  for  securing  a  just  accountability  for  the  bounty 
of  yonr  benefactors,  which  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  most  auspi- 
cious iiUiuenee  on  your  future  condition  and  progress.  Aiid 
may  it  not  be  hoped,  as  among  its  incidental  advantages,  that  it 
may  have  armed  you  thus  early  against  prejudices,  wliich  may, 
at  any  time  or  under  any  influences,  seek  to  get  possession  of 
your  minds,  in  reference  to  a  species  of  social  machinery,  which 
has  been,  in  my  judgmenl,  more  potent  than  power-looiii  or 
steam-engine,  in  advancing  the  best  interests  of  society?  May 
it  not  be  hoped,  that  your  early  enlistment  in  the  ranks  of  a 
chartered  company^  may  impress  you  indelibly  with  the  true 
idea,  that  though,  according  to  the  musty  and  moth>eaten  maxim 
of  the  law,  corporations  may  have  no  souls,  those  who  consti- 
tute them  have;  and  that  they  are  entitled  to  be  judged,  in  their 
corporate  as  well  as  in  their  individual  capacity,  by  their  de- 
signs, their  objects,  and  their  acts  ? 

Your  designs,  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  are  inscribed,  in 
brief  but  comprehensive  terms,  on  the  face  of  your  charter. 
You  have  been  made  a  corporation  "  for  the  purpose  of  diflusing 
and  promoting  knowledge  among  young  men,  (including  all 
firom  fourteen  years  of  age  upwards,)  now  engaged  in,  or  des- 
tined for,  the  mercantile  profession ;  and  while  you  are  faith- 
ful to  such  ends,  you  cannot  fail  to  meet  with  the  respect,  the 
encouragement,  the  cordial  approbation  and  support  of  all  good 
men.  For  myself,  certainly,  in  whatever  light  I  look  at  such  an 
association,  whether  in  regard  to  the  present  circumstances  or 
the  future  pursuits  of  those  who  compose  it,  its  interest  and  im- 
portance seem  hardly  susceptible  of  exaggeration. 

I  see  in  it,  in  the  first  place,  an  instrument  of  unspeakable 
proUt  and  preservation — intellectual  profit  and  moral  preserva^ 
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Hon — to  vast  numbers  of  yoimg'  men,  who  in  saccessive  years 
sbaU  be  enrolled  among  its  members*  I  see  gathered  nightly  in 
its  halls,  within  well-stored  alcoves,  and  around  tables  spread 
with  whatever  can  nourish  the  intellect  or  stimulate  the  soul  of 
man  —  a  feast  which,  after,  no  repenting  draws  "  —  those  who 
might  otherwise  be  led  away  by  the  temptations  of  profligacy 
or  crime.  The  fresh  and  unstained  country  boy,  sent  out  in  the 
first  flush  of  his  young  heart  from  the  parental  home,  to  en- 
counter the  contaminations  of  a  great  city  as  he  may,  with  a 
hope  which  has  no  horizon  short  of  gaining  the  whole  world, 
but  without  a  thought  of  the  peril  of  losing  his  own  soul ;  the 
young  lad  of  yet  sadder  fortune,  to  whom,  in  the  providence  of 
God,  there  remains  no  parental  home,  no  precious  influence  of 
a, father's  or  a  mother's  eye,  beneath  which  he  may  shelter  him- 
self after  the  toil  of  to-day  is  over,  and  gather  fresh  strength  for 
the  trials  and  temptations  of  to-morrow ;  and  those  whom  a 
hundred  other  nameless  peculiarities  of  condition  or  of  temper- 
ament may  render  the  ready  victims  of  the  snares  that  lie  con- 
cealed, or  of  the  pitfalls  that  gape  openly,  at  the  corners  of  every 
street  of  a  crowded  metropolis  like  this ;— •  I  see  them  all,  not 
merely  drawn  off  from  their  exposure  to  evil,  but  provided  with 
the  means  of  innocent  recreation  and  valuable  improvement. 

Tf  the^e  be  a  class  of  institutions  more  important  than  any  or 
all  others,  to  the  moral  character  of  our  community,  it  is  that 
which  furnishes  entertainment  and  employment  during  the  even- 
ings— the  long  winter,  and  the  short  summer  evenings,  too  — 
for  young  men ;  and  more  especially  for  those,  who  either  have 
no  homes  to  which  they  may  resort,  or  for  whom  the  influences 
of  the  paternal  roof  have  been  in  any  way  paralyzed.  Tiibra- 
ries  and  reading-rooms  for  the  merchants'  clerks  and  the  me- 
chanics' apprentices  of  our  city,  numerous  enoni^h  and  spacious 
enough  to  aceomrnodatc  them  all,  and  furnished  with  every 
temptation  wliicli  the  aiiipler^t  cndownKMits  can  supply  ;  —  these 
are  amons;  th<^  ino^i  eH'cctive  iiistrKiyiciifs  which  can  be  devised, 
for  advancing:  our  ]iii,diest  moral  and  r~ocial  interests,  and  are 
entitled  to  th<^  nios:  iiberal  encoin'agcuicnt  of  all  true  philan- 
thropists, li  is  not  cnm]i:^h,  that  tlie  tippliuir-shops  and  gam- 
bling-tables are  broken  up.     There  is  aiiscbiei  still  for  idle 
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minds  to  devise,  and  for  idle  hands  to  do.-  Innocent  entertain- 
ment and  useful  occupation  must  be  supplied,  and  supplied 
with  some  circumstance  of  interest  and  attraction  and  fascina- 
tion, if  possible,  or  you  have  only  driven  dissipation  and  vice 
from  the  public  Iiaunt  to  the  private  hiding  place,  where  they 
will  lose  nothing  of  their  grossness  or  their  guilt,  by  losing  all 
their  apprehension  of  exposure.  And  when  the  cheering  spec- 
tacle IS  exhibited  of  the  young  men  of  the  city,  associating 
themselves  for  this  great  end  of  their  own  self-defence;  organiz- 
ing themselves,  not  into  a  company,  like  that  recently  instituted 
by  the  merchants*  clerks  of  London,  for  making  up  to  their  em- 
ployers out  of  a  common  stock,  the  losses  which  may  result 
from  their  own  armual,  ascertained,  average  of  frond  and 
roguery,  bnt  into  a  company  to  insnre  themselves  against  the 
vices  and  immoralities  and  idleness  from  which  those  losgcs  and 
those  frauds  How  as  from  their  foniitain,  —  what  heart  can 
refnse  them  its  sincerest  sympathy,  what  tonguu  its  most  eo- 
comaging  word,  wiiat  hand  its  most  efficient  aid  I 

if  there  be  an  apj)eal  for  sympathy  and  encouragement  which 
no  patriotic  or  philanthropic  breast  can  resist,  it  is  that  of  young 
tnen  struggling  against  the  temptations  whicli  beset  their  path, 
and  striving  to  |)repare  themselves,  intellectually  and  morally, 
for  discharging  the  duties  which  are  about  to  devolve  on  their 
maturer  life.  And  if  there  be  a  spectacle  calculated  to  fill  every 
such  breast  with  joy.  and  to  reward  a  thousand-fold  those  who 
may  have  contriljiued  in  any  way  to  the  result,  it  is  that  of 
young  men  vvlio  liave  tims  striven  and  struggled  with  success. 
There  is  a  name  in  history.  It  is  associated  with  some  of  the 
proudest  achievements  of  the  proudest  empire  in  the  world.  It 
has  been  shouted  along  the  chariot  ways  of  imperial  Rome  on 
occasions  of  her  most  magnificent  triumphs.  Whole  volumes 
have  been  filled  with  the  brUliaut  acts  which,  have  illustrated 
that  name  in  three  successive  generations.  But  there  is  a  little 
incident  which  takes  up  hardly  ten  lines  on  the  historic  page, 
which  has  invested  it  with  a  charm  higher  and  nobler  than  all 
these.  The  Sybils,  we  are  told,  had  prophesied  that  the  Bom 
Dea  should  be  introduced  into  Rome  by  the  best  man  among 
the  Romans.    The  Senate  was  accordingly  busied  to  pass  judg- 
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ment  who  was  the  best  mm  in  the  dtp.  And  it  is  no  small 
tribute  to  the  Roman  virtue  of  that  day,  that  all  men  are  said 
to  have  been  more  ambitious  to  get  the  victory  in  that  dispute, 
than  if  they  had  stood  to  be  elected  to  the  highest  and  most 
lucrative  ofTices  and  honors  wit  hi  q  the  gift  of  the  Senate  or  the 
people.  The  Senate  at  last  selected  Publius  Scipio  ;  of  whom 
the  only  record  is,  that  he  was  the  nephew  of  Cneus,  who  viras 
killed  in  Spain,  and  that  he  was  a  man,  who  had  never 

attained  to  that  lowest  of  all  the  public  honors  of  the  empire, 
for  which  it  was  only  necessary  for  him  to  have  reached  the  age 
of  two-and-twenty  years.  "We  may  admire  —  wc  i  i  ist  admire 
— the  resistless  energy,  the  matchless  heroism,  oi  those  two 
thunderbolts  of  war  —  Scipio,  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal,  and 
Scipio,  the  destroyer  of  Carthage.  But  who  does  not  feel  that 
this  little  story  has  thrown  around  that  name  a  halo  of  peerless 
brilliancy ;  yes,  one 

Which  shall  new  lustre  boast, 
When  victors'  \vreath»  and  monardis'  gems 
Shall  blend  in  common  dust  1 

Bnt  T  proposed  to  spenk  of  vour  Institution  in  its  relations 
rather  lo  the  future  pur.-nrts.  Ihaii  to  the  present  circninstancps, 
of  those  of  whoiri  it  is  ( t)niposed.  I  see  bi  iore  me  and  around 
me,  as  its  member^',  tlicfatnrc  merchanh  of  JJosfon ;  tho«r,  who 
in  the  progvrss  of  time,  are  to  take  the  places  ot  the  intelligent, 
the  enterprising,  tlip  wealthy  find  honorable  men,  who  now  carry 
on  the  vast  foreign  imd  domestic  trade  of  tliis  i^reat  commercial 
eni))orinm.  To  tai<;e  the  places  which  have  been  tilled  by  the 
past  and  present  merchants  of  iJostonl  How  much,  Mi\  Presi- 
dent, is  included  in  this  ideal  How  much  of  solemn  resj^onsi- 
bility  io\-  yon  and  your  associates;  how  much  of  deep  coucerii 
and  momentous  import  to  the  prosperity  and  honor  of  our 
beloved  city  !  Let  us  pause,  before  passing  to  less  local  and 
limited  views,  and  reflect  for  a  few  mumcuito  ou  the  influence 
which  has  been  exerted  by  commerce,  and  by  those  who  have 
been  eni,^aged  in  commerce,  on  the  fortunes  and  chavaetcr  of  the 
pleasant  place,  in  which  we  all  thaiik  God  this  ni^lit  and  every 
night  of  our  lives,  I  trast,  that  our  lots  have  been  cast. 
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The  site  of  our  City  seems  originally  to  have  been  selected 
with  no  particular  reference  to  commercial  advantages.  Other 
thoughts  than  those  of  trade  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  first 
settlers  of  Boston,    They  sought  security  from  the  mingled 

political  and  ecclesiastical  oppressions  of  the  old  world,  and  a 
refuge  for  the  enjoyment  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  These 
thev  could  find  nowhere  but  in  the  wilderness  of  this  new  Hemi- 
sphere  ;  but  having  .sought  them  and  found  them  here,  all  other 
matlers  were,  at  the  outset,  certainly,  cornparaiivcly  indifferent 
to  them.  On  what  precise  spot  of  this  vast  solitude, —  "nil 
before  them,  where  to  choose,*'  —  they  should  plant  themselves, 
mattered  little,  save  as  their  immediate  safety  and  sustenance 
ai]d  quiet  might  be  affected;  and  by  these  consideral ions,  far 
more  than  by  any  larger  views  of  future  advantage  or  aggran- 
dizement to  themselves  or  their  posterity,  they  seem  to  have  been 
governed  in  the  selection  of  that  spot. 

Tliey  de&iicd  sal'fty  from  the  assaults  of  raercilcbs  savages. 
Hence  they  would  not  go  far  into  the  interior,  where  they  might 
be  surrounded  and  cut  off.  They  desired  to  be  as  near  as  three 
thousand  miles  of  perilous  and  pilih'ss  oeeaii  would  allow  them 
to  be,  1o  the  dear  friends  and  families  from  whom  they  had  just 
been  sadly  separated  in  England  ;  to  be  where  rhey  eould  readily 
receive  and  welcome  and  embrace  those  who  might  fctiil  be 
moved  to  come  over  and  join  them,  and  where  iliey  might  hear 
as  often  and  as  early  as  possible  from  those  who  might  continue 
to  stay  behind.  The  many  necessities  of  food  and  clothing, 
too,  which  must  still  be  supplied  them  from  abroad,  would  add 
a  yet  stronger  link  to  the  considerations  which  thus  chained 
them  to  the  coast. 

There  were  some  necessaries  of  life,  however,  which  must  be 
furnished  on  the  spot,  or  not  at  all.  One  of  these  was  fresh 
water  to  drink.  And  strange  as  it  strikes  us  in  these  days,  when 
it  would  seem  impossible  ~  nay,  when  it  is  impossible  —  for 
the  thirst  of  our  people  to  be  palatably  or  wholesomely  slaked 
from  day  to  day,  unless  Long  Fond,  or  Spot  Pond,  or  Charles 
River,  be  brought  bodily  into  our  midst,  and  when  we  are  likely 
to  suffer  the  tortures  of  Tantalus  until  conflicting  interest  and 
discordant  opinions  have  fought  themselves  into  a  state  of  recon* 
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dliation  or  compromise, — strange,  I  say,  as  it  appears  at  such 
a  moment,  it  was  the  fresh  water,  and  Dot  the  salt  water,  advan- 
tages of  the  sitoation,  which  determined  the  locality  of  our  city. 

An  excellent  spring  of  water  "  is  recorded  —  and  I  cannot  but 
wish  that  it  still  existed  somewhere  else  than  on  the  ancient 
records  —  as  among  the  most  prominent  causes  for  planting 
Boston  upon  this  peninsula ;  while  not  a  word  is  said  of  yon- 
der  capacious  and  noble  harbor. 

Other  Tiews,  more  or  less  capricious,  entered  into  the  choice 
of  a  location.  «  Governor  Winthrop,  (we  are  informed  by  Cap- 
tain Clap,)  purposed  to  set  down  his  station  about  Cambridge,  or 
somewhere  on  the  river ;  but  viewing  the  place,  he  liked  that 
plain  neckf  that  was  then  called  Blackston^s  neck."  And  Wood, 
in  bis  New  England  Prospect,  would  seem  to  imply  that  our 
fathers  might  have  been  influenced  by  their  desire  to  obtain 
security  from  other  foes  besides  the  Indians,-' when  he  enume- 
rates, with  so  felicitous  an  example  of  the  climax,  among  the 
principal  recommendations  of  this  "plain  neck,"  its  singular 
exemption  from  those  three  great  annoyances,  "  wolves,  rattle- 
snakes, and  mosquitos ! " 

At  any  rate,  the  idea  of  founding  a  great  commercial  raetro- 
polls  was  not  in  all  the  thoughts  of  the  first  planters  of  Boston. 
And  yet  within  a  very  few  years  from  its  original  settlement 
the  commercial  destiny  of  the  place  was  shaped  and  deter- 
mined. Indeed,  T  can  hardly  consider  as  any  thing  less  than  a 
clrnr  foreshadowing  of  that  destiny^ — if  rather  it  were  not  the 
first  step  in  its  fulfilment,  —  the  building  and  launching  on  the 
Mystic  river,  by  Governor  Winthrop  himself,  in  1631,  within 
one  year  from  the  day  from  which  the  existence  of  our  city 
bears  date,  of  the  first  Boston  vessel.  A  little  bark  of  only 
thirty  tons  though  it  was,  yet  called  the  Elessing  of  the  Bay, 
and  launched  on  the  fom'th  day  of  July,  it  seems  a  beautiful 
archetype  of  those  countless  bles«in£r''  of  the  Bay,  which  were 
to  be  witnessed  iuid  enjoyed  here,  when  the  commerce  of  Boston 
should  have  had  time  to  estai)h'sh  and  expand  itselt',  and  wlien 
another  and  more  memoral)le.  tar  distant  bin  even  then  inevita- 
ble  and  almost  foreseen,  Koiurh  of  July,  should  have  thrown 
over  that  commerce,— never,  I  trust,  to  be  furled  or  rent  in 
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twain, — the  glorious  banner  of  a  free,  independent,  and  united 
Republic! 

Certainly,  Gentlemen,  almost  from  that  early  day,  the  history 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  our  city  is  the  history  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  its  commerce.  For  the  first  few  years,  indeed,  the 
trade  of  the  place  was  confined  principally  to  a  little  barter  with 
the  natives  for  furs  and  skins*  And  for  some  years  afterwards, 
the  records  of  mere  mercantil*  ti  aosactions  are  overlaid  by  the 
more  important  regisli^tioti  of  the  establishment  of  towns  and 
churches  and  schools,  of  fundamental  laws,  and  the  tribunals  for 
their  administration  and  execution.  As  early  as  1633,  however, 
we  find  mention  of  the  bnilding  of  another  ship  of  twice  the 
burden  of  the  first ;  and  in  1634  we  hear  of  John  Cogan  set- 
ting up  the  first  shop  on  the  peninsula,  who  thus,  perhaps,  may 
bp  ontiflod  to  be  remembered  as  the  first  Boatou  merchant  In 
1639,  we  learn  that  the  ship-builders  and  fishermen  of  this  and 
the  neighboring  settlements  of  the  colony,  had  become  so  nume- 
rous and  of  such  importance  in  the  estimation  of  the  people,  as 
to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  special  exemption  from  what  our 
fathers,  in  their  ignorant  siropUcity,  considered  as  among  the 
most  imperative  of  their  civil  and  Christian  duties  —  milUary 
trainings.  And  in  the  same  year,  we  catch  anofher  most  inter- 
esting glimpse  of  the  operations  of  our  growing  irade,  in  a  com- 
plaint solemnly  considered  by  the  nenernl  Gouiit,  no-nin  t  alleged 
oppression  in  tho  of  I'oreign  commtxJitios :  when  .Mr.  Robert 
Ivrri yncj  who  kept  a  shop  in  Boston, —  (\viu>  will  he  rcinctiilirrrd, 
perhaps,  as  the  first  commander  of  the  Ancii  iiT  and  lloiitnviAilt- 
Artillery  Company,  and  who  has  secured  ior  himself  a  ir.^s 
enviai>le  notoriety  as  the  author  of  a  Will  which  occupies  no 
less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  pasres  on  our  Probate 
records,)  —  having  been  eonvictcd  of  taking  in  some  cases 
above  sixpence  in  the  shilling  proiii,  in  some  above  eigliL-pence, 
and  in  some  small  things  above  two  tor  one,  was  adjudged  to 
pay  a  penalty  of  two  himdrcd  dollars  I 

On  this  occasion,  ihc  Church,  as  well  a^  the  State,  has  left  re- 
cord of  its  views  of  commercial  matters.  Not  only  wub  Captain 
Keayne  subjected  to  the  censure  ol  the  ecclesiastical  synod,  but 
Mr.  Cotton,  the  cvcr*lioiiored  pastor  from  whose  residence  at 
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Boston)  in  Lincolnshire,  our  city  derived  its  name,  laid  open  in 
the  most  solemn  form,  on  the  next  lecture  day,  the  error  of  the 
principles  upon  which  Captain  Keayne  had  attempted  to  justify 
his  extortion,  and  gave  sundry  special  directions  for  the  con^ 
scientious  conducting  of  mercantile  business.  The  most  import* 
ant  principle  of  commercial  dealing  which  was  condemned  from 
the  pulpit  on  that  occasion  as  /obe,  was,  *^  that  a  man  might 
sell  as  dear  as  he  can,  and  buy  as  cheap  as  he  can ; while  it  was 
prescribed  as  one  of  the  positive  rules  of  trade,  that  ^  where  a 
man  loseth  by  casualty  of  sea,  it  is  a  loss  cast  upon  himself  by 
Providence,  and  he  may  not  ease  himself  by  casting  it  on  ano- 
ther;  for  so  a  man  should  seem  to  provide  against  all  providen- 
ces, so  that  he  should  never  lose.*'  The  first  of  the  preacher's 
doctrines  soon  after  received  a  practical  illustration  and  enforce- 
ment, in  the  case  of  a  mc  chanic,  who  for  asking  an  excessive  price 
for  a  pair  of  stocks  which  he  liad  been  hired  to  frame  for  the  pur- 
poses of  justice,  had  the  honor  to  sit  in  them  the  first  hour  himself ! 

T  need  not  say,  Mr.  President,  that  it  could  not  have  been 
by  ^recking  the  rede'  of  that  day's  lecture,  that  the  commerce  of 
Boston  continued  to  advance.  But  most  rapid  progress  it  cer- 
tainly made,  as  we  find  ample  evidence  in  the  facts,  that  before 
the  year  1645,  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  a  ship  of  over 
400  tons  was  no  stranger  to  our  shipwrights ;  and  that  in  the 
conrsn  of  this  single  year  we  hear  of  the  arrival  of  twelve  or 
fourlccti  kw'jv  A))p<  briiiirin|n;  ^^tores  of  linens,  woollens  nnd  oilier 
coniinociilie?  iVoin  liOndon,  and  carrying  bacls  in  purl  payment, 
more  than  '20,000  bushels  of  corn.  ConcnuTent  tcstiioonv  is 
fonnrl.  also,  in  rlie  tpvaint  bnt  >ii:nilicant  expressions  of  Edward 
Johnson,  who  tells  us,  in  his  W'oiider- Working  l-'rovidenee,  that 
"  om*  maritan  towns  began  to  increase  roundly,  especially  JJoston. 
the  which  of  a  poor  eonnti  v  village,  in  twice  seven  years  is  be- 
come like  unto  a  small  eily,  and  is  in  eleciioii  to  become  mayor 
town  suddenly,  chieliy  increased  by  trade  bv  sea." 

I  may  nol  take  up  more  time  in  deseril)in^  the  gradual  stages 
by  whieh  our  city  has  advanced  to  the  condition  in  Vv  hich  we 
now  find  it  Nor  is  any  such  description  necessary  to  substantiate 
the  weli-undcrstood  fact,  that  in  all  periods  of  its  history,  com- 
merce has  been  the  grand  and  leading  element  of  its  prosperity 
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and  progress.  Indeed,  if  there  were  no  historical  records  to 
appeal  to,  it  wonld  require  bat  a  glance  at  Boston  as  it  was,  to 
convince  any  one,  that  nothing  but  the  most  judicious,  enter- 
prising, and  fortunate  improvement  of  commercial  advantages 
could  have  made  it  what  it  is.  What  but  Commerce,  gathering 
about  itself  those  mechanic  arts  which  are  its  indispensable  and 
honored  handmaids,  could  have  converted  into  such  a  crowded 
scene  of  life  and  labor  as  we  see  around  us,  that  old  plain 
neck,  which  was  but  six  hundred  acres  in  extent,  when  it  was 
purchased  of  William  Blackstone  for  thirty  pounds,  and  which 
even  now,  when  as  many  more  acres  have  been  redeemed  from 
the  sea  and  added  to  its  dimensions,  is  still  hardly  larger  than 
an  ordinary  Western  farm !  Agriculture,  it  is  plain,  could  have 
found  no  elbow-room  for  swinging  a  scythe  here ;  while  as  to 
maiifactures,  the  only  motive  power  to  turn  a  spinning-whee)» 
within  the  reach  or  the  knowledge  of  our  fathers,  was  one, 
which,  without  any  disparagement  to  its  magic  influence  t  ither 
in  that  day  or  this,  whether  in  a  glass  slipper  or  a  prunella  boot, 
could  scarcely  have  rocked  out  the  destiny  of  a  great  city. 

There  is  little  risk  in  asserting,  though  1  have  not  been  able 
precisely  to  verify  the  fact,  that  in  territorial  dimensions,  Boston 
is  one  of  the  very  smallest  incorporated  cities  in  the  world*  In 
the  order  of  population,  there  arc  nearly  a  hundred  cities  which 
stand  bfforn  it.  What  place  it  holds  on  the  scale  of  intelligence 
and  inflLiciiL'.c  and  rcpiiiaiiuti  and  honor  at  home  and  abroad,  it 
may  not  becHjme  us  to  prononnoo.  It  is  a  city  set  on  a  hill  — 
yes,  on  three  hills;  it  cannot  be  hid.  Let  others  praise  us  and 
not  our  own  rnoiiths,  —  strangers,  and  not  our  own  lips.  Yet 
wc  may  not  shut  our  e\-es  to  the  fact,  that  in  view  of  its  mer- 
cantile relations,  it  is  already  the  second  city  on  the  American 
continent,  and  hardly  below  the  fomth,  certainly  not  below  the 
fifth,  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Nor  may  wc  be  blind  to  the 
operaiion  ot  commercial  causes,  which,  if  not  frubtrated  by  want 
of  iiitplligcncc  and  enterprise,  seem  to  promise,  that  the  rapidity 
of  its  progrc^^s  in  tiijic  past,  shall  bear  but  the  same  jiroportion 
to  that  in  time  to  come,  v;hich  the  velocity  of  the  creaking  and 
trttndling  wagons  which  were  so  lately  its  only  veliiclcs  of  inland 
uaii&portation,  bears  to  that  of  the  gigantic  enginery,  which  is 
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DOW  shooting  along  our  highways  at  every  hour  r)r  tlic  day  and 
from  every  quarter  of  the  compass,  with  a  whistle  like  that  of 
Roderick  Dim,  and  with  a  tramp  heavier  than  that  of  any  host 
of  armed  men  which  that  whistle  ever  mustered  either  to  the 
feast  or  to  the  firay ! 

In  preparing  yourselves,  then,  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, 
to  take  the  places  of  the  merchants  of  .  Boston,  yon  are  preparing 
yourselves  to  carry  on  that  great  business  which  has  made  our 
dty  almost  all  that  it  is,  and  which  must  make  it  aU  that  it  is  to 
be.  Upon  your  intelligence  and  information,  upon  your  energy 
and  entoiprise,  upon  your  integrity  and  honor,  it  will  in  no  small 
degree,  under  God,  depend,  —  whctlier  its  course  f^hall  still  be 
onward  and  upward,  or  wlieihrr.  whoii  tiie  prese:*nt  gcnoration 
shall  have  passed  away,  it  shall  b(  gin  to  follow  ihc  fort ui u  s  of 
other  commercial  cities,  once  the  renowned  of  the  world,  whose 
rnerehants  were  princes  and  rhcir  tratllckcrs  the  honorable  of 
the  earth,  but  which  have  now  a  name  and  a  place  only  in 
history. 

But  1  have  alluded  thus  far,  Mr.  President,  to  the  Icnf't  and 
mo-t  incoiisideral  jle  part  of  what  is  implied  in  the  idea  of  taking 
the  places  of  the  past  and  present  mercfiants  ol  Jlo■^{on.  You 
are  to  take  their  places  not  merply  as  ineichants,  but  as  men ; 
not  merely  in  conduerini^  eoinrneree,  hut  in  sustaining  character; 
not  merely  in  aeeuiiiulating  tlie  aggregate  wealth  which  is  to 
swell  the  importance  of  Boston  in  the  columns  of  a  statistical 
table,  but  in  the  possession  and  use  of  that  individual  wealth 
of  whicli  this  aggi'egate  is  made  up,  and  on  the  manner  of 
whose  employment  the  truest  glory  of  our  city  must  always  in 
so  great  a  degree  dej)end.  What  has  given  us  our  noblest  dis- 
tinction as  a  coininunity  in  tinu^  past?  To  what  page  of  our 
history  do  we  point  with  the  liveliest  and  justest  pride?  By 
what  record  would  we  be  most  willing  to  be  judged  this  night, 
of  men  or  of  angels?  That,  beyond  all  question,  which  con- 
tains the  account  current  of  our  public  and  private  charities. 
That,  beyond  all  question,  so  recently  and  admirably  summed 
up  by  a  late  distinguished  mayor  of  our  city,  (Mr.  EUot,)  which 
exhibits  the  long  catalogue  of  those  munificent  donations  by 
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which  the  great  interests  of  education,  morality,  and  religion 
have  been  sustained  and  promoted  at  home  and  abroad ;  by 
which  almost  every  want  of  suffering  humanity  is  supplied  or 
alleviated ;  by  which,  in  all  but  the  miraculous  sense  which  may 
be  attributed  to  God  alone,  the  blind  receive  their  sight,  the 
lame  waUc,  the  deaf  hear,  and  the  poor  have  the  gospel  preached 
unto  them. 

And  from  whence  has  this  munificence  proceeded  t  From 
whom  have  these  princely  endowments  come  ?  To  what  pro- 
fession or  calling  in  life  belonged,  or  stOl  belong,  the  great 
majority  of  those  whose  names  are  inscribed  on  so  many  of  our 
halls  and  hospitals  and  asylums  and  athensenms  and  chapels, — 
on  the  professorships  of  our  colleges,  the  lectures  of  our  insti* 
tutes,  the  prizes  of  our  common  schools  ?  Who  was  that  Pbtbb 
Fan^ktil,  whose  name  is  written  where  it  will  be  remembered, 
if  not  as  long  as  the  sun  and  the  moon  shall  endnre,  yet  cer- 
tainly as  long  as  a  single  st:ir  of  our  own  constellation  shall  be 
left,  to  guide  the  worshippers  of  American  liberty  to  its  cradle  ? 
Who  were  Jolm  McLean,  Samuel  Eliot,  James  Perkins,  Israel 
Tliorndike,  Samuel  Parkman,  John  Lowell,  Jr.,  John  Parker, 
Benjamin  Bussey,  Israel  Minison,  and  a  host  of  others  among 
the  dead  ?  I  may  not  violate  the  proprieties  of  such  an  occa- 
sion, by  asking  in  what  profession  are  enrolled  the  names  of  men 
no  hrss  disringnish(?d  by  their  munilieenc'e,  but  still  living  in  our 
mid.-^t,  and  some  of  them  present  here  with  ns  to-night.  Yet 
you  would  not  forgive  me,  gentlemen,  nor  could  I  excuse  it  to 
myself,  were  T  to  omit  a  move  distinct  alhision  to  the  latest  and 
largest  benefaoLur  of  your  own  association;  one,  whose  liberality 
within  the  past  year  has  more  than  chinbled  your  pecuniary 
resources ;  one,  by  whose  encouragement  you  are  now  cherish- 
ing the  hope,  that  those  resources  may  soon  be  relieved  from  the 
exhausting  load  of  a  large  annual  rent,  and  that  no  distant  day 
may  find  you  engaged,  as  your  sister  association  of  Philadelphia 
ha.s  but  now  been,  in  dedicaiiug  a  hall  ol'  your  own.  Thomas 
Handasyd  Perklns,  however,  I  need  not  say,  depends  on  no  acts 
of  liberality  or  words  of  encouragement  to  this  association,  for 
his  title  to  the  affection  and  admiration  of  us  alL  To  a  long 
life  of  unsurpassed  commercial  enterprise  and  honor,  he  has 
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seemed  to  add  a  second  life  of  equally  unsurpassed  benevolence 
and  muniiicence. 

Torhisboiintj, 
Then  is  no  winter  in 't ;  an  autvmn  'tis 
That  grows  the  more  by  reaping." 

You  will  all  join  rac  in  wi^hiiii,',  that  ho  may  have  a  safe  and 
speedy  voyage  on  his  roturn  to  his  native  land  ;  and  that  ho  may 
still  live  long  to  enjoy  the  respect  and  veneration  be  has  so  richly 
earned. 

I  would  not  be  under-tood,  Mr.  Presidi^iit,  in  any  spirit  of 
indiscriminate  eulogy,  to  ascribe  io  ifie  merchants  of  JBoston. 
past,  present,  or  to  come,  an  undivided  and  exclusive  possession 
of  That  moat  exot  llent  gift  of  chanty.  They  would  scorn  to  lay 
claim  to  any  monopoly  of  benevolence.  The  charity  of  the 
heart,  they  remember,  as  we  all  do,  is  not  to  be  mcusuicd  by 
moneyed  contributions.  They  do  not  forget  loho  pronounced  the 
widow's  mite  to  be  onore  than  all  the  gifts  of  the  rich  men. 
They  do  not  forget  where  it  is  implied,  that  a  man  may  bestow 
all  his  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  yet  have  not  charity.  They  would 
be  the  last  to  deny  that  their  brethren  of  all  other  occupations, 
and  their  sisters  too,  have  contributed,  always  according  to  their 
means,  to  every  object  which  has  justly  appealed  to  the  general 
sympathy  and  succor.  But  we  all  know,  that  the  full  hand 
must  be  united  with  the  generous  heart,  that  an  ample  fortune 
must  be  combined  with  benevolent  impulses,  for  the  accom^ 
plisbment  of  those  signal  acts  of  humanity  which  have  given  a 
character  to  our  community.  And  for  this  union  of  disposition 
and  ability,  for  this  rare  combination  of  wealth  and  will,  it 
seems  plain  to  me,  that  we  must  look  in  time  to  come,  as  we 
have  done  in  time  past,  to  the  successful  merchants  of  our  city. 

Indeed,  whether  we  are  to  judge  by  the  experience  of  the 
past,  or  by  the  nature  of  things,  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  the 
great  private  fortunes  of  our  country  are  to  be  almost  entirely 
the  fruit  of  mercantile  enterprise.  Agriculture  may  always  look 
with  confidence  for  an  honorable  remuneration  for  its  toils.  It 
may  thank  God,  that  to  it  has  been  granted  the  blessing  for 
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which  the  pioas  man  prayed,  —  neither  poverty  nor  riches.  It 
may  read,  we  may  all  read,  something  more  and  better  than  a 
curse,  in  the  doom  which  has  declared  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil — 
f(  in  the  sweat  of  thy  brow,  thoii  shalt  eat  bread.''  The  honest 
yeoman  of  our  land,  indeed,  can  iind  no  fitter  tern^  for  his  song 
of  joy,  as  he  goes  forth  to  his  labor  in  the  morning,  or  plods  his 
wearier  way  homeward  at  night,  than  those  well-remembered 
words  of  Poor  .  Bichard: 

"  He  tliat  by  the  plough  vrovii  tluiTe, 
Himself  most  either  liold  or  drive." 

He  may  rejoice — we  may  all  rejoice,  tliai  so  little  temptation 
is  held  out  to  accumulated  capital  to  turn  to  agriculture  for 
profit;  to  add  acre  to  acre,  and  field  to  field,  for  mere  invest- 
ment; and  thus  to  break  up  that  system  of  small,  snbdlvided 
pro|niot.orship,  which  constitutes  at  once  the  irno  independence 
of  our  farmers,  and  the  best  securi^  for  our  freedom. 

The  Mechanic  Arts  will  not  fail  of  "  a  fair  day's  wage  for  a 
fair  day's  work,"  as  long  as  om  government  shall  not  repudiate 
one  of  its  great  original  debts,  by  being  false  to  the  protection 
of  its  own  industry. 

The  larger  Manufactnies  of  moclern  times;,  may,  for  a  few 
years  longer,  now  and  rlioii,  by  fits  and  starts,  make  dividends 
large  cnongh  to  he  a  nine  days'  Avondcr,  and  to  provoke  the  jea- 
lousy of  tlmsc  who  can  see  nothing  but  then'  own  losses  in  olher 
people's  i:;"alns,  or  who  do  not  seru|)l<:!  to  avow  a  deeper  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  Old  England,  than  of  New,  —  of  Manchester 
and  Tiiverpool,  than  of  Boston  and  TiOweH.  I>nt  when  once 
permanently  establishe(],  and  placed  beyond  tiio  [)eradventin'e  of 
Pre^>idential  elections  and  Congressional  laajorilics,  the  eomoion 
laws  of  supply  and  demanrl,  and  the  levelling  induenccs  of  an 
unrestricted  donie»tic  competition,  will  leave  little  margin  in  the 
balance  of  their  accounts,  for  the  notes  of  exclamation  either  of 
envy  or  of  wonder. 

To  commercial  pursuits  alone,  seem  to  belong  perrnanently 
those  elements  of  enterprise,  advenrnre,  and  speculation,  which 
furnish  opportunities  for  great  gains,  —  those  tides, "  which  taken 
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at  the  flood  lead  on  to  fortune."  The  merchant  has,  indeed,  no 
ISfidas  touch.  The  same  course  of  trade  which  enriched  one 
man  to-day,  may  rain  another  to-morrow.  A  few  dollars,  earned 
on  a  Commencement  day,  by  ferrying  passengers  over  Charles 
River  when  there  was  no  bridge,  shipped  to  Lisbon  in  the  shape 
of  fish,  and  from  thence  to  London  in  the  shape  of  fruit,  and 
firom  thence  brought  home  to  be  reinvested  in  fish,  and  to  be 
reentered  upon  the  same  triangular  circuit  of  trade,  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  largest  fortune  of  the  day,  a  hundred  years 
ago.  Yet  many  a  man  has  plied  a  ferryboat  over  Charles  River, 
before  and  since,  and  died  without  an  obolus  to  discharge  his 
own  fare  over  the  Styx.  Great  losses,  as  well  as  great  gains, 
may  await  the  best  concerted  schemes  of  foreign  or  domestic 
trade ;  and  more  of  you,  my  young  friends,  will  be  called  on  to 
endure  the  reverses,  than  to  improve  the  successes  of  mercantile 
life.  It  has  been  calculated,  that  out  of  every  hundred  persons 
who  have  engaged  in  mercantile  business  in  our  own  city,  not 
less  than  ninety-five  have  failed  at  least  once,  during  a  term  of 
forty  years.  And  noble  examples  are  within  the  remembrance 
of  us  all,  of  the  manner  in  which  soch  reverses  should  be  met; 
examples,  which  have  recently  shed  a  £resh  lustre  over  the  mer^ 
cantile  character  of  otir  city ;  examples,  beneath  whose  brilliant 
light,  it  may  be  hoped  that  any  spirit  of  fraud  or  concealment 
which  may  still  be  lurking  in  any  breast  within  the  reach  of  its 
rays,  may  be  changed  and  purified,  before  the  touch  of  misfor* 
tune  shall  have  revealed  it,  and 

"  Like  the  stained  web,  wliich  whitens  in  tlie  son, 
Grow  pure  by  being  purelj  slione  upon  i " 

"Rnt  the  vemurk  is  still  (rue,  Mr.  "l^-esidpnt,  that  the  great  pri- 
vate fortunes  (^1'  th^  conntry  nve  to  lie  heree.lter,  as  they  certainly 
have  been  heretofore,  the  f'rLiit  of  ^ueeesslnl  cornriieroe  ;  and  that 
the  influence?  of  aeemnulated  wealth  are  to  be  wielded,  in  mo«t 
cases,  by  lueiubers  of  the  mercantile  profession.  Yes,  ijeiidemen, 
in  succeeding  to  ilie  phiees  of  the  nirrdiants  of  Boston,  you  are 
to  become  responsible  for  the  exercise  of  that  va.st  social  j^ower, 
on  which  the  comfort  and  happiness  and  prosperity  and  even 
bread  of  so  many  thousands  of  your  fellow-dtizens  will  depeud. 
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It  will  bo  yonrs,  rspnrinllv.  to  (Jecido,  whether  that  i-uream  of 
public  Mild  private,  chariiv,  which  lias  so  loug  made  glad  and  glo- 
rious the  ciiy  of  onr  pride,  shall  (low  on  in  its  beauty  aiul  its 
streno-th  for  another  generation;  or  whether  it  shall  presently  be 
absorbed  in  the  stagnant  pool  of  avarice,  or  be  diverted  into  the 
even  more  poisonous  channel  of  a  profligate  luxury.  Well  may 
you  prepare  yourselves  for  the  discharge  of  this  high  responsibi- 
lity. Well  mav  we  all  take  an  interest  in  your  prejiarallot). 
Well  may  all  good  men  aid  and  encourage  you  in  your  eji'orts  to 
acquire  those  enlightened  views,  those  enlarged  and  liberal  senti- 
ments, that  refined  and  elevated  intelligence,  that  strong,  clear, 
deep  sense  of  moral  and  religious  obligation,  which  good  books, 
and  well-spent  evenings,  and  grave  deliberations,  and  able  and 
eloquent  discourses,  are  calculated  to  impart;  wdiich  sliall  ]e:ui 
you  to  regard  wealth  as  mainly  valuable  as  an  instrunient  of 
philanthropy  ;  which  shall  teaeli  you  the  unworthiness  of  all  other 
luxury  compared  with  the  ''luxury  of  doing  good;''  which  shall 
enable  you  to  catch,  if  possible,  something  of  the  spirit  of  that 
great  Athenian  philosopher  ^  himself,  as  we  are  told,  a  merchant 
in  his  youth — who  regarded  the  boarded  treasures  and  gorgeous 
trappings  of  a  Monarch  whose  name  has  come  down  to  us  as 
the  very  syaonyme  of  unbounded  wealth,  as  not  to  be  named  in 
comparison  either  with  the  patriotism  of  a  humble  citizen,  who 
lived  for  his  children  and  died  for  his  country,  or  with  the  piety 
of  those  heroic  young  men,  who,  rather  than  the  reli^on  of  their 
country  should  lack  any  of  its  appointed  rites,  hesitated  not  to 
put  their  own  necks  to  the  yoke,  and  to  drag  their  priestess 
mother  a  distance  of  five  aiid  fod^  stadia  to  the  temple,  only  to 
lay  down  their  exhausted  lives  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and  to 
mingle  their  expiring  breath  with  a  mother's  prayers,  in  one 
sweet  sacrifice  to  the  gods  whom  they  ignorantly  worshipped!* 

I  pass,  Mr.  Ftesident  and  Gentlemen,  from  these  local  topics, 
to  a  brief  consideration  of  the  pursuits  for  which  you  are  prepare 
ing,  in  their  larger  and  more  comprehensive  relations. 

*  There  are  tew  more  charming  pass  itro;  in  ancient  or  modem  history,  than  that 
in  whicli  Herodotus  dosoibes  the  intervii  s  l  t^?een  Solon  and  Crcesus,  and  in  which 
the  philosopher,  on  being  asked  hy  tiic  j\lonr.i.  li  who  was  the  most  cnviatJe  pi'rs'.n 
had  eTer  known,  is  KpiesetMd  m  liaviuj^  uaiucii,  iixit,  TeUus  Uie  Allunituii^  uud  next, 
the  yonng  QeMs  and  JiUon, 
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If  one  were  called  on  to  say,  what,  upon  the  whole,  was  the 
most  distinctive  and  characterizing  feature  of  the  age  in  which 
we  live,  I  think  he  might  leply,  that  it  was  the  rapid  and  steady 
progress  of  the  influence  of  Commerce  apon  the  social  and  poli- 
tical condition  of  man.  The  policy  of  the  civilized  world  is  now. 
everywhere  and  eminently  a  commercial  policy.  No  longer  do 
the  nations  of  the  earth  measure  their  relative  consequence  by 
the  number  and  discipline  of  their  armies  upon  the  land,  or  their 
armadas  upon  the  sea.  The  tables  of  their  imports  and  exports, 
the  tonnage  of  their  commercial  marines,  the  value  and  variety  of 
their  home  trade,  the  sum  total  of  their  mercantile  ^changes, 
these  furnish  the  standards  by  which  national  power  and  national 
importance  are  now  marked  and  measured.  Even  extent  of 
territorial  dominion  is  valued  little,  save  as  it  gives  scope  and 
veige  for  mercantile  transactions;  and  the  great  use  of  colonies 
is  what  Lord  Sheffield  declared  it  to  be  half  a  century  ago,  <^  the 
monopoly  of  their  consumption,  and  the  carriage  of  their  pro- 
dnce.'^ 

Look  to  the  domestic  administration,  or  the  foreign  negotia- 
tion of  our  own,  or  any  other  civilized  country.  Listen  to  the 
debates  of  the  two  houses  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  What 
are  the  subjects  of  their  gravest  and  most  frequent  discussions? 
The  succession  of  families  ?  The  marriage  of  princes  ?  The  con- 
quest of  provinces?  The  balance  of  power? — No;  the  balance 
of  tradej  the  sliding  scale,  corn,  cotton,  sugar,  timber,— > these 
furnish  now  the  homespun  threads  upon  which  the  statesmen 
of  modern  days  are  obliged  to  string  the  pearls  of  their  parlia- 
mentary rhetoric.  Nay,  the  Prime  Minister  himself  is  heard 
discoursing  upon  the  duties  to  be  !(  vk  d  upon  the  seed  of  a  cer^ 
tain  savory  vegetable — the  use  of  which  not  even  Parisian  au- 
thority has  rendered  quite  genteel  upon  a  fair  day — as  gravely, 
as  if  it  were  as  true  in  regard  to  the  complaints  against  the  tariff 
of  Great  Britain,  as  some  of  us  think  it  is  true  in  reference  to 
the  murmiiT''  n  gainst  our  own  American  tariff,  that  ^^aU  the  tears 
which  should  water  this  sorrow,  live  in  an  onion!  ** 

Cross  over  to  the  continent.  What  is  the  great  fact  of  the 
day  in  that  quarter  ?  TiO,  a  convention  of  delegates  from  ten  of 
the  independent  States  of  Germany,  forgetting  their  old  political 
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rivalries  and  social  feuds,  flinging  to  the  winds  all  the  fears  and 
jealousies  which  have  so  long  ^own  dragon's  teeth  along  tht3 
borders  of  neighboring  States  of  digproportioiicd  Kstrength  and 
different  forms  of  goveriimeutj  —  the  lamb  lying  down  witli  the 
lion,  —  the  little  city  of  Frankfort  with  the  proud  kingdom  of 
Prussia, — and  all  entering  into  a  solemn  league  to  regulate  com' 
tnerce  and  secare  markets  I  What  occupies  the  thoughts  of  the 
diplomatists,  the  Gaizots,  and  Aberdeens,  and  Metternichs? 
Reciprocal  treaties  of  commerce  and  navigation; — treaties  to 
advance  an  honest  trade,  or  sometimes  (I  thank  Heaven !)  to 
abolish  an  infamous  and  accursed  trafHc; — these  are  the  engross- 
ing topics  of  their  protocols  and  ultimatums.  Even  wars,  when 
they  have  occnired,  or  when  they  have  been  rumored,  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  past,  how  almost  uniformly  has  the  real  motive, 
whether  of  the  menace  or  of  the  hostile  act,  proved  to  be  ~  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  pretence — not,  as  aforetime,  to  destroy, 
but  to  secure,  the  sources  of  commercial  wealth.  Algiers,  Aff» 
ghanistan,  China,  Texas,  Oregon,  all  point  more  or  less  directly, 
to  one  and  the  same  pervading  policy  throughout  the  world, — 
the  policy  of  opening  new  markets,  securing  new  ports,  and 
extending  commerce  and  navigation  over  new  lands  and  new 
seas. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  most  signal  and  most  gratifying  illus- 
tration of  the  predominating  influence  of  commerce  in  the  affairs 
of  the  world,  is  to  be  drawn  not  from  the  consideration  of  wars, 
but  of  peace*  It  is  a  common  form  of  remark,  that  the  pro- 
tracted and  general  peace,  which  the  world  has  of  late  enjoyed, 
has  been  the  cause  of  that  vast  extension  of  commerce  which  is 
everywhere  witnessed.  And  doubtless,  there  is  much  truth  in 
the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  it.  Certainly,  too,  there 
has  been,  and  always  will  be,  much  of  action  and  reaction  in 
these  coinciding  circumstances,  and  much  to  account  for  various 
readings  in  the  assignment  of  cause  and  consequence.  Yet  I 
cannot  but  think  that  the  time  has  at  length  fully  come,  when 
the  mode  of  stating  the  relations  between  these  great  interests, 
should  be  changed ;  and  when  Commerce  may  fairly  be  consi- 
dered as  having  substantiated  its  claim  to  that  highest  of  aU 
titles,  the  great  Conservator  of  ike  worWs  peace,  instead  of  being 
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represented  as  a  helpless  dependent  on  peace  for  the  liberty  of 
prosecuting  its  own  pursuits. 

Indeed,  Commerce  has,  in  all  ages,  been  the  most  formidable 
antagonist  of  war.  That  great  struggle  for  the  mastery,  which 
has  been  going  on,  almost  from  the  earliest  syllable  of  recorded 
time,  Lipou  the  theatre  of  homan  life,  and  which  has  been  vari- 
ously described  and  denominated,  according  to  the  aspect  in 
which  it  has  been  regarded,  or  the  object  with  which  it  was  diS' 
l3ussed— now  as  a  struggle  between  aristocracy  and  democracy, 
and  now  as  between  the  few  and  the  many — has  been  little 
more  than  a  struggle  between  the  mercantile  and  the  martial 
spirit 

For  centuries,  and  cydes  of  centuries,  the  martial  spirit  has 
prevailed.  The  written  history  of  the  world  is  one  long  bloody 
record  of  its  triumph.  And  it  cannot  have  escaped  any  one, 
that,  during  the  periods  of  its  sternest  struggles,  it  has  singled 
out  the  commercial  spirit  as  its  most  formidable  foe.  Look  at 
ancient  Sparta,  for  example ;  the  state  which,  more  than  any 
other,  was  organized  upon  a  purely  war  principle ;  though,  to 
the  credit  of  its  founder  be  it  spoken,  with  the  view  of  defend- 
ing its  own  territories,  and  not  of  encroaching  upon  the  domi- 
nions of  others.  What  was  the  first  great  stroke  of  policy 
adopted  by  the  Lacedeemonian  lawgiver  to  secure  the  supre- 
macy of  the  martial  spirit  ?  What  did  he  primarily  aim  to  ac« 
complish  by  his  extraordinary  enactments  in  relation  to  food, 
currency,  education,  honesty,  and  labor  of  all  sorts  ?  A  Lace- 
dsemonian  happening  to  be  at  Athens  when  the  court  was  sit- 
ting, was  informed  of  a  man  who  had  just  been  fined  for  idle- 
ness. ^  Let  me  see  the  person,"  exclaimed  he,  <^  who  has  been 
condemned  for  keeping  up  his  diffnityP*  What  was  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  black  broth,  the  iron  money,  the  consummate  vir- 
tue of  successful  theft,  the  sublime  dignity  of  idleness?  It  was 
the  war  system,  entrenching  itself,  where  alone  it  could  be  safe, 
on  the  ruins  of  commerce!  The  annihilation  of  trade,  and  all 
its  inducements,  and  all  its  incidents,  — the  extermination  of  the 
mercantile  spirit,  root  and  branch, — this  was  the  only  mode 
which  the  sagacious  Lycurgus  could  devise  for  maintaining  the 
martial  character  of  Sparta. 
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Plato,  who  knew  sometliiug  of  the  practical  valnn  of  com- 
merrc,  if  it  be  true  that  it  was  by  selling  oil  in  Eg}  |)t,  that  he 
was  eimljird  to  defray  the  expenses  of  those  travels  and  studies, 
by  which  he  prepared  himself  to  be  one  of  the  great  lights  of 
the  world,  bore  witness  to  the  wise  adaptation  of  thisi  policy  to 
the  end  to  be  accomplished,  wiicu  he  di  elared  that  in  a  well- 
regulated  commonwealth,  the  citizens  should  not  engage  in 
comiaerce,  because  they  would  be  accustomed  to  find  pretexts 
for  justifying  conduct  so  inconsistent  with  what  was  manly  and 
becoming,  as  would  7'elax  the  strictness  of  /he  military  spirU; 
adding,  that  it  had  been  better  for  the  Athenians  to  have  con- 
tinned  to  send  annually  the  sons  of  seven  of  their  principal 
citizens  to  be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur,  than  to  liave  changed 
their  ancient  manners,  and  become  a  mariMme  jjoivcr. 

It  is  this  irreconcilable  hostility  between  the  mercantile  and 
the  martial  spirit,  which  has  led  heroes,  in  all  ages,  to  despise 
and  deride  the  pursuits  of  trade,  —  from  the  heroes  of  the  Ho- 
meric age  of  ancient  Greece,  with  whom  a  pirate  is  said  to 
have  been  a  more  respected  character  than  a  merchant,  to  him 
of  modem  France,  who  could  iuid  no  severer  sarcasm  for  his 
most  hated  foes,  than  to  call  them  *<a  nation  of  shopkeepers." 

The  madman  of  Macedonia,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  but 
to  whom,  by  one  having  occasion  for  military  talents,  naigbt 
well  have  been  applied  the  remark  of  George  the  Second,  in 
reference  to  General  Wolfe,  that  he  wished,  if  "Wolfe  were  mad, 
he  could  have  bitten  some  of  the  rest  of  his  generals,  —  after  he 
bad  overrun  almost  the  whole  habitable  earth,  did  indeed,  in 
despair  of  findiDg  any  more  dominions  on  the  land  to  conquer, 
turn  to  the  sea,  to  obtain  fresh  opportunity  for  gratifying  his 
insatiate  ambition.  He  projected  a  voyage  for  his  fleet,  £rom 
the  Indus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates.  Commercial  views 
are  sometimes  regajrded  as  having  mingled  with  the  ambition 
which  prompted  this  undertaking.  It  has  been  called  the  first 
event  of  general  importance  to  mankind  in  the  history  of  com- 
merce and  navigation,  and  has  been  thought  worthy  of  being 
commemorated  on  the  page  of  its  learned  historian,  by  a  me- 
dallion, on  which  the  head  of  its  heroic  projector  is  illuminated 
by  the  proud  inscription,  aperiam  terras  ^entibus,*^ 
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.  Let  us  transport  ourselves,  Qentiemen,  for  an  instant,  to  a 
region  recently  rendered  familiar  by  the  events  of  Affghanistan 
and  Scinde,  and,  turning  back  the  page  of  history  for  a  little 
more  than  two  thousand  years,  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  character 
and  circumstances  of  this  memorable  voyage. 

Alexander,  it  seems,  is  at  first  sorely  puzzled  to  find  any  one 
willing  to  assume  the  hazardous  dignity  of  leading  such  an 
expedition.  At  length,  Nearchns,  a  Cretan,  is  pressed  into  the 
service,  and  is  duly  installed  as  admiral  of  the  fleet  Two  thou- 
sand transports,  and  eighty  galleys,  of  thirty  oars  each,  are  labo- 
riously fitted  out,  and  the  hero  accompanies  them  in  person, 
in  a  perilous  passage,  down  the  Indus  to  the  ocean.  He  ap- 
proaches the  mighty  element  not  in  that  mood  of  antic  and 
insolent  presumption,  which  other  madmen  before  and  since 
have  displayed  on  similar  occasions.  He  throws  no  chains 
upon  it,  as  Xerxes  is  narrated  to  have  done,  a  century  and  a 
half  earlier.  He  orders  no  host  of  spearmen  to  charge  upon  it, 
as  Caligula  did,  three  or  four  centuries  afterwards.  He  does 
not  even  venture  to  try  the  effect  of  his  imperial  voice,  in  hush- 
ing its  stormy  billows,  and  bidding  its  proud  waves  to  stay 
themselves  at  bis  feet,  as  Canute  did,  still  a  thousand  years  later. 
On  the  contrary,  he  humbles  himself  before  its  sublime  presence, 
—  he  offers  splendid  sacrifices,  and  pours  out  rich  libations  to 
its  divinities,  and  puts  up  fervent  prayers  for  the  success  and 
safety  of  bis  fleet 

Nearchns  is  then  directed  to  wait  two  months  for  a  favorable 
monsoon.  But  a  revolt  of  certain  savage  tnbes  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, compels  him  to  anticipate  its  arrival,  and  he  embarks  and 
enters  upon  bis  voyai^e.  At  the  end  of  six  days,  two  of  which, 
however,  were  passed  at  anchor,  the  fleet  had  advanced  rather 
more  than  nine  miles!  After  digging  away  a  bar  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Indus,  a  little  more  progress  is  made,  and  a  sandy  Island 
reached,  on  which  all  hands  are  indulged  with  a  day's  rest 
Again  the  anchors  are  weighed,  but  soon  again  the  violence 
of  the  winds  suspends  all  operations;  the  whole  hast  arc  a 
second  time  landed,  and  remain  ripon  shore  for  iuar-aud-lwenty 
days.  Once  more  the  voyage  is  renewed  :  bnt  onee  more  the 
winds  rage  furiotusly ;  two  of  the  galleys  and  a  transport  are 
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sunk  in  the  gale,  and  their  crews  are  seen  swimming  for  their 
lives.  A  third  time  all  hands  disembark  and  fortify  a  camp. 
The  long-expected  monsoon  at  length  sets  in,  and  they  start 
afresh,  and  with  such  accelerated  speed,  as  to  accomplish  thirty- 
one  miles  in  the  first  twenty>four  hours.  But  then,  a  four  days' 
battle  with  the  natives,  far  more  than  counterbalances  this 
unlooked-for  speed.  Soon  after,  however,  a  pilot  is  fallen  in 
with,  who  engages  to  conduct  them  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Under 
his  auspices,  they  venture  for  the  first  time  to  sail  by  night, 
when  they  can  have  the  benefit  of  the  land  breeze,  and  when 
the  rowers,  relieved  firom  the  heat  of  the  sun,  can  exert  them- 
selves  to  better  advantage.  And  now  they  are  making  almost 
twice  as  many  miles  in  the  twenty-four  hours  as  before,  when 
lo!  a  new  trouble  arrests  their  course.  Strange  columns  of  water 
are  seen  thrown  up  into  the  air  hciote  them.  The  explanation 
of  the  pilot,  that  they  are  but  the  sportful  spoutings  of  a  huge 
fish,  only  adds  to  their  alarm.  If  such  be  his  sport,  what  must 
bis  wrath  be?  AU  hands  drop  their  oars  in  a  panic!  The 
admiral,  however,  exhorts  them  to  dismiss  their  fears,  and  directs 
them,  when  a  whale  advances  towards  them,  to  bear  down  upon 
it  bravely,  and  scare  it  from  their  path  witli  shouts,  and  dashing 
of  oar?,  and  sounding  of  trumpets !  The  entrance  of  the  Per- 
sian Giuil,  a  distance  of  about  six  hundred  miles,  is  at  length 
reached;  the  first  and  most  diilieiiit  stage  of  the  enterprise  is 
accompli^ilied  ;  and  the-  adniirai,  having  hauled  ail  his  vcj^sels 
ashore,  and  I'orlilied  them  by  a  double  intreiichmeiit,  proceeds 
to  conirnnnicate  tlie  joylnl  tidingi^  to  his  imperial  nia^^ter,  who 
has  kept  alonj?  at  no  great  distance  from  iiini  on  the  coast,  and 
they  itnite  in  oll'erinu  the  sacriiiees  of  thanksgiving  to  .Inpiter. 
Apollo,  llereules,  Neptune,  and  I  know  not  how  many  other 
deities  of  land,  air,  and  ocean! 

buch,  Mr.  President,  is  a  sninraary  ^^keieh  of  this  first  event 
of  general  importauce  to  mankind  in  tiie  Jii story  of  navigation  ; 
an  event  which,  though  its  details  may  excite  the  laughter  of  a 
Nantucket  or  New  ]3udford  whaleman,  or  even  of  a  jMarbleliead 
or  Barnstable  sailor  boy,  was  counted  among  the  gravest  and. 
grandest  exploits  of  that  unrivalled  hero  of  antiquity,  who  took 
Achiiies  for  liis  model,  and  who  couid  not  sleep  without  Aristotle's 
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copy  of  the  Iliad  nnder  his  pillow.  11  n  y  commercial  views 
are  jostly  ascribed  to  the  projector  of  suck  an  expedition,  it 
furnishes  an  early  and  striking  illastration  of  the  idea,  which  the 
general  cnrrent  of  history  has  since  confirmed,  that  the  mercan- 
tile and  martial  spirits  were  never  to  be  the  subjects  of  recon- 
ciliation and  compromise,  nor  commerce  destined  to  be  seen 
yoked  to  the  car,  and  decorating  the  triumph  of  military  ambi- 
tion. At  all  events,  it  supplies  an  amnsing  picture  of  the  navi- 
gation of  those  early  days,  and  shows  how  poorly  provided  and 
appointed  was  the  mercantile  spirit  of  antiquity  for  its  great 
mission  of  civilization  and  peace.  Transports  and  triacontcrs, 
skimming  along  the  coast  without  a  compass,  and  propelled  by 
oarsmen  who  were  panic-stricken  at  the  spouting  of  a  whale, 
were  not  the  enginery  by  which  commerce  was  to  acliievo  ii^ 
world-wide  trinmphs.  And  it  was  another  Admiral  than  Ncar- 
chns,  not  yielding  himself  relnelantly  to  the  call  of  an  imperious 
sovereign,  but  prornjitcd  by  the  heroic  irnpnl-^es  of  liisi  own 
breast,  and  otFering  up  his  prayers  and  oblations  at  another 
shrine  than  that  of  Jnpiter  or  Neptune,  who,  in  a  still  far  distant 
age,  was  to  open  the  world  to  the  nation^^,  give  1he  commer(ual 
spirit  sea-room,  and  lend  the  original  impulse  to  tliose  great 
movements  of  navigation  and  trade  by  which  the  whole  face  of 
society  has  been  transformed. 

"Well  might  the  mail-clad  monarehs  of  the  earth  refuse  iho'it 
countenance  to  Columbua,  and  r(!ward  his  matchless  ixploit 
with  beggary  and  chains.  He  projected,  he  accomplished  that, 
which,  ill  its  Liliimate  and  inevitable  consbcquenees,  was  to  '^Tcst 
from  their  hands  the  implements  of  their  ferocious  spoii,  —  to 
break  their  bow  and  knaj)  their  p])ear  in  sunder,  and  nil  but  to 
extinguish  the  source  of  their  proudest  and  most  abrioluie  prero- 
gative. 

«No  kingly  conqaeror,  since  time  b«gan 

The        caiTcr  of  n;Tr-F,  hath  to  man 

A  scope  so  ample  given  for  Trmi£s  bold  range, 

Or  cansed  on  earth's  wide  stage  snch  rapid,  migli^  diange." 

From  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  the  mercantile  spirit  has 
been  rapidly  gaining  upon  its  old  antagonist;  and  the  establish- 
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ment  apon  these  shores  of  our  own  Republic,  whose  Union  was 

the  immediate  result  of  com metcial  necessities,  whose  Independ- 
ence found  its  original  impulse  in  commercial  oppressions,  and 
of  whosn  Constitution  the  regulation  of  commerce  was  the  first 
leading  idea,  may  be  regarded  as  the  epoch  at  whicli  the  mar- 
tial spirit  iinally  lost  a  snpiemacy  which,  it  i&  believed  and 
trusted,  it  can  never  again  acquire. 

Ye?,  Mr.  President,  it  is  Conirncrco  which  is  fas^t  exorcising 
the  fell  spirit  of  war  from  nations  which  it  has  so  long  been 
tearing  and  rending,    Tlie  merchant  may,  indeed,  almost  be  seen 
at  this  moment  summoning  the  rulers  of  the  earth  to  his  count- 
ing decik,  and  putting  tliein  under  bonds  to  keep  the  peace! 
Upon  what  do  we  ourselves  rely,  to  counteract  the  influence  of 
the  close  approximation  of  yonder  flaming  planet  to  our  psphere? 
TiCt  mc  rather  say.  {for  it  is  not  in  our  stars,  l)ut  in  ourselves, 
tliatwe  arc  to  look  for  tlie  causes  which  have  broLtL;hl  the  appre- 
hensions of  war  once  more  lionie  to  our  hearts,)  upon  what  do 
\vc  rely,  to  save  us  from  the  bloody  arbiiremerit  of  questions  of 
mere  territory  and  boundary,  into  whicli  our  own  arbitiary  and 
ambitious  views  would  plunge  us  ?    To  what  do  we  look  to 
prevent  a  protracted  strife  with  Mexico,  if  not  to  arrest  even  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities,  but  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  great 
commercial  powers,  that  the  trade  of  the  West  Indies  and  of  the 
Gulf  should  be  interrupted?    Why  is  it  so  confidently  pro- 
nounced, that  Great  Britain  will  never  go  to  war  with  the  United 
States  for  Oregon?   Why,  but  that  trade  has  created  such  a 
Siamese  ligament  between  the  two  countries,  that  every  blow 
which  England  could  inflict  upon  us,  would  be  but  as  a  blow  of 
the  right  arm  upon  the  left   Why,  but  that  in  the  smoke-pipe 
of  every  steamer  which  brings  her  merchandise  to  our  ports,  we 
see  a  cdhmet  of  Peace,  which  her  war-chiefs  dare  not  extinguish. 
Commerce,  has,  indeed,  almost  realized  ideas  which  the  poet, 
in  his  wildest  fendes,  assumed  as  the  very  standard  of  impos- 
sibility.   We  may  not   charm  ache  with  air,  or  agony  with 
words;"  but  may  we  not  fetter  strong  madness  with  a  cotton 
thread  ?  "    Yes,  that  little  fibre,  which  was  not  known  as  a 
product  of  the  North  American  soil,  when  our  old  colonial 
union  with  Great  Britain  was  dissolved,  has  already  been  spun 
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by  the  ocean-moved  power-loom  of  international  commerce^ 
into  a  thread  which  may  fetter  forever  the  strong  madness  of 
war. 

Yet  let  us  not, — let  us  not  experiment  upon  its  tension  too  far. 
Neither  the  influences  of  Commerce,  nor  any  other  influences, 
have  yet  In  ought  about  the  day,  (if  indeed  such  a  day  is  ever  to 
be  enjoyed  before  the  second  coming  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,) 
when  we  may  regard  all  danger  of  war  at  an  end,  and  when  we 
may  fearlessly  sport  with  the  firebrands  which  have  heretofore 
kindled  it,  or  throw  down  the  firearms  by  which  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  defend  ourselves  against  it.  Preparation,  I  will 
not  say, /or  war,  but  against  war,  is  still  the  dictate  of  common 
prudence.  And  while  I  would  always  contend  first,  for  that 
preparation  of  an  honest,  equitable,  inoffensive,  and  unaggressive 
policy  towards  all  other  nations,  which  would  secure  us,  in  every 
event,  the  triple  armor  of  a  just  cause,  I  am  not  ready  to  aban- 
don those  other  preparations  for  which  our  constitution  and  laws 
have  made  provision.  Nor  do  I  justify  such  preparations  only 
nn  nny  narrow  views  of  state  ncec-=pity  and  worldly  policy.  I 
know  no  policy,  as  a  statesman,  which  I  may  not  pursue  as  a 
Christian.  T  can  advocate  no  system  before  men,  wfiicli  I  may 
not  justily  to  my  own  conscience,  or  which  1  shiinklrom  holding 
up  in  luioible  trust  before  my  God. 

This  is  not  the  time  or  the  piuce,  however,  for  discussing  the 
policy  or  the  priiicipk^  of  military  defences.  I  have  only  alluded 
to  the  sul)icet,  lest.  In  pnyini^  a  heartfelt  tribute  to  the  pacific 
influences  of  commerce,  1  might  seem  to  synipathize  with  views 
which  would  call  upon  Congress,  at  their  coming"  session,  to  dis- 
band orn-  army  and  militia,  and  dismantle  oin*  fortiiications  and 
ships  of  war,  while  Mexico  is  still  mustering  her  forces  upon 
the  Eio  Grande:  w^hile  Enghuid  may  be  concciiLiating  her 
fleets  upon  The  Cohmibia;  and  while  Cherokces,  and  Seiiiinuies, 
and  Caraanchcs,  bnrning  with  hereditary  hatred,  and  smarting 
under  immediate  wrongs,  arc  ready  to  pounce  upon  the  power- 
less wliercver  ihcy  can  find  them. 

1  honor  the  advocates  of  peace  wherever  they  may  be  found ; 
and  gladly  would  I  hail  the  day,  when  their  transcendent  prlnci* 
pies  shaU  be  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  those  organized 
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societies  which  are  so  clearly  oi  Divine  original  and  sanction ; 
the  day^  when 

"  All  crimes  shaU  cease,  and  ancient  firaud  sImII  fiul, 
Returning  Jnstice  lift  aloft  her  scale ; 

Pr-r-.ce  o'i'"!'  fTiC  worW  licr  nlfvc  wnnfl  nxtnnrl, 
And  wbitc-rob'd  Innocence  from  Ueaven  desceod.^' 

Tn  the  mean  time,  let  us  rejoiec  that  the  great  interests  of  iii- 
terjiational  comiiiei  ce  are  effecting  practically,  what  these  siibj  line 
principles  aim  at  theoretically.  It  is  easy,  I  know,  to  deride 
these  interests  as  sordid,  selfish,  dolIar-:uid-ceiii  inliucnces,  ema- 
iiatiijg  fioin  the  pocket,  instead  of  iVoni  the  heart  or  the  con- 
science. But  an  enlightened  and  regulated  pursuit  of  real  inte- 
rests, is  no  unworthy  policy,  either  on  the  part  of  individuals  or 
nations,  and  a  far-sighted  selfishness  is  not  only  consistent  with, 
but  is  often  itself,  the  truest  philanthropy.  Commandments  of 
not  inferior  authority  to  the  Decalogue,  teach  us,  that  the  love  of 
our  neighbor,  a  duty  second  only  in  obligation  to  the  love  of  God, 
is  to  find  its  measure  in  that  love  of  self,  which  ha^  been  im- 
planted in  our  nature  for  no  unwise  or  unwarrantable  ends.  Yet, 
Gentlemen,  while  I  would  vindicate  the  commercial  spirit  from 
the  reproaches  which  are  too  often  cast  upon  it,  and  hail  its  tri- 
umphant progress  over  the  world  as  the  harbinger  of  freedom, 
civilization,  and  peace,  I  would  by  no  means  intimate  an  opi- 
nion, that  it  is  not  itself  susceptible  of  improvement, — that  it 
does  not  itself  demand  regulation  and  restraint  The  bigotry  of 
the  ancient  Canonists  regarded  trade  as  inconsistent  with  Christ- 
ianity, and  the  Council  of  Melfi,  under  Pope  Urban  the  Second, 
decreed  that  it  was  impossible  to  exercise  any  traffic,  or  even  to 
foUow  the  profession  of  the  law,  with  a  safe  conscience.  God 
forbid,  that  while  we  scoff  at  the  doctrine  which  would  excom- 
municate commerce  from  the  pale  of  Christianity,  we  should 
embrace  the  far  more  fatal  doctrine,  which  should  regard  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity  as  having  no  place,  and  no  authority  in 
the  pursuits  of  commerce !  The  commercial  spirit  has  rendered 
noble  service  to  mankind.  Its  influence  in  promoting  domestic 
order,  in  stimulating  individual  industry,  in  establishing  and 
developing  the  great  principle  of  the  dtvision  of  labor;  its  ap- 
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propriation  of  the  surplus  prodacts  of  all  mechanical  and  all 
agricultural  industry  for  its  cargoes ;  its  demand  upon  the  high- 
est exercise  of  invention  and  skill  for  its  irehicles ;  its  appeal  to 
the  sublimest  science  for  its  guidance  over  the  deep ;  Its  impe- 
rative requisition  of  tiie  strictest  public  faith  and  private  inte- 
grity ;  its  indirect,  but  not  less  powerful  operation  in  diffusing 
knowledge,  civilization^  and  freedom  over  the  world;— all  con- 
spire with  that  noble  conquest  over  the  spirit  of  war  which  I 
have  described,  in  commending  it  to  the  gratitude  of  man,  and 
in  stamping  it  with  the  crown-mark  of  a  divinely  appointed 
instrument  for  good  As  long  as  the  existing  state  of  humanity 
is  unchanged,  as  long  as  man  is  bound  to  man  by  wants  and 
weaknesses  and  mutual  dependendes,  the  voice  which  would 
cast  out  this  spirit,  will  come  from  the  doisii k  d  cells  of  super- 
stition, and  not  from  the  temples  of  a  true  religion.  But  that  it 
requires  to  be  tempt  rod.  and  chastened,  and  refined,  and  elevated, 
and  purified,  and  Christianized,  examples  gross  as  earth  and 
glaring  as  the  sun,  exhort  us  on  every  side. 

Commerce  diffuses  knowledge;  but  there  is  a  knowledge  of 
evil  as  well  as  of  good.  Commerce  spreads  civilization ;  but 
civilization  has  its  vices  as  well  as  its  virtues.  And  is  there  not 
too  miTch  ground  for  the  charge,  that  most  of  the  trade  with  the 
savage  tribes  the  world  over,  is  carried  on  in  a  manner  and  by 
means  calculated  only  to  corrupt  and  degrade  them,  and  even 
where  it  makes  nominal  proselytes  to  Christianity,  to  make  them 
tenfold  more  the  children  of  perdition  than  before  ?  I  look  to 
the  inlluencc  of  a^sociatidiis  lilco  that  b(^fore  mo.  to  aid  in  arrest- 
ins:  this  abuse,  by  elevating  ilic  views  of  those  who  are  prepar- 
ing to  engage  in  mercantile  business.  al:)Ovc  the  mere  ])iu-sttit  of 
giiin  :  and  by  impressing  upon  their  hearts,  while  tliey  are  still 
open  to  impression,  a  deeper  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  con- 
duct of  civilized  man,  in  those  relations  towards  these  ignorant 
and  wretched  beinsfs  which  commercial  intercottrse  creates.  It 
eaiuiot  fail  to  have  given  joy  to  every  benevolent  bosom,  to  find 
the  historian  of  the  late  Exploring  Expedition,  bearing  such 
unqualified  testimony  to  the  character  and  services  of  the  Ame- 
rican Missionaries  in  lhe  various  savage  islands  whicli  he  visited ; 
and  it  may  be  hoped,  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  the 
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American  mercliant  will  he  found  everywhere  cooperatiiig  in 
the  noble  efforts  by  which  the  trinmphs  of  the  Cross  are  yet  to 

encircle  the  earth ! 

There  is  another  stain  upon  the  cominercial  spirit,  of  even 
deeper  dye.  T  need  not,  in  this  presence,  do  more  than  name 
the  xA^frican  slave  trade.  Gentlemen,  this  flagitkms  traffic  is 
still  extensively  prosecuted.  Recent  debates  in  the  British 
Parliament  would  seem  to  ntiow  that  it  has  of  late  been  lar£2;ely 
on  the  increas<>  ;  and  that  the  number  of  shives  now  annually 
taken  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  is  more  than  twice  as  great  as  it 
was  at  the  commenc(mtent  of  the  ]jresent  century.  Recent 
developments  at  Brazil,  too,  would  secnn  to  implicate  onr  own 
American  commerce,  and  even  our  own  New  England  shipping, 
in  "the  deep  damnation  of  this  taking  oif.**  It  is,  certainly, 
quite  too  well  understood,  that  American  vessels,  sailing  under 
the  American  ihg^  are  the  favorite  vehicles  of  the  slave  trader. 
No  force  of  language,  no  array  of  epithets,  can  add  to  the  sense 
of  shame  and  humiliaiion  which  the  siinpiest  statement  of 
such  facts  must  excite  in  (  very  true  American  heart 

Gentlemen,  we  naturally  look  to  the  organized  forces  of  our 
National  Goveriunent  to  sup]n-ess  these  abuses  of  our  shipping 
and  our  Hag,  and  we  all  rejtiice  in  the  recent  negotiation  of  a 
treaty,  in  the  highest  deoTce  honorable  to  our  great  Massachu- 
setts statesman,  by  which  their  suppression  will  be  facilitated. 
But  neither  the  combined  navies  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  nor  of  the  world,  can  accomplish  this  work  with- 
out other  aid.  The  cooperation  of  commercial  men ;  the  gene- 
ral combination  and  conspiracy,  if  I  may  so  speak,  of  all  who  go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  or  are  in  any  degree  connected  with 
business  on  the  great  waters, the  merchants  and  merchants' 
derks,  the  consignors  and  consignees,  the  captains,  the  super- 
cargoes, the  mates,  and  the  common  sailors  alike ; — these  must 
come  in  aid  of  our  armed  sqaadrons,  or  the  slave  trade  will  stiU 
leave  a  stain  upon  commerce,  which  *^  not  all  great  Neptune's 
ocean  will  wash  dean,"  but  which  will  rather  "  the  multitudi- 
nous seas  incarnadine!''  If  a  New  England  or  an  American 
vessel  be  xjpncemed  in  that  traffic,  there  should  be  at  least  no 
Boston  breast,  and  no  Massachusetts  breast,  capable  of  contain- 
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ing  the  guilty  secret.  The  commercial  character,  the  moral 
character,  of  our  City  and  of  our  Commonwealth  shoiild  be  vin- 
dicated on  such  an  occasion,  as  they  were  just  two  hundred 
years  ago,  when  one  Thomas  Keyser  and  one  James  Smith, 
(the  latter  a  member  of  the  church  of  Boston,)  first  involved 
these  colonies  in  the  iniquity  of  participating  in  the  slave  trade ; 
and  when,  under  the  lead  of  Blchaid  Saltonstall,  (the  ancestor 
of  the  late  honored  and  lamented  Leverett  Saltonstall,)  a  cry 
was  raised  against  them  as  malefactors  and  murderers;  —  a  cry 
which  could  not  be  hushed,  until  the  culprits  had  been  "laid 
bold  oil,"  and  their  wretched  victims  wrested  from  their  clutches 
and  remitted  to  their  native  shore.  I  charge  you,  young  men, 
to  commit  yourselves  early  to  this  cause,  and  to  make  it  a  prin" 
dple  of  your  association,  not  merely  that  you  will  never  parti- 
cipate directly  or  indirectly  in  ^ndi  an  ignominious  traffic, — 
but  that  you  will  omit  no  opportunity  which  either  any  effort  or 
any  accident  in  after  life  may  afford  yoti,  of  exposing  any  one 
who  may  be  concerned  in  it,  to  the  public  scorn  and  legal  chas- 
tisement which  he  so  richly  merits. 

r\Tr.  President  aad  Gendcincn.  I  mav  dciain  von  and  this  dis- 
tingnished  audience  no  longer.  I  have  enderi.Vi)red  to  say  some- 
thing whieb  should  impress  you  with  a  deeper  sense  of  the 
dic;niry  of  the  profession  which  you  have  chosen,  and  of  th.e 
duties  and  vcs})onsil)ilitics?  which  behmg  to  it.  1  have  desired, 
also,  to  snggest  some  views  which  should  irapr(?ss  upon  the 
coiumiuuty  a  just  sense  of  the  value  of  your  institution,  and  of 
tlie  importance  of  sustaining  and  encouraging  it.  iMay  yonr 
brightest  ])rospeets  be  realized,  and  your  liest  hopes  i'uUilled. 
IMay  tlie  liberality  of  your  patrons  and  iVlends  soon  supply  you 
with  a  Hall  of  your  own,  arranged  with  every  reasonable  refer- 
ence to  yonr  accommodation  in  pursuing  the  prejiaration  for 
which  you  are  associated.  Let  it  be  supplied  with  a  Library, 
whicii  sluili  leave  you  nothing  to  desire  in  the  way  of  useful 
knowledge  or  i)roritable  entertainment.  TiSt  it  be  a(U)rned,  from 
time  to  time,  with  the  jjortrails  of  those  whose  examples  are 
worthy  of  your  imiuidon ;  the  Merchant-Patriots,  who  have 
written  their  own  names  upon  the  title-deeds  of  our  Liberty; 
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and  the  Mercbant-Philanthropists,  whose  names  have  been 
inscribed,  by  a  gratefiil  commtmity,  on  the  institutions  by  which 
that  liberty  is  best  supported  and  most  worthily  illnstrated.  Let 
it  be  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  Freedom,  Civilization,  and  Peace. 
Bnt  let  each  one  who  enjoys  its  opportunities  and  privileges 
remember,  that  halls,  and  libraries,  and  decorations,  and  dedica* 
tions,  are  no  substitute  for  his  own  individual  efforts.    Let  him 
remember,  that  he  has  chosen  a  vocation  which,  in  its  highest 
branches,  is  a  Science,  with  principles  worthy  of  the  deepest  and 
most  devoted  study  ;  and  which,  in  all  its  branches,  will  reward 
the  best  preparation  both  of  the  inteiiect  and  of  the  heart.  And 
may  you  all  be  inspired  with  the  ambition,  of  securing  for  our 
own  country  and  for  our  own  city,  so  far  as  in  you  lies,  some 
share  in  that  noble  tribute  which  was  paid  by  the  celebrated 
Montesquieu,  a  century  ago,  to  the  land  of  our  Fathers:  — 
«  They  Icnow  (said  he,  speaking  of  the  people  of  England)  bet- 
ter than  any  other  people  upon  earth,  how  to  value,  at  the  same 
time,  these  three  great  advantages,  Bblioion,  Comacebce,  and 
Liberty  i 


NATIONAL  MONUMENT  TO  WASHINGTON 


AN  pBATION  DELIYEBED  AT  THE  8ICAT  OF  60VERKMENT,  ON  THE  OCCASION 
OF  LATINO  THB  OORNBBHSTONB  OF  THE  NATIONAL  MONUMENT  TO  WASH> 
INOTON,  JULY  4,  184S. 


Pellow-Citizsns  OF  CHA  Unitbd  Svatss,— 

We  are  ^sembled  to  take  the  first  step  towards  the  fulfilment 
of  a  long-deferred  obligation.  In  this  eight^nd-fortieth  year 
since  his  death,  we  have  come  together  to  lay  the  comer-stone 
of  a  National  Monument  to  WAsnmoTOU. 

Other  monuments  to  this  illustrious  person  have  long  ago  been 
erected.  By  not  a  few  of  the  great  States  of  our  Union,  by  not 
a  few  of  the  great  dtles  of  our  States,  the  chiselled  statue  or  the 
lofty  column  has  been  set  up  in  his  honor.  The  highest  axt  of 
the  Old  Work],  —  of  France,  of  Italy,  and  of  England,  succes- 
sively, —  has  been  put  in  requisition  for  the  purpose.  Houdon 
for  Virginia,  Canova  for  North  Carolina,  Sir  Francis  Chantrey 
for  Massachusetts,  have  sevorally  sii^nalizcd  their  gonini^  bv  por- 
traying and  perpetuating  the  form  and  features  of  the  Father  of 
his  Corintry. 

Nor  liMs  the  Coiigre^^s  of  the  nation  altogether  failed  of  its 
duty  in  this  respect.  The  mns=ivc  and  majestic  iignre  Avhieh. 
presides  over  the  prc^ciiiets  of  the  Caj)itol,  and  which  seems  almost 
in  the  act  of  challenging  a  new  vow  of  allegiance  to  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  Union  from  every  one  who  approaches  it,  is  a 
visible  tesiiniony,  —  and  one  not  the  less  grateful  to  an  Amrriean 
eye,  as  being  the  masterly  production  of  a  native  artisi,  —  mat 
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the  government  of  the  oonntry  has  not  been  unmindfal  of  what 
it  owes  to  Washington. 

One  tribute  to  his  memory  is  left  to  be  rendered.  One  monn* 
ment  remains  to  be  reared.  A  monument  which  shall  bespeak 
the  gratitude,  not  of  States,  or  of  cities,  or  of  governments ;  not 
of  separate  communities,  or  of  official  bodies;  but  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  whole  people  of  the  nation ;  —  a  National  Monument, 
erected  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Of  such  a  monument  we  have  come  to  lay  the  comer-stone 
here  and  now.  On  this  day,  on  this  spot,  in  this  presence,  and 
at  this  precise  epoch  in  the  history  of  oar  country  and  of  the 
world,  we  are  about  to  commence  this  crowning  work  of  cora- 
mojn  oration. 

The  day,  the  place,  the  witnesses,  the  period  in  the  world's 
history  and  in  our  own  history  —  all,  all  are  most  appropriate  to 

the  occasion. 

The  day  is  appropriate.  On  this  4th  day  of  JnN  —  emphati- 
cally the  people's  day we  come  most  fitly  to  acknowledge  the 
people's  debt  to  their  first  and  greatest  benefactor. 

"Wasmihgtonj  indeed,  had  no  immediate  connection  with  the 
immortal  ncf  of  the  4th  of  July,  1776.  His  signature  did  not 
attest  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  But  the  sword  by 
which  that  independence  was  to  be  achieved,  was  already  at  his 
side,  and  nlrcndy  had  he  struck  the  blow  which  rendered  tliat 
declav;vtion  inevitable. 

^^llos/ifji's  primo  fni^-fiii^^  Utisftmifim  rcevperaivwP  is  the  in- 
scription on  the  iiKHlal  which  commeinoiatos  Washington's  ear- 
liest triumph.  And  when  the  British  ibrcc  w^ere  compclUHl  to 
evacuate  Boston,  on  the  17th  day  of  March,  177(3,  bloodless 
though  the  victory  was,  the  question  was  irrevocably  settled, 
that  Independence,  and  not  the  mere  redvp^^  of  grievances,  was 
to  be  the  momentons  stake  of  our  colonial  sirnii^gle. 

Without  the  event  of  the  4th  ot  July,  it  is  true,  Washington 
would  have  found  no  adequate  openinsr  for  that  full  career  of 
military  and  civil  glory  wlucli  has  rend(  red  liini  illustrious  for- 
ever. But  it  is  equally  true,  that  without  Washington,  this  day 
could  never  have  acquired  that  renown  in  the  histoiy  of  human 
liberty,  wliich  now,  -dbove  ail  other  days,  it  enjoys.    We  may 
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not  8ay  that  the  man  made  the  day,  or  the  day  the  man ;  but 
we  may  say  that,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  they  were  made  for 
each  other,  and  both  for  the  highest  and  most  endaring  good  of 
America  and  of  the  world. 

The  place  is  appropriate.  We  are  on  the  banks  of  his  own 
beloved  and  beautiful  Potomac  On  one  side  of  us,  within  a 
few  hours*  sail,  are  the  hallowed  scenes  amid  which  Washington 
spent  all  of  his  mature  life,  which  was  not  devoted  to  the  public 
service  of  the  country,  and  where  still  repose,  in  their  original 
resting-place,  all  that  remained  of  him  when  life  was  over.  On 
the  other  side,  and  within  our  more  immediate  view,  is  the 
Capitol  of  the  Bepublic,  standing  on  the  site  selected  by  himself, 
and  within  whose  walls  the  rights  which  he  vindicated,  the  prin- 
dples  which  he  established,  the  institutions  which  he  founded, 
have  been,  and  are  still  to  be,  maintained,  developed,  and  ad- 
vanced. 

The  witnesses  are  appropriate,  and  such  as  eminently  befit  the 
occasion. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  here ;  and  feels,  I  am 
persuaded,  that  the  official  distinction  whieh  he  lends  to  the 
scene  has  no  higher  personal  charm,  if  any  higher  public  dignity, 
than  that  which  it  derives  from  its  associations  wlih  his  earliest 
and  most  illustrious  predecessor.  "  I  hold  the  ]  1  t  e  which 
Washington  held,'*  must  be  a  reflection  capable  of  sustaining  a 
Chief  Magistrate  under  any  and  every  weight  of  responsibility 
and  care,  and  of  elevating  him  to  the  pursuit  of  the  purest  and 
loftiest  ends. 

Representatives  of  foreign  nations  are  here;  ready  to  bcnr  ^vit- 
ness  to  the  priceless  example  which  America  ha«  given  Xo  ilie 
world,  in  the  character  of  liini.  \vlios(?  fame  ha.s  long  since  ceased 
to  be  the  ])roperty  of  any  country  or  of  any  age. 

The  Vice-President  a)id  Senate;  the  Heads  of  Departments; 
the  Judiciary:  the  Authorities  of  the  City  and  District;  the 
ofliCorH  of  the  army  and  navy  and  marines,  from  many  a  lieid 
and  many  a  Hood  of  earlier  and  of  later  fame;  veterans  ol'  the 
line  and  volnntetu-s.  fresli  from  the  scenes  of  trial  and  of  triumph, 
with  Hwords  already  wreathed  with  myrilcs,  which  every  patriot 
prays  may  prove  as  uniading  as  the  laurels  with  which  their 
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brows  are  bound ; — all  are  here ;  eager  to  attest  their  reverence  for 
the  memory  of  one,  whom  statesmen  and  soldiers  have  con- 
spired in  pronouncing  to  have  been  first  alike  in  peace  and  in 
war. 

The  Representatives  of  the  People  are  here ;  and  it  is  only  as 

their  organ  that  I  have  felt  it  incumbent  on  me,  in  the  midst  of 
cares  and  duties  which  would  have  formed  an  ample  apology 
for  declining  any  other  service,  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  occa- 
sion.   Coming  hero  in  no  official  capacity,  I  yet  feel  that  I  bring 

wiih  me  the  sanction  not  merely  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  but  of  ihe  people  theiiiselves,  i'or  all  that  I  can  say,  aud 
for  miicli  more  than  I  can  say,  in  ljoi:or  of  W'asliinijton. 

And,  indeed,  the  People  themselves  are  here ;  in  masses  such 
as  never  before  were  seen  within  the  shadows  of  1he  (  /apitol, — 
a  cloud  of  witncfcses  —  to  hrina,  their  own  heart leli:  icstimoiiy  to 
the  occasion.  From  all  the  States  of  the  Union  ;  IVom  all  poli- 
tical ]iari  ies ;  from  all  |)rolessions  and  occupations ;  men  of  ail 
sorts  and  conditions,  and  those  before  whom  men  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions  bow.  as  lending?  the  chief  ornament  and  grace  to  every 
scene  of  life;  the  People, —  as  individual  cUizens,  and  in  every 
variety  of  association,  military  and  masonic,  moral,  coUeirlate, 
and  charitable,  Rechabitcs  and  Red  i\len.  Sons  of  'I'eniperance 
and  Pireiiien,  United  Brothers  and  Odd  J*\-ilows,  —  the  People 
have  come  up  tliis  day  to  the  temple  gates  of  a  common  and 
glorious  rej)ubUc,  to  fraternize  with  each  other  in  a  fresh  act  uf 
honiagc  to  the.  mcntory  of  the  man,  who  was.  and  i.s,  and  will 
forever  be,  "first  in  the  hearts  of  his  connir\ men  I  "  Welcome, 
welcome,  Americans  all  I  Tlic  name  of  American,  which  be- 
longs to  you  in  your  national  capacity,  (I  borrow  the  words  of 
Washington  himself,)  must  always  exalt  the  just  pride  of  patri- 
otism more  than  any  appellation  derived  from  local  discrimina- 
tions." 

Nor  can  I  feel,  fellow-citizens,  that  I  have  yet  made  mention 
of  all  who  are  with  us  at  this  hour.  Which  of  us  does  not  real- 
ize that  unseen  witnesses  are  around  us  ?  Think  ye,  that  the 
little  band,  whose  feeble  forms  are  spared  to  bless  our  sight  once 
more,  are  all  of  the  army  of  Washington,  who  are  uniting  with 
us  in  this  tribute  of  reverence  for  his  memory?   Think  )c,  that 
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the  patriot  soldiers  or  the  patriot  statesmen,  who  stood  aronnd 
him  in  war  and  in  peace,  are  altogether  absent  firom  a  scene  like 
this  ?  Adams  and  Jefferson,  joint  authors  of  the  Declaration) 
by  whose  lives  and  deaths  this  day  has  been  doubly  hallowed; 
Hamilton  and  Madison,  joint  framers  of  the  Constitution,  present, 
-visibly  present,  in  the  venerated  persons  of  those  nearest  and  dear^ 
est  to  them  in  life ;  Marshall,  under  whose  auspices  the  work  before 
us  was  projected,  and  whose  classic  pen  had  already  conducted  a 
monument  to  his  illustrious  compeer  and  Mend  more  durable 
than  marble  or  granite ;  Knox,  Lincoln,  and  Ghreen ;  Franklin, 
Jay,  Pickering,  and  Morris ;  Schuyler  and  Putnam,  Stark  and 
Prescott,  Sumter  and  Marion,  Steuben,  Kosciusko,  and  Lafay- 
ette ;  companions,  counsellors,  supporters,  friends,  followers  of 
Washington,  all,  all;  ~  we  hail  them  from  their  orbs  on  high,  and 
feel  that  we  do  them  no  wrong  in  counting  them  atnong  the 
gratified  witnesses  of  this  occasion  ! 

But  it  is  the  precise  epoch  at  which  we  have  arrived  in  the 
world's  history,  and  in  our  own  history,  which  imparts  to  this 
occasion  an  interest  and  an  importance  which  cannot  easily  be 
over-estimated. 

I  can  make  but  the  merest  allusion  to  the  mighty  movements 
which  have  recently  taken  place  on  the  continent  of  Europe ; 
where  events  which  won  Id  have  given  character  to  an  age,  have 
been  crowded  within  the  changes  of  a  moon. 

Interesting,  intensely  interesting,  as  these  events  have  been  to 
all  who  have  witnessed  them,  they  have  been  tenfold  more  inte- 
resting to  Americans.  We  see  in  them  the  influence  of  our  own 
institrifions.  Wc  behold  in  them  the  results  of  onr  own  example. 
We  iTcogniziHluMii  the  <})Oiitanpoii«  2;ennj nation  and  growth 
of  seeds  whleli  liave  been  waited  over  the  ocean,  ibr  half  a  cen- 
tury past,  from  onr  own  original  Liberty  Tree. 

The  di^tingui.slied  writcT  of  the  Deeiaratioii  whieh  made  this 
day  memorable,  was  fuli  oi'  apprelieiisions  as  to  the  iniiueiice  of 
tlie  Old  World  upon  the  New,  He  e\  eii  wis^hed,  on  one  occa- 
sion, that  "an  ocean  of  tire might  roll  between  America  and 
Europe,  to  cut  oil'  and  consume  tliose  serpent  fascinations  and 
seductions  which  were  to  corcupt,  it  not  to  sti^angle  outright,  our 
infant  iireedom  in  its  cradle. 
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Doublless,  these  were  no  idle  fears  at  the  time.  Doubtless^ 
there  are  dangers  still,  which  might  almost  seem  to  have  justified 
sach  a  wish.  Bat  it  is  plain  that  the  currents  of  political  influ- 
ence thus  far  have  run  deepest  and  strongest  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  mfiuence  of  ihe  New  World  upon  the  Old  is  the 
great  moral  of  the  events  of  the  day. 

Mir.  Jefferson's  ^  ocean  of  fire  "  has,  indeed,  been  almost  real- 
ized. A  tremendous  enginery  has  covered  the  sea  with  smoUe 
and  fiame.  The  fiery  dragon  has  ceased  to  be  a  fable.  The  in- 
spired description  of  Leviathan  is  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  "  Out 
of  his  mouth  go  burning  lamps,  and  sparks  of  fire  leap  out. 
Out  of  bis  nostrils  goeth  smoke,  as  out  of  a  seething-pot  or 
caldron.  His  breath  kindleth  coals,  and  a  ilame  goeth  out  of  his 
mouth.  He  maketh  the  deep  to  boil  like  a  pot ;  he  maketh  the 
eea  like  a  pot  of  ointment.'^ . 

But  the  Saint  George  of  modern  civilization  and  science,  in- 
stead of  slaying  the  dragon,  has  subdued  him  to  the  yoke,  and 
broken  him  in  to  the  service  of  mankind.  The  ocean  of  fire  has 
only  facilitated  the  intercourse  which  it  was  invoked  to  destroy. 
And  the  result  is  before  the  world. 

New  modes  of  communication,  regular  and  more  rapid  inter- 
changes of  information  and  opinion,  freer  an  l  more  frequent 
comparisons  of  principles,  of  institutions,  and  of  conditions, 
have  at  length  brought  the  political  systems  of  the  two  conti- 
nents into  conflict ;  and  prostrate  thrones  and  reeling  empires 
this  day  bear  witness  to  the  shock! 

Yes,  fellow-citizens,  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  figure,)  the  great 
upward  and  downward  trains  on  the  track  of  human  freedom 
have  at  last  come  into  collision !  It  is  too  early  as  yet  for  any 
one  to  pronounce  upon  the  precise  consequences  of  the  encounter. 
But  we  can  see  at  a  glance  what  engines  have  been  shattered, 
and  what  engineers  have  been  dashed  from  their  seats.  We  can 
sen,  too,  that  the  great  American  bnilt  locomotive,  "Liberty," 
»[[[[  holds  on  its  course,  unimpeded  and  iiiiiinpaircd ;  gathering 
streogtl)  as  it  goc? ;  developing  new  energies  to  meet  new 
(exigencies;  and  bearing  along  it^^  imperial  train  of  twenty  mil- 
lions of  people  wiih  a  sjoeed  wliieh  knows  no  parallel. 

Nor  can  we  fail  to  observe  that  men  are  everywhere  beginning 
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to  examine  the  model  of  this  mighty  engine,  and  that  not  a  few 
have  ahready  begun  to  copy  its  construction  and  to  imitate  ita 
machinery.  The  great  doctrines  of  our  own  Kevolution,  that 
all  men  are  created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights ;  that  among  these  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness ;  that  to  secure  these 
rights  governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed ;  that  whenever  any 
form  of  government  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the 
right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it  and  to  institute  a  new 
govornmenl^  laying  its  foundation  on  such  principles,  and  organ- 
izing its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely 
to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness ; "  —  these  fundamental 
maxims  of  the  rights  of  man  are  prorhimed  as  emphatically  this 
day  ill  Paris,  as  they  were  seventy-two  years  ago  this  day  in 
Philadelphia. 

And  not  in  Paris  alone.  The  whole  civilized  world  resounds 
with  American  opinions  and  American  principles.  Every  vale 
h  vocal  with  them.  Every  mountain  has  found  a  tongue  for 
them. 

 ■■  '  Sonitnin  toto  Germaiua  codo 

Andiit,  Qt  iDsolitifl  tremaerunt  motibus  Alpes. 

Everywhere  ihe  people  are  heart!  caUii^g  their  rulers  lo  account 
and  lioldin^-  them  to  a  just  responsibility.  Everywhere  the  cry 
is  raised  for  the  elective  franchise,  the  trial  by  jury,  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  written  constitutions,  representative  systems,  repub- 
Ucaii  iorms. 

In  some  case:^,  most  forlnnutely,  the  rulers  themselves  have 
not  escaped  some  seasonable  symjMoius  of  the  pervading  fervor 
for  freedt)ni.  and  have  nobly  aiitieipated  the  demands  of  tlieir 
subjects.  To  the  sovereign  PoiitilF  of  the  Kotnan  Stutos,  in 
particular,  bidongs  the  honor  of  having  led  the  way  in  the  great 
movement  of  the  day,  and  no  Amcricaii  will  withhold  from  him 
a  cordial  tribute  of  rcbpect  and  admiration  for  whatever  he  has 
done  or  designed  for  the  regeneration  of  Italy.  Glorious,  in- 
deed, on  the  page  of  history  will  be  the  name  of  Pius  IX.,  if 
the  rise  of  another  Eomc  shall  be  traced  to  his  wise  and  liberal 
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policy.  Yet  not  Iohs  truly  glorious,  if  his  own  aiirhority  should 
date  its  decliiic  to  his  noble  lefusal  to  lend  his  apostolical  sanc- 
tion to  a  war  of  conquest. 

For  Italy,  however,  and  for  France,  and  for  the  whole  Euro- 
pean world  alike,  a  great  work  still  remains.  A  rational,  practi- 
cal, enduring  liberty  cannot  be  acquired  in  a  paroxysm,  cannot 
be  ( si;ibli>liLtl  by  a  proclamation.  It  is  not,  —  our  own  history 
proves  that  it  is  not, — 

"  The  hasty  product  of  a  day, 
Bat  the  well-ripeiied  frnit  of  iriM  delay." 

The  redress  of  a  few  crying  grievances,  the  reform  of  a  few 
glaring  abnses,  the  banishment  of  a  minister,  the  burning  of  a 
throne,  the  overthrow  of  a  dynasty,  these  are  but  i^canty  j)repa- 
rations  for  the  mighty  undertaking  upon  which  they  liave  en- 
tered. Xlw  systems  arc  to  be  constructed;  new  fornis  to  be 
established;  uaw  governments  to  be  instituted,  organized,  and 
administered,  upon  principles  which  sliail  reconcile  the  seeming 
conflict  between  liberty  and  law,  and  secure  to  every  one  the 
enjoy fneuL  of  regulated  constitutional  Ircedom. 

And  it  is  at  this  moment,  fellow-citizens,  when  this  vast  labor 
is  about  to  be  commenced,  when  the  files  of  the  Old  World  are 
searched  in  vain  for  precedents,  and  the  file-leaders  of  the  Old 
World  are  looked  to  in  vain  for  pioneers,  and  when  all  eyes  are 
strained  to  find  the  men,  to  find  the  man,  who  is  sufficient  for 
these  things,  it  is  at  such  a  moment  that  we  are  assembled  on 
this  pinnacle  of  the  American  Republic  —  I  might  almost  say 
by  some  Divine  impulse  and  direction  —  to  hold  up  a&esh  to  the 
admiration  and  imitation  of  mankind  the  character  and  example 
of  George  Washington. 

Let  IIS  contemplate  that  character  and  that  example  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  see  whether  there  be  any  thing  in  all  the  treasures  of 
oar  country^s  fame,  I  do  not  say  merely  of  equal  inlrinsic  value, 
but  of  such  eminent  adaptation  to  the  exigencies  of  the  time 
and  the  immediate  wants  of  the  world. 

I.  will  enter  into  no  details  of  his  personal  history.  Wash- 
ington's burthday  is  a  National  Festival.  His  whole  life,  boy- 
hood and  manhood,  has  been  learned  by  heart  by  us  all.  Who 
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knows  nov  ihat  he  was  a  self-made  uiaii?  Who  knows  not  that 
the  only  edocation  which  he  enjoyed  was  that  of  the  conmioii 
schools  of  Virginia,  whieh,  at  that  day,  were  of  the  very  com- 
monest nort?  Who  remembers  not  those  extraordinary  youth- 
ful  adventures,  by  whicli  he  wa?  fraiiied  np  to  tlie  sireat  work  of 
his  destiny?  Who  remembers  not  thf^  labors  and  exposures 
which  lie  encoujitered  as  a  land  jiLU'veyor,  at  Ihe  early  ago  of  six- 
ttoii  years?  Who  has  forgotten  the  perilri  of  bis  journey  of 
forty-one  days  and  five  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  from  Wil- 
liamsburg to  French  Creelc,  wlien  sent,  at  the  age  of  only 
twenty-one,  as  comuii&sioner  from  Governor  Diawiddie,  to  de- 
mand of  the  French  forces  their  authority  for  invading  the  King's 
dominions  ?  Who  has  not  followed  him  a  hundred  times,  with 
breathless  anxiety,  as  he  threads  his  way  through  that  pathless 
wilderness,  at  one  moment  fired  at  by  Indians  at  fifteen  paces, 
at  the  next  wrecked  upon  a  raft  amid  snow  and  ice,  and  snb- 
jected  throughout  to  every  danger,  which  treacherous  elements 
or  still  more  treacherous  enemies  could  involve?  Who  has 
forgotten  his  hardly  less  miraculous  escape,  a  few  years  later,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Monongahela,  when,  foremost  in  that  fearful 
fight,  he  was  the  only  mounted  officer  of  the  British  troops  who 
was  not  either  killed  or  despi  rately  wounded? 

Let  me  not  speak  of  Washington  as  a  merely  self-made  man. 
There  were  influences  employed  in  moulding  and  making  him, 
far,  far  above  his  own  control.  Bereft  of  his  father  at  the  tender 
age  of  eleven  years,  he  had  a  mother  left,  to  whom  the  world 
can  never  over-estimate  its  debt  And  higher,  holier  still,  was 
the  guardianship  so  signally  manifested  in  more  than  one  event 
of  his  life.  By  the  all-powerful  dispensations  of  Providence,'^ 
wrote  Washington  himself  to  his  venerated  parent,  after  Brad* 
dock's  defeat,  I  have  been  protected  beyond  all  human  proba- 
bility or  expectation ;  for  I  had  four  bullets  through  my  coat, 
and  two  horses  shot  under  me ;  yet  I  escaped  unhurt,  although 
death  was  levelling  my  companions  on  every  side  of  me."  Well 
did  the  eloquent  pastor  of  a  neighboring  parish,  on  his  return, 
point  out  to  the  public  that  heroic  youth.  Colonel  Washington, 
whom  (says  he)  I  cannot  but  hope  Providence  has  hitherto  pre- 
served in  so  signal  a  manner  for  some  important  service  to  the 
country." 
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And  not  less  nainral  or  less  slriking  was  the  testimony  of  the 
Indian  chief,  who  told  Washington,  fifteen  years  afterwards, 
"that  at  the  battle  of  the  Monongahela,  he  had  singled  him 
out  as  a  conspicuous  object,  had  fired  his  rifle  at  him  many 
times,  and  directed  his  young  warriors  to  do  the  same,  but  that, 
to  his  utter  astonishment,  none  of  their  balls  took  effect ;  that  he 
was  then  persuaded  that  the  youthful  hero  was  under  the  special 
guardianship  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  immediately  ceased  to 
fire  at  him ;  and  that  he  was  now  come  to  pay  homage  to  the 
man  who  was  the  particular  favorite  of  Heaven,  and  who  could 
never  die  in  battle." 

Our  Revolutionary  fathers  had  many  causes  for  adoring  the 
invisible  hand  by  which  they  were  guided  and  guarded  in  their 
great  struggle  for  liberty;  but  none,  none  stronger  than  this 
Providential  preparation  and  preservation  of  their  destined  chief. 
Be  it  ours  to  prolong  th;if  anthem  of  irvatitudc  which  may  no 
more  be  heard  from  their  mute  lips :  "  The  grave  cannot  praise 
Thee;  death  cannot  celebrate  Thee;  ])ui  the  living,  the  living, 
they  shall  praise  Thee,  as  we  do  this  day  I 

Of  the  public  services  of  Washington  to  our  own  country, 
lor  which  he  was  thus  prepared  and  preserved,  it  is  enough  to 
say,  that  in  the  three  great  epochs  of  our  national  history  he 
stands  forth  preeminent  and  peerless,  the  master-spirit  of  the 
time. 

In  the  war  of  the  Bevolution,  we  see  him  the  Leader  of  our 
Armies. 

In  the  formation  of  the  Consti1;utioD,  we  see  him  the  Presi- 
dent of  our  Councils. 

In  the  organization  of  the  Federal  Government,  we  see  him 
the  Chief  Magistrate  of  our  Republic. 

liideec],  from  the  lucinorable  day  when,  under  the  Uiiheard  but 
by  no  Mieans  iiiauspicious  salute  of  both  British  and  American 
batteries,  eiigaged  bi  no  holiday  exorcise  o\i  Eunker  Hill,  it  was 
nnanimon.^]y  resolved,  that  George  Washington  liavinir  lieen 
cho.-en  eonimander-in-chief  of  such  forces  as  are  or  h>liali  be 
raised  for  th*^  maintenanee  and  presei'vaiion  of  American  liberty, 
"  This  Cong!  t  ss  doth  now  declare  that  they  will  maintain  and 
assist  him,  and  adhere  to  him,  the  said  George  Washington, 
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with  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  same  cause;"  from  this 
ever-memorable  17th  of  June,  1775  —  a  day  on  which  (as  has 
been  well  said  * )  Providence  kept  an  even  balance  with  the 
cause,  and  while  it  took  from  us  a  Warren  gave  us  a  W;i filing- 
ton  —  to  the  14th  day  of  December,  1799,  when  he  died,  we 
shall  search  the  annals  of  our  land  in  vain  for  any  important 
scene,  in  which  he  was  anything  less  than  the  principal  figure. 

It  is,  however,  the  character  of  Washington,  nnd  not  the  mere 
part  which  ho  played,  which  T  would  hold  up  this  day  to  the 
world,  as  worUiv  of  endless  uiid  univorsrd  commemoration.  The 
highest  ollieial  distinctions  may  be  enjoyed,  and  the  mo^i  im- 
portant pnblie  ser\4ccs  rendered,  by  men  whose  lives  will  not 
endure  examination.  It  h  tlie  o;lory  of  Washljigton,  that  the 
virtues  of  the  man  outshone  even  tlie  briiliimey  of  his  aett«,  and 
that  the  results  which  he  aceomplislied  were  only  liie  IcLnlimate 
exeni])litications  of  the  principles  which  he  professed  and  che- 
rished. 

In  the  whole  Ijistory  of  the  world  it  may  be  doubled  whether 
anv  man  can  be  found,  who  has  exerted  a  more  eonlrollinor 
influence  over  men  and  over  events  than  Cleorge  Washiiigion. 
To  what  did  he  owe  that  influence?  How  did  he  win,  how 
did  he  wield,  that  magic  power,  that  majestic  authority,  over 
the  uiiada  and  hearts  of  hi&s  countrymen  and  ot  mankind  i  III 
what  did  the  power  of  Washington  cousiiit 

It  was  not  the  power  of  va>t.  learning  or  varied  acquireinent:?. 
lie  made  no  pretensions  to  bcholarship,  and  had  no  opportunity 
for  exlcudivc  reading. 

It  w^as  not  the  power  of  sparkling  wit  or  glowing  rhetoric. 
Though  long  associated  with  deliberative  bodies,  he  never  made 
a  set  speech  in  his  Ufe,  nor  ever  mingled  in  a  stormy  debate. 

It  was  not  the  power  of  personal  fascination.  There  was  lit- 
tle about  him  of  that  gracious  affribility  which  sometimes  lends 
such  resistless  attraction  to  men  of  commanding  position.  His 
august  presence  inspired  more  of  awe  than  of  affection,  and  his 
friends,  numerous  and  devoted  as  they  were,  were  bound  to  him 
rather  by  ties  of  respect  than  of  love. 


*  By  Edward  Evei'ett. 
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It  was  not  the  power  of  a  damji^  and  desperate  spirit  of  heroic 
adventure.  «If  I  ever  said  so,"  replied  Washington,  when 
asked  whether  he  had  said  that  there  was  something  channing 
in  the  sound  of  a  whistling  bullet ;  "  if  I  ever  said  'SO,  it  was 
when  I  wasyouog."  He  had  no  passion  for  mere  exploits.  He 
sought  110  bubble  reputation  in  the  cannon's  mouth.  With  a 
courage  never  questioned,  and  equal  to  every  exigency,  he  had 
yet  *^  a  wisdom  which  did  guide  his  valor  to  act  in  safety." 

In  what, then,  did  the  power  of  Washington  consist?  When 
Patrick  Henry  returned  home  from  the  first  C!ontinental  Con- 
gress, and  was  asked  who  waB  the  greatest  man  in  that  body, 
he  replied :  If  yon  speak  of  eloquence,  Mr.  Butledge,  of  South 
Carolina,  is  the  greatest  orator;  but  if  you  speak  of  solid  inform- 
ation  and  sound  judgment,  Colonel  Washington  is  by  far  the 
greatest  man  on  that  floor." 

When,  fifteen  years  earlier,  Washington,  at  the  close  of  the 
French  war,  took  his  seat  for  the  fijrst  time  in  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses of  Virginia,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  presented  to  him 
for  his  military  services  to  the  Colony,  his  hesitation  and  embar^ 
rassment  were  relieved  by  the  Speaker,  who  said,  ^  Sit  down, 
Mr.  Washington,  your  modesty  equals  your  valor ;  and  that 
surpasses  the  power  of  any  language  that  I  possess." 

But  it  was  not  solid  information,  or  sound  judgment,  or  even 
that  rare  combination  of  surpassing  modesty  and  valor,  great  as 
these  qualities  are,  which  gave  Washington  such  a  hold  on  the 
regard,  respect,  and  confidence  of  the  American  people.  I  ha- 
zard nothing  in  saying  that  it  was  the  high  moral  element  of 
his  character  which  inn  parted  to  it  its  preponderating  force.  His 
incorruptible  honesty,  his  uncompromising  truth,  his  devout 
reliance  on  God,  the  purity  of  his  life,  the  scrupulousness  of  his 
conscience,  the  disinterestedness  of  his  purposes,  his  humanity, 
generosity,  and  justice,  —  these  were  the  ingredients  which, 
blending  harmoniously  with  solid  information  and  sound  judg- 
ment and  a  valor  only  equalled  by  his  modesty,  made  up  a 
character  to  which  the  world  may  be  fearlessly  challenged  for  a 
parallel. 

**  Labor  to  keep  alive  in  your  breast  that  little  spark  of  celes- 
tial fire,  conscience,**  was  one  of  a  series  of  maxims  which 
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Washington  framed  or  copied  for  tils  own  use  when  a  boy^ 
Hi's  rigid  adhefchce  printdple,  his  steadfaist  ^discharge  of-  d'aty, 
his  utter  abandonment  of  Bcif,  his  unreserved  devotion  to  what> 
ever  interests  were  xM^mmitted  to  his  care,  attest  the  more  than 
Vestal  vigUantce  with  which  he  observed  thdt  maxim.  He  kept 
Blive that  spark.  He  made  it  shine  before  men.  He  kindled  it 
into  a  flame  which  illumined  his  whole  life.  No  occasion  was 
80  momentoua,  no  circumstances  were  so  minute,  as  to  absolve 
him  from  following  its  guiding  ray.  The  marginal  explanation 
in  his  account  book,  in  regard  to  the  expenses  of  his  wife's 
annual  visit  to  the  camp  dnrini^  flit  Tl evolutionary  war,  with  his 
passing  allusion  to  the  <^  self-denial which  the  exigencies  of  his 
country  had  cost  him,  furnishes  a  charming  illustration  of  his 
habitual  exncfne^?i.  The  fact  that  every  barrel  of  flour  which 
bore  the  brand  of  "  George  Washington,  ^Tount  Vernon,"  was 
exempted  from  the  customary  inspection  in  Iho  Wr^t  India 
ports. —  thai  name  Vjeinij  regarded  ns  an  ample  guaranly  of  the 
qnniity  and  quantity  of  any  article  to  which  it  was  allixed, — 
Bii])|)rLes  a  not  less  striking  proof  that  his  exactness  was  every* 
where  understood. 

Everybody  saw  that  Washington  sought  nothing  for  him.self. 
Everybody  knciw  that  he  sacrificed  nothing  to  personal  or  to 
party  ends,  ilence,  the  mighty  in  line  nee,  the  matchless  sway, 
which  he  exercised  over  all  around  him.  "  He  was  the  only 
man  in  the  United  States  who  possesfsed  the  confidence  of  all, 
(said  Tliomas  Jefibrson  ;)  tliere  was  no  other  one  who  was  con- 
sidered as  anything  more  rhan  a  party  leader." 

Who  ever  thinks  of  Washington  as  a  mere  politician  ?  "Who 
ever  associates  him  with  the  petty  arts  and  jiitil'nl  intrignes  of 
partisan  oiliee-seekers  or  ])arlisaii  oiriec-iiolders  !  Who  ever 
pictures  liim  canvassing  for  votes,  dealing  out  proscripiioji,  or 
doling  ont  j)atronage? 

**  No  jiari  of  my  duty,"  wrote  Wa.shington  to  Governor  Bow- 
doin,  in  a  letter,  the  still  unpublished  original  of  which  is  a 
precious  inheritance  of  my  own  :  "  No  part  of  my  duty  will  be 
more  delicate,  and  in  many  instances  more  unpleasant,  than 
that  of  nominating  and  appointing  persons  to  ollice.  It  will 
undoubtedly  happen  that  there  wiU  be  several  candidates  for 
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the  same  office,  Avhosc  pretensions,  abilities,  and  integrity  may 
be  nearly  eqiinl,  and  M-ho  will  coma  j'orwanl  so  equally  sup- 
ported in  ovrrv  res[)(;ct  as  ahriosi  1o  retjiiirc  the  aid  of  f?npcr- 
natiirLil  iiunilioti  to  fix  npoii  the  right.  I  shail,  however,  in  all 
pveiits,  have  the  satisfaetioa  to  reflect  ttiar  1  entered  ir[)Oii  my 
administration  niieoniined  liy  a  single  (ai^a.'jrrnenl ,  uniiitlnejired 
by  any  lies  of  blood  or  friendship,  and  with  the  best  inicntion 
and  fullest  determination  to  nominate  to  oiiice  those  persons 
only  who,  upon  every  consideration,  were  the  mo-=t  deservinfr, 
and  who  would  probably  cxecnte  their  several  fnn(  tions  lu  the 
interest  and  credit  of  the  American  Union;  if  sneh  characters 
conld  be  lound  by  my  exploring  every  avenue  of  information 
respecting  their  merits  and  pretensions  that  it  was  in  my  power 
to  obtain."  ■      .       '  .  ' 

And  there  was  as  little  of  the  vulgar  hero  about  him.  as  there 
was  of  the  mere  politician.  At  the  head  of  a  vieloriims  army, 
of  which  he  was  the  idol,  —  an  army  too  often  provoked  to  the 
very  verge  of  niuliny  by  the  neglect  of  an  inefficient  Govern- 
ment,—  we  find  him  the  eoustani  eounscllor  of  subordination 
and  subini-sie)n  io  the  civil  authority.  With  the  sword  of  a 
conqneror  at  Ids  side,  we  find  him  the  unceasing  advocate  of 
peace.  Repeatedly  invested  with  more  than  the  power  of  a 
Eoman  Dictator,  we  see  him  receiving  that  power  with  reluct- 
ance, employing  it  with  the  utmost  moderation,  and  eagerly 
embracing  the  earliest  opportunity  to  resign  it.  The  offer  of  a 
crown  could  not,  did  not,  tempt  him  for  an  instant  from  his 
allegiance  to  liberty  *  He  rejected  it  with  indignation  and 
abhorrence,  and  proceeded  to  devote  aH  his  energies  and  all  his 
influence,  all  his  popularity  aud  all  his  ability,  to  the  establish- 
ment  of  that  Republican  System,  of  which  he  was  from  first  to 
last  the  uncompromising  advocate,  and  with  the  ultimate  success 
of  which  he  bdieved  the  best  interests  of  America  and  of  the 
world  were  inseparably  connected. 

It  is  thus  tha^  in  contemplating  the  character  of  Washington, 
the  offices  which  he  held,  the  acts  which  he  performed}  his  suc- 
cesses as  a  statesman,  his  triumphs  as  a  soldier,  almost  fade 
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from  our  sight.  It  is  not  the  Washington  of  the  Delaware  or 
the  Brandy  wine,  of  Oermantown  or  of  Monmonth ;  it  is  not 
Washington,  the  President  of  the  Convention,  or  the  President 
of  the  Republic,  which  we  admire.  We  cast  oar  eyes  over  his 
life,  not  to  be  dazzled  by  the  meteoric  lustre  of  particular  pas- 
sages, but  to  behold  its  whole  pathway  radiant,  radiant  every- 
where, with  the  true  glory  of  a  jusl^  conscientious,  consummate 
man  I   Of  him  we  feel  it  to  be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 

"  All  the  ends  he  aimed  at 
Were  bis  Qonntrj^i,  his  God's,  and  lath's" 

Of  hiin  we  feel  it  to  be  no  exaggeraiion  io  say.  thai:  he  elands 
upoii  the  i)asre.  of  history  the  great  moduiii  illu.stralioi)  and 
example  oi  that  exquisite  and  Divine  precept,  which  fell  from 
the  lips  of  tlic  dying  luoaarcli  of  Israel, — 

*'He  that  riUeth  oyer  men  must  bo  jue>tj  ruling  iu  the  fear  of 
God ; 

**  And  he  shall  be  as  the  light  of  the  morning  when  the  sun 
riseth,  even  a  raonoing  without  clouds ! " 

And  now,  fellow-citizens,  it  is  this  incomparable  and  tran- 
scendent character,  which  America,  on  this  occasion,  holds  up 
afresh  to  the  admiration  of  mankind.  Believing  it  to  be  the 
only  character  which  could  have  carried  us  safely  through  our 
own  Revolutionary  struggles,  we  present  it,  especially,  this  day, 
to  the  wistful  gaze  of  convulsed  and  distracted  Europe.  May 
we  not  hope  that  there  may  be  kindred  spirits  over  the  sea,  upon 
whom  the  example  may  impress  itself,  till  they  shall  be  inflamed 
with  a  noble  rage  to  follow  it?  Shall  we  not  call  upon  them  to 
turn  from  a  vain  reliance  upon  their  old  idols,  and  to  behold 
here,  in  the  mingled  moderation  and  courage,  in  the  combined 
piety  and  patriotism,  in  the  blended  virtue,  principle,  wisdom, 
valor,  self-denial,  and  self-devotion  of  our  Washington,  the 
express  image  of  the  man,  the  only  man,  for  their  occasion  ? 

Daphni,  quid  antiques  signeram  stupids  ortnsi 
Eoco  Dlouwi  processit  Csesaris  astruin  I 

Let  us  rejoice  that  our  call  is  anticipated.    Washington  is  no 
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ntnv  nanio  io  Huro})*'.  His  star  lias  been  se(>n  in  every  sky,  nnd 
\vi>^c  men  everywhere  liuve  done  it:  homage.  To  what  oilier 
merely  huituui  being,  iudced,  Jias  such  iioinagc  ever  before  or 
since  been  rendered  ? 

"  I  have  a  large  aeqnaintancc  among  the  most  valuable  and 
exalted  classes  of  men,"'  wrote  1^'rsldne  to  Washington  him- 
self, "  but  you  are  the  only  beiug  for  whom  I  ever  felt  an  awful 
reverence." 

"  Illustrious  man!"  said  Fox  of  him,  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons  in  1794, "  deriving  honor  less  from  the  splendor  of  his 
situation  than  from  ilie  digniij-  of  his  mind;  before  whom  all 
borrowed  greatness  sinks  into  insignificance,  and  all  the  poten- 
tates of  Europe*  become  little  and  contemptible." 

"  Washington  is  dead !  *'  proclaimed  Napoleon,  on  hearing  of 
the  event.  ^  This  great  man  fought  against  tyranny;  he  esta- 
blished the  liberty  of  his  country.  His  memory  will  be  always 
dear  to  the  French  people,  as  it  will  be  to  all  free  men  of  the 
two  worlds." 

"  It  will  be  the  dnty  of  the  historian  and  the  sage  in  all  ages,*' 
says  Lord  Brougham,  "  to  let  no  occasion  pass  of  commemorat- 
ing this  illustrious  man ;  and,  until  time  shall  be  no  more,  will 
a  test  of  the  progress  which  our  race  has  made  in  wisdom  and 
virtue  be  derived  &om  the  veneration  paid  to  the  immortal  name 
of  Washington." 

«  One  thing  is  certain,"  says  Guizot  —  **one  thing  is  certain ; 
that  which  Washington  did  —  the  founding  of  a  free  government 
by  order  and  peace,  at  the  close  of  the  revolution  —  no  other 
policy  than  his  could  have  accomplished." 

And  later,. better  still:  Efi&ce  henceforth  the  name  of  Machi- 
ave],"  said  Lamartine,  within  a  few  weeks  past,  in  his  reply  to 
the  Italian  association, — efface  henceforth  the  name  of  Machi- 
avel  from  your  titles  of  glory,  and  substitute  for  it  the  name  of 
Washington  ;  that  is  the  one  which  should  now  be  proclaimed ; 
that  is  the  name  of  modern  liberty.  It  is  no  longer  the  name 
of  a  politician  or  a  conqueror  that  is  required ;  it  is  that  of  a 
roan,  the  most  disinterested,  the  most  devoted  to  the  people. 

*  It  was  not  thought  necessary  to  disfigiu'e  the  text,  bj  insertiog  the  lojal  pareatheeb, 
"  (excepting  die  members  of  our  own  royal  fiunfly.") 
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This  is  the  man  required  by  liberty.  The  want  of  the  age  is  a 
Earopean  Washington!" 

And  who  shall  supply  that  want  bat  he  who  soi  vividly  real- 
izes it?  Enthusiastic,  eloquent}  admirable  Lamartine  I  Though 
the  magic  wires  may  even  now  be  trembling  with  the  tidings  of 
his  downfall,  we  wiU  not  yet  quite  despair  of  him.  Go  on  in 
the  high  career  to  which  you  have  been  called !  Fall  in  it,  if  it 
must  be  so;  bat  fall  not,  falter  not,  from  it!  Imitate  the  cha- 
racter you  have  so  nobly  appreciated !  Fulfil  the  pledges  you 
have  so  gloriously  given!  Plead  still  against  the  banner  of 
blood !   Strive  still  against  the  reign  of  terror !   Aim  still 

"Bv  winning  words  to  conquer  willing  hearts, 
And  iiiflk«  persnaBion  do  the  work  of  fear  I " 

May  a  gallant  and  generous  people  second  you,  and  the  Power 
which  preserved  Washington  sustain  you,  until  yoa  have  secured 
peace,  order,  freedom  to  your  country ! 

**  St  qua  &ta  asp^a  nimpM, 
Ta  MarceUna  eris.'^  * 

Bnt.  fellow-citizens,  wliilo  we  thus  commond  the  character 
and  cxarajjle  of  Washington  to  others,  let  us  not  forget  to  imi- 
tate it  ourselves.  I  have  spttkeii  of  the  precise  period  which  wc 
have  reached  in  onv  own  liistorv,  as  well  as  in  that  of  tho^  wcnld 
at  larsfc.  as  i^iviiig  soiivethiiig  of  pecnliar  interest  lo  the  proceed- 
inos  ill  which  we  are  engaged.  I  may  not,  I  will  not,  disturb 
the  harmony  of  tlie  scene  before  me  l)y  the  slightest  allusion  of 
a  party  character.  The  circiim>t  nices  of  the  occasion  forbid  it; 
tlic  asr^ociations  of  the  dav  forbid  it  ;  ih(^  t^liavacter  ui'  him  in 
whose  honor  we  are  asseinblcd  forbids  it ;  my  own  feelings 
revolt  from  it.  Bnt  T  may  say«  I  must  csay,  and  every  one  within 
the  sound  of  my  voice  will  sustain  me  in  saying,  that  Lheic  baa 
been  no  moment  since  Washington  himself  was  among  us, 
when  it  was  more  important  than  at  this  moment,  that  the  two 
great  leading  principles  of  his  policy  should  be  remembered  and 
cherished. 

*  These  forebuflinrr?  wore  Init  too  soon  fiiimicd.  The  tidings  of  the  downfall  of 
Lamartitte'B  administruUau  wu-e  received  a  few  dajs  sSies  thin  Axldresa  was  delivered. 
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Those  principles  were,  first,  the  most  complete,  cordial  and 
indissoluble  Union  of  the  States ;  and,  second,  the  most  entire 
separation  abd  disentanglement  of  our  own  country  from  all 
other  counlrles.  Perfect  union  among  ourselves,  perfect  neu- 
trality towards  others,  and  peace,  peace, — domestic  peace  and 
foreign  peace, — as  the  result;  this  was  the  chosen  and  consum- 
mate policy  of  the  Father  of  his  country. 

But  above  all,  and  belorc  ail,  in  the  heart  of  Washington, 
wa?;  the  Union  of  the  States;  and  no  opponunity  was  ever 
oniirted  by  him,  to  impress  npon  his  fellow-citizens  thej^rofound 
sense  which  he  enterrained,  of  its  vital  importance  at  once  to 
their  prosperity  and  their  liberty. 

In  that  incomparable  Address  in  which  lie  bade  farewell  to  his 
countrymen  at  the  close  of  his  Propidentia!  service,  he  touched 
upon  T^Tiny  other  topics  wiih  the  earnestness  of  a  sincere  con- 
viction, i  ie  cailed  upon  them  in  solemn  terms  to  "cherish 
public  credit:"  to  "observe  good  faith  and  jn?tice  towards  all 
nations,"  avoidlnf^' both  "inveterate  antipathies.  ;uid  passionate 
attachments"  towards  any;  to  mitigate  and  assuage  the  nn- 
qucnehable  fire  of  party  spirit.  "  lest,  instead  of  warming,  it  should 
cotisame  ; to  abstain  from  characterizing  parties  by  geogra- 
phical distinctions;"  "to  promote  institutions  for  the  general 
diilusion  of  knowledge;**  to  respect  and  u[)lioId  "  religion  and 
morality,  ihost'  great  pillars  of  luuaan  happiness,  those  lirmest 
props  of  the  duties  of  men  and  of  citizens." 

But  what  can  exceed,  what  can  equal,  the  accumulated  inten- 
sity of  thought  and  of  expression  witli  wliich  he  calls  upon  them 
to  cling  to  tlie  Union  of  the  States.  "  It  is  of  infinite  moment," 
says  he,  in  language  which  we  ought  never  to  be  weary  of  hear- 
ing or  of  repeating,  **  that  yon  should  properly  estimate  the  im- 
mense value  of  your  National  Union  to  your  collective  and 
individual  happiness ;  that  you  should  cherish  a  cordial,  habit- 
ual, immovable  attachment  to  it;  accustoming  yourselves  to 
think  and  speak  of  it  as  of  the  palladium  of  your  political 
safety  and  prosperity ;  watching  for  its  preservation  with  jealous 
anxiety ;  discountenancing  whatever  may  suggest  even  a  sus- 
picion that  it  can,  in  any  event)  be  abandoned ;  and  indignantly 
frowning  upon  the  first  dawning  of  every  attempt  to  alienate 
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any  portion  of  onv  conntvy  from  ihc  rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the 
sacred  ties  which  now  link  togcrher  thi^  various  parts." 

The  Taiion,  (Iir  l')iin,t  in  nny  rrn/(,  was  thus  the  aentiiaeiit  of 
Washinirton,  The  Union,  the  Union  in  <my  evei^lbt  it  be  our 
sentiment  this  day ! 

Yep.  to-day,  fellow-ritixons,  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
exfi'ii-iou  of  our  bonnclaries  and  the  rnal(i})lication  of  our  terri- 
tories arc  iiroducing-.  direcdy  and  indirectly,  aniong  the  different 
menilici'h  of  om-  [Political  system,  so  niaiiy  marlicd  and  mourned 
centiifnsral  tendencies,  Jet  us  seize  this  occasion  to  renew  to 
each  other  our  vows  of  allegiance  and  devotion  to  (.he  xVmerican. 
XJwion,  and  let  ns  recognize  in  our  common  title  to  the  name 
and  the  fame  of  Washinarton,  and  in  our  couiuioii  veneration 
for  his  example  and  his  advice,  the  ail-sufTieicnt  ccntripetai 
power,  \\  hich  shall  hold  the  thick  clustering  stars  of  our  con- 
federacy in  one  irlorious  constelhition  forever!  Let  the  coknmi 
which  we  arc  about  to  construct,  be  at  once  a  jtlrdge  and  an 
emblem  of  perjietual  union  I  Let  the  fomidatiuiis  be  laid,  let 
the  superstructure  l^e  built  up  and  cemented,  let  each  stone  be 
raised  and  riveted,  in  a  spirit  of  national  brotherhood  1  And 
may  the  earliest  ray  of  the  rising  sun,  —  till  that  sun  shall  set 
to  rise  no  more,  —  draw  forth  from  it  daily,  as  from  the  fabled 
statue  of  antiquity,  a  strain  of  national  harmony,  which  shall 
strike  a  responsive  chord  in  every  heart  throughout  the  Re- 
public I 

Proceed,  then,  fellow-dtizens,  with  the  work  for  which  you 
have  assembled !  Lay  the  corner-stone  of  a  monument  which 
shall  adequately  bespeak  the  gratitude  of  the  whole  American 
people  to  the  illustrious  Father  of  his  country!  Build  it  to 
the  skies ;  you  cannot  outreach  the  loftiness  of  his  principles ! 
Found  it  upon  the  massive  and  eternal  rock ;  you  cannot  make 
it  more  enduring  than  his  fame  I  Construct  it  of  the  peerless 
Parian  marble;  you  cannot  make  it  purer  than  his  life !  Exhaust 
upon  it  the  rules  and  principles  of  ancient  and  of  modern  art ; 
you  cannot  make  it  more  proportionate  than  his  character ! 

But  let  not  your  homage  to  his  memory  end  here.  Think  not 
to  transfer  to  a  tablet  or  a  column,  the  tribute  which  is  due  from 
yourselves.  Just  honor  to  Washington  can  only  be  rendered  by 
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observing  his  precepts  and  iiriitating  his  oxaniplo.  Sli/iilih(dtne 
dccorcmus.*  He  has  built  his  own  monument.  We,  and  Those 
"who  come  after  Us  in  successive  generations,  arc  its  appointed, 
its  privileged  guardiaiia.  This  wide-spread  Republic  is  the  true 
monument  to  Washington.  Maintain  its  Independence.  Up- 
hold its  Constitntion.  Preserve  its  Union.  Befend  its  Liberly. 
Let  it  stand  before  the  world  in  all  its  original  strength  and 
beauty,  securing  peace,  order,  equality,  and  freedom  to  all  within 
its  boundaries,  and  shedding  light,  and  hope,  and  joy,  upon  the 
pathway  of  human  liberty  throughout  the  world;  and  Wash- 
ington needs  no  other  monument  Other  structures  may  fitly 
testify  our  veneration  for  him  ;  this,  this  alone,  can  adequately 
illustrate  his  services  to  mankind. 

Nor  does  he  need  even  this.  The  Republic  may  perish ;  the 
wide  arch  of  our  ranged  Union  may  fall ;  star  by  star  its  glories 
may  expire ;  stone  after  stone  its  columns  and  its  capitol  may 
moulder  and  crumble ;  all  other  names  which  adorn  its  annals 
may  be  forgotten ;  but  as  long  as  human  hearts  shall  anywhere 
pant,  or  human  tongues  shall  anywhere  plead,  for  a  true,  rational, 
constitutional  liberty,  those  hearts  shall  enshrine  the  memory, 
and  those  tongues  shall  prolong  the  fame,  of  George  Wash- 
ington! 

♦  Wc  may  wcil  add,  with,  Tacitus,  Si  mtura  suppeditd. 
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LIFE  AND  SERVICES  OF  JAMES  BOWDOIN. 


AS  ADDRESS  DEUYESBD  BEFOBB  THE  MAI27B  HISTOBIC.AL  SOCIZTT,  AT 
BOWDOIN  COLLEGE,  ON  THE  AFTERNOON  OF  THE  ANNUAL  COHHEKCB- 
M  ENT,  SBPTEMBEB  5»  1S49. 


Mb.  Prbsisekt  akv  GsircuBMBif  op  thb  Maixi^  IIistokicxi.  Societt, — 

T  AM  here,  as  you  are  aware,  and  as  I  tniet  this  crowded  and 
brilliant  assembly  is  aware,  for  no  purpose  of  literary  discussion, 
philosophical  speculation,  or  oratorical  display.  The  character 
of  the  occasion  would  alone  have  pointed  me  to  a  widely  differ- 
ent line  of  remark,  and  would,  indeed,  have  imperatively  claimed 
of  me  some  more  substantial  contribution  to  the  objects  for  which 
you  are  associated.  But  your  committee  of  invitation  have 
kindly  relieved  rac  from  the  responsibility  of  selecting  a  topic 
from  the  wide  field  of  American  history,  and  have  afforded  me 
a  most  agreeable  and  welcome  opportunity  of  fulfilling  a  long- 
cherished  intention.  They  have  rallnd  upon  me,  a?  one  likely 
to  have  more  than  ordinary  materials  lor  such  a  work,  as  weii 
as  likely  to  take  a  more  than  ordinary  intercut  in  its  poifoviiiaiicc, 
to  i^ive  f^ome  ampler  account  than  has  ever  yet  been  supplied,  of 
a  Family,  which,  while  it  may  fairly  claim  a  place  in  the  history 
of  the  nation,  as  liavin;:^  t'anii.shed  one  ni' the  most  di -tin i,'ni shed 
of  our  revolutionary  statesmen  and  patriots,  has  been  jnore  di- 
rectly identified,  both  by  its  earliest  adventures  and  by  its  latest 
attts,  with  the  history  of  Maine;  —  of  Maine,  both  as  it  once 
was,  —  an  honored  and  cherished  part  of  the  good  old  Connnon- 
weahh  of  Massachusetts^ — and  as  itnowis,— a  proud,  prosper- 
ous, and  independent  State* 
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Til  pr(^]i'iring  myself  to  coiiijily  with  tliis  cnll,  I  have  folt  bound 
to  abandon  all  ideas  of  ambitions  rlieroric,  To  I'orego  ail  custom 
of  declamation,  to  clip  the  wings  ot"  any  little  fanny  which  I 
might  possess,  and  to  bc^talvo  myself  to  a  diiiirent  cxami nation 
of  Fuch  private  papers  and  public  records  as  miyht  promise  to 
throw  light  upon  my  Fnl/ject.  I  come  now,  gentlemen,  to  lay 
before  yon,  in  the  sitnjilest  manner,  the  fruits  of  my  researc  h. 

I  holrl  in  my  hand  an  original  mamiseripr  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, which,  being  interpreted,  is  as  follows : 

"To  his  Excellency,  the  Governor-in-Ciiief  of  New  Englajid,  humbly  prays  Pieiis 
BaudoDin,  saying:  that  baviog  been  obliged,  by  the  rigors  which  vrero  exercised  to* 
wards  the  Protestants  in  France,  to  depart  thence  with  his  family,  and  having  sought 
refuge  in  the  realm  of  Irelan'l.  at  the  City  of  Dublin,  to  which  place  it  ploii's^'d  the 
Kcceivers  of  His  Majesty's  Ciiritoms  to  admit  him,  your  petitioner  was  enipioyed  ia 
one  of  the  bureaux ;  but  afterwards,  there  being  a  duioge  of  officers,  he  was  left  with* 
out  any  emptoyment.  This  was  what  caused  tlio  petitioner  and  his  fkmily,  to  the  nuni' 
her  of  six  persons,  to  withdraw  into  thi-s  tprntot-y,  in  thei  town  of  Casco,  and  Province 
of  Elaine i  and  seeiog  tiiat  theie  ai'e  many  lands  wliich  are  not  occupied,  and  pacticu* 
larly  those  which  are  situated  at  the  point  of  Barbary  Creek,  may  it  please  your  Ex- 
cellency  to  decree  that  there  may  be  assigned  to  your  p«titioncr  about  one  hundred 
Rrrcp.  to  the  end  thnt  he  may  have  the  means  of  supporting  his  family.  And  he  will 
continue  to  pray  God  for  the  health  and  prosperity  of  your  Excellency. 

"FiBsKX  Baudouix." 

Such  was  the  first  introduction  into  New  England  of  a  name 
which  was  destined  to  be  connected  with  not  a  few  of  the  most 
important  events  of  its  subsequent  history,  and  which  is  now 
indissolubly  associated  with  more  than  one  of  its  most  cherished 
institutions  of  education,  literature,  and  science. 

Driven  out  from  bis  home  and  native  land  by  the  fury  of  that 
religious  persecution,  for.which  Louis  XIV.  gave  the  signal  by 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  —  disappointed  in  his  at- 
tempt to  secure  the  means  of  an  humble  support  in  Ireland, 
whither  he  had  at  first  fled,  — •  Pierre  Baudouin,  in  the  summer 
of  1687,  presents  himself  as  a  suppliant  to  Sir  Edmund  Andros, 
then  (^vernor-in-Chief  of  New  England,  for  a  hundred  acres  of 
unoccupied  land  at  the  point  of  Barbary  Creek  in  Casco  Bay, 
in  the  Province  of  Maine,  that  he  may  earn  bread  for  himself 
and  his  family  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 

He  was  one  of  that  noble  sect  of  Huguenots,  of  which  John 
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Calvin  may  be  regarded  as  the  great  founder  and  exemplar,— 
of  which  Gaspard  de  Coligny,  the  generous  and  gallant  admiral, 
who  "  filled  the  kingdom  of  France  with  the  glory  and  terror  of 
his  name  for  the  space  of  twelve  yeajs,**  was  one  of  the  most 
devoted  disciples  and  one  of  the  most  lamented  martyrs^  —  and 
which  has  furnished' to  our  own  land  blood  every  way  worthy 
of  being  mingled  with  the  best  that  has  ever  flowed  in  the  veins 
either  of  southern  Cavalier  or  northern  Puritan. 

He  was  of  that  same  noble  stock  which  gave  three  Presidents 
out  of  nine  to  the  old  Congress  of  the  Confederation ;  which  gave 
her  Laurenses  and  Marions,  her  Hugers  and  Manigaults,  her  Pri- 
oleaus  and  Gaillards  and  Legares  to  South  Carolina;  which 
gave  her  Jays  to  New  York,  her  Boudinots  to  New  Jersey,  her 
Brimmers,  her  Dexters,  and  her  Peter  Faneuil,  with  the  Cradle 
of  Liberty,  to  Massachusetts. 

He  came  from  the  famous  town  of  Rochelle,  which  was  for  so 
many  years  the  very  stronghold  and  rallying  point  of  Protestant- 
ism in  France,  and  which,  in  1629,  held  out  so  long  and  so  hero- 
ically against  the  siege,  which  Bichelien  himself  thought  it  no 
shame  to  conduct  in  person. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  a  physician  by  profession.  The  mere 
internal  evidence  of  the  paper  which  I  have  produced,  though 
the  idiom  may  not  be  altogether  of  the  latest  Parisian,  shows 
him  to  have  been  a  man  of  education.  "While,  without  insisting 
on  tracing  back  his  pedigree,  as  others  have  done,  either  to 
Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders  in  862,  or  to  Baldwin  the  chival- 
rous King  of  Jerusalem  in  1143,  both  of  whom,  it  seems,  spelled 
their  names  precisely  as  he  did,  there  is  ample  testimony  that  he 
was  a  man  both  of  family  and  fortune  in  his  own  land. 

"  I  am  the  eldest  descendant,"  wrote  James  Bowdoin,  the 
patron  of  the  College  within  whose-'  precincts  we  are  assembled, 
**  from  one  of  those  unfortunate  lamilics  which  was  obliged  to 
fly  their  native  country  on  account  of  religion ;  —  a  faniily,  wiiich, 
as  I  understand,  lived  in  afihicnce,  perhaps  elegance,  upon  a 
handsome  estate  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pvoehelle,  whieli  at  that 
time  (1685)  yielded  the  considerable  income  of  70U  louis  d'ors 
per  annum." 

This  estate  was,  of  course,  irrecoverably  forfeited  by  iiis  llight, 
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and  at  the  end  of  two  years  of  painful  and  perilons  adventure, 
he  landed  upon  the  shores  of  New  England,  with  no  other 
wealth  but  a  wife  and  four  children,  and  the  freedom  to  worship 
God  after  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience. 

His  petition,  which  has  no  date  of  its  own,  but  which  is  en- 
dorsed  2d  August,  1687,  was  favorably  received  by  Sir  Edmund 
Andros,  and  the  public  records  in  the  State  department  of  Mas- 
sachusetts  contain  a  warrant,  signed  by  Sir  Edmund,  and  direct- 
ed to  Mr.  Richard  Clements,  deputy  surveyor,  authorizing  and 
requiring  him  to  lay  out  one  hundred  acres  of  vacant  land  in 
Oasco  Bay  for  Pierre  Baudouin,  in  such  place  as  he  should  be 
directed  by  Edward  Tyng,  Esq.,  one  of  his  majesty's  council 
The  warrant  bears  date  October  8, 1687. 

Before  this  warrant  was  executed,  however,  Pierre  Baudouin 
had  obtained  possession  of  a  few  acres  of  land  on  what  is  now 
the  high  road  from  Portland  to  Vanglian's  Bridge,  a  few  rods 
northerly  of  the  house  of  the  Hon.  Nicholas  Emery.  A  aolitary 
apple  tree,  and  a  few  rocks  which  apparently  formed  the  curbing 
of  a  well,  were  all  that  remained  about  twenty  years  ago,  to 
mark  the  site  of  this  original  dwelling-place  of  the  Bowdoins  in 
America.   I  know  not  wiiether  even  these  could  now  be  found. 

In  this  original  dwelling-place,  Pierre  and  his  family  remained 
only  about  two  years  and  a  half.  He  had  probably  heard  of  the 
guccessftil  establishment  in  Boston,  a  year  or  two  previously,  of 
a  Protestant  church  by  some  of  his  fellow  fugitives  from  France. 
He  is  likely  to  have  been  still  more  strongly  prompted  to  an  early 
abandonment  of  this  resid(Mice,  by  it?  extreme  exposure  to  the 
hostile  incursions  and  dcp'redations  ol  tiie  l^'cench  aiid  JniJinns;, 
who  were  leagued  lo^rtlier,  at  this  time,  in  an  attetnj)i  to  brfalc 
lip  the  British  settlements  on  this  parr  ol'  the  Xovtii  Aiiiericau 
continent.  And  most  narrowly,  and  most  providcnuaiiy,  did  he 
escape  this  peril.  On  the  17th  of  May,  1690,  the  fort  at  C'asco 
was  attaeked  and  destroyed,  and  a  general  massacre  of  tiic  set- 
tlers was  perpetrated  by  the  Indians.  On  the  16th,  just  twenty- 
four  hours  previously,  Pierre  Baudonin  and  his  family  liad  plucked 
up  their  stakes  and  departed  for  Boston.  A  race  which  had  sur- 
vived the  Massacre  of  St,  Bartholomew's,  and  the  siege  of  Ro- 
chciic,  was  not  destined  to  perish  thus  ignobly  in  the  wilderness  I 
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Pierre  hi tn self,  however,  lived  but  a  short  tiioc  after  his  arrival 
at  -HdsIoii,  and  his  eldest  son,  James,  was  left  at  the  af^e  of  seven- 
teen years,  with  the  charge  of  liiaiiitaininjj  a  mother,  a  younger 
brother,  and  two  sisters,  in  a  strangle  land. 

The  enerey,  perseverance,  and  success  with  which  this  trying 
TCBponsibility  was  met  and  was  disciiarged  by  James  Bowdoin 
(the  first  of  that  name  in  America, )  is  snfhciently  attested  by  the 
fact,  that  he  soon  rose  to  the  very  first  rank  among  the  merchants 
of  Boston^  that  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Colonial  Coun- 
cil for  several  years  before  his  death,  and  that  he  left  to  his 
children,  as  the  fruit  of  a  long  life  of  industry  and  integrity,  the 
greatest  estate  which  had  (.ver  been  possessed,  at  that  day, 
by  any  one  pertjon  in  Massachusetts  ;  an  estate  which  I  have 
seen  estimated  at  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling. 

Of  the  two  SODS,  who  succeeded  equally  to  the  largest  part 
of  this  estate,  James  Bowdoin,  who  will  form  the  principal  sub- 
ject of  this  discourse,  was  the  youngest. 

He  was  born  in  Boston  on  the  7th  of  August,  1726,  and  after 
receiving  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  South  Grammar 
School  of  that  town,  under  Master  Lovell,  he  was  sent  to  Har^ 
yard  College,  where  he  was  graduated  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
1745.  The  death  of  his  father  occurred  about  two  years  later, 
and  he  was  thus  left  with  an  independent  estate  just  as  he  had 
attained  to  his  majority, 

It  is  hardly  to  be  presumed  that  a  young  man  of  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  of  a  liberal  education,  and  an  ample  fortune,  would 
devote  himself  at  once  and  exclusively  to  mere  mercantile  pur- 
suits. Nor  am  I  inclined  to  believe  that  he  ever  gave  much 
practical  attention  to  them.  But  the  earliest  letter  directed  to 
him,  which  I  find  among  the  family  papers,  proves  that  he  must 
have  been,  at  least  nominally,  engaged  in  commercial  business. 
It  is  directed  to  "  Mr.  James  Bowdoin,  Merchant" 

This  letter,  however,  has  a  far  higher  interest  thaii  as  merely 
designating  an  address.  It  is  dated  Philadelphia,  Oct  35, 1750, 
and  is  in  the  following  words : 

**  Sir, — Endosed  with  this  I  seed  you  all  mj  Electrical  papers  fairly  transcribed, 
and  I  have,  as  yoa  desired,  examined  the  copy,  and  find  it  correct.  I  shall  bo  glad  to 
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hftve  your  o^^prvations  on  them ;  and  if  In  any  part  T  have  not  made  myself  well 
understood,  1  will  no  notice  endeavor  to  e:&pkm  the  obscura  passages  by  letter. 

"  My  compUments  to  Mr.  Cooper  and  the  other  gentleman  who  were  with  yon  here. 
I  hope  yon  all  got  safe  home. 

*^  I  am,  Sir,  yonr  most  humhie  senrant, 

The  young  Bowdoin,  it  seems,  —  who  at  the  date  of  this 

letter  was  but  four-and-twenty  years  old, — had  made  a  journey 
to  Philadelphia,  (a  journey  at  that  day  almost  equal  to  a  voyage 
to  London  at  this,)  in  company  with  his  friend  and  pastor,  the 
Eevoron]  Snniuel  Cooper,  afterwards  the  celebrated  Dr.  Cooper 
of  Brattle  Street  CJiurch,  —  and  having  there  soug'ht  the  aeqnaint- 
ance  of  Dr.  l^raiiklin,  Jiacl  so  impressed  himscli'  upon  his  regard 
and  respect,  that  Franklin,  in  transmitting  to  him  his  electrical 
papers,  takes  occasion  to  invite  iiis  observations  n])on  them. 

Franklin  was  then  at  the  age  of  forty-four  years,  and  in  tlie 
very  maturity  of  his  powers.  Although  he  was  at  this  time 
holding  an  office  connected  with  the  post-ofTiee  department;  of 
the  Colonies,  as  the  frank  on  tlie  cover  of  tliis  letter  indicates,  he 
was  already  deeply  engaged  in  those  great  philosophical  incioiries 
and  experiments  which  were  soon  to  place  him  on  the  iiighest 
piuiiacie  of  fame. 

The  aecpiaintuuce  between  Franklin  and  I]owdoin,  which  had 
thus  been  formed  at  Phiiadelphia,  was  rapidly  ripened  iiito  a 
most  intimate  and  enduring  friendship  :  and  with  this  letter  com- 
menced a  correspondence  whicli  termiinated  cnily  widi  dieir  lives. 

At  the  outlet  of  this  correspondence,  Bowdoin  appears  to 
have  availed  himself  of  the  invitation  to  make  observations  on 
Franklin's  theories  and  speculations,  with  somewhat  more  of 
independence  of  opinion  than  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  disparity  of  their  ages.  One  of  his  earliest  letters  (31st 
Dec.  1751)  suggested  such  forcible  objections  to  the  hypothesis, 
that  the  sea  was  the  grand  source  of  electricity,  that  Franklin 
was  led  to  say  in  his  reply,  (24th  January,  1752,)  —  ^!  grow 
more  doubtful  of  my  former  supposition,  and  more  ready  ta 
allow  weight  to  that  objection,  (drawn  from  the  activity  of  the- 
electric  fluid  and  the  readiness  of  water  to  conduct,)  which  yoa 
have  indeed  stated  with  great  strength  and  deaniess.^*  In  the 
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foUowIiJg  yoar  Franklin  retracted  this  hypothesis  altogether. 
The  same  letter  of  Bowdoin's  contained  an  elaborate  ex])liLalion 
of  the  cause  of  the  crooked  direction  of  lightning,  which  Frank- 
lin pronounced,  in  his  reply,  to  be  "  both  ingenious  and  solid,"  — 
adding,  ■  when  we  can  account  as  satisfactorily  for  the  electrifi- 
cation of  clouds,  I  think  that  branch  of  natural  philosophy  will 
be  nearly  complete." 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  Bowdoin  suggested  a  theory  in  regard 
to  the  luminousness  of  water  under  certain  circumstances,  ascrib- 
ing it  to  the  presence  of  minute  phc^phorescent  animals,  of  which 
Franklin  said,  in  his  reply,  (13th  Dec.  1753,) — ^'  The  observations 
you  made  of  the  sea  water  emitting  more  or  less  light  in  differ- 
ent tracts  passed  through  by  your  boat,  is  new,  and  your  mode 
of  accounting  for  it  ingenious.  It  is,  indeed,  very  possible,  that 
an  extremely  small  animalcule,  too  small  to  be  visible  even  by 
our  best  glasses,  may  yet  give  a  visible  light."  This  theory  has 
since  been  very  generally  received. 

Franklin  soon  after  paid  our  young  philosopher  the  more  sub- 
stantial and  unequivocal  compliment  of  sending  bis  letters  to 
London,  where  they  were  read  at  the  Royal  Society,  and  pub- 
lished in  a  volume  with  his  own.  The  Boyal  Society,  at  a  later 
day,  made  Bowdoin  one  of  their  fellows ;  and  Franklin,  writing 
to  Bowdoin  from  London,  Jan.  13, 1772,  says :  ^  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  that  my  book  aiSbrded  any  to  my  friends.  I 
esteem  those  letters  of  yours  among  its  brightest  ornaments, 
and  have  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  they  add  greatly  to  the 
reputation  of  American  philosophy." 

But  the  sympathies  of  Franklin  and  Bowdoin  were  not  des- 
tined to  be  long  confined  to  philosophical  inquiries.  There  were 
other  clouds  than  tho^e  of  the  sky,  gatliering  thickly  and  darkly 
around  them,  and  w  hich  were  about  to  require  another  and  more 
practical  sort  of  science,  to  break  their  force  and  rob  them  of 
their  fires.  "  EripuU  ccbIo  fulrnen^  sceptnimque  t^ramiis  "  is  the 
proud  motio  upon  one  of  the  medals  which  were  struck  in  honor 
of  Franklin.  Bowdoin,  we  shall  see,  was  one  of  his  counsellors 
and  coadjutors  in  both  the  processes  which  secured  for  him  this 
enviable  ascription. 
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Bowdoin  entered  into  political  life  in  the  year  1753^  as  one  of 
the  four  representatives  of  Boston,  in  the  Provincial  Legislature 
of  Massachusetts,  and  remained  a  member  of  the  House  for 
three  years,  having  been  reelected  by  the  same  constituency  in 
1754  and  1755. 

The  American  Colonies  were,  at  this  moment,  mainly  engaged 
in  resisting  the  encroachments  of  the  French  upon  their  bound- 
aries. The  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Buy  devoted  itself,  with 
especial  zeal,  to  this  object.  It  was  said,  and  truly  said,  by  their 
Councillors  in  1755,  in  an  answer  to  one  of  Governor  Shirley's 
Messages,  *'that  since  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  (1748)  we 
have  been  at  more  expense  for  preventing  and  removing  the 
French  encroachments,  we  do  not  say  than  any  other  Colony, 
but  than  all  His  Majesty's  Colonies  besides.'' 

Bowdoin  appears  from  the  journals  to  have  cooperated  cor- 
dially  in  making  provision  for  the  expeditions  to  Nova  Scotia 
and  Crown  Point,  and  in  all  the  military  measures  of  defence. 
He  seems,  however,  to  have  been  more  particularly  interested  in 
promoting  that  great  civil  or  political  measure  of  safety  and 
security  which  was  so  seriously  agitated  at  this  time,  -~  tAe 
Vhion  of  tlie  CoJmies, 

In  June,  1754,  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the  various 
Colonies  was  held  at  Albany,  under  Koyal  authority  and  recom- 
mendation, to  consider  a  plan  of  uniting  the  Colonies  in  mea- 
sures for  their  general  defence.  Of  this  convention  Franklin* 
was  a  member,  and  a  plan  of  general  union,  known  afterwards 
as  the  Albany  plan  of  union,  bat  of  which  he  was  the  projectos 
and  proposer,  was  conditionally  adopted  by  the  unanimous  vote 
of  the  delegates.  The  condition  was,  that  it  should  be  conr 
firmed  by  the  various  Colonial  Assemblies. 

In  December,  1754,  the  measure  was  largely  debated  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Massachusetts,  and  on  the  14th 
day  of  that  month,  the  House  came  to  a  vote  on  the  three  fol- 
lowing questions :  — 

1.  "  Whether  the  House  accept  of  the  general  plan  of  union 
as  reported  by  the  commissioners  convened  at  Albany  in  June 
last."    This  was  decided  in  the  jiegative. 

%    WiictUer  the  House  accept  of  the  partial  plan- of  uniou 
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reported  by  the  last  committee  of  both  Houses,  appointed  on 
the  Union."   This,  also,  was  decided  io  the  negative. 

3.  *^  Whether  it  be  the  mind  of  the  House,  that  there  be  a 
General  Union  of  his  Majesty's  Colonies  on  this  Continent,  ex* 
cept  those  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Georgia."  This  proposition 
was  decided  in  the  affirmative  by  a  large  majority. 

The  proceedings  of  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  Colonies,  and 
indeed  of  all  other  legislative  bodies,  wherever  they  existed 
throughout  the  world,  were  at  that  time  conducted  in  secrecy. 
As  late  as  1776,  Congress  discussed  every  thing  with  closed 
doors,  and  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  Notes  for  all  that 
we  know  of  the  debates  on  the  Dedaration  of  Independence. 
Even  to  this  day,  there  is  no  authority  for  the  admission  either 
of  reporters  or  listeners  to  the  halls  of  the  British  Parliament. 
A  single  member  may  demand,  at  any  moment,  that  the  gal- 
leries be  cleared,  and  may  insist  on  the  execution  of  the  demand. 
Practically,  however,  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  and  of 
almost  all  other  legislative  bodies  are  now  public,  and  no  one 
can  over>estimate  the  importance  of  the  change. 

Doubtless,  when  debates  were  conducted  with  closed  doors, 
there  were  no  speeches  far  Bmwombey  no  dap-traps  for  the  gal- 
leries, no  flourishes  for  the  ladies,  and  it  required  no  hour-iukf 
perhaps,  to  keep  men  within  some  bounds  of  relevancy.  But 
one  of  the  great  sources  of  instruction  and  information,  in  regard 
both  to  the  general  measures  of  government,  and  to  the  particu- 
lar conduct  of  their  own  representatives,  was  then  shut  out  from 
the  people,  and  words  which  might  have  roused  them  to  the 
vindication  of  justice  or  to  the  overthrow  of  tyranny  were  lost 
in  the  utterance.  The  perfect  publicity  of  legislative  proceed- 
ings is  hardly  second  to  the  freedoni  of  the  press,  in  its  influence 
upon  the  progress  and  perpetuity  of  human  liberty,  though,  like 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  it  may  be  attended  with  inconve- 
niences and  abuses. 

It  ir4  a  most  significant  fact  in  this  coiiiiection.  ih;it  the  carlic.s( 
instance  of  anthorized  publicity  being  given  to  tlic  deliberations 
of  a  legislative  body  in  modern  days,  was  in  this  same  Itoiise 
of  Eoprosenratives  of  Massachusetts;,  on  the  3d  day  of  June, 
1766,  when,  upon  motion  of  James  Otis,  and  during  the  debates 
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which  arose  on  the  qupslions  of  tlie  repeal  of  the  ^^iarnp  act,  and 
of  eotjipcnsation  to  tiie  sutierers  by  tlie  riots  in  Boston,  to  wliich 
that  act  had  given  occasion,  a  rcpolulion  was  carried  fur  open- 
ing a  gallery  I'or  such  as  wished  to  hear  the  debates."  The 
intluence  of  this  nieasnip  in  preparing  the  public  mind  for  the 
^reat  revolntionary  evcata  which  were  soon  to  loilow,  can  hardiy 
be  exaggerated. 

Of  the  debates  in  17'54,  on  the  union  of  the  Colonies,  we,  of 
couree,  have  no  record.  But  I  find  among  the  family  jjapers,  a 
brief  and  imperfect  memoraadum,  in  Ms  own  hand-writing,  of 
a  speech  made  by  Bowdoin  on  this  occasion. 

"It  seems  to  be  generally  allowed  (said  lie)  that  an  nnion  of 
some  sort  is  necessary.  If  that  be  sfrantcd,  the  only  question  to 
be  considered  is,  wlnaher  the  union  slirdl  l)e  general  or  partial. 
It  has  been  my  o|)init)n,  and  stili  is,  iiiat  a  general  unitni  w  onid 
be  most  salutary.  If  thc'  Colonies  were  united,  they  could  easily 
drive  the  French  out  of  this  part  of  Am(M-ica  ;  Inn.  in  a  dis- 
united state,  the  French,  though  not  a  tenth  paiL  so  numerous, 
are  an  overmatch  for  them  all.  They  are  under  one  head  and 
one  direction,  and  all  pull  one  way ;  whereas  the  Colonies  have 
no  head,  some  of  them  are  under  no  direction  io  military  mat- 
ters, and  ail  pull  different  ways.  Join  or  Die,  mast  be  their 
motto." 

After  alluding  to  the  importance  of  a  nnion  in  reference  to 
the  Indian  trade,  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  another  advantage  of 
a  general  union  is,  that  the  French  Cape  Breton  trade  would  be 
put  an  end  to.'' 

^  This  trade  (he  continued)  has  been  long  complained  of,  not 
only  as  detrimental  to  our  own  trade,  but  as  the  French  have, 
by  means  thereof,  been  furnished  with  provisions  of  all  kinds, 
not  only  for  themselves  at  Louisburg,  but  for  Canada  and  the 
forces  which  they  have  employed  on  the  Ohio.  The  flour  they 
had  there  was  marked  by  the  Philadelphia  and  New  York  brand. 
They  are  supplied  from  the  Colonies  with  the  means  of  effecting 
their  destruction ;  and  their  destruction  will  be  the  consequence 
of  that  trade,  unless  it  be  stopped.  And  U  must  be  stepped  by 
being  subjected  to  the  regulations  of  a  general  union,^^ 

Thus  early  did  Bowdoin  suggest  and  advocate  that  great  idea 
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of  a  general  union  of  the  CTolonies  for  the  regulation  of  trade, 
which  we  shall  find  him,  almost  half  a  century  afterwards,  in 
no  small  degree  instrumental  in  accomplishing  and  realizing 

through  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitntion. 

The  prominent  part  which  he  took,  in  1754,  in  favor  of  the 
meas^nre,  is  proved  by  the  fact,  tliat  immediately  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  proposition  which  I  have  stated,  he  was  made  the 
chairman  of  a  committee  of  seven,  on  the  part  of  the  House, 
with  such  as  the  Council  might  join,  "to  consider  and  report  a 
general  plan  of  union  of  the  several  Colonies  on  this  Continent, 
except  those  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Georgia/' 

It  appears  that  this  committee  agreed  upon  such  a  plan,  and 
that  it  was  adopted  hy  the  Council.  On  being  brought  down 
to  the  House,  however,  its  consideration  was  deferred,  to  allow 
time  for  members  to  consult  their  constituents,  and  a  motion  to 
print  it  was  negatived.  It  was  never  again  taken  up,  and  I' 
know  not  that  any  copy  of  it  remains.  Greater  dangers,  and 
from  a  more  formidable  source,  were  needed,  to  impress  upon 
the  Colonies  the  vital  importance  of  tliat  Union,  without  which 
their  liberties  and  independence  never  could  have  been  achieved. 
Nor  were  such  greater  daiigors  distant. 

In  May,  1757,  uflcr  an  intc^rval  of  a  single  year  from  the  ter- 
mination of  liis  tltree  yi'ars*  ^tM'vicc  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Bovvdaiu  was  elected  by  that  body  a  member  of  the 
Council. 

Tlic  Council  of  tliut  day  wa*  not  a  mere  Executive  ('ouncil, 
like  that  which  exists  under  tho  present  Constitufion  of  iMa^sa- 
cha-ctts,  hnt  was  a  coordinate  and  iiulcpcndent  bvaneli  ol"  ihc 
Colonial  Legislature.  It  was  composed  oi  twenty-eight  mem- 
bers, a  larger  nun i her  than  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  con- 
tained at  the  adoption  ol  tlie  Coutiiiturioii,  and  was  in  almost 
every  respect  analogous  to  tlie  Senu(es  of  our  own  day.  To 
this  body  Bowdoin  was  annually  iculccted,  Irom  17*37  to  1774, 
and  he  actually  served  as  a  member  of  it,  with  what  iical  and, 
ability  we  shall  presently  see,  duriog  sixteen  of  these  seventeen 
successive  years. 

It  would  nor  be  easy  to  overstate  the  inj])oi-tance  to  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  Auiericaa  liberty  and  independence,  of  the 
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course  parsaed  by  the  ConncU  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
Massachusetts,  during  the  greater  part  of  this  long  period. 
Even  as  early  as  1757,  a  controversy  sprung  up  between  these 
bodies  and  Lord  Loudoun,  the  British  commander-in-chief,  in 
regard  to  quartering  and  billeting  his  troops  upon  the  citizens  of 
Boston,  which  by  no  means  faintly  foreshadowed  the  great  dis- 
putes which  were  to  follow.  In  this  controversy,  the  authority 
of  an  act  of  Parliament  in  the  Colony  was  boldly,  and,  it  is 
believed,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  denied;  and  an  earnest 
protestation  was  made  that  the  colonists  were  entitled  to  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  Englishmen. 

The  Provincial  Governor  of  that  period,  however, »  Thomas 
Pownall,— was  too  moderate  and  too  liberal  in  his  adminlstra* 
tion,  and  was,  moreover,  too  deeply  interested  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  those  glorious  campaigns  of  Wolfe  and  Amherst,  in 
which  Massachusetts,  —  and  Maine,  as  a  part  of  Massacbusctl.^, 
^  had  so  large  and  honorable  a  share,  and  by  which  the  French 
power  on  this  Continent  was  finally  extinguished,  to  jji  ovoke  any 
serious  breach  between  himself  and  the  Legislative  Assemblies. 

But  Sir  Francis  Bernard,  his  successor,  was  another  sort  of 
person,  and  from  his  accession  in  17d0,  clown  to  the  very  day 
on  which  the  last  British  governor  was  finally  driven  from  our 
shores,  there  was  one  continued  conflict  between  the  legislative 
and  executive  authorities. 

Governor  Bernard,  in  his  very  first  speech  to  the  Assembly, 
gave  a  cine  to  his  whole  political  character  and  course,  by  allud- 
ing to  the  blessings  which  the  Colonics  derived  "from  their 
subjection  to  Great  Britain  and  the  Council,  in  their  reply  to 
this  speech,  furnished  a  no  less  distinct  indication  of  tho  spirit 
with  which  ihcy  were  aiii mated,  by  Lickiiowledging  how  much 
they  owed  "to  their  rdctio)/.  to  (ireut  Britain." 

Indeed,  if  any  one  would  ful!y  Linderstand  tlie  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  rovolvilioiiary  princi])!es  oi\  this  Coniinenl  ;  if  lie  wonld 
understand  the  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  doctrines  which  wei'e 
asserted  by  ttie  British  Ministry,  and  the  prompt  resistance  and 
powerful  rtd'utation  which  they  met  at  the  hands  of  our  iNew 
Finglarid  patriots,  he  must  read  what  are  called  "  The  Massa- 
chusetts State  Papers,"  consisting,  mainly,  of  the  messages  of 
9* 
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the  Goveraor  to  the  Legislatare,  and  the  answers  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  Legislatare  to  the  Governor,  during  this  period. 
He  will  find  here  almost  alt  the  great  principles  and  questions 
of  that  mornentoos  controversy,  Trial  by  Jury,  Begulation  of 
Trnde,  Taxation  without  Representation,  the  Stamp  Act,  the 
Tea  Tax,  and  the  rest,  stated  and  argued  with  unsurpassed 
ability  and  spirit.  It  was  by  these  State  Papers,  more,  perhaps, 
than  by  any  thing  else,  that  the  people  of  that  day  were  in- 
structed as  to  the  great  rights  and  interests  which  were  at  stake, 
and  the  popular  heart  originally  and  gradually  prepared  for  the 
great  issue  of  Independence.  If  James  Otis*s  argtiment  against 
Writs  of  Assistance  in  1761,  (as  was  said  by  John  Adams,) 
♦'breathed  into  this  nation  the  breath  of  life."  few  things,  if  any 
thing,  did  more  to  proloni:  tiiat  breath,  and  <usrain  that  life 
tbronch  the  trying  ])i'ri(>d  ol'  ihe  nation's  inlanry,  until  it  was 
able  to  ifYv  a/ofic.  than  the  answers  ol  the  Honne  ol  l\e))resenta- 
tives  of  Massachu-setts  to  the  insolent  assnmpti(»r)s  of  Bernard 
ond  Ilntehinson,  mainly  dratted  by  the  same  .lame??  Otis  and 
Sarnnel  Adams,  and  the  answers  of  the  Council,  maiuly  drafted 
by  Janif  s  J^ovdoin. 

Of  the  first-rate  part  which  Bowdoin  played,  during  his  long 
serviee  iti  the  Cunncil,  we  have  the  fullest  t^timony  from  the 
most  unquestionable  sources. 

Governor  Tdntchinson,  who  was  himself  a  principal  actor  in 
tlie  seenes  which  he  describes,  and  who  will  not  be  suspected  of 
any  undue  (itutlality  to  Bowdoin,  I'urnishes  unequivocal  testi- 
mony as  to  his  course. 

*'  In  most  ot  the  addresses,  votes,  and  other  proceedincfs  in 
Council,  of  intportance,  for  several  years  past,  (says  he,  in  the 
third  volutue  of  his  History  of  Massachusetts,  at  the  eomHience- 
ment  of  the  year  1766,)  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  (Hutchinson 
himself)  had  been  employed  as  the  cbairinan  of  the  committees. 
Mr.  Bowdoin  succeeded  him,  and  obtained  a  greater  influence 
over  the  Council  than  his  predecessor  ever  had;  and  being 
united  in  principle  with  the  leading  men  in  the  House,  measures 
were  concerted  between  him  and  them,  and  from  this  time  the 
Council,  in  matters  which  concerned  the  controversy  between 
the  Parliament  and  the  Colonies,  in  scarcely  any  instance  dis- 
agreed with  the  House.'' 
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Again,  under  date  of  1770)  Hutchinson  says,  ^  Bowdoin  was 
without  a  rival  in  the  Council^  and  by  the  liarmony  and  recipro- 
cal commtinicationB  between  bim  and  Mr.  S.  Adams,  the  mea* 
stires  of  Council  and  House  harmonized  also,  and  were  made 
reciprocally  subservient  each  to  the  other;  so  that  when  the 
Governor  met  with  opposition  from  the  one,  he  had  reason  to 
expect  like  opposition  from  the  other.'* 

Hutchinson  also  states,  under  the  same  date,  that  *^  Bowdoia 
greatly  encouraged,  if  he  did  not  first  propose,  (as  a  measure  of 
retaliation  for  the  arbitrary  taxes  imposed  by  Great  Britain,)  the 
association  for  leaving  off  the  custom  of  mourning  dress,  for  the 
loss  of  deceased  friends ;  and  for  wetmr^^  on  aU  occasUmSf  the 
common  manufaclwes  of  llie  cmmifryP 

Nor  are  these  unequivocal  expressions  in  the  published  his- 
tory of  Hutchinson,  the  only  teslimony  which  has  been  borne 
to  Bowdoin's  influence  in  the  Council  and  in  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Alexander  Wedderbnrn,  (afterwards  Lord  Loughborough,) 
in  his  infamous  philippic  upon  Dr.  Franklin,  before  the  Privy 
Council  in  England,  styled  Bowdoin  the  leader  and  manager 
of  the  Council  in  Massachusetts,  as  Mr.  Adams  was  in  the 

House." 

Sir  Francis  Bernard,  in  a  private  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Hills- 
borough, tlien  secretary  of  the  Colonies,  dated  30th  November, 
1768,  held  up  Mr.  Bowdoin  to  the  censure  of  the  Ministry,  "  as 
having  uU  along  taken  the  lead  of  the  Council  in  their  late 
e\tiaordiiiary  proceedings,"  and,  in  another  letter,  as  "the  per- 
petual [iresident.  c;li;iirnian,  sccrctarw  and  f^peakcr  of  the  Conn- 
eil;"  and  Hir  Francis  gave  a  praciical  deaion^iraiioii  of  the 
gonso  which  he  enlf^rtained  of  Rowdoin's  importance  to  the 
popular  party,  by  negativing  liirn  as  a  councillor  at  the  next 
annual  election.  To  this  most  lionorablc  proscription,  by  the 
most  tyrannical  (  lover nor  who  ever  administered  the  affairs  of 
Massachusetts,  F'owdoin  owed  that  single  year  of  intermission 
in  liis  labors  at  the  Council  Board,  to  wiiich  lhave  heretofore 
alluded. 

But  the  people,  of  Boston  were  noi  in  a  mood  to  be  thus 
deprived  of  the  patriotic  services  of  a  iojug-tricd  and  favorite 
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servniil,  and,  James  Otis  having  at  this  moment  withflrawn 
from  public  duty,  Bowdoin  was  immediately  ehoscn,  ia  his 
place,  a  representative  of  Boston.  No  sooner,  liowevt^-,  had  he 
taken  his  .seat  again  in  this  body,  than  tlie  House,  animated  by 
the  same  spirit  with  ihe  |)eople  of  Bo«toii,  liielceted  hiiri  to  the 
Council,  and  Sir  Francis  Bernard,  having  in  the  mean  time  been 
recalled.  Bowdoiits  election  was  assented  to  by  Governor  Hutch- 
inson upon  grounds  even  more  compUrnentary  to  his  ability,  and 
not  less  so  to  his  ])airiolism,  than  those  upon  which  he  had  been 
negatived  by  Sir  Francis,- — ''because  he  thouglit  his  iulinence 
more  prejudicial  in  the  House  of  Representatives  than  at  the 
Council."  It  was  as  the  successor  of  Bowdoin,  on  this  occasion, 
that  John  Adams  Urst  took  his  seat  la  the  Lt^gislature  of  Massa- 
chneetts. 

Huichinaon'a  reason  lor  assenting  to  Bowdoin's  reelection  to 
the  Council,  is  given  with  something  more  of  cireuirtstance  and 
amplification,  in  one  of  his  privaie  letters  to  the  .Ministry  a  year 
or  two  afterwards.  In  April,  177:2,  he  wrote  as  follows :  "  Mr. 
Hancock  moved  in  the  House  to  address  the  Governor  to  carry 
the  Court  to  Boston,  and  to  assign  no  reason  except  the  con- 
venience of  sitting  there,  but  this  was  opposed  by  his  colleague 
Adams,  and  carried  against  the  motion  by  three  or  four  voices 
only.  The  same  motion  was  made  in  Council,  but  opposed  by 
Mr.  Bowdoin,  who  is,  and  has  been  for  several  years,  the  princi- 
p  il  iipporter  of  the  opposition  to  the  government  M  woM  be 
to  no  purpose  to  negative  him,  for  he  would  be  chosen  into  the 
Houset  and  do  more  mischief  there  than  at  the  Board,^^ 

It  seems,  however,  that  this  reasoning  was  not  altogether 
satisfactory  to  the  ministers  of  the  Crown,  or  to  the  Crown 
itself,  as  in  1774  Bowdoin  was  again  negatived  by  General 
Gage,  who  had  succeeded  Hutchinson  as  GU)vernor,  and  who 
declared  ^  that  he  had  express  orders  from  his  Majesty  to  set 
aside  from  that  board  Hon.  Mr.  Bowdoin,  Mr.  Dexter,  and  Mr. 
Winthrop." 

Thus  terminated  the  services  of  James  Bowdoin  in  his  Ma- 
jesty's ConncU,  and  within  a  few  months  afterwards  bis  Ma- 
jesty's Council  itself  was  swept  out  of  existence  within  the  limits 
of  Massachusetts. 
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The  17th  of  June,  1774,  was  no  unfit  precursor  of  the  17th 
of  June,  1775.  If  the  latter  was  the  date  of  the  first  great 
physical  contest  for  liberty,  the  former  was  the  date  of  one  of 
the  earliest  civil  acts  of  revolution.  The  Hoase  of  Represent- 
atives of  Massachusetts  then  assembled  at  Salem,  having  come 
to  a  rupture  with  Governor  Gage,  and  foreseeing  that  they 
should  be  immediately  dissolved,  ordered  the  door  of  their 
chamber  to  l>e  locked,  and  having  effectually  barred  out  the 
Governor's  secretary,  proceeded,  while  he  was  actually  reading 
the  promulgation  for  their  dissolution  on  the  staircase,  to  do 
two  most  important  and  significant  things :  the  one,  to  provide 
for  holding  a  Provincial  Congress  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
General  Court  of  the  Commonwealth ;  the  other,  to  elect  dele- 
gates to  the  first  Continental  Congress  at  Philadelphia.  At  the 
head  of  these  delegates  stood  the  name  of  James  Bowdoin,  The 
others  were  Thomas  Cushiug,  Samuel  Adams,  John  Adams,  and 
Robert  Treat  Paine, 

Had  the  condition  of  Bowdoin's  family  allowed  him  to  pro- 
ceed to  Philadelphia,  agreeably  to  *  ■  appointment,  there  can 
hardly  be  a  doubt  that  his  name  would  now  be  found,  where  all 
the  world  might  read  it,  foremost  on  the  roll  of  Independence ; 
but  the  illness  of  his  wife  conijM  lied  him  to  stay  at  home,  and 
that  proud  distinction  was  reserved  for  the  name  of  John  Hancock, 
who  was  elected  as  his  substitute.  The  spirit  by  which  he  was 
actuated  at  this  time,  is  abundantly  indicated  by  a  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  his  friend  Franklin  in  London,  on  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1774,  just  after  the  first  Congress  had  assembled,  and 
which  was  mainly  written  as  an  introduction  of  Josiah  Qutncy, 
Jr.,  then  vainly  seeking  a  restoration  of  his  health  by  a  foreign 
voyage. 

"  Six  rogimoiits  (says  he)  aiv  now  here,  and  General  Gage,  it 
is  said,  has  <e\\i  i'or  two  or  thrf^^  from  Canada,  and  expects  soon 
two  more  f'ri)in  Ireland.  Whctlifr  lie.  will  think  thes-e,  or  a  much 
c:rea1cr  number  added  to  them,  suiiicient  to  eniorce  snbmis.sioa 
to  the  act,  (for  reducing  the  province  to  a  military  government,) 
his  Ictter^^  to  the  Ministry  will  inlonn  them,  and  time,  every 
body  else.  In  apru'uni  proferef  rrf.as.  A  sort  of  enthusiasm 
seems  universaiiy  prevalent,  and  it  has  been  greatly  heigiitened 
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by  the  Canada  act  for  the  encouragiog  and  establishing  Popery. 
<*iVo  ans  effocis,  our  all  is  at  stake,"  is  the  general  cry  through- 
out the  country.  Of  this  I  have  been  in  sorne  measure  a  witness, 
having  these  two  months  past  been  journeying  about  the  Pro- 
vince with  Mrs.  Bowdoin,  on  ncconnt  of  her  hciilth  ;  the  bad 
state  of  which  has  ])rev('ntf'(l  my  attending  the  ConLri'e^s,  for 
whirh  the  Assembly  thought  proper  to  appoint  me  one  of  their 
committee."* 

Mr.  Bowdoin's  own  lieullh,  also,  about  this  time,  gave  way, 
and  soon  after  assumed  a  luost  serious  aspect.  In  a  letter  to 
John  Adamt?  from  bis  wi(e,  bearing  date  June  15th.  1775,  and 
which  is  among  the  letters  of  Mrs.  Adams  recently  pnlilislied  by 
her  grandson,  1  find  the  following  jia.ssage :  "  Mr.  Row  doin  and 
his  hidy  are  at  present  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Borland,  and  are 
going  to  iMiddleljorough,  to  the  house  of  Judge  Oliver.  He, 
poor  gentleman,  is  so  low,  that  I  apprelit-nd  he  is  hastening  to 
a  house  not  made  with  hands;  he  looks  like  a  mere  skeleton, 
speaks  faliit  and  low,  is  racked  with  a  violent  cough,  and,  I 
think,  far  advanced  in  eonsumplion,  1  went  to  see  him  last 
Saturday.  He  is  very  inquisitive  of  every  person  \\  ith  regard 
to  the  times ;  begged  I  would  let  him  know  of  the  fnsi  inteHi- 
genee  I  had  from  you;  is  very  unable  to  cotiverse  by  reason  of 
his  cough.  11c  rides  every  pleasant  day,  and  has  been  kind 
enough  to  call  at  the  door  (though  unable  to  get  out)  several 
times.  He  says  the  very  name  of  Hutchinson  distresses  him. 
Speaking  of  him  the  other  day,  he  broke  out,  *  Religious  rascal ! 
how  I  abhor  bis  name!''' 

I  am  the  more  particular  in  giving  these  contemporaneous 
accounts  of  the  circumstances  which  prevented  Bowdoin  from 
taking  hb  seat  in  the  Continental  Congress,  because,  in  the 
violence  of  partisan  warfare  afterwards,  his  patriotism  was  im- 
peached on  this  ground.  As  well  might  the  patriotism  of  James 
Otis  be  impeached,  because  the  blows  of  assassins  upon  his 
brain,  unsettling  his  reason,  compelled  him  also  to  retire,  at  thia 
moment,  from  the  service  of  the  country,  and  to  leave  others  to 
reap  a  harvest  of  gloiy  which  he  had  sown  I  As  well  might  the 
patriotism  of  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.  be  impeached,  because  con- 
sumption, at  this  moment,  had  marked  him  for  its  prey,  and  be, 
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too,  was  forced  to  fly  to  milder  climos,  from  which  he  only 
leturiied  to  expire  within  sight  of  his  aaiive  shores! 

The  services  of  Bowdoiii.  however,  were  not  vet  destined  to  be 
lost  to  Mas^aehiisettr-  or  to  ilic  coniitry.  Momentous  responsi- 
biliiies  .still  awaited  liiai,  and  the  partial  restoration  of  iixs  healtli 
soon  enabled  him  to  meet  them. 

Indeed,  while  his  health  was  still  failing,  he  t^orved  as  iiiodor- 
ator  of  a  great  meeting  of  the  people  of  Boston,  in  b'uneuil  Hall, 
which  was  held  to  consider  the  demand  which  had  been  made 
upon  theu3  bj  General  Gage,  for  the  surrender  of  their  arms. 
The  meeting  was  one  of  the  greatest  interest  and  excitement, 
and  was  protracted  through  many  days.  Bowdoin,  at  the  close 
of  it)  acted  as  chairman  of  the  committee  to  remonstrate  and 
treat  with  General  Gage  upon  the  subject,  and  I  now  have  in 
my  hand  the  evidence  of  his  success,  in  an  original  paper,  which 
is  not  without  historical  interest,  dated  Boston,  ^Vpril  27, 1775, 
in  the  following  terms : 

**  General  Gage  gives  liberty  to  the  inhabitants  to  remove  out 
of  town  with  their  effects,  and,  in  order  to  expedite  said  removal, 
informs  the  inhabitants  that  they  may  receive  passes  for  that 
purpose  from  General  Robinson,  any  time  after  8  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning.'' 

Such  was  the  only  libertif  which  the  people  of  Boston  could, 
in  that  day,  extort  from  the  British  commander-in-chief, — liberty 
to  abandon  their  homes  and  firesides,  and  to  seek  shelter  where 
they  could  find  it!  Even  this,  however,  was  a  great  point 
gained,  and  was  far  better  than  being  exposed  to  the  daUy 
insults  and  depredations  of  a  hireling  soldiery.  I  have  it  under 
his  own  hand,  that  it  was  by  his  attention  to  this  business,  while 
already  an  invalid,  that  Bowdoin  contracted  the  serious  illness 
described  by  Mrs.  Adams,  by  reason  of  which  his  life  was  at  one 
time  despaired  of. 

In  August  of  this  same  year,  1775,  a  IVovincial  Congress 
assembled  at  Watertown,  and  proceeded,  under  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Continental  Congress,  to  organize  the  first  regular 
Government,  by  electing  twenty-eight  Councillors,  not  only  to 
act  as  a  branch  of  the  legislative  body,  but  to  exercise  the 
supreme  executive  authority  of  the  province.   Bowdoin  was 
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elected  first  on  the  list,  and  on  the  meeting  of  the  Board  was 
formally  placed  at  its  head,  so  that  he  should  act  as  President 
of  the  Council  whenever  he  was  present  Though  his  health 
was  still  infirm,  he  instantly  accepted  the  appointment,  and  soon 
repaired  to  his  post,  and  in  that  capacity  he  presided,  from  time 
to  time  for  several  years,  over  the  now  independent  Bepublic. 
«  This  conspicnona  act  of  overt  tieason,"  (as  it  xvas!  well  termed 
by  one  who  knew  the  meaning  of  the  terms  which  he  used,  — 
Bowdoin^a  distinguished  eulogist,  Judge  Lowell,)  this  conspicu- 
ous act  of  overt  treason  to  the  British  monarch,  whose  ministry 
was  still  exercising  «*  the  pageantry  of  civil  government  within 
the  province,"  and  whose  armies  held  possession  of  the  capital 
almost  within  sight,  famishes  ample  evidence  that  Bowdoin 
shrunk  from  no  exposure  to  personal  proscription  or  peril. 

George  Washington  had  just  then  assumed  the  command 
of  the  American  army,  encamped  around  Boston.  "Rowdoin's 
oflicial  position  brouirlit  hitii.  of  course,  into  imniodiate  relaiion 
to  the  comrnaiidf'r-iii-chicf,  and  au  intimate  and  enduring  fdcnd- 
ship  was  soon  Jorrned  Ijotwtu^n  them.  Many  letters  of  a  hiuhly 
conlidcnrial  eiiaracter,  and  a  bc:uililul  can(\  now  in  niy  own 
possession,  which  was  the  gift  of  Bowdoin  to  Washini^'ton, 
and  which  was  veturned,  as  a  ])reeious  memorial  to  tlie  family 
by  Mrs.  Washington,  alter  her  hu-band's  death,  bear  witness  to 
the  cordial  roii;ard  which  they  eherishcd  for  each  other. 

In  the  autumn  of  1775,  the  Continental  Congress  despatched 
a  spoeia!  eoiumlltec  of  its  members  to  Cambridge,  to  confer 
witli  Washington  and  the  authorities  of  iho  New  England 
States,  as  to  the  best  means  of  conducting  the  campaign.  Ben- 
jamin hVanldiii  and  Benjauiin  Hanisou,  (the  father  of  the  late 
lameiUed  President  of  the  United  States.)  were  two  of  the 
committee  of  (Congress.  Bowdoin  was  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  conduct  the  conference  on  the  part  of  Massachu- 
setts ;  and  by  them  it  was  agreed  that  an  array  of  twenty-four 
thousand  men  should  be  raised  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  that 
the  several  Colonies  should  be  called  on  for  their  respective  pro- 
portions of  money  to  meet  the  expenses  of  supporting  them. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Washington  said  to  some  timid 
Whigs  in  Massachusetts,  You  need  not  fear^  when  you  have 
a  Bowdoin  at  your  bead.'' 
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It  was  ihrcmgb  the  confidential  agency  of  Bowdoin,  some 
years  aileiwards,  in  1780)  that  Washington  procnred  a  plan  of 
the  harbor  of  Halifax,  with  the  depth  of  the  water,  and  the  po- 
sition of  all  the  military  works,  with  a  view  to  its  destruction 
by  the  French  fleet 

Nor  may  it  be  uninteresting,  or  out  of  place,  to  mention  here, 
that  on  the  night  on  which  Washington  threw  up  the  redoubts 
on  Dorchester  Heights,  which  compelled  the  British  army  to 
evacuate  Boston  on  the  seventeenth  of  March,  he  was  accompa- 
nied  by  Bowdoin's  son,  James,  (afterwards  the  patron  of  the 
College,)  a  young  man  then  of  twenty-two  years  of  age,  who, 
after  being  graduated  at  Harvard,  had  gone  over  to  England, 
partly  on  account  of  his  health,  and  partly  to  pursue  his  studies 
at  the  University  of  Oxford,  but  who  had  hurried  back  to  share 
the  fortunes  of  his  native  land  instantly  on  the  breaking  out  of 
hostilities.  The  young  Bowdoin  also  crossed  over  in  the  same 
boat  with  Washington  on  bis  entrance  into  Boston,  after  the 
departure  of  the  British,  and  took  him  to  dine  at  his  grandfather 
Erving's,  where,  we  are  told,  the  greatest  delicacy  the  town  af- 
forded **  was  only  a  piece  of  salted  beef." 

Mr.  Bowdoin,  the  father,  was  reelected  to  the  Council  in  1776 
and  1777,  and  continued  to  serve  as  its  presiding  officer,  when- 
ever his  health  permitted  him  to  attend  its  meetings,  until  the 
summer  of  1777,  when  he  resigned. 

Tn  1776,  on  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependenc'e.  he  \va^^  made  chairman  ot  the  committee  to  direct 
and  personally  superintend  its  prociarnatiou  Irom  the  halooiiy  of 
the  Old  State  House  in  Boston.  He  was.  iiho,  the  chairman  oi 
the  eoinmirtee  to  conduct  ihc  aii'airs  of  the  Commonwealth 
during  tiie  recess  of  the  General  Court. 

In  1779,  Bowdoin  was  brought  back  again  into  tlie  puhlie  ser- 
vice by  being  elected  a  delegate  from  the  town  of  Boston  to  the 
Convemlon  which  framed  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts, 
Oneattem})t  to  accompli^^h  thin  work  had  already  been  m^ide  by 
the  Legislature  during  the  previous  year,  bnt  the  plan  had  been  re- 
jected by  the  people.  The  greatest  minds  of  the  Commonwealth 
were  now  called  together  to  repair  the  failure.  Samuel  Adauis 
and  John  Adamsj  liuncock,  the  elder  John  Lowell,  Theophilus 
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F&rsons,  the  elder  John  Pickering,  George  Cabot^  Nathaniel 
Gorbani}  James  SnllivaD,  the  elder  Levi  Lincoln,  Robert  Treat 
Paine,  Jonathan  Jackson,  Henry  Higginson,  Nathaniel  Tracy, 
Samuel  Osgood,  William  Cashing,  and  Caleb  Strong,  were 
among  the  members  of  this  Convention.  Your  own  Province 
of  Maine  was  represented,  among  others,  by  David  Sewall  and 
Benjamin  Chadbourne.  Well  might  it  be  said  that  "to  this 
Convention  were  returned  from  all  parts  of  the  Commonwealth, 
as  great  a  number  of  men  of  learning,  talents,  and  patriotism, 
as  had  ever  been  assembled  here  at  any  earlier  period."  It  may 
be  doubted,  whether  any  later  period  has  ever  witnessed  its  equal 
Of  this  Convention,  Bowdoin  was  the  President. 

His  positioQ  as  presiding  officer,  however,  did  not  exempt  him 
from  the  more  active  duties  of  membership,  and,  during  the  long 
recess  of  the  Convention,  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  select 
committee,  by  which  the  original  drafi  of  h  Constitution  was 
digested  and  prepared.  His  friend  and  eulogist,  Judge  Lowell, 
who  was  himself  second  to  no  one  in  that  Convention,  either 
for  the  zeal  or  the  ability  which  he  brought  to  the  work,  says 
of  Bowdoin,  that  **  it  is  owing  to  the  hints  which  he  occasionally 
gave,  and  the  part  which  he  took  witii  the  committee  who  framed 
the  plan,  that  some  of  the  most  admired  sections  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  this  State  appear  in  their  present  form ;  and  he  adds, 
«*this  assembly  of  wise  men  carried  home  vidth  them  such  im- 
pressions of  his  character  as  an  able  and  virtuous  statesman,  that 
they  retained  the  highest  respect  and  esteem  for  him  till  his  death." 

At  the  organization  of  the  government  of  the  Commonwealth 
under  this  new  Constitution,  John  Hancock  was  elected  to  the 
chief  magistracy.  There  having  been  no  choice  of  a  Lieutenant 
Governor  by  the  people,  the  Legislature,  on  their  assembling, 
elected  Bowdoin  to  that  ofRce.  Thov.  nlso,  simultaneonslv 
elected  hhn  a  Senator  lor  tlso  Ctmniy  ot  Snffolk,  leaviiii:;'  it 
optional  with  himself  to  decide  in  which  rapacity  he  would 
serve  i\w  St  itc,  and  intimating,  certainly,  in  the  most  compli- 
rnentary  m aimer,  their  unwillingness  that  the  State  should  be 
deprived  of  his  services  altogether.  Bowdoin,  however,  declined 
both  these  offices,  as  he  did,  also,  t  he  appointment  of  agent  to 
negotiate  a  loan  iu  £urope,  which,  about  tliis  time,  was  oflered 
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to  him.  But  ill  the  snbseqnenr  winter  lie  neoepred  an  appoint- 
ment Ironi  the  Legislature,  in  eoni[)any  with  the  .Justice?  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  Attorney- (TOiieruh  and  Mr.  John  i'u-kerinir, 
"  to  revise  rlie  lawfi  in  foroe  in  the  State  ;  to  select,  abridire,  alter, 
and  digeyt  vhem,  so  as  to  l)e  aeeornniodated  to  the  present  Go- 
vernment." I  have  seen  ample  evidencr,  in  his  private  papers, 
of  The  labor  whieli  he  bestowed  on  the  duties  of  this  distin- 
guished and  most  responsible  commi?!sion. 

Iii  1782,  Bowdoin  was  chosen  a  representative  iiom  Boston, 
but  declined  the  oliiee. 

In  January,  i78o,  liancoc  k  resigned,  his  place  as  Chief  Magis- 
trate of  Ma.ssaehosetts.  At  tiie.  ensuing  April  election  there 
was  jio  clioiee  by  the  people,  but  on  ihc  meeting  of  the  Legisla- 
ture in  May.  Bowdoin  was  elected  Governor,  by  the  Senate,  out 
of  the  candidates  sent  up  to  that  body  by  the  House  of  Kepre- 
sentatives. 

It  was  during  the  popular  canvass  preceding  this  election, 
that  a  charge  wa:>  brought  against  Bowdoia  that  he  was  in 
British  interest  and  under  British  influence.  In  these  latter  days, 
such  a  charge,  against  whomsoever  it  were  arrayed,  could  excite 
little  surprise.  It  is  the  penalty  of  modern  public  life,  to  be 
abused.  Not  to  be  the  subject  of  some  false  report,  of  some 
slanderous  charge,  of  some  calumnious  imputation,  would  seem 
almost  to  imply  that  one  was  too  insignificant  to  attract  notice. 
So  uniformly  does  abuse  or  misrepresentation  follow  any  consi- 
derable fame,  that  a  public  man  is  almost  tempted  to  exclaim  in 
the  words  of  an  old  ballad,— 

"  Liars  will  lee  on  full  gnid  men 

Sap  V'ill  tlify  rlo  on  ino  ; 

I  wod'na  wish  to  be  the  man, 
That  Han  on  wad'na  lee." 

But  that  one  who  had  been  so  early  and  ardent  an  opposer  of 
British  oppression  and  British  dominion,  and  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  co5perated  personally  and  prominently  in  almost  all 
the  measures  by  which  that  aggression  had  been  successfully 
resisted,  and  that  dominion  finally  thrown  off,  should  now  so  soon 
have  been  subjected  to  such  an  imputation  upon  his  patriotism, 
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and  such  an  impeachment  of  his  integrity,  must  certainly  asto- 
nisb  every  one,  who  has  not  become  familiar  with  the  habitual 
disingenuousness  and  nnscrupnlousness  of  modern  partisan  war- 
fare. 

The  only  points  relied  upon  to  give  color  to  this  infamous  ac- 
cusation were,  first,  Bowdoin's  failure  to  attend  the  Continental 
Congress  in  1774^  when,  as  we  have  sufficiently  seen,  the  illness 
of  his  wife,  and  the  critical  condition  of  his  own  health,  detained 
him  at  home;  and,  second,  the  marriage  of  Bowdoin's  only 
danghtpr  with  Sir  John  Temple. 

The  late  estimable  and  distinguished  author  of  the  "  Familiar 
Sketches  of  Public  Characters,"  which  are  belit  vt  J  to  be  gene* 
rally  as  correct,  as  they  certainly  are  spirited  and  interesting, 
says  that  Bowdoin  was  suspected  of  English  partialities,  <^ be- 
cause an  Englishman  who  bore  a  title  had  become  his  son-in- 
law." 

Now  the  fact  is,  that  John  Temple  was  a  Boston  bovj  born  at 
Noddle's  Island,  now  East  Boston,  of  parents  who  had  long  re- 
sided in  this  country,  and  that  he  did  not  inherit  his  baronetcy 
from  his  great  grandfather  until  nearly  eighteen  months  after  this 
election  was  over.  He  had  been,  moreover,  a  thorough  Whig 
during  the  whole  of  onr  Revolution,  and  had  paid  the  penalty 
of  his  opposition  to  the  British  Ministry  by  the  loss  of  more  than 
one  office,  of  which  the  emoluments  were  in  the  Inst  dcErrce  ne- 
cessary to  his  support.  It  was  of  Temple  that  Arthur  Lee,  then 
in  T.oiulon,  wrote  to  BaniiiL'l  Adams,  i)ct'enil)cr  'i:?,  1773,  "  There 
is  no  man  iiun-o  obnoxious  to  Hillsborough,  JJcrnard,  Knox,  and 
all  that  tribe  of  determined  enemies  to  truth,  to  virtue,  libeity, 
and  America." 

ll  is,  indeed,  not  a  Utile  curious,  that,  while  in  1785,  Bowdoin 
was  charged  with  being  in  British  interest,  on  account  of  his  eon- 
neeiiou  with  Temple,  —  in  1770,  Bowdoin's  original  opposition 
to  (  Jreat  Britain  wa?  attributed  to  the  very  same  cause.  "  Dur- 
ing the  administration  of  Shirley  and  Powna!!,  (says  (i(n(  ruor 
Hutchinson  in  liis  third  volume,)  Bowdoin  was  considered  rather 
as  a  favorer  of  the  prerogative,  than  of  ihv  opposition  to  it.  But 
Mv.  Temple,  the  Hurveyor-Cieneral  of  the  Customs,  having  mar- 
ried Mr.  Bowdoin  s  daughter,  and  liaving  ditiered  with  Governor 
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Beniard,  and  connected  himself  witli  Mr.  Otis  and  others  in  the 
oppo^'ition,  jVIr.  Bowdoin,  from  that  time,  entered  into  the  like 

Connec't  ion^:.'' 

liiilchiason  is  still  move  exjjlicit  iipoii  thi^  point  in  some  of 
his  private  l^uiers.  In  a  letter  to  Coiniiiodore  (afterwards  Ad- 
miral) Ganil)ier,  dated  7th  May,  1772,  he  says:  "Of  the  two 
you.  mentioned,  one  in  the  Common  and  the  other  near  it,  (Bow- 
doin*?!  elpL'-ant  Tnansit>n  near  the  Common  is  still  freshly  remem- 
bertid.j  i  have  found  the  first  pliable,  and  have  made  great  us© 
of  him,  and  expect  to  m;ike  more:  the  other  is  envious,  and  with 
dark,  secret  piottiugs  endeavors  to  diistress  Guvenmientj  and^ 
although  I  am  upon  terms  of  civiUry  with  him,  yet  when  the 
faction  in  the  Hou^c  have  any  ])(»inr  to  carry,  they  are  sura  of 
his  Rupjiort  in  Council,  and  he  is  as  ob^iinatc  as  a  mule.  I  do 
not  find  tlie  advice,  that  his  son-in-law  is  like  to  be  provided  for 
in  J^iglaiid,  haa  any  eirect  upon  Iiim.  If  I  see  any  cliance  of 
britiging  him  over,  and  making  him  a  friend  to  Government,  I 
will  try  it ;  in  the  mean  time,  I  will  bear  with  his  opposition  as 
I  have  done  for  several  years  past.    This  inter  iwsP 

It  seems  thus,  that  Hutchinson  was  aboat  to  make  a  trial 
upon  Bowdoin's  patriotism,  with  a  view  of  seeing  if  there  was 
any  chance  of  bringing  him  over,  and  making  him  a  friend  to 
Government'^  And  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Francis  Bernard,  dated 
25th  August,  1772,  four  months  afterwards,  we  have  some 
glimpses  of  the  result  of  the  attempt. 

"Before  Commodore  G^mbier  sailed,  (he  says,)  he  hinted  to 
me  the  same  thing  he  did  to  you  after  his  arrival  in  England. 

I  thought  it  was  suggested  to  him  by  ,  and  I  took  it  to  be 

only  his  opinion  of  the  effect  such  an  expectation  might  have, 
and  I  have  no  reason  to  think  Mr.  B.  was  privy  to  the  suggestion. 
His  conduct  in  (Council  is  very  little  different  from  what  it  was 
in  your  administration,  and  he  runs  into  the  foolish  notions  of 
Adams  &  Co.,  and  when  Grovernment  is  the  subject,  talks  their 
jargon.  On  other  occasions,  we  are  just  within  the  bounds  of 
decency.  One  would  have  thought  the  unexpected  favors  shown 
to  his  son-in-law  would  have  softened  him.  I  don't  know  but 
he  may  have  been  rather  more  cautious  in  his  language,  but  he 
joins  in  the  same  measures." 
10* 
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Bowdoin  himself  gave  the  best  evidence,  not  many  months 
afterwards,  with  what  success  he  had  been  approached,  and 
how  far  he  had  even  become  "  more  cautions  in  his  language," 
in  the  prompt  and  powerful  stand  which  he  took  against  Hutch- 
inson^s  elaborate  message  to  the  Legislature,  upholding  the 
power  of  Parliament  over  the  Colonies ;  in  regard  to  which, 
Hutchinson  wrote  to  General  Gage,  on  the  7th  of  March, 
1773,  —  The  Council  would  have  acquiesced,  if  Mr.  Bowdoin 
had  not  persuaded  them  that  he  could  defend  Lord  Chatham's 
doctrine,  that  Parliament  had  no  right  of  taxation ;  but  by  his 
repugnant  arguments  he  has  exposed  himself  to  contempt." 

A  copy  of  these  repugnant  arguments "  is  in  my  posses- 
sion, in  Bowdoin's  handwriting,  as  they  are  printed  among  the 
Massachusetts  State  Papers;  and  no  one  can  read  them  without 
feeling  that,  if  they  exposed  him  to  the  <^  contempt"  of  this 
pliant  tool  of  royalty,  they  have  entitled  him  to  the  respect  and 
gratitude  of  every  American  patriot.  The  paper  is,  unquestion- 
ably, among  the  ablest  compositions  to  which  the  controversies 
of  that  day  gave  occasion,  and  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
Bowdoin's  being  negatived,  at  his  next  election  to  the  Council, 
by  the  express  order  of  his  Majesty. 

Temple,  it  appears,  had  been  appointed  in  December,  1771, 
surveyor-general  of  the  customs  in  England.  He  had  been 
refused  all  further  employment  in  America  on  the  ground  (^f  his 
known  attachment  to  the  cause  of  his  native  country,  the  King 
himself  having  signified  to  Lord  North  that  he  must  not  be 
suffered  to  return  to  the  C  olonies  in  any  public  capacity.  But 
his  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  Colonies  could  not  thus  be  extin- 
guished ;  and  in  1774,  he  was  summarily  removed  from  office, 
for  reasons  which  are  set  forth  in  a  paper  bearing  his  own  signa- 
ture, which  was  addressed  to  the  Government  of  Massachusetts 
in  1791,  and  which  begins  as  follows : 

<*  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Temple  were,  in  the  year  1774,  upon 
one  and  the  same  day,  and  for  one  and  the  same  cause,  dis- 
missed from  the  several  employments  they  held  under  the  crown 
of  Great  Uiitain  ;  expressly  for  their  attachment  to  the  American 
cause  ;  and  particuiarly  for  their  having  obtained  and  transmitted 
to  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  certain  original  letters  and  papers, 
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which  first  discovered)  with  certainty,  the  perfidious  plans  then 
machinating  against  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  the  then 
Colonies,  now  United  States  in  North  America ;  Mr.  Temple, 

by  such  dismission,  lost  upwards  of  a  thousand  pounds  sterling 
per  annum,  bosidcs  several  very  honorary  appointments  under 
the  erowa ;  Dr.  Franklin's  loss  was  about  five  hundred  pounds 
a  year." 

Thi?  distinct  and  public  declaration  during  the  lifetinie  of 
FranlcJin,  corroborated  as  it  is  by  a  previous  and  private  com- 
munication  to  John  Adams,  rcnioves  all  donbt  os  to  the  fact, 
that  it  was  throngh  Temple's  cooperation  with  b'ranklin  that 
the  famous  Ilnlehinson  letters  were  pent  over  to  this  country,  and 
furnislies  another  proof  that  his  employment  and  salaries  abroad 
liad.  in  no  degree, diminished  his  interest  in  the  cause  of  Ameri- 
can Ijiberty. 

It  would  be  quite  out  of  place  to  follow  the  course  and  elia- 
racter  of  Sir  John  Tenij^le  further  ou  thia  oceatiion.  I  have  said 
enough  to  show  how  utterly  groundless  were  any  impLitations 
upon  Bo\\  doin's  patriotism,  arising  out  of  his  conn(>ction  vviih 
Temple.  I  have  said  enough  to  prove  how  justly  it  was  said 
of  Jiuwdoiu  at  his  death,  — **  He  was  in  every  sense  a  patriot. 
He  connected  himself  with  those  who  were  determined  not  to 
be  slaves,  li  was  in  liis  power  to  have  made  any  terms  lor 
himself,  if  he  could  have  deserted  his  principles;  but  firm  and 
incorruptible,  he  put  every  thing  at  hazard.^' 

The  condition  of  Massachusetts,  and  of  the  nation  at  large, 
when  Bowdoin  assumed  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  Common- 
wealth, (if  there  was  any  thing  which  could  be  called  a  nation 
in  1785,)  was  most  critical.  Both  were  overwhelmed  with  the 
debts  of  the  Revolution,  and  no  effective  system  of  finance  had 
been  established  for  their  discharge.  Indeed,  the  resources  of 
the  people  were  already  utterly  exhausted,  and  a  wide-spre^ 
bankruptcy  seemed  almost  inevitable.  Bowdoin,  however,  stood 
forth,  in  his  first  address  to  the  Legislature,  as  the  stern  advocate 
of  supporting  the  credit  of  the  State  at  all  costs,  and  as  the 
uncompromising  opponent  of  every  idea  of  repudiation.  Lately 
emerged,  (said  he,)  from  a  bloody  and  expensive  war,  a  heavy 
debt  upon  us  in  consequence  of  it,— our  finances  deranged  and 
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our  credit  to  reestablish, —it  will  require  time  to  remove  these 
difficulties.  The  removal  of  them  must  be  effected  in  the  same 
way  a  prudent  individual,  in  like  circumstances,  would  adopt,  — 
by  retrenching  unnecessary  expenses,  adopting  a  strict  economy, 
providing  means  of  lessening  his  debt,  duly  paying  the  interest 
of  it,  and  manifesting  to  his  creditors  and  the  world,  that  in  all 
his  transactions  he  is  guided  by  the  principles  of  honor  and 
strict  honesty.  In  this  way,  and  in  this  only,  public  credit  can 
be  maintained  or  restored ;  and  when  governments,  by  an  unde- 
viating  adherence  to  these  principles,  shall  have  firmly  established 
it,  they  will  have  the  satisfaction  to  see  that  tbey  can  obtain 
loans  in  preference  to  all  borrowers  whatever.'' 

In  this  same  first  address  to  the  General  Court,  Bowdoin  came 
forward,  also,  as  the  ardent  adviser  of  an  enlargement  of  the 
powers  of  the  Continental  Congress,  with  a  view  to  the  regula- 
tion of  commerce  with  foreign  nations. 

The  state  of  our  foreign  trade,  (said  he,)  which  has  given  so 
general  an  uneasiness,  and  the  operation  of  which,  through  the 
extravagant  importation  and  use  of  foreign  manufactures,  has 
occasioned  so  large  a  balance  against  us,  demands  a  serious  con- 
sideration. 

To  satisfy  that  balance,  our  money  is  exported ;  which,  with 
all  the  means  of  remittance  at  present  in  our  power,  falls  very 
short  of  a  sufficiency. 

Those  means,  which  have  been  greatly  lessened  by  the  war, 
are  gradually  enlarging ;  but  they  cannot  soon  increase  to  their 
former  amplitude,  so  long  tis  Britain  and  other  nations  continue 
the  commercial  systems  they  have  adopted  since  the  vs  ar.  Those 
nations  have  an  i:ind()ubted  right  to  regulate  their  trade  with  us, 
and  to  admit  into  their  ports,  on  their  own  terms,  the  vessel  and 
cargoes  that  go  from  the  United  States,  or  to  refuse  an  admit- 
tance ;  their  own  interest  or  their  sense  of  it,  being  the  only  prin- 
ciple to  dictate  those  regolations,  where  no  treaty  of  commerce 
is  subsisting. 

"  The  United  States  have  the  same  right,  and  can,  and  ought 
to  regulate  their  foreign  trade  on  the  same  principle  ;  but  it  is  a 
misfortune,  that  Congress  have  not  yet  boen  iinthorized  for  that 
purpose  by  all  the  States.   If  there  be  any  thiug  wanting  on 
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the  pait  of  this  State  to  complete  that  authority,  it  lies  with  you, 
gentlemeD,  to  bring  it  forward  and  mature  it ;  and,  until  Con- 
gress shall  ordain  the  necessary  legalations,  yon  will  please  to 
consider  what  farther  is  needfnl  to  be  done  on  our  part,  to  remedy 
the  evils  of  which  the  merchant,  the  tradesman,  and  manufac- 
turer, and  indeed  every  other  description  of  persons  among  us, 
so  justly  complain/' 

It  is  of  great  importance,  (he  continues,)  and  the  happiness 
of  the  United  States  depends  upon  it,  that  Congress  should  be 
vested  with  all  the  powers  necessary  to  preserve  the  Union,  to 
manage  the  general  concerns  of  it,  and  secure  and  promote  its 
common  interest  That  interest,  so  far  as  it  is  dependent  on  a 
commercial  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  the  Confederation 
does  not  sufficiently  provide  for ;  and  this  State,  and  the  United 
States  in  general,  are  now  experiencing,  by  the  operation  of  their 
trade  with  some  of  these  nations,  particularly  Great  Britain,  the 
want  of  such  a  provision. 

"  This  matter.  Gentlemen,  merits  your  attention ;  and  if  you 
think  that  Congress  should  be  vested  with  ampler  powers,  and 
that  special  delegates  from  the  States  should  be  convened  to 
settle  and  define  them,  you  will  take  the  necessary  measures  for 
obtaining  such  a  Convention  or  Congress,  whose  agreement, 
when  con&rmed  by  the  States,  would  ascertain  these  powers." 

Thus  again  did  Bowdoin,  in  1785,  propose  as  the  only  mode 
of  securing  our  national  prosperity,  and  counteracting  the  per- 
nicious effects  of  the  restrictive  policy  of  Grreat  Britain,  the  same 
remedy  which  he  had  dpcliiifHl  necessary  in  1754,  against  the 
Cape  Breton  trade  of  the  h'reachf — a  general  union  of  the  CoUh 
meSf  with  the  power  of  regulatit^  trade. 

His  views  were  not  now  lost  upon  those  to  whom  they  were 
addressed.  The  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  cordially 
responded  to  them,  and  passed  strong  resolutions,  bearing  date 
July  1,  178n,  renoDimoiKling  n.  Convention  of  Delegates  from  nil 
the  States,  i'oi-  llie  purpose  of  revi.'^jng  the  articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, and  cnlarir'mo  the  powers  of  Coiigres-s.  These  resolutions 
were  eommunleated  to  Congress  and  the  several  States.  Vir* 
ginia  passed  similar  resolutions  in  January,  1786  :  in  the  lollow- 
ing  September,  the  iiist  meeting  of  delegates  was  held  at  Anna- 
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polis  ;  and  in  ^lay,  17^7.  the  Convoiition  assembliH]  at  Phila- 
di'l|)hia,  l)y  which  the  Conjititutioii  of  ihe  L'aitetl  Siatcs  was 
finally  ibniied. 

The  late  Mr.  Alden  Bradford,  whose  name  has  so  many  titles 
to  our  respectful  remembrance,  does  not  hesitate  to  assert,  in  his 
History  of  Massachnsetts,  in  view  of  the  facts  which  I  have 
stated,  that  Governor  Bovrdoin  "is  entitled  to  the  honor  of 
having  first  urged  the  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  Congress 
for  regulating  commerce  with  foreign  countries,  and  for  raising 
a  revenue  from  it  to  support  the  public  credif 

I  need  not  say  how  gladly  I  would  vindicate  the  Bowdoin 
title  to  this  distinction.  He  who  can  rightfully  claim  it,  needs 
no  other  title  to  the  eternal  gratitude  of  his  country.  The  man, 
upon  whose  tombstone  it  may  be  truly  written, — « It  was  by  him 
that  the  great  idea  of  our  glorious  Federal  Constitution  was 
first  conceived,  and  first  xirged,*'— need  not  envy  the  proudest 
epitaph  in  Westminster  Abbey  or  the  Pantheon.  To  him  the 
rarely  interrupted  peace,  the  unparalleled  progress  and  prosperity, 
the  firm  and  cordial  union  of  this  mighty  nation,  for  sixty  years 
past,  and  as  we  hope  and  believe,  for  sixty  times  sixty  years  to 
come,  will  bear  grateful  testimony!  To  him,  the  first  great 
example  of  successful  Constitutional  Republican  Government, 
will  acknowledge  a  perpetual  debt !  Around  his  memory,  the 
hopes  of  civil  liberty  throughout  the  world  will  weave  an  unfad- 
ing chaplet ! 

Such  an  honor,  however^  is  too  high  to  be  lightly  appropriated 
to.  any  one  man.  I  know  the  danger  of  setting  up  pretensions 
of  priority  in  great  ideas,  whether  of  state  policy,  philosophical 
theory,  scientific  discovery,  or  mechanical  invention.  It  was 
claimed  for  Patrick  Henry,  that  he  \\'a?^  the  first  to  exclaim,  under 
the  sting  of  British  oppression  in  1774,  "  We  must  fight ; "  but 
it  has  since  been  dearly  proved,  that  he  only  echoed  the  excla- 
mation of  Joseph  Hawley  of  Massachusetts,  communicated  to 
him  by  John  Adams* 

The  first  public  proposal  of  a  General  Convention  to  remodel 
the  Confederacy,  has  been  traced  by  Mr.  Madison  to  one,  whose 
family  name  would  thus  seem  to  be  associated  botfi  with  the 
earliest  suggestion,  and  with  the  latest  and  ablest  defence  of 
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the  Oi institution, — Pelatiah  Webster,— a  correspondent  and 
friend  of  Governor  l^owdoin,  who  bronght  it  forward  in  a 

pamphlet  piiblisbod  in  I7SI .  This  was  followed  by  resolutions 
in  favor  of  it,  paspod  l>y  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  on  motion 
of  General  Schuyler,  in  1782.  Hamilton  decland  liiinsclf  ia 
favor  of  the  plan,  in  Congress,  in  1783.  Richard  Henry  Lee, 
in  a  letit  r  to  Mr.  Madison,  urged  it  in  1784.  But  no  one  can 
doubt  that  the  earnest  official  recommendation  of  Bowdoin,  and 
the  strong  resolutions  of  Massachusetts,  (then  one  of  the  three 
great  States  of  the  Confederacy,)  in  1785,  were  most  important 
steps  in  this  momentous  Federal  mov  r  -nt.  They  preceded, 
by  more  than  a  year,  the  resolutions  of  Virginia,  to  which  so 
deserved  a  prominence  has  always  been  given,  and  they  should 
not  be  suffered  to  be  omitted,  as  they  too  often  hitherto  have 
been,  from  the  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Constitu- 
tion oi'  tlic  T^nited  States. 

It  may  be  doubled,  indeed,  wlietlicr  any  one  was  an  enrlicn'  or 
more  intelligent  advocate  than  Bowdoin,  of  the  great  coriijner- 
cial  prineiple  which  the  Const Iruf  ion  was  primarily  established 
to  vindieato.  The  necessity  of  regulating  tlie  trade  and  naviga- 
tion of  the  United  States,  with  a  view  to  eoiuiterocting  the 
restriclive  poliey  of  Great  Britain  and  other  nations,  and  of  pro- 
tectine-  ihe  indnslry  and  labor  of  our  own  people,  was  illuattated 
and  eulorccd  by  iiiio  on  every  occasion. 

"Under  hh  auspices,  the  Lesrislatnre  of  Massachusetts  passed 
an  act  for  this  purpose  on  their  own  responsibility,  to  cease,  of 
course,  wlienevcr  Coniircss  should  be  vested  with  power  to  take 
the  subject  under  national  control. 

Under  his  advice,  an  act  laying  additional  duties  of  import 
and  excise  was  also  passed  by  the  State  Lcgi.^iature,  iii  relation 
to  which,  at  the  subsequent  session,  in  October,  1785,  Governor 
Bowdoin  used  language  in  hh  message,  which  shows  both  the 
extent  of  his  information,  and  the  soundness  of  his  views  upon 
these  commercial  subjects :  — 

"  As  one  intention  of  the  act  (.says  lie)  was  to  encourage  our 
own  manufactures,  by  making  such  a  distinction  in  the  duties 
upon  them  and  upon  foreign  manufactures,  as  to  give,  in  regard 
to  price,  a  clear  preference  to  the  former,  you  will  please  to  con- 
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aider,  in  revising  the  act,  whether  that  intention  be  in  fact  an- 
swered with  respect  to  some  of  ihein.  I.  woiihi  parLiciilady 
instance  in  the  inanuraeinre  of  loal  .  uLjar,  which,  at  -a  time 
when  we  were  under  the  doiniiiioii  of  (  ireat  Britain,  was  lor  a 
while  very  [jrofitably  carried  on  here  ;  but  by  the  British  Parlia- 
ment i,iviUg  a  large  bounty  on  the  e.v])oi  talion  of  ir  from  thence, 
and  this  witli  a  view  of  putting  a  stop  to  our  maiiufacturing  it, 
it  was  imported  hei^  so  cheap,  as  effectually  to  answer  that 
purpose.  The  bounty,  as  I  am  informed,  being  still  continued, 
the  duties  on  each  of  these  manufactures,  and  on  foreign  in 
general,  should  be  so  regulated,  as  to  give  a  decided  preference 
in  favor  of  our  own ;  and  a  like  attention  should  be  also  had  in 
reference  to  all  our  manufactures." 

In  a  message  of  February  8, 1786,  he  calls  upon  the  Lcgis' 
latnre  to  do  something  for  the  encouragement  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron;— 

Mr.  John  Noyes,  (says  he,)  who  has  lately  returned  hither 
from  Europe,  was  with  me  a  few  days  ago,  and  acquainted  me 
that  while  there,  he  employed  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  in 
endeavoring  to  inform  himself  in  several  branches  of  manufac- 
ture in  iron;  that  he  bad  gained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  those 
branches ;  and  that  if  he  and  his  partner,  Colonel  Revere,  could 
obtain  sufficient  encouragement  from  the  Legislature,  they  would 
erect  works  for  carrying  them  on  to  some  considerable  extent; 
that  he  had,  also,  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  machines  used  in 
Europe  in  manufacturing  iron  and  steel,  and  was  well  informed 
in  the  construction  and  use  of  the  new-invented  steam  engine, 
very  necessary  in  those  operations,  and  which  may  be  advan- 
tageously employed  in  many  others. 

In  consequence  of  this  conversation,  I  yesterday  received  a 
letter  from  them  to  the  same  purpose,  which,  with  a  letter  to  me 
from  the  Hon.  Mr.  Adams,  our  Minister  in  London,  recommend- 
ing Mr.  Noyes  and  his  project  of  introducing  some  new  mann- 
fieu^tures,  will  be  communicated  to  you. 

^  Circumstanced  as  we  are  at  present,  it  is  highly  necessary 
we  should  encourage  every  useful  and  practicable  manufacture, 
especially  that  of  iron,  which,  in  point  of  usefulness  and  prac- 
ticability, may  vie  with  any. 
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As  this  manufacture,  connected  witli  the  proposed  improve- 
ments upon  it,  may  be  extensively  beneficial  to  the  Common- 
wealtli,  I  do  with  great  earnestness  recommend  the  proposal  for 
its  establishment  to  your  favorable  consideration." 

In  another  of  his  messages,  (31st  February,  1786,)  he  calls  the 
attention  of  the  Legislature  to  tlie  importance  of  doing  some- 
thing for  the  wool  growers  and  the  woollen  manufacturers  of 
the  State :  — 

'['!ie  extravagant  importation  of  foreign  manufactures,  (says 
he,)  since  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  has  greatly  injured  our 
own,  particuiaiiy  those  in  wool* 
"  The  quantity  of  woollens  imported,  their  superior  fabric, 

and  the  cheapness  of  them,  have  not  only  in  a  great  measure 
put  a  stop  to  onr  looms,  and  to  the  several  other  modes  of  manu- 
facturing our  wool,  but  have  thereby  been  a  principal  cause  of 

the  deeronsr  of  shoep  in  this  Commonwralrli,  This  decrease, 
as  we  are  now  iiccessimtod  to  niaualaciure  lor  ourselves,  is  uni- 
versally felt  and  regretted  ;  and  it  has  become  necessary  to  apply 
some  remedy  to  this  evil,  wliich  tor  several  years  has  been  a 
growing  one.  You  will,  tliercfore,  allow  me,  gcntlerncu,  to 
recommend  to  yon,  to  apply  sonu^  ellcelual  remedy  aecordingiy; 
and  at  tlio  samr  time  to  projeel  ^ome  method,  by  wljicli  we  may 
obtain  models  ol  several  machine^,  or  the  machines  Uiemselvcs, 
lately  invented  for  munulacturing  woollen  cloths,  by  the  use  of 
which  there  W'oidd  \>v  a  saving  ol  iuiich  labor  and  expense,  and 
the  clolh  would  be  manufactured  in  a  superior  manner." 

In  still  another  message  of  the  same  date,  he  says,  "  As  the 
encouragement  of  every  useful  nianulacture  in  the  Comnioa- 
weallli  has  now  become  necessary,  it  is  my  duty  to  uKMuiou  to 
you  a  very  inijjoriant  one, —  so  important  to  us  as  a  Iree  and 
iudepcndi  111  jjeople,  that  our  existence  as  such  may  depend  on 
the  establishing  it  among  ourselves  j  1  mean  the  manufacture  oj' 
gunpowderP 

It  is  not  for  me,  on  this  occasion,  to  discuss  the  value  of  what 
has  been  called  the  American  System."  Nor  would  I,  at  any 
time,  disturb  the  laurels  of  those  among  the  living,  to  whom  its 
paternity  has  been  ascribed.  But  if  any  one  of  later  years  is 
privileged  to  wear  the  title  of  the  father  of  this  system,  I  think 
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I  may  safely  asseit,  upon  the  evidence  which  I  have  now  far- 
nished,  the  unquestionable  claim  of  Governor  Bowdoin  to  be 
remembered  as  its  gromdfaiher* 

Certainly,  if  any  one  desires  to  know  for  what  object  the 
revisal  of  the  old  articles  of  confederation  was  demanded  by 
at  least  one  of  its  earliest  and  most  prominent  advocates  in 
New  England ;  if  any  one  desires  to  understand  what  was  the 
original  Massachusetts  meaning  of  the  constitutional  phrasC) 
*'  Congress  shall  have  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations;"  he  may  read  it  in  language  which  cannot  be  mis« 
taken,  in  these  messages  of  Governor  Bowdoin. 

There  was  something,  however,  of  ominous  significance  in 
his  call  upon  the  Legislature  at  this  moment  to  encourage  the 
manufacture  of  gmpmoder*  The  day  was  rapidly  approaching 
when  Massachusetts  was  about  to  require  a  supply  of  that  arti- 
cle for  the  first  time,  and,  I  pray  God,  for  the  last  time,  in  her 
history  as  an  independent  Commonwealth,  ior  the  mostdeplora* 
blc  of  all  occasions, 

Bowdoin  was  re^'Jecfcd  to  the  ('liief  jMnpistracy,  iji  j\pril, 
1786,  by  a  very  lari^e  iiiajority  of  the  pojnilar  vote?,  when  he 
again,  m  his  opening  addr(^s?,  pressed  upon  the  Leuislatare  the 
parainonnt  iraportaiiee  of  makinir  provision  for  sustaining  the 
public  credit.  Already,  however,  the  diseonlents  at  the  heavy 
burden  of  taxation  had  swollen  to  a  formidable  height :  and 
before  the  elose  of  the  year,  ihey  had  broktai  our  into  an  open 
insurrection  against  the  legal  processes  of  collection.  The 
courts  of  justiec  were  systematically  interrupted  in  their  ses- 
sions, and  liie  insurgents  were  led  along  from  ste})  to  step,  until 
they  found  tliemselves  arrayed  in  arms  against  the  constituted 
authorities  of  the  State. 

The  exigency  was,  indeed,  a  momentous  one.  For  tli(>  first 
tiine,  and  while  the  cement  by  v,-liicli  it  v*.as  held  together  was 
still  green  and  nnhardened,  the  fabric  of  our  free  iii s li  1  u Li oi id 
was  to  be  put  to  the  test  of  a  forcible  assault.  The  public 
Credit,  the  Independence  of  the  Judiciary,  the  Authority  of  the 
Executive,  tlie  Supremacy  of  the  Laws,  the  Capacity  of  the 
People  for  Self-government,  —  all,  all  were  at  stake.  Had 
**>  Shays'  Rebellion,"  as  itis  called,  been  triumphant,  it  is  hardly 
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possible  to  exaggerate  the  danger  in  which  otur  whole  American 
Bepublican  system  would  have  been  involved.  Had  an  example 
of  successfal  repudiation  at  once  of  debt,  of  law,  and  of  all 
government,  been  given  at  so  early  a  day  after  our  independ- 
ence, and  in  so  leading  a  commonwealth  as  Massachusetts,  no 
one  can  tell  into  what  volcanic  vortex  our  whole  continent 
would  have  been  plunged,  or .  how  far  wc  should  have  escaped 
the  fate  of  the  Spanish  colonies  at  the  South,  in  being  the  sub- 
ject of  one  unceasing  series  of  political  convulsions  and  revolu- 
tions. 

Everywhere  the  faces  of  the  firiends  of  freedom  gathered  black- 
ness at  the  prospect  Even  Washington  could  scarcely  hold 
fast  to  the  great  principle  which  had  never  before  failed  him, 
not  to  despair  of  the  Kepublic.  In  a  letter  to  James  Madison, 
of  November  6,  1786,  he  says':  — «  No  morn  ever  dawned 
more  favorably  than  ours  did;  and  no  day  was  ever  mom 
clouded  than  the  present.  .  .  .  Without  an  alteration  in 
onr  political  creed,  the  .-^upor^>iiuetuvf  we  have  been  seven  years 
in  raising,  at  the  expense  of  .so  much  lre;isiire  and  blood,  mufit 
fall.    Wc  arc  fast  verging  to  anarchy  and  confu^^ion, 

"  A  letter  which  I  have  received  from  (  lencral  Knox,  who  liad 
jn?t  returned  from  Ma.^sachu.setts,  whirhcr  he  had  been  sent  by 
Congress,  in  consequence  of  the  commotions  in  that  Slate,  is 
replete  with  melancholy  accounts  of  the  icrnper  and  d(>sjgns  of 
a  considerable  part  of  the  people.  Among  other  things  he 
says:  'Their  creed  is,  that  the  propfuty  of  the  United  States 
has  been  protected  Ironi  the  coniiscalion  uf  Biitain  by  the  joint 
exertions  of  all^  and  therefore  ought  to  be  the  commmi  property 
of  all ;  and  lie  that  attempts  opposition  to  tliis  creed,  is  an  ene- 
my to  equity  and  justic  cj  and  ought  to  be  swept  off'  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.'  Again,  '  they  are  determiiu;d  to  annihilate 
all  debts,  public  and  private,  and  have  agrarian  hiws,  which  are 
easily  effeeied  by  the  means  of  nnlLUided  paper  nnnu^y.  which 
shall  be  a  tender  in  ail  cases  whatever.'  .  .  .  How  melan- 
choly is  the  reflection,  that  in  so  short  a  time  we  should  have 
made  such  large  strides  towards  fulfilling  the  predictiom  of  our 
transatlantic  foes!  —  <  Leave  them  to  themselves,  and  their 
government  will  soon  dissolve.'   Will  not  the  wise  and  good 
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strive  hard  to  avert  this  evil  ?  Or  will  their  supineness  suffer 
ignorance,  and  the  arts  of  self-interested,  designing,  disaffected, 
and  desperate  characters,  to  involve  this  great  country  in  wretch- 
edness  and  contempt  ? 

"  It  is  with  the  deepest  and  most  heartfelt  concern,  (writes 
Washington  soon  after  to  General  Humphroysj)  that  I  perceive, 
by  some  late  paragraphs  extracted  from  the  Boston  papers,  that 
the  insurgents  of  Massachnsetts,  far  from  being  satisfied  with 
the  redress  offered  by  their  General  Court,  are  still  acting  in 
open  violation  of  law  and  government,  and  have  obUged  the 
Chief  Magistrate,  in  a  decided  tone,  to  call  upon  the  militia  of 
the  State  to  support  the  Constitution.  What,  gracious  God! 
is  man,  that  there  should  be  such  inconsistency  and  perfidious- 
ness  in  his  conduct  ?  It  was  but  the  other  day,  that  we  were 
shedding  our  blood  to  obtain  the  Constitutions  under  which  we 
now  live,  —  Constitutions  of  our  own  choice  and  making,  — 
and  now  we  are  unsheathing  the  sword  to  overturn  them.  The 
thing  is  so  unaccountable,  that  I  hardly  know  how  to  realize  it,  or 
to  persuade  myself  that  I  am  not  under  the  illusion  of  a  dream." 

I  might  cite  a  hundred  other  evidences  of  the  alarm  which 
this  rebellion  in  Massachusetts  excited  throughout  the  Union. 
^Proximus  ardet  Ucalegvn*  No  one  knew  whose  house  would 
catch  next,  or  how  soon  the  whole  nation  might  be  involved  in 
the  flames  of  civil  war.  Tt  wns  regarded,  like  the  late  rising  of 
the  Communists  and  Eed  Eepublicans  of  Paris,  as  menacing 
the  very  existence  of  the  system  against  which  it  was  uirted,  and 
as  threatening  the  whole  experunent  of  free  government  with 
explosion  and  failure* 

"These  combinations,  (says  Judge  Lowell,)  were  extensive 
and  formidable,  and  perhaps  there  was  a  time  in  which  it  was 
uncertain,  whether  even  a  majority  of  the  people  were  not  at 
least  in  a  disposition  not  to  oppose  the  progress  of  insurgency." 
Well  did  he  add,  tliat Bovvdoin  was  at  this  time  in  a  situation 
to  try  tlie  forlnudo  and  resonrces  of  any  man." 

Among  other  diiilcnltics  with  whicli  he  had  to  contend,  was 
that  of  an  empty  treasury  and  a  prostrate  credit.  T  have  myself 
heard  the  late  venerable  Jacob  Kuhn  say,  that  having  oeeasion 
to  buy  fuel  for  the  winter  session  of  the  Lcgit^laturc  in  178G, 
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and  there  being  no  money  in  band  to  pay  the  bills,  he  could  find 
no  one  who  would  furnish  it  on  the  credit  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  pledge  his  own  personal  responsibility  for 
the  amoant!   The  credit  of  this  humble  but  honest  and  patriotic 
Messenger  of  the  General  Court  was  thus  better  than  that  of 
the  Commonwealth  itself!  But  an  appeal  was  made,  where  it 
has  never  been  made  in  vain,  to  the  merchants  and  other  men  of 
property  of  Boston,  and  was  seconded  by  the  liberal  example 
of  Bowdoin  himself,  and  funds  enough  were  speedily  raised,  by 
Toiantary  subscription,  for  carrying  on  the  measures  of  defence, 
which  bad  now  become  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  State. 
A  special  session  of  the  Legislature  was  convened ;  the  militia 
in  all  parts  of  the  Commonwealth  were  called  on  to  bold  them- 
selves in  readiness  for  service,  and  many  of  them  summoned 
at  once  into  the  field;  and  ailer  a  few  months  of  vigilant  and 
vigorous  exercise  of  the  whole  civil  and  military  power  which 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws  intrusted  to  him,  Bowdoin 
had  the  unspeakable  happiness  to  find  Order  again  esta- 
blished. Peace  restored,  and  Liberty  and  Law  triumphantly 
reconciled. 

He  had  excellent  counsellors  about  him,  and  gallant  officers 
under  him,  in  this  emergency;  and  he  knew  how  to  employ 
them  and  trust  them.  The  brave  and  admirable  Benjamin  Lin- 
coln, to  whom  the  chief  command  was  assignrd,  and  who,  in 
conducting  the  principal  expedition  against  the  insurgents,  ga- 
thered fresh  laurels  for  a  brow  already  thickly  bound  with  the 
victorious  wreaths  of  the  Bevolutionj  the  gallant  John  Broolcs, 
afterwards  the  distinguished  and  popular  governor  of  the  State; 
the  chivalrous  Cobb,  who,  being  at  once  chief  justice  of  the 
Bristol  courts  and  commander  of  the  Bristol  militia,  declared  he 
"  would  sit  as  a  judge,  or  die  as  a  genoral ; "  the  prudent  yet 
fearless  Shcpard  ;  these,  and  many  uum-c  whiun  the  accornplif^hcd 
Minot,  in  his  history  oi'  the  relieUiun,  has  sLililcicntly  designated, 
rendered  services  on  the  ctecasion  which  will  n(»ver  be  forgolren. 
lint  nobody  has  ever  donl)T('d  tlmt,  to  the  lofty  prinei[ne,  (he  cahn 
prudence,  the  wi«e  di^erciion.  and  the  indoiTiitabh;  iirniness  of 
Bowdoin,  the  resnJt  was  primarily  due,  and  that  his  name  is  en- 
titled to  go  down  in  the  history  of  the  country,  as  preeminently 
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the  leader  in  that  first  great  vindicatioa  of  Law  and  Order  within 
the  limits  of  our  American  Republic. 

In  the  course  \\  hlch  he  was  obliged  to  pursue,  however,  for 
this  end,  cause  of  oifence  could  hardly  fail  of  being  given  to 
large  masses  of  the  people.  An  idea,  too,  extensively  prevailed, 
that  Bowdoin  would  be  sterner  than  another  in  enforcing  the 
punishment  of  the  guilty  pariies,  and  stricter  than  another  in 
exacting  the  payment  of  the  taxes  atili  due.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  year,  too,  the  Legislature  had  passed  a  bill  reducing 
the  Governor's  salary;  and  Bowdoiu,  holding  this  measure  to  be 
inconsistent  at  once  with  the  inie  spirit  and  with  the  express 
letter  of  the  Constitution,  had  not  scrupled  to  veto  it.  He 
clearly  foresaw  that  this  act  would  conspire  with  other  circum- 
stances in  preventing  his  reelection  to  the  executive  chair.  He 
resolved,  however,  not  to  shrink  from  the  canvass,  nobly  declar- 
ing, that  "  his  inclination  would  lead  him  to  retirement,  but  if  it 
should  be  thought  he  could  be  further  serviceable  to  the  Com- 
monwealth, he  would  not  desert  it."  Defend*  rempublicam  ad(h 
lescens  ;  non  drsera?n  senrr. 

His  pre(]i('Tit)iis  were  re;ilixe(].  :\n(]  at  the  next  election,  l  lan- 
coek,  having  accepted  a  nomination  in  opposition  to  hi  i  n,  w 
again  chosen  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  It  \voiild  have  been 
an  ample  compensation  for  any  degree  of  rnortiii cation  which 
Bowdoin  could  liave  t'elt  at  this  defeat,  conld  he  have  known,  as 
he  doubtless  did  before  his  death,  and  us  well  understood  now, 
that  the  ratification  of  the  Federal  Constituiion  by  the  (  'on\ ra- 
tion of  Massachusetts  was  unquestionably  brought  about  by  this 
concession  on  the  part  {>f  his  political  friends  tt)  ihe  demands  of 
their  opponents.  He  would  liave  counted  no  sacrifice  of  liimself 
too  great  to  accomjtli^h  such  a  result. 

But  Bowdoin  was  to  be  permitted  to  aid  in  the  aceoni|)lish- 
ment  of  lliul  result  in  a  more  direct  and  agreeable  nianmr. 
Once  more,  and  for  the  last  lime,  lie  was  to  be  employed  ni  ihc 
service  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Country.  A  Constitution, 
embodying  the  great  principle  of  the  ReguMion  of  Trade  by  a 
Getmral  UmoUi  was  at  length  framed  by  the  National  Conven- 
tion at  Philadelphia,  and  submitted  to  the  adoption  of  the  peo- 
ple.  The  Massachusetts  Convention  assembled  to  consider  it 
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in  January,  1788.  Bowdoin  was  a  delegate  from  Boston,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  his  son  by  his  side,  as  a  delegate 
from  Dorchester.  Both  gave  their  ardeot  and  unhesitating  sup- 
port to  the  new  instrument  of  government,  and  both  made  for- 
mal speeches  in  its  favor. 

The  elder  Bowdoin  concluded  his  remarks  with  a  sentiment, 
which  will  still  strike  a  chord  in  every  true  American  heart,  — 

^  If  the  Constitution  should  be  finally  accepted  and  established, 
it  will  complete  the  temple  of  American  liberty,  and,  like  the 
keystone  of  a  grand  and  magnificent  arch,  be  the  bond  of  union 
to  keep  all  the  parts  firm  and  compacted  together.  May  this 
temple,  sacred  to  liberty  and  virtue, — sacred  to  justice,  the  first 
and  greatest  political  virtue,— -and  built  upon  the  broad  and  solid 
foundation  of  perfect  union,  — be  dissoluble  only  by  the  dissolu- 
tion of  nature !  and  may  this  Convention  have  the  distinguished 
honor  of  erecting  one  of  its  pillars  on  that  lasting  foundation!'' 

It  was  Bowdoin's  happiness  to  live  to  see  this  wish  accom- 
plished, to  see  the  Federal  Constitution  adopted  and  the  Govern- 
ment organized  under  it,  and  to  welcome  beneath  his  own  roof 
his  illustrious  friend,  General  Washington,  on  his  visit  to  Boston, 
in  1789,  as  the  First  President  of  the  United  States. 

He  was  now,  however,  a  private  citizen,  and  had  transferred 
his  attention  again  to  those  philosophical  pursuits,  which  had 
engaged  him  in  his  earliest  manhood.  Indee<l  hi?  interest  in 
literature  and  scienoo  had  never  been  suspended.  A  little  vo- 
lume of  verses,  published  anonymously  by  him  in  1759,  proves 
that  poetry  as  well  as  philosophy  was  an  object  of  his  youthfrd 
homage.  He  was  long  connected  with  the  Government  of  Har- 
vard College,  and  always  manifested  the  most  earn  est  devotion 
to  her  welfare.  In  1780,  he  was  foremost  among  the  founders 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  IScitMU'e-^,  and  was  their 
President  from  their  iirst  oiuanizalioii  lo  Ills  dcatli.  To  the 
trausactionf  of  the  Academy  he  eonfrihnted  several  elaborate 
Memoirs,  in  regard  to  which  1  borrow  the  language  of  the  ac- 
complished Lowell,  who,  at  the  request  of  the  Aeademv,  pro- 
nonncL'd  the  eulogry  from  which  I  have  already  rei)eatedly  quoted, 
and  who,  undoubtedly,  gave  utteiance  to  the  judgment  ol  his 
learned  associates. 
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^  The  first,  (says  he,)  was  an  ingenious  and  perspicuous  vin* 
dication  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Theory  of  light  from  objections 
which  Dr.  Franklin  had  raised.  The  two  others  were  also  on 
the  subject  of  Light;  and  an  attempt  to  account  for  the  manner 
in  which  the  waste  of  matter  in  the  sun  and  fixed  stars,  by  the 
constant  efHux  of  light  from  them,  is  repaired. 

^  These  Memoirs  (he  adds)  afford  conclusive  evidence  that 
Mr.  Bowdoin  was  deeply  conversant  in  the  principles  of  natural 
philosophy ;  and  though  the  latter  memoir  suggests  a  theory 
which  may  be  liable  to  some  objections,  yet  the  novelty  of  it  and 
the  ingenious  manner  in  which  he  has  considered  it,  discovers 
an  inqmsilive  mind,  and  a  boldness  of  ideas  beyond  those,  who, 
though  learned  in  the  knowledge  of  others,  are  too  feeble  to  ven- 
ture on  new  and  unexplored  paths  of  science." 

The  correspondence  between  Bowdoin  and  Franklin  on  ques< 
tions  of  science  was  now  renewed,  and  it  will  be  interesting,  I 
am  sure,  to  follow  them  once  more,  for  a  single  moment,  in  some 
of  the  speculations  of  their  closing  years.  Our  ancient  corres- 
pondence (says  Franklin,  in  a  letter  dated  31st  May,  1788,)  used 
to  have  something  philosophical  in  it.  As  you  are  now  free  from 
public  cares,  and  I  expect  to  be  so  in  a  few  months,  why  may 
we  not  resume  that  kind  of  correspondencn  ?  "  And  he  then 
proceeds  to  siigirest  some  fifteen  or  twenty  (jnestlons,  relating 
to  rn;ignetism  and  the  theory  of  tlic  earth,  for  their  mutual  con- 
sideration and  disensj^ion.  Aino)]g  otiicrs,  he  inqnircs.  "  May  not 
a  magiiotie  power  exist  titroughoin  onr  system,  perhaps  through 
all  systems,  &o  that  if  a  man  eould  iiiakc  a  voyage  iu  the  starry 
regions,  a  compass  might  be  of  use  ?  " 

Bowdoin,  in  his  reply  of  June  2H,  1.788,  after  expressiriir  Ids 
doubt  whether  i^'rankliii  would  even  yet  be  spared  irom  tiie 
public  service,  proceeds  to  say,  — li,  however,  you  choose  to 
recede  from  poliiics,  it  will  be  a  h:i|)|)y  ei renin sianee  in  a  j)h»lo- 
iiopidcal  view,  as  we  may  expeeL  many  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  it  to  science.  I  have  read,  (c>uys  he,)  and  repeatedly  read, 
your  ini^enions  (jucries  concerning  the  cause  of  the  earth's  mag- 
netism and  polarity,  and  ihose  relating  to  the  theory  of  the 
eaiili.  By  tlie  former,  yon  seem  to  sn])])e»<e  that  a  similar  mag- 
netism and  polarity  may  take  piaue,  not  only  throughout  the 
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whole  solar  system,  but  all  other  systems,  so  that  a  compass 
might  be  useful^  if  a  voyage  in  the  starry  regions  were  practi- 
cable. I  thank  you  for  this  noble  and  highly  pleasurable  sug- 
gestion, and  have  already  enjoyed  it.  I  have  pleased  myself 
with  the  idea  that,  when  we  drop  this  heavy,  earth-attracted 
body,  we  shall  assume  an  ethereal  one ;  and,  in  some  vehicle 
proper  for  the  purpose,  perform  voyages  from  planet  to  planet, 
witli  the  liimost  ease  and  expedition,  and  with  mnch  nncer- 
taiiity  than  \'oyages  arc  performed  on  onr  ocean  from  port  to 
port.  I  t^hall  be  very  happy  in  inaldng  such  cxcnrsions  with 
you,  when  wc  shall  be  betl.(>r  (pialified  to  iiivesriirate  eivuses,  by 
discernint^  with  more  clearness  and  precision  their  eflects.  In 
the  mean  time,  my  dear  friend,  until  that  happy  period  arrives, 
T  ho{)e  your  atteniion  to  the  subject  of  your  queries  will  be 
productive  of  discoveries  usefnl  and  important,  sucli  as  wiU 
entitle  you  to  a  higher  compliment  than  was  paid  to  Newton 
by  Pope,  in  the  character  of  his  Superior  Ijeiiigs;  with  this 
difference,  however,  that  it  be  paid  by  those  Beings  themselves."* 

Little  dreamed  these  veteran  philosophers  and  friends,  how 
soon  the  truth  of  their  pleasant  theories  was  to  be  tested,  and 
how  almost  siiuulianeonsly  they  were  indeed  about  to  enter 
upon  an  excursion  to  the  stars!  On  the  17th  of  April,  1790, 
Franklin  died,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-f(mr  years.  On 
the  6th  of  November,  of  the  same  year,  at  the  earlier  age  of 
sixty -lour  years,  borne  down  by  the  pressure  of  severe  disease, 
Bowdoin  followed  him  to  tlie  grave. 

The  death  of  Bowdoin  was  in  admirable  keeping  with  his 
life.  <' Inspired  by  religion,  (says  the  obituary  of  the  time,) 
and  upheld  by  the  Father  of  Mercies,  he  endured  a  most  pain- 
fnl  sickness  with  the  greatest  firmness  and  patience,  and  received 
the  stroke  of  death  with  a  calmness,  a  resignation,  and  com- 
posure, that  marked  the  truly  great  and  good  man." 

He  had  not  contented  himself  with  a  life  of  unstained  purity 
and  unstinted  benevolence;  nor  had  he  postponed  the  more 
serious  preparations  for  death  to  the  scanty  and  precarious 

*  '*  Superior  Beiiifrs,  vAwv.  of  hue  they  saw 
A  mortal  man  untoLd  all  nature's  law, 
Admir'd  smb.  wisdom  in  im  earthlr  shape, 
And  show'd  a  Hewton  aa  we  show  an  ape." 
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oppovvimities  of  a  last  illness.  Tie  had  embraced  the  roligion 
of  the  (ictspel  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  upon  studiong 
examinaiioii  and  serious  conviction.  If  his  philosopiiic  mind 
ever  entertained  doubts,  he  strove,  and  strove  successfully,  to 
remove  them.  He  has  left  it  upon  record,  that  "Butler's  Ana- 
logy" wn?)  of"  the  greatest  service  to  him  in  f;a1i^.fyins;  his  mind 
as  to  the  1  ruths  of  Chrisiiaiiiiy.  "From  the  time  of  my  read- 
ing that  book,  (said  he,)  I  have  been  an  humble  lollower  of  the 
blessed  Jesus;"  and,  as  the  moment  of  his  dissolution  drew 
nigh,  he  e\pre>sed  his  perfect  satisfaction  and  eonlidenec  that 
he  was    going  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  ( Joil  and  his  Redeemer." 

Karcly  has  the  end  of  a  public  man  in  i\e\v  England  been 
marked  by  evidences  of  a  deeper  or  more  general  regret,  "  Great 
and  respectable  (we  are  told)  was  the  concourse  which  attended 
his  funeral;  every  species  of  occupation  was  suspended;  all 
ranks  and  orders  of  men,  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  the  magistrate 
and  the  citizen,  men  of  lebnre  and  men  of  busmess,  testified 
their  affection  and  respect  by  joining  in  the  solemn  procession ; 
and  crowds  of  spectators  lined  the  streets  through  which  it 
passed,  whilst  an  uncommon  silence  and  order  everywhere 
marked  the  deepness  of  their  sorrow." 

Such  were  the  becoming  tokens  of  public  respect  for  the 
memory  of  one  who  had  devoted  no  less  than  thirty-six  years 
of  his  life  to  the  service  of  his  Commonwealth  and  his  Country ; 
who  had  sustained  himself  in  the  highest  offices  of  trust  and 
responsibility,  and  in  the  greatest  emergencies  of  difficulty  and 
danger,  without  fear  and  without  reproach ;  and  of  whom  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  he  had  exhibited  himself  always  the 
very  personification  of  that  just  and  resolute  man  of  the  Boman 
poet,  whom  neither  the  mandates  of  a  foreign  tyrant,  nor  the 
menaces  of  domestic  rebels,  could  shake  from  his  established 
principles. 

"  Jiutam,  et  tenacem  propositi  vinun . 
Kon  dvinm  ardor  prava  jubentiuid, 

Non  "TOlttis  instantls  tjraimi, 
Meote  qtiatit  solida." 

I  can  find  no  other  words  for  summing  up  his  character,  than 
the  admirable  sentence  of  Judge  Lowell : 
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« It  may  be  said  that  our  country  has  prodaced  many  men  of 

as  irmch  genius;  many  men  of  as  much  learning  and  knowledge  ; 
niunv  of  as  much  zeal  for  the  liberties  of  their  ronntrv;  and 
many  of  as  great  piety  and  virtue;  but  is  it  not  rare  indeed,  to 
find  tho<Q  in  w  honi  thoy  have  all  combined,  and  been  adorned, 
with  his  other  accomplishments?" 

Governor  ]>o\vdt>iii  was  early  married  to  J-llizalx^tli  l^rvinsf.  a 
lady  of  most  rospcctal)lc  family  and  of  most  estimable  qualities, 
who,  with  their  two  children,  survived  him. 

or  his  only  son,  James  Bowdoin,  I  need  say  nethiiiii  in  this 
presence  and  on  this  spot.  He  was  known  elsewhfre  as  a  i^entle- 
maa  of  liberal  education  and  large  fortune,  repeatedly  a  member 
of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  and  who 
received  (vom  Mr.  JetFerson  the  appoint meiiti  hucce&s^ively  of 
Minister  Plr'nipotcntiaiy  to  the  Court  oi'  Spain,  and  Associate 
Special  ^linister  with  General  Armslrons'  to  the  Conrt  of  France. 
He  is  kiK^wii  here  by  other  and  more  enduring  laeniorials.  He 
died  without  children;  but  it  was  only  to  give  new  attestation 
to  that,  (plaint  conceit  of  I^ord  l>a(\)u"s,  —  "  Surely  a  man  slaill 
see  the  noblest  works  and  foiuidations  have  ])roceedcd  Jrum 
childless  men :  who  have  souglii  lu  express  the  images  of  their 
minds,  where  those  of  their  bodies  have  failed:  so  the  care  of 
posterity  is  most  in  them  that  have  no  posterity." 

With  him  the  name  of  Bowdoin,  by  direct  descent  in  the 
male  line,  passed  away  from  the  annals  of  New  England ;  but, 
even  had  there  been  no  collaterals  and  kinsfollc  worthy  to  wear, 
and  proud  to  adopt  and  perpetuate  it,  the  day,  liie  place,  the  cir- 
cumstances  of  this  occasion,  afibid  ample  evidence  that  it  has 
been  inscribed  where  it  will  not  be  forgotten.  When  Anaxagoras 
of  Clazomene  was  asked  by  the  Senate  of  Lampsacus  bow  they 
should  commemorate  his  services,  he  replied,  ^<  By  ordaining 
that  the  day  of  my  death  be  annually  kept  as  a  holiday  in  all 
the  schools  of  Lampsacus.'  And,  certainly,  if  any  man  may 
be  said  to  have  taken  a  bond  against  oblivion,  it  is  he  whose 
name  is  worthily  associated  with  a  great  institution  of  education. 
Who  shall  undertake  to  assign  limits  to  the  duration  of  the 
memories  of  Harvard,  and  Yale,  and  Bowdoin,  and  the  rest,  as 
long  as  another,  and  still  another  generation  of  young  men  shall 
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continue  to  come  up  to  the  seats  of  learning  which  they  have 
founded,  and  to  go  forth  again  into  the  world  with  a  grateful 
sense  of  their  inestimable  advantages  ?  The  hero,  the  statesman, 
the  martyr,  may  be  forgotten ;  but  the  name  of  the  Founder  of 
a  College  is  written  where  it  shall  be  remembered  and  repeated 
to  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time.  Semper  —  semper  honosj 
ncmenque  tmm^  laudesque  mamhunt ! 

And  may  I  not  add,  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  in  con- 
clusion, that  the  name  of  Bowdoin  i.s  intrinsically  worthy  to  be 
held  in  such  perpetual  remembrance?  Do  not  the  facts  which 
I  have  thus  imperfectly  set  before  you,  justify  me  in  saying,  with- 
out the  fear  of  being  reproached  even  with  a  not  unnatural  par- 
tiality, that  there  are  few  names  in  our  country's  history,  which 
will  better  bear  being  held  up  before  the  young  men  of  New 
England,  as  the  distinguishing  designation  of  their  ii^ma  Mater? 

The  mere  money  which  endows  a  school  or  a  college,  is  not 
the  only  or  the  highest  contribution  to  the  cause  of  education 
or  improvement.  It  may  have  been  acquired  by  dishonorable 
trade  or  accursed  traiTic.  It  may  have  been  nmassed  by  porclid 
boardings,  or  wrung  from  oppressed  depcjidenrs.  it  may  carry 
with  it  to  the  ininds  of  thot^e  fur  whom  it  provides,  the  perni- 
cious idea,  tliat  a  pecuniary  bequest  may  purchase  oijlivioii  for 
a  life  oi  injustice  and  avarice,  or  secure  for  the  vile  aiid  (he 
infamous  that  ever  fresli  and  fragrant  renown,  wiiicb  belongs  to 
the  meuior\  of  the  just. 

The  nobk  si  contribuiiou  which  any  man  can  make  for  the 
benefit  of  pooierity  tliat  of  a  good  character.  The  riciiest 
bequest  which  any  man  can  leave  to  the  youth  of  his  native 
land,  is  that  of  a  shining,  spotless  example. 

Let  not,  then,  the  ingenuous  and  pure-hearted  young  men, 
who  are  gathered  wiHiiii  these  walls,  iuiaginc  that  it  is  onJy  on 
account  of  tiie  unuiiileence  of  the  younger  Bowduio,  iliat  t 
wouUl  claim  for  liie  uaiuc  their  respect  and  reverence.  I_iet 
them  e\;:unine  the  hi^U)ry  of  that  name  tlirough  four  successive 
generati(vns;  let  ihcin  follow  ii  h-om  tlic  huiding  at  C'asco  to  the 
endowuiciii  of  the  College ;  Ici  them  cuuftider  the  religious  con- 
stancy of  the  humble  Huguenot,  who  sought  freedom  of  con- 
science on  the  shores  of  yonder  bay  i  let  theni  reiaember  the 
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diligence,  enterprise,  and  lioiiesty  of  the  Boston  l\Terchant ;  let 
them  recall  ilie  zeal  for  science,  the  devotion  to  liberty,  the  love 
for  his  country,  its  constitution  and  ite  union,  —  the  firmness, 
the  purity,  the  piety  of  the  Massachusetts  Patriot ;  and  let  them 
add  to  these  the  many  estimable  and  eminent  qualities  which 
adorned  the  chaiacter  of  their  more  immediate  benefactor;  and 
they  will  agree  with  me,  and  you,  Gentlemen,  will  agree  with 
them,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  name  in  our  history, 
which,  within  the  same  period  of  time,  has  furnished  a  nobler 
succession  of  examples  for  their  admiration  and  imitation.  And 
neith^  of  you,  I  am  sure,  will  regret  the  hour  which  has  now 
been  spent,  in  once  more  brushing  off  the  dust  and  mould  which 
had  begun  to  gather  and  thicken  upon  memories,  which,  in  these 
Halls  at  least,  will  never  be  permitted  to  perish. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  LEGISLATUBf!  OF  HASSACHUSEm 

m  MAVOK  or  A  COKY£:iIIO:i  TO  ]K£YISE    THE  ARTICLES  Of  CO:^F£P£RATIOK« 

[See  page  4S.] 

Seaolttet  nannmendwg  a  Gmventiwi  of  Dde^On  fnm  till  ihe  Sutfetj  fir  the  purpoie 

nteatimedj  Ju^  1, 1785. 

As  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  a  nation  cannot  be  secured  ^'itliont  a  rlne 
proportion  of  power  lodged  in  the  hands  of  ihe  Supreme  Kidcrs  of  the  8ta,tc, 
the  present  embarrassed  ntuation  of  onr  public  afiatrs  must  lead  the  mind  of 
the  most  inattentive  observer  to  realize  the  necessilj  of  a  revision  of  the  powers 
▼eeted  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  bj  the     i      of  confederation. 

Anrl  as  v,'p  eonocivc  it  to  be  prjuaHy  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  every 
State  in  the  Uuiuu,  ircely  io  comiriimicatc  their  sentiments  to  the  rest  on  every 
subject  relating  to  their  cominoa  interest,  and  to  aoliuit  their  concurrence  in 
soch  measnres  as  the  eidgency  of  their  pnUic  affiurs  may  reqnire : — 

Therefore,  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Court,  that  the  present 
powers  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  as  oontuned  in  the  Articles  of 
Confl^doration,  are  not  fully  adequate  to  the  great  purposes  they  were  originally 
deagncd  to  effect. 

Besolved,  That  it  is  the  opmion  of  tins  Court,  that  it  is  highly  expedient,  if 
not  indispensably  necessary,  that  there  should  be  a  convention  of  delegates  from 
all  the  States  in  the  Union,  at  some  convenient  place,  as  soon  as  may  be,  for 
the  piiqwse  of  revisin;!  tbp.  roiifcdcraticm,  and  reporting  to  Congress  how 
Sax  it  may  be  neoe?sar}'  to  alter  or  enlarge  the  same. 

Besolved,  That  Congress  be,  and  they  are  hereby  requested  to  recommend  a 
Convention  of  Deleigates  firom  all  the  States,  at  such  time  and  place  as  they  may 
think  convenient,  to  revise  t^  Confederation,  and  to  report  to  Congress  how 
&r  it  may  be  necessary,  in  their  opinion,  to  alter  or  enlarge  the  same,  in  order 
to  secure  and  perpetuate  the  primaiy  objects  of  the  Union* 
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LETTER  TO  THE  PBESIDBNT  OF  CONGRESS. 

SiK, — Impressed  with  the  imp&rtaace  and  necesiiity  of  revising  the  powers 
of  the  United  States  in  CoDgressaaaembled,  the  (General  Conrtof  the  Masaachn- 
settsbave  taken  the  subject  nnder  their  serions  condderation,  and  have  adopted 
the  inclosed  resolutions)  irhich  you  are  requested  to  commiu i 'cni Should  the 
nature  and  importanr^o  nf  tTic  «!TtViect  appear'  to  Congrc^t^  in  the  snmc  point  of 
Hijli!  tliaf  it  doe?  lo  fhis  Coiii't,  tliry  iiatt«r  themselv*'^,  tliat  C'ongix^ss  will  «o  far 
endeavor  to  carry  their  views  into  effect,  as  to  recommend  a  Conventiou  ot'  the 
States,  at  sosne  conTenient  place,  on  an  early  day,  that  the  evils  so  severely 
experienced  firom  iJie  -want  of  adequate  powers  in  the  Federal  Government 
juay  find  a  remedy  as  soon  as  po^sILk-. 

As  a  perfect  Tiarinonv  amoni^  tlio  Scnt^^i  h  nn  oh^pct  no  Important  than 
desirable,  the  Legislature  of  the  Massachusetts  have  aimed  at  that  unassuming 
openness  of  conduct,  and  respectful  attention  to  the  rights  of  every  State  in 
^e  Union,  as  they  doubt  not  vrill  secure  their  confidence,  and  meet  the  appro- 
bation of  Congress. 

A  circular  let(x?r  to  the  Statf"?  h  hevomth  transmiftpfl  fo  Cnn^ro?^,  ^vhicli  they 
are  t-r-qnested  to  forward,  ■witli  their  recommeiidatiou  ihr  a  Convention  of  Dele- 
gates from  the  States,  if  they  should  so  far  concur  in  sentiment  with  the  Court, 
as  to  deem  such  a  recommendaUon  advisaUe. 


TO  THE  SUl^niiMIi  EXECiLTlVE  OF  EACH  STATE. 

The  unequal  fbottng  on  whidi  we  find  ourselTes  placed  by  all  the  powera 
with  whom  we  have  any  commercial  interconrse,  has  produced  consequences  too 

extensive  nnt  to  be  universally  felt,  and  too  important  to  be  longer  neglected. 

As  eoiriiiii  i'(  e,  and  our  national  credit  and  ini|>ortunce,  must  decline,  unless 
our  Representatives  in  Congress  are  vested  with  mm'C  efEcient  powers,  we  can* 
not  doubt  of  your  ready  concurrence  in  measures  necessary  to  accomplish  so 
important  a  purpose. 

We  have,  by  a  Resolve  of  this  day,  made  application  to  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assemWfd.  for  such  recommendatioa  to  the  several  Statc«  a?  ^hall  be 
thought  most  conducive  to  the  purposes  aibi'esaid,  a  copy  of  which  Kcsulve,  with 
the  letter  inclosing  it,  addressed  to  die  President  of  Congress,  is  herewith  trans> 
mitted  you.  Should  you  be  in  sentiment  with  us,  that  the  measures  proposed 
are  the  proper  expedients  to  relieve  us  from  the  national  embarrassments  we 
labor  under,  you  arc  requested  to  signify  your  approbation  of  them  to  Congress^ 
as  early  as  possible. 
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TO  THB  DELEGATES  OF  THIS  STATE  IN  CONOBESS. 

Gbmii<£Men,— '  You  have  herewith  traimiitted  yoa,  c<^e8  of  a  Kcsolvc  of 
the  General  Court,  accompanied  a  letter  to  the  President  of  Congress,  and 
a  Circular  Letter  to  the  States,  upon  bonneas  of  the  greatest  importance  to  this, 
M  well  as  every  State  in  the  Union,  as  you  ivill  reaffly  perc^ve  by  a  perusal  of 

Yon  ,ire,  therefore,  directed  to  take  fho  earliest  oppnrtiuiit}-  of  InyiiiL;  them 
before  Congress,  and  ruaklog  every  exert-ion  iu  your  jjower  to  carry  the  object 
f£  them  into  effect^  and  to  give  notice  to  the  Govemor  as  early  as  possible  of 
the  success  of  soch  application. 

Besolved,  That  his  Excellency  the  Governor  be,  and  he  is  hereb}  v<  i  jucstcd, 
in  Vehalf  of  tho  Lpjriflitnre,  to  sign  the  forpfTo5n«T  Ipttor  to  thf>  Pr*  .si  lent  of 
Congress,  the  Supreme  Executive  of  tlie  several  States,  and  to  the  Delegiates  of 
Commonwealth  in  Congress,  and  to  forward  them  accordingly. 


FEEE  SCHOOLS  AND  FREE  GOVERNMENTS- 

A  IBCTUBE  DELIYBItSD  BEFORE  THE  BOSTON  LTCETTU, 
DBCBlfBKB  20^1833. 


X  HAVE  chosen  no  new  topic  for  the  subject  of  this  evening's 
lecture ;  nor  can  I  promise  you  any  display  of  that  rare  faculty, 
which  commands  for  an  old  subject  new  attention  and  com^ 
mends  it  to  fresh  embraces,  by  exhibiting  it  in  unworn  robes  and 

snri  t  nding  it  with  unwonted  illustrations.  It  is  my  purpose 
to  deal  with  old  truths  in  the  old  way,  and  I  must  trust  to  the 
intrinsic  importance  and  universal  interest  of  those  truths  to 
secure  for  them  a  willing  and  patient  attention. 

It  cannot  fail  to  have  been  remarked  by  every  intelligent 
observer  of  passing  events,  that  the  subject  of  Popular  Educa- 
tion has  attracted,  within  a  few  years  past,  a  much  larger  share 
of  both  public  and  private  attention  than  it  formerly  enjoyed. 
Evidences  of  an  increased  private  attention  to  it  may  be  seen 
in  the  various  Convention?,  Associations,  and  Institutes  which 
are  meeting  daily  upon  the  subject  in  ail  parts  of  the  country. 
Proofs  of  on  enlarged  public  regard  i'or  it  may  be  found  in  the 
recent  establishment,  by  the  Legislatures  of  many  of  tiie  iSiates, 
of  School  Funds  and  Eoards  of  School  Commissioners.  V\  hile 
the  still  more  recent  appropriation  in  our  own  Commonwealth 
of  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  in  connection  with  the  noble 
donation  of  Mr.  Edmund  Dwight.  to  institute  the  experiment 
of  what  are  called  Normal  Schools,  may  be  hailed  as  a  cheerinsf 
assurance  that  jirivate  munificence  and  public  liberality  are  not, 
upon  this  subject  as  ui)on  =^ome  others,  seeking  oppo.-iie  or  even 
separate  ends,  nor  have  any  tendency  to  counteract  or  discour- 
age each  other,  but  are  ready  and  resolved  to  cooperate  together 
in  promoting  this  gieai  cause. 
12* 
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Bat  it  is  not  only  in  the  United  States  that  a  new  regard  fof 
popular  education  has  been  recently  manifested*  In  BnglancI, 
in  France,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  most  of  all 

in  those  parts  where  least  of  all  we  should  have  expected  it  and 
last  of  all  looked  for  it,  the  edncation  of  the  people  has  become 
a  matter  of  the  most  prominent  public  and  private  concern.  In 
Prussia,  in  Austria,  and  even  in  Bussia,  a  Free  Popular  School 
System  has  been  silently  springing  up,  which  for  completeness 
and  efficiency  seems  to  have  had  no  precedent  in  time  past,  and 
certainly  has  no  parallel  at  the  present  day ;  —  a  system,  says 
Professor  Stowe  of  Ohio,  "  more  complete  and  better  adapted  to 
develop  every  faculty  of  the  poiil,  and  to  bring  into  action  every 
capability  of  every  kind  that  may  exist  even  in  the  poorest  cot- 
tage of  the  ni  ^'^r  obscure  comer  of  those  kingdoms  than  has  ever 
before  been  imagined." 

Profcfisor  Stowe,  you  may  remember,  was  employed  by  the 
Lcgislatnre  oi"  Ohio  to  procure  inlbrmation  upon  this  subject 
during  his  recent  travels  in  Europe,  and  his  report,  containing 
an  interesting  account  of  the  Prussian  School  System,  both  as 
it  exists  at  home  and  as  ahcady  extended  to  the  other  countries 
which  I  have  named,  was  reprinted,  by  the  Legislature  of  our 
own  Cummonw  ealth  at  their  last  session,  for  the  information 
of  the  school  teachers  and  the  instruction  of  the  schools  oi  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Among  the  many  striking  occurrences  of  these  wonder-teem- 
ing Liiiics,  hardly  any  one  seems  calculated  to  make  a  stronger 
impression  upon  a  reflecting  New  England  mind  than  this.  If 
there  has  been  any  thing  upon  which  New  Englanders  have 
been  accustomed  to  think  that  they  might  pardonably  pride 
themselves,  it  has  been  their  Free  School  System.  While  others 
have  been  boasting  of  the  fertility  of  their  soils  and  tiie  salu* 
brity  of  their  climates,  we  have  been  content  to  be  jested 
about  our  rocks  and  ice,  our  east  winds  and  consumptions, 
whUe  we  could  point  to  institutions  of  popular  education  which 
were  admitted  to  be  models  for  the  world.  And  year  after  year, 
as  our  sons  and  daughters  have  swarmed  out  from  the  old  New 
England  hive  and  sought  better  soils  and  brighter  skies  in  the 
dbtont  West,  we  have  commended  these  cherished  institutions 
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to  them  with  oiur  parting  teais,  and  counted  it  among  our  most 
precious  consolations  under  the  bereavement,  that  by  them  and 
in  them  New  England  principles  would  be  planted  and  per- 
petuated thousands  of  miles  over  the  mountains.  How  harshly, 
then,  does  it  strike  upon  our  eyes  and  ears  and  hearts,  to  see 
other  institutions  now  sought  out  as  examples,  to  have  other 
schools  made  the  subject  of  praises  so  long  awarded  to  ours, 
and  to  feel  that  New  England  will  soon  be  called  on  to  acknowl- 
edge and  admire,  in  the  intellectual  fields  and  gardens  of  our 
country,  *  strange  leaves  and  fruits  not  her  own/  — novM  frondes 
et  wmsuapoma.  Above  all,  how  stern  and  stoical  a  philosophy 
does  it  require,  not  only  to  acquiesce  in  the  justice  of  all  this, 
not  merely  to  give  the  assent  of  silence  to  the  sentence  which 
supersedes  us  in  our  most  cherished  field  of  competition,  but 
even  to  unite,  as  we  have  done,  in  transferring  the  very  diadem 
of  our  beauty  and  our  pride  to  other  heads ! 

But  this  view  of  the  circumstance  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
comprises  but  a  small  portion  of  its  impressive  character.  Had 
the  Free  School  System  of  New  England  been  obliged  to  relin- 
quish its  claims  upon  the  admiration  and  imitation  of  the  world 
in  favor  of  similar  insstitations  upon  our  own  American  soil, — 
had  some  thrifty  scion  of  our  own  raising  outshot  the  parent 
stock,  and  were  it  now  standing  by  its  side  to  cast  upon  it  no 
greater  disparagement  than  that  of  being  "the  lovely  mother  of 
a  lovelier  daughter"  —  our  vnni^v  might  have  been  healed  by 
the  very  blow  which  wonncied  it,  and  we  should  have  been 
compensated  for  the  immediate  honors  we  had  lost,  by  the 
derivative  and  reflected  glory  we  had  acquired.  But  far  dif- 
ferent has  been  our  fate.  Robbed  of  our  own  richest  and 
proudest  distinction,  we  arc  compelled  to  see  it  claimed  and 
enjoyed  by  those,  whom  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard 
with  feelings  only  oscillating  between  ]nty  and  contempt, 
aud  with  whose  intellectual,  moral,  or  political  condition  we 
should  have  scorned  to  claim,  or  even  to  admit,  any  connec- 
tion or  symj)atliy.  The  ignorance  and  degradation  of  Prussian 
hirelings,  and  Austrian  bondsmen,  and  Russian  serfs,  have  so 
long  been  the  theme  of  our  wholesale  declamations,  and  have 
constituted  so  completely  the  mm  and  substance  of  all  our 
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associations  with  those  regions  of  the  earth  respectively,  that 
as  little  shoiild  we  have  expected  any  good  thing  out  of  either 
of  them,  as  an  ancient  Jew  did  out  of  Nazareth.  Yet,  from 
these  very  mountains  of  darkness  and  valleys  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  a  light  has  sprung  up,  of  whose  rays  we  are  now  glad  to 
borrow. 

What  woald  our  Pilgrim  Fathers  have  thought  of  it;  what 
would  the  Puritan  schoolmasters  have  said  to  it ;  what  would 
the  founders  and  patrons  of  our  schools  and  colleges,  whether 
of  the  Pilgrim  or  the  Patriot  age — the  Harvards,  the  l\fethers, 
the  Oheevers,  and  the  LoveUs — have  said,  had  it  been  foretold 
to  them,  that  no  sooner  had  the  ti'ans- Alleghany  region  of  this 
continent  beo^un  to  be  doarod  and  settled,  and  before  even  the 
first  generation  of  its  emigrant  |)opnIaiion  liad  pas^sed  aw  ay,  it 
should  be  found  turning  its  eyes  to  lind  models  for  institutions 
of  education,  —  not  to  the  old,  time-hojiored  Free  tSehouls  of 
New  England,  whicli  were  the  scene  of  their  labors  and  the  sub- 
ject of  their  prayer?  :  not  even  to  the  older  and  hardly  less 
honored  academies  ajid  eollcires  of  old  England,  the  common 
mother  of  lis  all ;  —  but  to  institutions  for  publle  instmction 
established  by  the  most  arbitrary  and  despotic  Governments,  and 
among  the  most  benighted  and  enslaved  peoples  of  Europe,— 
and  shonld  be  seen  aelually  sending  an  embassy  aeross  the 
ocean  to  obtain  the  most  accurate  and  detailed  information  as 
to  their  system  and  discipline?  Would  they  not  almost  as 
soon  have  believed,  that  the  destined  dwellers  on  the  banks  of 
the  Beautiful  River,  (as  tlie  native  American  well  designated  the 
Ohio,)  would  have  one  day  imported  in  the  egg  a  cargo  of 
Hessian  flies  to  feed  and  fatten  on  their  ripening  wheatfields ;  or 
that  they  would  have  panted  themselves  to  exchange  their  tem- 
pered and  genial  climate  for  "  the  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed 
ice,"  which  constitute  so  large  a  part  of  the  empire  of  the  Czar! 

But  there  is  still  another  view  of  the  facts  to  which  I  have 
referred,  which  suggests  reflections  of  a  far  higher  and  more  im- 
portant character  than  either  of  those  which  have  yet  been 
presented,  and  which  relates  not  so  much  to  our  pride  as  New 
Biugianders,  as  to  our  prosperity  and  welfare  as  freemen.  We 
have  been  accustomed  to  regard  a  free  school  system  as  the 
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chief  corner-stone  of  oar  Republic,  and  popular  education  as 
the  only  safe  and  stable  basis  for  popular  liberty.  So  thought 
our  fathers  before  us,  and  the  principle  may  be  found  interwoven 
in  a  thousand  forms  into  the  very  thread  and  texture  of  our 
political  institutions.  Education,  —  religious  and  civil,  the 
education  of  the  sanctuary  and  of  the  school-house,  was,  we 
all  know,  from  the  first  establishment  of  these  Colonies,  a  matter 
in  regard  to  which  all  property  was  held  in  common,  and  every 
man  bound  to  contribute  to  the  necessities  of  every  other  man ; 
as  much  so  as  personal  protection,  public  justice,  or  any  other  of 
the  more  obvious  duties  of  government,  or  righte  of  the  go- 
Terned.  "  To  this  colestial  and  this  earthly  light,"  to  use  the 
language  of  Daniel  Webster,  every  man  was  entitled  by  the 
fnnclamental  laws,  and  as  a  part  of  that  provision  for  the  secu- 
rity of  free  men  and  the  maintenance  of  free  iiistlintions,  which 
it  was  the  purpose  of  those  laws  to  establish.  A  conscientious 
scruple  of  later  years,  which  I  am  willing  to  respect  in  others, 
even  if  I  do  not  quite  feel  the  force  of  it  myself,  has  stricken  off 
rdigious  education  from  the  pay-roll  of  the  State,  and  left  every 
man  not  only  to  consult  his  own  will,  but  to  depend  on  his  own 
means,  in  seeking  for  the  light  celestial.  But  the  terrestrial 
light,  the  education  of  the  week-day  and  of  the  earthly  man, 
from  which  all  care  of  his  spiritual  nature,  it  is  hoped,  is  not 
entirely  exclnded,  is  stili  provided  at  the  })ublic  cost,  and  the 
Free  Common  School  Rystem  is  still  cherished  as  sacredly  as 
ever,  as  the  oiily  sure  foandation  for  the  llcpublican  fabric. 

How  is  it,  then,  that  we  now  find  the  most  arbitrary  and 
despotic  Governments  of  the  Old  World  adopting  this  same 
system  as  a  security  for  their  own  stern  dominations,  and  carry- 
ing it  into  operation  at  immense  expense  and  upon  an  unparal- 
leled scale,  with  as  miieh  apparent  confidence  that  it  will  an- 
swer their  own  tyrannical  ends,  as  if  they  were  only  manning  a 
new  lleet,  or  mustering  a  new  standing  army?  Have  we  on 
this  side  of  the  waters  been  all,  and  ail  along,  mistaken  in  our 
estimate  of  the  political  consequences  of  popular  education  ? 
Were  our  Puritan  Fathers  led  away  by  erroneous  prepossessions, 
which  the  winds  and  waves  of  three  thousand  miles  of  wintry 
ocean  bad  not  uprooted,  or  were  they  only  chasing  some  i^ds 
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faJtms  of  wilderness  origin  and  growth,  when  they  devoted  their 
earliest  attention  to  the  establishment  of  common  schools  and 
colleges?  Was  it  a  false  philosophy,  a  misgnided  foresight,  a 
deluded  sagacity,  which  led  the  patriot  framrrs  of  our  State 
Constitutloa  to  declare,  in  the  language  of  John  Adams,  one  of 
the  noblest  of  their  number,  that  ^  wisdom  and  knowledge,  as 
well  as  virtue,  diffused  generally  among  the  body  of  the  people, 
were  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  their  rights  and  liberties," 
and  to  malje  it  the  mnstitutional  duty  "  of  Tiegislaturcs  and 
Magistrates,  in  all  future  periods  of  the  Commonwealth,  to 
cherish  the  interests  of  literature  and  the  sciences,  and  all  semi- 
naries of  them?"  Have  we,  from  first  to  last,  been  harboring 
and  cherishing  in  our  bosoms  an  insidious  and  treacherous  foe 
to  our  freedom?  lias  an  emissary  of  despotism,  in  the  bor- 
rowed robes  of  an  Augcl  oi  Liberty,  been  admitted  unawares 
to  onr  society  njid  enicrlainiiiriit  ?  Or  is  Popular  Education 
merely  ncntrai  and  non-committal  in  its  political  tcndoiicies.  and 
are  Free  Schools  utterly  inditlerent  in  their  intlucnce  iipon  ])oU- 
tical  institutions  ?  Will  they  r^erve  as  well,  and  may  they  be 
relied  on  as  safely,  for  the  bulwarks  of  an  arbitrary  and  impe- 
rious dominion,  as  for  the  basis  of  a  free  Republican  govtnai- 
mcn!  ?  Do  our  enormons  annual  contributions  of  time  and 
money  to  the  cause  of  public  instruction  aflord  us  no  new  or 
additional  guaranty  for  the  progress  of  free  principles,  and  leave 
our  democratic  institutions  in  no  less  danger  of  downfall  or 
overthrow?  And  will  the  hirelings  and  MKMcenaries  of  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia  inuster  as  promptly,  and  march  as  steadily,  to 
execute  the  mandates  of  individual  or  of  ulUed  mouai'chs,  after 
they  have  learned  to  read  and  write,  as  they  did  before?  And 
the  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  —  will  he  sit  us  easy  on  Lis 
throne  of  state,  and  sway  his  sceptre  as  unceremoniously  over 
an  enlightened,  intelligent,  and  educated  people,  as  he  did  while 
they  were  benighted,  degraded,  and  ignorant  ? 

I  know  that  but  one  answer  would  be  given  to  these  ques- 
tions by  all  whom  I  address,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  would 
be  the  right  answer.  But  I  cannot  help  thinliing  that,  in  view 
of  the  events  on  the  other  side  of  the  waters  to  which  I  have 
referred,  not  a  few  of  us  may  be  glad  to  have  the  faith  that  is 
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in  us  refreshed,  and  some  of  the  reasons  of  that  faith  newly  im- 
pressed upon  our  minds,  by  dwelling  for  a  few  moments  on  the 
political  bearings  of  Popular  Education,  and  upon  the  influence 
of  Free  Schools  in  establishing  and  supporting  Free  Govern- 
ments. 

It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  much  apparent  diiference  of 
opinion  might  be  reconciled,  and  much  of  angry  controversy 
avoided,  if  men  could  agree  in  advance  upon  the  meaning  and 
definition  of  the  terms,  which  are  employed  to  designate  the 
subject  matter  in  debate.  And  we  daily  observe  discussions, 
which  commenced  with  a  formidable  array  of  most  opposite 
and  conflicting  principles,  gradually  dwindling  down  into  a  mere 
dispute  about  words,  and  ending  in  an  appeal  to  the  last  edition 
of  Walker's  or  Webster's  Dictionary.  Let  me,  then,  so  far 
provide  against  any  controversy  which  might  originate  in  a 
mere  disagreement  about  words,  as  to  state  explicitly  at  the 
outset  my  understanding  of  the  phrases,  Popular  Education  and 
Free  Government;  and  if,  in  doing  so,  I  shall  seem  to  have 
settled  the  whole  question,  the  patience  of  my  hearers  will  be 
the  sooner  relieved. 

In  attempting  to  describe  Popular  Education,  I  am  not  about 
to  discuss  systems  of  education.  I  have  no  new-fangled  theo- 
ries to  advance  as  to  the  age  at  which  education  should  com- 
mence, the  mode  in  which  it  should  be  pursued,  or  the  matters 
with  which  it  should  deal.  The  education  to  which  I  refer,  it  is 
never  too  early,  and  never  entirely  too  late,  to  commence,  and 
towards  it  there  is  neither  royal  road  nor  railroad  which  can 
claim  a  monopoly  of  the  travel.  It  is  not  classical  learning. 
It  is  not  scientific  aequireinent.  Tt  i?  not  a  knowledirc  of  dead 
lanp^uoges  or  of  living.  Though  a  Jiiigiiist  (;^;iys  John  Milton) 
should  pride  himself  to  have  all  the  tongues  which  Rabel  cleft 
the  world  into,  yet  if  he  have  not  studied  the  solid  things  in 
them,  as  well  as  the  words  and  the  lexicons,  he  were  notliing  so 
much  to  he  esteemed  a  learned  man,  as  any  yeoman  or  trades- 
man coiiii)eieutlv  wise  in  his  mother  dialect  only"  But  it  is 
nol  the  study  of  these  solid  things  either,  which  constitutes  the 
education  which  I  have  in  mv  mind.  It  is  not  the  science  of 
elements,  any  more  than  of  alphabets,   it  is  not  the  knowledge 
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of  the  materials  of  the  earth,  llie  j)owers  of  the  air,  or  the  mo- 
tions ol  the  stars.  la  reference  to  the  education  of  which  I  speak, 

**  Those  earthly  god&then  of  heaTen's  lights 
That  give  a  name  to  every  fixed  star, 
Have  no  more  profit  of  their  shining  nights 
Tliaa  those  th&l  walk  and  wot  not  what  tbcj  are.'' 

Let  me  not  seem  to  speak  lightly  of  the  study  of  languages 
or  the  science  of  astronomy.  The  power  and  presence  of  the 
Spirit  of  Truth  were  once  attested  by  the  possession  of  tongues; 
and  it  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself  that "  be  telleth  the  number 
of  the  stars,  and  calleth  them  all  by  their  names."  I  desire  only 
to  convey  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  the  idea,  that  in  speak- 
ing of  education,  I  refer  not  to  modes,  but  to  results ;  not  to 
instruments,  but  to  operations;  not  to  ways,  but  to  ends. 
Beading  and  writing  are  excellent  accomplishments;  but  the 
time  has  gone  by  when  they  could  save  a  man's  neck  from  the 
gallows ;  and  they  never  did,  and  never  can,  establish  or  maintain 
the  life  and  liberty  of  a  nation.  The  ancient  languages  are 
golden  keys  for  unlocking  the  stores  of  wit  and  eloquence  and 
poesy ;  but  evil  spirits  have  long  since  refused  to  be  exorcised  by 
a  sentence  of  Latin,  and  the  words  of  life  may  as  certainly  be 
found  in. a  vernacular  Testament,  or  even  in  John  Eliofs  Indian 
version,  as  if  they  were  hunted  for  in  the  original  Greek,  or  in 
the  Complutensian  Polyglott  itself.  A  man's  memory  may  be 
tasked  and  strained  till  it  becomes  a  perfect  encyclopsedia,  hav- 
ing the  whole  circle  of  science  in  \U  gin  p  paged  and  indexed 
for  use.  A  man's  fancy  may  be  chafed  and  charged  till  it  will 
^arkle  and  lighten  of  its  own  mere  exuberance  and  inconti- 
nency.  A  man's  observation  may  be  quickened  and  informed 
till  it  can  read  and  translate  at  sight  every  sign  and  character 
and  composition  of  Nature  and  of  Art  And  beautiful  ornaments 
to  a  true  education  do  such  faculties  form  in  himself,  and  pow- 
erful aids  in  imparting  a  true  education  to  others.  But  they 
neither  constitute  that  education,  nor  are  necessary  either  to  its 
attainment  or  communication.  Wretched,  indeed,  would  be  the 
lot  of  the  every -day  man,  if  his  happiness,  his  advancement,  his 
liberty,  depended  on  powers  like  these.   The  doctrine  that  would 
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make  his  enjoyment  of  freedom  conditional  upon  such  acquisi- 
tions) would  doom  the  daily  laborer  for  his  daily  bread  to  perpe- 
tual servitude. 

Such  then,  certainly,  is  not  that  popular  education  whose  in- 
fluence upon  Free  Governments  I  proposed  to  consider.   No ;  I 
speak  not  of  the  attainment  of  positive  knowledge,  but  of  the 
preparation  of  negative  faculties, — not  of  the  introduction  and 
inculcation  of  any  thing  that  is  without  a  man,  but  of  the  deve- 
lopment and  expansion  of  what  is  within  a  man,  and  wUhin  every 
num.   I  speak  of  education  as  distinguished  from  instruction. 
Instruction  is  the  communication  of  knowledge.   Education  is 
the  formation  of  the  mind,  the  regulation  of  the  heart,  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  principles,  the  educing  or  drawing  out  and 
training  up  of  the  whole  moral  and  intellectual  nature  of  man. 
I  speak  of  intelligence,— •whether  sharpened  by  the  observation 
of  signs  or  of  things  signified,  of  sounds  or  of  substances.  I 
fipeak  of  judgment,  —  whether  disciplined  in  the  school  of  an  ab- 
stract philosophy,  or  rectified  by  the  standard  of  a  practical  expe- 
rience.  I  speak  of  passions,  —  not  crushed  and  eradicated  — 
God  never  planted  such  mighty  impulses  within  us  to  be  plucked 
up  and  thrown  away — but  controlled  and  directed^  —  of  pas- 
sions, not  paralyzed  and  deadened,  but  purged  of  their  cor- 
rupt fires  and  lawless  lusts,  and  quickened  to  the  scent  and  the 
pursuit  of  purity  and  truth; —of  passions,  not  hunted  down  and 
destroyed  like  beasts  of  prey,  but  reclaimed  from  their  wild  na- 
ture, tamed,  broken,  and  harnessed  to  the  car  of  Virtue  and  the 
Ghraces.    I  speak  of  (on'^cience, — not  abandoned  to  accidental 
promptings,  occasional  twinges,  wayward  and  capricious  im- 
pulses, and  made  the  plea,  if  not  the  pretence,  of  all  sorts  of 
whimsical  opinions  and  extravagant  acts;  but  instructed,  in- 
formed, enlightened  by  human  reason  and  divine  revelation,  until 
it  can  no  longer  be  confounded  with  an  obstinate  prepossession, 
or  a  Ijliiid  self-will,  and  then  excited  and  stimulated  to  a  vigilant 
and  constant  monitor?hip  ;  —  of  conscience,  not  left  in  the  dim, 
deceptive  twilight  in  wliich  it  first,  reveals  itself  to  the  hnman 
breast,  betokening  rather  the  approach,  than  tlie  })resenee,  of  a 
Divine  Day  within  us;  but  isalated,  cherished,  worshipped,  and 
ushered  up,  until  it  has  advanced  from  an  uniisca  to  a  meridian 
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and  never-setting  luminary.  Or  rather  I  speak  of  all  these  facul- 
ties united  and  harmonized^  the  intelligence  furnishing  materials 
for  the  judgment)  and  the  passions  supplying  a  stimulus  to  the; 
intelligence,  and  the  judgment,  the  passions,  and  the  intelli- 
gence, alike  and  together,  all  brought  to  the  service,  submitted 
to  the  control,  and  doing  homage  to  the  supremacy  of  a  pure  and 
enlightened  conscience.  Place  powers,  thus  combined,  thus 
proportioned,  and  in  this  state  of  cooperation,  into  a  sound  and 
heaithy  frame,  and  you  have  a  true  education  personified. 
Such  a  man  may  speak  many  languages  with  fluency,  or  only 
his  own  with  hesitation ;  his  talk  may  be  of  bullocks  or  of  the 
Great  Bear;  his  hand  may  direct  a  pen  or  wield  a  sledge-ham- 
mer; his  occupation  and  his  outward  show  may  be  as  high  and 
glaring,  or  as  humble  and  unostentatious  as  may  be;  still,  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  term,  he  will  be  an  educated  man.  He  will  be 
a  good  man.  He  wiU  be  a  good  citizen ;  —  prepared  to  under-, 
stand  his  own  rights  and  maintain  them,— to  understand  other 
people's  rights  and  respect  them, —to  understand  his  own  duties 
and  discharge  them,  whether  to  his  country  or  his  God,  his  neigh- 
bor or  himself.  Above  all,  he  will  have  acquired  that  indi?pon- 
sable  qualification  for  any  participation  in  that  great  work  of 
governing  the  State,  which  liberty  imposes  on  every  free  citizen, 
'^the  abilitiy  to  govern  himself. 

And  this  power  of  intelligent,  indi\'idnal,  self-government,  I 
regard,  in  one  word,  as  the  best  result  and  noblest  achievement 
of  all  true  education.  An  intelligent,  individual  self-government, 
implying,  as  it  clearly  does  in  its  most  liberal  interpretation,  not 
merely  a  passive  restraint  upon  whatever  dispositions  for  doing 
evil,  but  also  an  active  exercise  of  whatever  faculties  for  doing 
good,  the  poorest  or  the  wealthiest  in  either  temporal  possessions 
or  intellectual  powers  may  possess; — comprehending  industry 
as  well  as  temperance,  beneficence  as  well  as  benevolence,  self- 
devotion  as  well  as  self-denial;  —  this  is  the  right  aim,  and, 
what  is  better,  the  certain  end,  of  all  true  popular  education.  I 
leave  to  other?  to  decide  by  what  ])ai  ticnlar  systems  the  qreatest 
amount  of  lliis  .sort  of  education  may  be  disseminated  ;  but  it  is 
a  consoling  reflection,  amid  the  diversity  of  opinions  on  this 
point,  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  almost  all  conceivable  systems 
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to  produce  Bome  amount  of  it  Certainly,  if  there  be  any  stndy 
or  any  science  which  has  no  tendency  to  produce  this  result,  it 
is  unworthy  to  be  counted  among  the  instruments  or  even  the 
ornaments  of  a  republican  Free  School.  Of  popular  education, 
and  especially  of  popular  cdneation  in  a  free  country,  we  may 
well  adoj)!  tho  language  of  I^ord  Bolingbroke,  —  "An  applica- 
tion to  any  .study  that  tend?  neither  directly  nor  indircctiv  to 
make  us  better  men  and  better  citizens,  is  at  best  but  a  speeious 
'and  ingeniou;^  sort  of  idleness,  and  the  knowledge  wo  acquire 
by  it  is  a  creditable  kind  of  ignorance,  notliing  more," 

But  I  am  in  «ome'  degree  anliei[)ating  remarks  which  belong 
to  a  diii'erent  part  of  my  argument,  and  T  turn  now  to  the  other 
phrase  of  which  I  proposed  to  attempt  some  defmitioa  or  analy- 
"sis,  —  F/v  f  fiovcrnment.  If  I  mistake  nor,  this  expression  is 
ordinarily  etrn)loyed  to  signify  little  elf^c  but  a  government  in 
which  the  people  possess,  directly  or  intlirectly,  the  suprenae 
power.  But  I  believe  something  more  will  be  found  necessary, 
in  order  to  give  the  detiuitiou  thai  comj>leteness  and  exactness 
which  may  adapt  it  to  any  purposes  of  argument.  Indeed, 
strictly  considered,  I  doubt  if  it  may  not  be  said  that  the  people 
alv.ays  and  everywhere  possess  the  supreme  power.  In  the 
lowest  depths  of  African  bondage,  under  the  sternest  sway  of 
Asiatic  despotism,  the  people,  in  one  sense  at  least,  though  it 
seams  a  mockery  to  say  so,  still  possess  the  power.  Wherevor 
the  numerical  strength  and  physical  force  of  a  nation  is,  whether 
its  nominal  government  be  that  of  an  Autocrat,  an  Oligarchy, 
or  a  Democracy,  there  is  alike  the  real  supremacy.  The  im- 
mense standing  armies  'which  are  so  carefully  clustered  around 
administrations  of  an  arbitrary  sort,  are  a  most  significant  attest- 
aUon  of  thb  truth.  Their  glistening  and  ever-pointed  bayonets 
tell  always  of  a  power  above  and  beyond  the  existing  adminis- 
tration, imperious  and  omnipotent  as  it  may  vaunt  itself,  of 
whicb  that  administration  stands  in  constant  awe,  and  against 
which  it  deems  it  prudent  to  maintain  a  watchful  preparation. 
And  even  those  standing  armies  themselves,  what  are  they, 
after  all,  but  the  people  themselves,  or  certainly  vast  masses  of 
the  people,  and  many  times  vast  majorities  of  the  people,  either 
by  rotation  or  simultaneously,  manifesting  their  own  power, 
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sigaaliziug  their  own  supremacy,  and  proclaiming,  under  the 
stimulus  of  an  actual  pay  or  an  anticipated  plnu  lf  r.  their  sove- 
reign will  and  pleasure  that  the  government  should  be  admi> 
nistered  through  the  medium  of  the  powers  that  be,  and  their 
willingness  to  do  watch  and  ward  in  their  support?  The  troth 
would  seem  to  be,  that  political  power  must  be  always  held 
cither  by,  or  at  the  will  of,  physical  power ;  and,  paradoxical 
though  it  may  sound,  the  people,  actively  or  passively,  by  posi- 
tive administration  or  nogative  acquiescence,  by  consent  ex- 
pressed or  the  silence  which  implies  it,  are  everywhere  supreme* 
The  mere  possession  of  power  by  the  people,  therefore,  cannot 
of  itself  comprehend  the  tme  idea  of  Free  Grovernment 

Nor  (quitting,  perhaps,  too  nice  and  refined  an  abstraction,) 
does  an  active  n'^scrtion  and  po<itivp  exercise  of  power  by 
the  people  necessarily  constitute  a.  Fvcv  Crrtvernment.  I  have 
already  illnstrated  this  posinon,  in  part,  by  llic  inHlanee  o{" 
standing  armies.  But  otlier  illustrations  may  be  found  more 
congenial  to  our  own  political  condition.  The  people  of  this 
Union,  when  they  first  fouglit  tliemselvps  free  from  a  foreign 
yoke,  and  assembled  in  their  owii  unlimited  sovereignty  to  frame 
a  government  for  themselves,  might  have  adopted,  had  they 
been  inclined,  a  Constitution  providing  for  an  hereditary  mo- 
narchy and  a  privileged  nobility,  as  well  as  for  an  elective  Pre- 
sident and  Senate.  They  might  have  placed  the  Trial  by  Juiy 
and  the  Habeas  Corpus,  the  Liberty  of  Speech  and  the  Freedom 
of  the  Press,  at  the  disposal  of  a  single  absolute  will,  as  well  as 
have  guarded  and  guaranteed  them  each  forever  against  all  vio- 
lation or  infringement.  And  such  a  Constitution  wuidd  have 
been  no  less  an  exercise  of  sovereign  power  by  the  American 
people,  than  that  which  they  actually  did  adopt. 

And  even  that  which  they  did  adopt,  —  the  best  wdiich  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  and  which  will  be  held  up  through  all  times 
and  climes  as  the  great  original  Proofshect  and  ProtolyjM;  of 
Free  Constitutions, who  yet  does  not  know  that  even  under 
that  Constitution  oppressions  may  be  practised,  tyrannies  perpe- 
trated, freedom  violated ?  Yes  —  a  people  whose  first  principle 
of  association  it  is  that  all  men  are  bom  free  and  equal,  and 
who  follow  up  that  principle  by  holding  all  power  in  their  own 
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hands,  and  administering  their  affairs  through  their  own  freely 
and  frequently  elected  Bepresentativesy^eyen  such  a  people  may 
yet  fail,  utterly  fail,  of  fulfilling  the  true  and  perfect  notion 
of  a  Free  Government.   It  is  a  natural  and  necessary  incident 
to  such  a  condition  that  the  will  of  the  greater  number  should 
prevail,  or,  in  other  words,  that  a  majority  should  rule.   And  it 
is  a  plain  corollary  to  this  position,  that  this  majority,  whenever 
they  may  chance  to  be  provoked  or  tempted,  may  domineer  and 
tyrannize  over  the  minority.   It  has  even  been  sometimes  as* 
sorted  that  greater  public  wrongs  may  be,  and  have  actually 
been,  in  f  ins  very  way,  committed,  and  greater  pieces  of  tyranny 
perpetrated,  under  the  name  and  forms  of  Free  Government, 
than  under  any  other  political  name  or  form  whatever.   I  by  no 
means  admit  that  such  is  the  legitimate  result  of  these  forms. 
Bat  no  forms  can  ever  constitute  complete  securities  for  the 
existence  or  enjoyment  of  liberty.   Established  Constitutions 
and  written  Laws,  must  doubtless  be  regarded  as  a  great  ad- 
vance in  the  progress  of  human  freedom,  when  compared  with 
the  changing  and  capricious  mandates  of  one  or  of  many.  But 
written  laws  are  no  substltuto  and  no  pynonyrno  for  ju^l,  and 
good,  and  cqiinl  laAvs.    The  first  written  laws  of  ilio  ancient 
Jev7S',  wore  the  laws  of  God.    Bnf  the  first  swiften  laws  of  the 
ancient  ( lreek<,  were  the  laws  of  .Drnro.    And  from  (hose  days 
to  these,  laws  have  continued  to  be  wi-itteii  at  one  time  with  a 
ray  from  ifeavcn,  and  at  another  with  a  iitiirer  of  blood.    Il  is, 
in  short,  both  proved  by  experience,  and  plain  enough  to  be  per- 
ceived without  any  prool,  that  a  majority  may  be  arbitrary  and 
tyrannical,  both  in  making  and  in  breaking  laws,  as  weh  as 
an  individual;  and  that  a  mnltitnde,  either  in  sjiite  of,  or  it  may 
be  through  the  medium  ol',  the  best  and  freest  forms  and  laws 
which  can  be  contrived  or  executed,  may  as  easily,  and  even  more 
.securely,  wreak  upon  those  within  its  control  the  impulses  of 
its  ignorance,  its  wilfulness,  or  its  wickedness,  as  one  or  a  lew. 

And  here,  if  T  mistake  not,  we  have  arrived  at  the  precise 
consideratitMi  vvhicli  inust  be  attended,  to  in  obtaining  a  com- 
plete idea  of  Free  Government.  These  arbitrary  and  tyramiical 
propensities  must  be  controlled  and  quelled,  and  this  ignorance, 
wilfuLaess,  wickedness,  from  which  they  spring,  nmst  be  enliglit- 
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ened,  restrained,  and  subdued,  or  Free  rrovcrnment  cannot 
cxi?!t.  The  full  iden  of  a  Free  (lovornincnt,  in  other  words, 
require?:,  not  merely  that  power  should  be  in  the  hand-^  of  the 
people,  bnt  that  it  should  be  in  t  he  hands  of  a  moral,  intelligent, 
and  virtuous  people.  It  require?  not  merely  that  a  people  should 
govern  themselves,  in  theseusf^  in  which  that  phrase  is  generally 
used  and  understood,  —  in  the  sense,  namely,  of  a  majority  go- 
verning  the  wliole,  —  but  ihat  each  and  every  one  of  the  pe()i)le 
should  irovern  himself.  Self-jrovernnieiit,  in  one  word,  in  its 
whoie  meaning,  in  both  its  senses,  in  its  application  to  society 
as  a  mar^s.  and  to  the  individuals  who  are  its  members,  is  an 
ctisential  dement  in  any  true  and  perfect  defmilion  of  iVee  go- 
vernment. In  its  latter,  and  least  regarded  application,  more 
especially,  it  cotistitutes  a  ])aram()unt  jxirtion,  a  predouiiiiating 
ingredient  of  such  a  deliniuon.  Individual  self-government, — 
the  possession  of  power,  and  the  exercise  of  power  by  nian  over 
himself — by  intellect  and  conscience  over  mere  appetite  and 
passion,  —  this  it  is,  and  this  alone,  which  can  convert  a  merely 
popular  government  into  a  really  Free  Government;  and  this 
alone  which  can  imi)art  subst^ince,  vitality,  solidity,  to  that 
liberty  which  otherwise  is  but  a  name  and  a  form. 

One  of  the  operations  of  an  intelligent,  individual  self-govern- 
ment towards  this  end,  by  chastening  and  disciplining  those 
propensities  which  so  often  lead  a  majority  to  abuse  the  pleni- 
tude of  their  power  to  the  oppression  of  the  minority,  1  have 
just  suggested.  But  its  influence  is  even  more  important  in 
another  way,~  I  mean  in  removing  the  necessity  of  many  laws 
which  must  otherwise  be  enacted,  and  in  forming  a  substitute 
for  much  of  what  is  ordinarily  meant  by  government,  which 
must  otherwise  be  exercised.  I  would  not  be  thought  to  imply 
by  this  remark  that  any  complete  and  perfect  substitute  for  civil 
government  would  be  created,  even  were  self-government  in 
every  person  carried  to  the  highest  practicable  extent.  I  have 
no  belief  that  what  is  fashionably  termed  moral  suasion,  were 
it  even  successful  in  finding  a  hold  lc^  a  every  heart  in  the  com- 
munity, could  abolish  all  occasion  for  the  formal  enactment,  or 
even  for  the  forcible  execution  of  laws.  I  might  even  be  dis* 
posed  to  dissent  from  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Madison  in  the  Fede- 
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ralist  —  that  "if  all  men  were  angels,  no  government  would  be 
necessary."  Certainly  while  men  are  merely  mortals,  morn  or 
less  of  what  is  callrd  s;ovnrnmen1.  organized  and  administered 
in  some  form  or  other,  will  i;»c  found  indis-pensabK;  to  the  exist- 
ence of  any  thincf  lilce  civilized  soeietv.  Every  association  of 
men,  in  order  to  maintain  ili^elf  a  moment,  mnst  establish  some 
rules  of  membcrsliip.  and  must  lodge  somewhert^  ot  other  a 
pow(a'  to  enforce  thos(>  rules  wIkmi  disregarded;  and  tlii.s  eonsti- 
t  iites  the  whole  idea  of  government.  Free  Government,  then, 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  freedom  from  gov(>rrnneiit,  nor 
have  they  any  thing  in  common  either  in  their  Jiaiure  or  re&ults. 

But  ns  little  is  Free  ( lovernment  to  be  founded  with  mere 
free  forms  of  government.  The  quality  and  still  more  the 
qunntity  of  the  power  which  is  exprcised  over  any  people,  has 
quite  as  much  inliuenc©  in  charaeteri;iing  that  people  as  a  tree 
people,  as  the  source  from  which  iliat  ])ower  ultimately  emanates, 
or  the  hands  by  which  it  is  immediately  w^ielded.  Too  much 
government  has,  if  I  mistake  not,  been  one  of  the  chief  poli- 
tical curses  of  the  world  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  it  is  indeed 
but  another  name,  but  a.  slight  eiriaim locution  lor  lijraim^  iiseU. 

"Mark,  then,  Judges  and  Lawgivers,"  —  says  nobly  a  great 
English  writer  whom  I  have  before  quoted,  and  so  much  of 
wliosr;  prose  writim^s  is  worthy  of  being  bound  up  in  tlie  same 
volume  with  his  iiiiniurlid  epic  —  "  Mark,  then,  Judges  and  Law- 
givers, and  ye  whose  oihce  it  is  to  be  oiu-  teachers,  for  I  will 
utter  now  a  doctrine  if  ever  any  other,  though  neglected  or  not 
understood,  yet  of  great  and  powerful  importance  to  the  govern- 
ment of  mankind.  He  who  wisely  would  restrain  the  reason- 
able soul  of  man  within  due  bounds,  must  first  himself  know 
,  perfectly  how  far  the  territory  and  |]omimoa  extends  of  true  and 
honest  Liberty.  As  little  mnst  he  offer  to  bind  that  which  God 
hath  loosened,  as  to  loosen  that  which  He  hath  bound.  The 
ignorance  and  mistake  of  this  high  point  hath  heaped  up  one 
huge  half  of  all  the  misery  that  hath  been  since  Adam.*' 

It  is  a  difficult  task  which  Milton  has  here  prescribed  to  the 
Civil  Lawgiver,  and  one  which  not  even  his  own  divine  genius 
and  searching  spurit  has  given  us  the  means  of  fulfilling.  The 
territory  of  true  and  honest  Liberty  has  always  been,  and  seems 
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always  destined  to  be,  a  disputed  ten-itory,  and  its  irictrs  and 
bounds  can  neithrv  be  settlod  by  aneieiiL  treaties  nor  modern  arbi- 
trations. As  well  might  \vc  take  the  Periphis  of  Hanno  for  the 
real  circumnavis^atioii  of  rhe  cartli,  or  ihc  obsorvaiioiis  of  a 
Chaldep  shepherd  for  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  heavens,  as 
thirilc  to  nm  ont  the  Jaiidmarics  of  true  and  iionest  Liberty  at 
the  present  day  by  the  chains  and  stakes  of  a  past  age.  JSince 
Ultima  Thnic  and  Land's  End  were  dotted  down  on  the  old 
charts  of  Freedom,  a  whole  new  hemisphere  has  been  disco- 
vered. And  where  the  ancient  gazer  at  tlie  heavens  saw  only 
the  blended  radiance  of  a  "  milky  way,"  the  modern  poUtical 
astronomer  beholds  myriads  of  distinct  and  inll-orbed  stars. 
Exploring  expeditions,  too,  are  ever  traversing  the  globe,  and 
telescopes  ever  pointed  to  ihe  skies,  which,  though  they  may 
sometimes  bring  its  back  reports  of  jloating  islands,  sunk  as 
soon  as  seen,  or  inonntains  in  the  moon,  are  not  unirequently 
discovering  new  points  of  land,  new  passages  of  sea,  and  new 
iighia  iii  liie  iirmament  of  Freedom.  The  principles  of  true  and 
honest  Taberty  are  indeed  one  and  the  same  now  and  ibrever; 
and  I  am  b>'  no  means  sure  that  they  were  not  as  well  under- 
stood l»y  some  of  the  philosophers  and  patriots  of  ])ast  days,  as 
they  are  now  or  ever  will  be.  But  in  tlie  ajiplicatioa  of  these 
principles  to  particular  countries  and  conditions,  a  steady  ad* 
vance  has  been,  in  still,  and,  I  hope  and  believe,  is  always  des- 
tined to  be  tjoing  on.  That  wliich  was  the  vdiole  territory  of 
true  and  honest  Liberty  a  century  ago,  is  now  but  a  narrow 
corner  of  its  possessions,  and  its  boundaries  are  still  ^pleading 
and  spreading  like  those  of  the  horizoa  itself  to  eyes  of  greater 
and  greater  elevations. 

.  It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  on  this  occasion,  to  give  even  my 
own  view  of  the  real  reach  or  rightful  dimensions  of  this  still 
vexed  territory,  much  less  to  volunteer  a  Umit  and  drcnmscrip- 
tion  for  the  view  of  others.  These  two  propositions  only  I  must 
advance  and  insist  on,  and  they  are  at  once  evident  enough  to 
secure  an  instant  assent,  and  ample  enough  to  sustain  the  whole 
argument  in  which  I  am  engaged.  First,  that  true  and  honest 
Liberty  in  any  age  or  country  is  nothing  less  than  the  largest 
extent,  the  highest  degree,  the  widest  enjoyment,  the  securest 
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possession  of  liberty,  which  is  compatible  with  that  amotint  of 
compulsory  restraint  which  the  maintenance  of  the  social  system 
or  borly  politic  imperatively  requires;  —  and  second,  that  the 
amount  of  this  compulsory  restraint  which  the  social  system 
will  require  for  its  preservation  in  any  partici^ar  community,  in 
the  way  of  dvU  government,  will  be  precisely  proportioned  to 
tho  amount  of  voluntary  restraint  which  the  individual  members 
of  tliat  community  impose  upon  themselves,  in  the  way  of  se^' 
government. 

Ill  jnactical  conformity  with  these  two  propositions,  we  shall 
fin(i,  that  th*"  freer  the  institutions  of  governnienr  in  any  conn- 
try  are,  the  niore  do  they  presuppose  the  existence,  and  appeal 
to  the  exercise,  of  :in  inlellii^ent  aiui  rational  scdf-eontrol  among 
the  citizens.  And  many  of  the  operations  of  advancing  free- 
dom, which  seem  at  first  to  have  consisted  in  aliolishinir  elieeks 
and  bre;ddng  chains,  will  be  discovered  only  to  have  changed 
the  po\\'(a-s  by  which  tliose  checks  must  be  applied,  and  to  have 
transmuted  the  material  of  which  those  chain?  rmist  be  com- 
posed. Thus,  in  dispensing  with  tlic  hourly  presence  and  per- 
petual patrol  of  a  standing  army  in  our  own  American  streets, 
than  which  nothing  forms  to  a  foreign  eye  a  more  impressive 
evidence,  and  hardly  any  thing  to  our  own  apprehension  a  more 
important  elemf-nt,  of  the  freedom  of  our  government,  —  it  is 
certainly  not  LiUended  to  be  implied,  that  brawls  and  riots  and 
mobs  are  the  rightful  privileges  of  a  republican  jieople.  Nor  in 
abolishing  all  ccnsordhip  of  the  press,  and  removing  all  restric- 
tions upon  the  freedom  of  speech,  is  it  designed  to  sanction  the 
inference,  that  an  unbridled  indulgence  in  ribaldry,  defamation, 
and  blasphemy,  constitute  any  part  of  the  prerogative  of  a  free 
citizen.  No ;  in  these  and  a  thousand  other  cases  which  might 
be  suggested,  nothing  is  implied  but  that  confidence  in  the  intel- 
ligent and  virtuous  self-control  of  the  people,  which  is  one  of  the 
peculiar  and  most  prominent  characteristics  of  a  Free  Govern- 
ment. And  whenever,  in  any  particular  case,  this  confidence 
in  the  voluntary  abstinence  of  the  people  from  the  abuse  of  the 
liberties  which  they  enjoy,  is  found  to  be  misplaced,  we  rarely 
fail  to  see  it  followed  by  a  resort  to  fresh  restrictions  of  a  com- 
pulsory character,  by  which  the  very  use  and  existence  of  those 
liberties  is  curtailed  or  suspended. 
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It  is  not,  I  fear,  enough  considered,  bow  great  an  influence 
may  be  exerted  by  the  conduct  and  character  of  individual  men, 
in  determining  the  nature  of  the  government  vrhich  it  may  be 
practicable  for  any  community  to  maintain,  and  the  amount  of 
freedom  which  it  shall  be  in  their  power  to  enjoy ;  and  how  a 
few  unprincipled  and  wilful  persons,  in  any  society,  may  render 
expedient  and  even  necessary  the  adoption  of  new  measures 
and  the  exercise  of  new  powers  of  government,  by  which  secu- 
rity can  only  be  purchased  at  the  cost  of  liberty.  A  handful 
of  thoughtless  or  violent  men,  for  instance,  become  engaged  in 
a  brawl.  A  multitude  is  attracted  to  the  scene.  Spectators  are 
soon  turned  into  actors.  The  unarmed  ministers  of  the  law  are 
outnumbered  and  overpowered.  Military  force  is  called  for  and 
comes.  The  sternest  and  most  summary  justice  is  demanded 
and  executed.  Indictment,  trial,  verdict,  juries,  judges,  witnesses, 
all  the  forms  of  law,  all  the  guards  of  liberty,  are  sacrificed 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  hour,  and  that  worst  of  tyrannies,  a 
martial  domination,  supplants,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  the 
mild  and  equal  magistracy  of  the  civil  ruler;  —  and  perhaps, 
after  a  few  repetitions  of  the  scene,  a  standing  army  begins 
to  be  thought  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  domestic  peace. 
Or  it  maybe  that  a  single  reckless  or  rapacious  individual  un- 
dertakes to  fire  the  dwellings  or  piUage  the  property  of  a  town 
or  city.  Prowling  at  midnight,  he  prosecutes  his  nefarious  de- 
signs with  an  impunity  and  a  success  which  rob  every  couch 
of  rest  and  fright  every  eye  from  sleep,  until  a  strict  and  disci- 
plined patrol  is  organized,  and  the  "  all's  well "  of  the  peaceful 
watchman  gives  place  to  the  " stand,  who*s  there?"  of  an  im- 
perious and  inBoleRt  gendarme. 

Common-place  instances  are  these,  I  fear,  even  to  a  New  Eng- 
land apprehension,  of  the  power  of  one  or  a  few,  by  violating 
that  great  duty  of  self-government,  which  constitutes  so  os«ential 
an  auxiliary  to  a  free  civil  government,  not  merely  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  society  for  the  moment,  but  to  derange  the  whole  poli- 
tical system,  to  diminish  the  public  liberty,  and  to  force  their 
fcllow-mcn  in  mere  self-defence  into  the  adoption  of  arbitrary 
and  despotic  institutions. 

I  may  sum  up  this  head  of  my  remarks  in  the  Mq  language 
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of  Mr.  "Burlve  —  "  ]\Ton  are  qualified  for  civil  lilierty  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  ilicir  disposifioii  to  put  moral  chains  upon  their  own 
appetites;  in  pr(>pi)rtion  as  their  love  to  iu^^lice  if?  above  llieir 
rapacity ;  in  proportion  as  their  soundness  and  so1)riety  of  under- 
standing is  above  tiicir  vanity  and  presumption  j  in  jvroponioa 
as  they  are  more  disposed  to  listt  n  to  the  counsels  of  the  wise 
and  good  in  preference  to  the  flattery  of  knaves.  Society  can- 
not exist  unless  a  controlling  power  npoa  will  and  appetite  be 
placed  somewhere,  and  the  less  of  it  there  is  within,  the  more 
there  must  be  without.  It  is  ordained,  in  the  eternal  constitution 
of  things,  thut  men  of  intemperate  minds  eannot  be  free.  Their 
passions  forge  their  fetters."  Or,  if  I  may  be  borne  with  in  bor- 
rowing again  from  a  Bard,  to  whom  I  am  already  so  much 
indebted,  I  may  express  the  same  ideas  in  other  phraseology,—* 

True  Liberty 

Twinn 'd,  aud  from  her  hath  no  dividual  being; 
Beaaon  in  man  obscured,  or  not  obeyed, 
Immedjately  inordinate  desireB 

And  iipRtnrt  passions  catch  the  provcrnment 
From  reason,  and  to  servitude  reducd 
Mau  tiU  then  free." 

If  I  have  not  thus  far  occupied  your  attention  to  no  purpose, 
but  a  moment  more  will  be  required  to  bring  together  the  two 
terms,  of  which  I  have  thus  attempted  some  description  and 
analysis,  and  to  exhibit  their  mutual  relation  and  reciprocal 
influence.  I  have  stated  the  highest  end  and  best  operation  of 
a  true  popular  education  to  be  the  endowment  of  the  individual 
man  with  the  power,  and  his  instruction  in  the  exercise,  of  a 
conscientious,  intelligent,  enlightened  self-government; — and  I 
have  endeavored  to  show  that  this  conscientious,  intelligent, 
enlightened,  self-government  constitutes  the  whole  basis,  and 
much  of  the  superstructure  also,  of  what  is  properly  understood 
by  a  free  civil  government;  and  I  need  hardly  say  that  it  is  no 
strained  deduction  or  far-fetched  inference,  but  an  immediate^ 
and  irresistible  conclusion,  from  these  premises,  that  the  cause . 
of  a  true  Popular  Education  and  the  cause  of  Free  Government 
are  substantially  one  and  the  same  cause,  and  that  whoever  and 
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whatever  pvornotes  and  advances  ilie  one,  by  tlic  same  influence 
or  the  same  eiibri  promotes  and  advances  the  oilier. 

But  T  may  perhaps  here  be  told,  that  I  have  rather  stated 
what  education  onght  to  be,  than  what  it  is,  and  that  however 
the  Free  Schools  of  America  may  projiose  as  their  ultimate  object, 
that  discipline  of  the  moral  and  intellectiial  man  which  may 
best  adapt  him  to  the  maintenance  and  enjoyment  of  hberty,  it 
is  not  to  be  imagined,  much  less  assumed,  that  the  Free  Schools 
of  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia,  v.  iU  pursue  a  course  m  directly 
calculated  to  overthrow  the  very  governments  by  which  they 
were  originahy  instituted  and  are  still  supported  and  controlled, 
1  will  not  undertake  to  determine  how  far  this  objection  is 
founded  on  a  just  estimate  of  the  designs  of  those  to  whom  it 
relates,  but  prefer  granting  it  at  once  all  the  force  which  it  can 
possibly  possess  in  thisrespect.  Nicholas  and  Ferdinand  and  Fre- 
deric William  may  have  establiblied  and  endowed  their  tjchools 
and  colleges  in  wliatever  arbitrary  whi;ii  ur  tyrannical  tem- 
per may  bo  conceived  of.  They  may  still  propose  to  themselves 
no  odier  end,  in  these  institutions,  than  that  of  fortifying  their 
own  prerogative  and  perpetuating  their  own  dominion,  and  may 
strive  to  adapt  their  whole  system  of  edncatioa  to  the  single 
purpose  of  teaching  their  subjects  greater  loyalty  and  their  slaves 
more  submission.  So  Satan,  "  upon  the  tree  of  life,  devising 
death,  sat  like  a  cormorant"  But  fortunately  it  is  neither  in 
the  power  of  man  nor  devil  to  control  events,  nor  is  it  in  the 
mouth  of  either  to  bespeak  results  corresponding  to  their  designs 
and  contrivances.  That  branch  of  education  is  yet  to  be  dis- 
covered, that  mode  of  teaching  still  to  be  invented,  that  class 
of  studies  still  to  be  evoked  from  chaos,  which  can  be  turned  to 
any  purpose  of  tyranny.  You  cannot  educate  men  to  be  slaves. 
It  is  only  by  withholding  education  from  them  that  you  can 
make  or  keep  them  so.  Yon  cannot  teach  the  human  mind 
that  its  legitimate  condition  is  one  of  submission  and  servitude. 
It  is  only  from  the  want  of  a  teacher  that  it  has  ever  fallen  into 
that  condition.  Whatever  diiference  of  opinion  there  may  be 
as  to  the  sjrstem  of  education  which  is  best  fitted  for  the  esta^ 
blishment  and  maintenance  of  free  government,  there  is  no  sys- 
tem,— none  so  narrow,  none  so  arbitrary,  none  so  purposely  per- 
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verse  and  crooked, — which  h  not  in  some  degree  nrln]itrd  to  this 
end.  The  eye  that  i;<  only  opi  iicd  to  gaze  upon  midnii;iit  sees 
a  world  more  tlmn  that  w  hich  is  wholly  shut.  Light  is  its 
natural  clcmciitj  and  lhat  light  it  wiii  seek  and  find  wljcrcver 
a  ray  is  gleaming  through  the  darkness:  ond  the  biilliancv  and 
the  beauty  of  that  single  ray,  enhanced  by  the  vny  gloom  witli 
which  it  is  snnuunded,  will  make  it  look  and  long  for  another 
and  another,  and  will  prepare  it  to  haii  Iroin  the  mountain  top 
of  an  eager  expectatiofi  the  first  blush  or  break  of  dawn.  So 
is  it  with  the  mind  of  man.  Touch  it.  awaken  it,  agiiare  it, 
open  it.  and  though  it  1)0  only  to  perceive  llic  (hirke^t  lorms  of 
tyrainiieal  oppressir)n,  and  to  ])onder  upon  ilie  mosL  uniinalified 
doctrines  of  arbitrary  and  absolute  power,  liberty  is  vstill  its  ele- 
ment, and  Ihe  iove  of  liberty  its  instinct,  and  it  will  never  cease 
to  strive  and  struggle  on  till  that  love  is  gratified  and  that  ele- 
ment gained.  No,  it  is  only  in  exile  that  Dionysius  can  safely 
turn  schoolmaster.  EducaLion  can  never  be  converted  into  an 
engine  of  despotism,  and  the  engineer  who  essays  to  use  it  so, 
will  find  himself  "  hoist  with  his  own  petard."  The  giant  ( lu  r- 
gies  of  the  human  intellect,  while  loaded  with  the  eliains  and 
immured  in  the  prisonboase  of  ignorance,  may  toil  and  grind  for 
the  lords  of  the  earth,  as  patiently  as  Samson  at  the  mill  of 
Graza ;  but  once  unfetter  them  and  lead  them  forth,  and,  though 
it  be  for  no  better  end  than  to  subserve  the  glory  or  minister  to 
the  sport  of  those  who  have  summoned  them,  they  will  vindi- 
cate their  own  dignity,  they  will  manifest  their  own  might,  they 
will  assert  their  own  title  to  freedom,  even  if  it  be  only  to  fall 
themselves  at  the  last,  crushed  beneath  the  same  ruins  witb 
which  they  have  overwhelmed  their  oppressors ! 

But  while  I  indulge  in  these  expressions  of  seeming  defiance, 
I  am  unvidlling  to  leave  the  impression  that  I  entertain  any 
belief,  that  institutions  of  education  have  been  established  in 
Europe  with  any  such  views  as  those  which  have  been  supposed, 
or  that  the  system  which  has  been  introduced  there  has  been 
designedly  framed  to  obstruct  rather  than  advance  the  progress 
of  freedom.  The  very  general  favor  which  that  system  has  met 
with  in  our  own  country,  and  the  trouble  and  expense  with 
which  its  details  have  been  procured  and  published,,  are  an 
ample  answer  to  any  such  idea. 

14 
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Not  can  the  operation  of  this  system  upon  the  condition  of 
the  Old  World  be  iji  any  degree  doabtfol.  Silent  and  gradual, 
perhaps,  but  certain  and  thorough,  will  be  the  revolution  it  will 
eifect.  Its  progress  may  not  be  tracked  in  blood,  nor  its  arrival 
at  the  successive  stages  of  its  course  be  heralded  by  a  noise  of 
battle.  Its  achievements  may  not  be  manifested  by  proscrip- 
tions and  coniiscatlong,  nor  its  victories  signalized  either  by  the 
beheading  of  Kings,  or  the  denial  and  defiance  of  the  King  of 
Kings.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  cheering  hopes,  let  me 
rather  say,  one  of  the  most  glorious  assurances,  which  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Free  School  system  in  Europe  has  inspired  us 
with,  that  that  advancement  of  human  happiness  and  human 
liberty,  which  seems  almost  as  much  a  Divine  law,  as  the  pre- 
cession of  the  equinoxes,  or  the  procession  of  the  seasons,  is  not 
doomed  to  be  brought  about  in  time  to  come,  as  it  so  generally 
has  been  in  time  past,  by  mere  violence  and  bloodshed.  It  was 
well  said  by  Baron  Cnvier,  who  distinguished  himself  almost 
as  highly  in  FVance  by  his  efforts  in  the  cause  of  education,  as 
he  did  in  the  world  at  large  by  his  triumphs  in  the  field  of  sci- 
ence :  Give  schools  before  political  rights ;  malce  citizens  com- 
prehend the  duties  that  the  state  of  society  imposes  on  them ; 
teach  them  what  are  political  rights  before  yon  offer  them  for 
enjoyment ;  then  all  meliorations  will  be  made  without  causing 
a  shoclc ;  then  each  new  idea,  thrown  upon  good  ground,  will 
have  time  to  genuinate,  to  grow  and  to  ripen,  without  convuls- 
ing the  social  body.'^  And  the  great  comparative  anatomist 
need  hardly  have  quitted  his  own  peculiar  province  of  research 
to  learn  and  to  illustrate  this  position.  He  had  only  to  com- 
pare the  millions  of  human  bones  with  which  the  French  Revo- 
lution strewed  and  almost  covered  the  earth,  with  the  few  thou- 
sands ^vhich  were  thinly  scattered  over  the  battle-fields  of  our 
own  land,  and  the  conclusion  was  inevitable.  By  rescuing  man 
from  the  yoke  of  ignorance  and  prejudice,  as  well  as  from  the 
domi! M  of  arbitrary  political  power;  by  delivering  him  from 
the  bondage  of  tyrant  passions  as  well  as  of  tyrant  princes ; 
by  supplying  the  check  of  an  enlightened  consdence  wherever 
one  of  legal  compulsion  is  removed,  and  substituting  a  sense  of 
moral  obligation  wherever  a  political  chain  is  broken,  — the  Free 
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School  system,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  will  ultimately  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  ihosc  fiighiiul  periods  of  anarchy  and  uproar,  those 
reigns  of  terror,  which  have  so  oft»  u  formed  ilie  transiliua  state, 
the  middle  passage,  between  scrviriulc  and  freedom.  And 
under  its  enlightening  iiulueuce.  a  sysiem  ol'  individual  self- 
govornn"ient  will  be  in  operation,  and  a  sy.^iem  of  free  civil  go- 
vernment even  in  |)rt^paration,  to  receive?  nian  Tender  the  shelter 
of  their  hvofoid  sliicld,  in  that  moraent  of  templalion  and  |)eril 
in  which  he  first  passes  in  triumph  from  the  power  of  his  op- 
pressor. 

Sucli,  we  know,  was  the  iiiflueiiee  of  this  system,  at  the  criti- 
cal period  of  our  own  Revolution,  when  our  fathers,  under  no 
other  influences  than  those  of  the  free  and  common  schools 
which  the  Puritans  had  founded,  and  in  which  the  principles  of 
the  people  for  a  century  and  a  half  had  been  formed,  were  seen, 
as  unflushed  by  triumph  as  they  had  been  unterrified  by  defeat, 
building  up  the  walls  of  a  free  constitutional  government  with 
one  hand,  even  while  they  were  still  obliged  to  hold  the  weapons 
of  war  against  a  yet  unsubdued  and  relentless  foe  in  the  other! 
And  though  it  can  be  hardly  hoped  that  a  spectacle  of  equal 
sublimity,  that  an  example  of  equal  self-government,  will  soon 
again  be  exhibited  to  the  world,  some  near  approach  and  close 
analogy  to  it  may  be  confidently  anticipated  in  the  future  politi- 
cal changes  of  educated,  school-taught  Europe. 

But  it  is  in  its  relation  to  the  future  condition  of  our  own 
country,  that  it  is  most  interesting  to  contemplate  the  political 
influences  of  popular  education.  Here,  where  society  needs 
not  to  be  reduced  to  political  chaos  again  in  order  that  its  crea- 
tion may  begin  aright ;  where  all  the  modes  of  inequality  and 
oppression,  which  seem  to  sanction  a  resort  to  force  and  vio- 
lence when  they  can  be  put  an  end  to  in  no  other  way,  have  been 
banished  in  advance;  where  no  thrones  remain  to  be  over- 
turned, and  no  revolutions  achieved,  in  order  to  establish  the 
forms  of  a  free  government  in  their  purest  and  most  perfect 
shape,  —  here,  the  legitimate  influence  of  a  Free  School  system 
in  giving  substance  and  security  to  these  forms,  by  counteract- 
ing and  controlling  those  impulses  and  propensities  by  which 
they  are  so  liable  to  be  abused  and  perverted,  and  in  gradually 
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renderinsr  the  govenirnent  itself  freer  and  freer  t)y  transferring 
more  and  more  of  the  restraints  which  the  safety  of  the  body 
politic  reqidvcs,  from  powers  thui  are  withont  tis  to  those  which 
are  ivifhin  us,  can  be  more  niiiformly  exerted  and  more  })lainly 
perceived.  Here,  where  there  is  no  irround  for  apprehension 
that  any  com'se  of  education  will  be  designedly  adopted  but 
such  as  most  of  all  others  may  conduce  to  the  maintenance  and 
advancement  of  the  puhlic  liberty,  the  identity  of  the  great  inter- 
ests of  Free  Schools  and  Free  Governments  will  be  more  fully 
and  conspiciionsly  manifested. 

**  In  the  United  States,**  says  De  Tocqueville,  in  his  masterly 
account  of  American  democracy,  politics  are  the  end  and  aim 
of  education ;  in  Burope,  its  principal  object  is  to  fit  men  for 
private  li/eJ'*  The  first  branch  of  the  antithesis  is  just  and  true, 
or  ought  to  be  so,  if  it  is  not ;  but  not  as  colored  and  qualified 
by  the  last.  Politics  are  or  ought  to  be  the  ultimate  end  and 
aim  of  all  popular  education  in  the  United  States ;  not  party 
politics,  not  controversial,  electioneering,  office-seeking  politics ; 
not  politics  as  dbtingnished  from  private  life,  as  M.  I)e  Tocque- 
ville would  seem  to  distinguish  them,  but  politics  as  including 
in  one  and  the  same  comprehensive  signification,  as  in  the  voca- 
bulary of  a  firee  country  they  do,  all  the  relations  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  citizen  to  the  State.  There  is  no  such  thing  in  a 
free  country  as  private  life,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  seems  here 
to  have  been  used,  and  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  always  under- 
stood in  Europe.  No  man  liveth  to  himself,  even  humanly 
speaking,  in  a  Republic.  Every  man  has  public  duties.  Every 
man  is  a  public  man.  Every  man  holds  offices;  those  of  a 
juryman,  a  militia  man,  an  elector.  Or  rather  every  man  holds 
one,  high,  sacred,  all-embradng  office,  whose  tenure  is  nothing 
less  than  life,  and  whose  duties  are  nothing  less  than  the  whole 
duties  of  life,  —  the  office  of  a  free  citizen.  The  triple  respon- 
sibilities which  I  have  enumerated,  those  of  the  polls,  the  train- 
ing-field, and  the  jury-box,  by  no  means  exhaust  the  obliga- 
tions of  every  free  citizen  to  his  country.  I  have  already  ex- 
emplified, in  another  part  of  my  remarks,  the  power  of  each 
individual  member  of  a  firee  community,  by  yielding  to  ungo- 
verned  passions  and  indulging  in  abandoned  courses,  to  de- 
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range  the  political  system,  to  diminish  the  general  liberty,  and 
to  affect  and  alter  the  very  nature  of  the  government  And  it 
cannot  be  too  strongly  enforced,  in  this  connection,  that  the 
whole  life  and  conversation,  the  whole  conduct  and  character,  of 
every  free  citizen  is  reflected  and,  as  it  were,  represented  in  the 
adminisixation  of  public  k£^8,— every  thought,  even,  of  every 
one  of  them  going  to  make  up  that  mighty  current  of  Public 
Opinion,  which  is  nothing  less  than  Law  in  its  first  reading. 

It  is  a  peculiar  and  beautiful  property  of  firee  government, 
that  it  invests  the  humblest  and  most  private  virtues  with  a 
public  importance  and  dignity;  making  society,  as  Mr.  Burke 
has  well  expressed  it,  not  only  "a  partnership  in  all  science 
and  in  all  art,'^  but  "in  all  virtue  and  in  all  perfection," 
and  superinducing  upon  all  ordinary  motives  to  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue  something  of  high  ofTicial  obligation  and  lofty 
patriotic  sanction.  This  very  quality  of  patriotism  —  what  a 
new  extension  and  comprehensive  character  has  liberty  imparted 
to  it !  No  longer  are  its  laurels  appropriated  to  one  or  two 
limited  lines  of  public  service,  but  they  are  planted  along  the 
borders  of  every  walk  in  life,  and  lowered  to  the  reach  of  the 
humblest  hand.  Not  alone  under  a  free  government  is  he  a 
patriot,  who  marshals  armies  in  the  field  to  a  successful  onset 
upon  some  foroigu  assailant  of  the  nation's  liberties  ;  not  alone 
he,  who  array:i  arguments  in  the  Senate  chamber  to  a  triumph- 
ant issue  against  gome  domestic  destroyer  of  its  prosperity  and 
welfare.  He,  too,  the  most  retired  and  humble  eitizen,  who 
never  lifted  his  arm  in  battle  or  his  voice  in  council,,  but  who, 
neglecting  none  of  the  few  direct  political  duties  which  the 
forms  of  a  free  government  irnjiose,  has  devoted  himself  to  the 
discliarge  of  the  thousand  indirect  ones  whieli  the  spirit  of  such 
a  government  implies,  and  its  security  and  advancement  im- 
peratively demands, —  who  has  combated  his  own  passions,  who 
has  taken  council  of  his  own  enlightened  conscience,  who  has 
studied  the  art  and  practised  the  exercise  of  an  intelligent  self- 
government, —  lie  has  acted  a  part,  achieved  a  victory,  atlbrded 
an  example,  winch  have  no  less  patriotism,  and  even  more  pro- 
mise of  perpetuity  and  |)rogrcas  to  free  govenmicnt  in  them, 
than  the  most  bxiUiuut  triumphs  of  the  ^Id  ox  the  forum. 
J4* 
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Ypa;  politics  in  this  large  and  comprehenadve  signilication, 
"whicli  the  very  nature  of  free  institutions  has  given  them,  includ- 
ing all  the  datie?  of  self-iin\  ornment  as  well  as  of  civil  govern- 
ment, ougl  iT   >  be  the  end  and  aim  of  all  education  in  the  United 
States;  and  the  influences  of  all  education,  whatever  may  be  its 
end  and  aim,  will  be  and  must  be  political.   The  present  fortunes 
of  the  Republic  may,  indeed,  be  already  beyond  the  reach  of 
parental  discipline  and  schoolhouse  influence.   But  our  regards 
end  not  with  the  hour, — certainly  not  out  responsibilities.  And 
it  is  a  false  and  fatal  notion  that  the  future  is  beyond  our  con- 
trol.   It  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say,  that  the  present  is  so. 
How  much  of  all  that  we  are,  or  do,  or  enjoy,  or  suffer,  how  great 
a  portion  of  all  in  u»  and  all  about  us  that  goes  to  mark  and 
dclcriuiiic  t.lie  exisiitii;  condiiioii  and  immcdiatf^  character  of 
our  country,     the  ro^nlt,  not  of  any  action  of  our  own,  or  cllort 
ol'  ihc  nioiriciit,  l)ut  of  what  our  father^  and  mothers  and  teach- 
ers have  done  or  left  undone  in  our  behalfl    And  ih(^  ])respnt  is 
not  more  the  child  of  the  past,  than  it  is  the  parent  of  the  luture. 
The  infant,  "  mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms,"  or  the 
whitiinii;  slioolboy,  "with  his  satchel  and  shiuini:  juorning  face, 
creeping  like  snail  unwillingly  to  school,"  can,  indeed,  give 
neither  vote  nor  verdict  to-day.    They  have  neither  part  ]ior  lot 
in  the  Republic  of  the  present  instant.    But  when,  unless  at  this 
very  moment,  are  they  to  learn  the  lessons,  inilnbe  the  principles, 
acquire  the  habits,  by  wliieh  its  fal  ure  fate  is  to  be  not  so  much 
inllaeneed  as  decided;  not  &o  much  colored  or  eharacteri/ed 
as  ctmstituted  and  nvade  up?    In  them  the  future  is  persoiiilied, 
and  posterity  put  bodily  into  our  hands.    And  over  them  our 
control  is  neither  conjccLLLrai  nor  limited.    As  the  doves  of  his 
motiier  Venus  guided  the  old  ^i::lneaa  to  the  golden  brancli,  so 
may  the  hovering  tenderness  and  winged  watchfulness  of  a 
faithful  mother  still  conduct  her  child  to  a  wisdom  better  than 
gold.   And  the  rod  of  the  Teacher  of  Israel  was  not  more  potent 
to  summon  from  beyond  the  sea  whatever  might  plague  and 
harass  the  oppressor  and  promote  the  deliverance  and  freedom 
of  hie  people,  than  is  that  of  the  teacher  at  the  present  day  to 
call  up  from  over  the  ocean  of  the  future  a  posterity  which  shall 
preserve,  vindicate,  and  advance  the  liberties  transmitted  to  them. 
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Whatever  uncertainty  there  may  be  as  to  the  correspondence  of 
means  and  ends  in  other  matters  of  haman  arrangement,  of  this 
we  are  assured, — *^  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go, 
and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it" 

Not,  then,  for  any  mere  ends  of  "  private  life,"  not  for  any 
purpose  of  individual  display  or  personal  accomplishment,  not 
for  the  mere  object  of  gratifying  parental  pride  or  family  ambi- 
tion, but  as  a  matter  of  public,  political,  patriotic  duty,  should 
education  be  pursued  in  the  United  States.  Children  should  be 
educated  as  those  by  whom  the  destinies  of  the  nation  are  one 
day  to  be  wielded,  and  free  schools  cherished  as  places  in  which 
those  destinies  are  even  now  to  be  woven.  It  has  been  recorded 
as  a  saying  of  Mahomet  that  the  ink  of  the  scholar  and  the 
blood  of  the  martyr  are  equal."  It  would  be  difficult  to  bring 
an  American  of  this  generation,  especially  if  he  happened  to  be 
standing,  as  we  now  are,  at  the  foot  of  Bunker  Hill,  to  acknow- 
ledge that  there  could  be  any  thing  equal — equal  in  its  claim 
upon  his  regard  and  reverence,  or  equal  in  its  innuetiec  ii[)c)ni  our 
national  welfare  and  freedom — to  the  blood  of  our  Revolution- 
ary martyrs.  But  in  this  we  must  all  agree,  that  nothing  but 
the  ink  of  the  scholar  can  preserve,  what  the  blood  of  the  martyr 
has  purchased.  The  experiment  of  free  government  is  not  one 
which  can  be  tried  once  for  all.  Every  generation  must  try  it 
for  itself.  Our  fathers  tried  it,  and  were  gloriously  successful. 
We  are  now  engaged  in  the  trial,  and,  thank  God,  we  have  not 
yet  failed.  But  neither  our  success,  nor  that  of  otir  fathers,  can 
afford  any  thing  but  example  and  encouragement  to  those  who 
are  to  tty  it  next.  As  each  new  generation  starts  up  to  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  manhood,  there  is,  as  it  were,  a  new  launch  of 
Liberty,  and  its  voyage  of  experiment  becinf'  afresh.  But  the 
oracles  have  deelnred  that  its  ^^afety  ;uk1  success  depend  not  so 
much  n[)c)n  tlie  eoiidiiet  of  tlu)-e  engaged  in  it  during  the  pas- 
sage, as  upon  their  prcj^uraiioiis  Ijefore  they  embark.  ^Phe  winds 
and  waves  must  Ix^  propitiated  beidre  the  sliorc  is  lefr,  or  wreck 
and  ruin  will  await  them.  But  thit<  propitiation  consists,  not 
in  some  ernel  proceeding;'  like  that  ])rescribed  by  ilie  lieatlien 
oracle  to  tiie  Grecian  Jleet,  in  bindhig  son  or  daughter  upon  the 
pile  of  sacrifice,  aud  otferiug  up  their  tortured  bodies  and  ago- 
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nized  souls  to  appease  an  angry  deity,  but  in  a  process  which  is 
not  more  certain  to  call  down  the  best  blessing  of  Heaven  upon 
the  enterprise,  and  to  secure  a  peaceful  and  pro^p*  rous  voyage, 
than  it  is  to  promote  the  truest  happiness  and  welfare  of  those 
upon  whom  it  is  performed.  Sons  and  daughters  devoted  to 
Education  are  the  only  sacrifice  which  God  has  prescribed  to 
jrender  the  progress  of  Free  Government  safe  and  certain. 
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AN  ADDRESS  DBLIVBRBD  AT  THE  AimUAI.  MEETING  OF  THE  MASSACHU- 
SETTS BIBLE  SOCIETY  IN  BOSTON,  MAY  98,  1849. 


In  rifling  to  move  the  adoption  of  the  Beport  which  has  just 

been  read,  I  fori  deeply,  Mr.  President,  how  apt  I  shall  be  to 
disappoint  any  part  of  the  cxpcctationn  of  this  meeting,  whic  h 
mny,  by  any  chance,  have  ham  directed  towards  myself.  I  have 
notcomo  hfvc  this  afieriiooii  in  the  hope  of  reaving  nnv  thing 
which  might  not  be  better  ^^aid  by  otliov:^  more  accnslomed  to 
deal  with  occasions  of  this  sort;  or  any  thini:;-,  indeed,  w  hich  has 
not  been,  a  hundred  times  already,  better  said  by  those  who  have 
heretofore  taken  ]iart  in  these  Anniversary  celebrations. 

But  I  was  nn willing  to  refnso  any  service  which  yonr  com- 
mittee of  arrangetiicnta  might  oven  imagine  me  capalile  of  ren- 
dering to  the  cause  in  which  von  are  aissemltlccl.  I  could  not 
lind  it.  in  my  conscience,  or  in  my  heart,  to  decline  bearing  my 
humble  testimony,  whenever  and  wlierever  it  might  be  called  for, 
to  the  transcendent  interest  and  importance  of  the  object  for 
which  this  A?'^ooiaiion  bus  now  lived  and  labored  for  the  con- 
siderable period  of  forty  years. 

That  object  is  the  publication  and  general  distribution  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures;  and  no  man,  1  am  sure,  who  has  had  the  privi- 
lege of  listening  to  the  Report  of  my  Reverend  friend,  (Dr.  Park- 
man,)  and  who  has  a  soul  capable  of  appreciating  the  grandeur  of 
those  aggregate  results  which  he  has  so  well  set  forth,  can  fail  to 
pronounce  it  one  of  the  greatest,  most  important,  most  compre- 
hensive and  catholic  objects,  to  which  human  means  and  human 
efforts  have  ever  been  devoted. 

The  week  on  which  we  have  just  entered,  has  been  signalized, 
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I  had  almost  said  hallowed,  among  qs,  for  many  years  past,  by 
the  meetings  of  many  noble  associations ;  and  a  record  of  phi- 
lanthropy and  charity  has  been  annually  presented  to  us  in  their 
reports  and  addresses,  which  must  have  filled  every  benevolent 
bosom  with  joy.  Bat  it  has  been  a  most  appropriate  and  signi- 
ficant arrangement,  that  this  Society  should  take  the  lead  in  these 
Anniversary  festivals.  Undoubtedly,  Sir,  the  first  of  all  chari- 
ties, the  noblest  of  all  philanthropies,  is  that  which  brings  the 
Bibin  home  to  every  fireside,  which  places  its  Divine  truths  within 
the  rau'^Q  of  every  eye,  and  its  blessed  promises  and  consolations 
within  the  reach  of  every  heart. 

All  oihvr  charitlps  should  follow,  and,  iudeed,  they  naturally 
do  follow,  ill  the  iruiii  of  thif.  T.et  the  great  work  of  this  Asso- 
ci;iti(iii  be  thoroni^hly  pvosecnted  and  sucees^fuily  accovnjtlLshcHl, 
and  the  ^oil  will  be  prepared,  and  tlie  seed  sown,  for  a  golden 
and  glorious  harvest. 

Billuhe  the  knowledge  of  the  and  the  hungry  will  be  fed, . 

and  the  naked  eloflied.  l)ilTn.=^e  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  and 
tile  stranger  will  be  sheltered,  the  jnisoncr  visited,  and  the  sick 
ministered  unio.  Dilfnse  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  and  Tem- 
peranee  will  re.st  upon  a  surer  basis  than  any  mere  private  })ledge 
or  publie  siaiule.  Dilluse  the  knowledge  of  the  T5il)l(\  and  the 
peace  of  the  world  will  be  isecurcd  by  more  ^^nbstaiitiHl  safe- 
guards than  cither  the  mutual  fear,  or  the  reciprocal  interests,  of 
princes  or  of  people.  Dltrui^c  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  and 
the  day  will  be  ha.-tened,  as  it  can  hv.  hastened  in  no  other  way, 
when  every  yoke  hliall  be  loosened,  and  every  boiid  broken,  and 
when  there  shall  be  no  more  leading  into  captivity. 

It  is  the  influence  of  the  Bible,  in  a  word,  by  which  the  very 
fountains  of  philanthropy  must  be  unsealed,  and  all  the  great 
currents  of  human  charity  set  in  motion.  It  is  here  alone  that  we 
can  find  the  principles,  the  precepts,  the  examples,  the  motives, 
the  rewards,  by  which  men  can  be  elfectually  moved  to  supply 
the  wants  and  relieve  the  sufferings  of  their  fellow-men,  and  to 
recognize  the  whole  human  race  as  members  of  a  common 
family,  and  children  of  a  common  Parent 

Is  it  not  the  Bible,  Sur,  which  teaches  us  that  ^to  visit  the 
fatherless  and  widows  in  theur  affliction,'*  is  as  vital  a  part  of  pure 
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and  unde&led  religion,  as  "to  keep  ourselves  nnspotted  from  the 
world  ? "  Ts  it  not  the  Bible  which  instructs  us,  that  while  "  to 
love  God  with  all  our  iicart  is  the  first  and  great  commandment." 
"to  love  om  nrighbor  ns  onrseli  is  the  -econd  and  like  unto  it  i " 
Is  it  not  the  Bible  which  cliarges  tlioso  who  arc  rich  in  this 
world,  thfit  thry  be  ready  to  give  and  glad  to  distribute,  laying 
up  for  themselves  a  good  foundation  against  the  time  to  come, 
that  they  may  attain  eternal  life  ? 

Is  it  not  phtin,  then,  Mr.  President,  that  the  original  moving 
spring,  and  the  still  snslaining  power,  (if  liiat  \\  Ijole  system 
of  moral  and  religions  macliinery,  wliose  grand  ref^ults  are  so 
proudly  exln'bited  fo  ns  during  tliis  Aimivrrsary  week,  must  be 
ibund  in  ihe  ])romu]gatioii  and  diiiuciiQn  of  the  Holy  Scriptures? 
Mav  we  not  fairly  say,  without  arrogance  on  our  own  part  or 
disparagement  toward-  otln  r.-;.  that  all  other  benevolent  a.s.sueia- 
tions  are  but  diftribntors  and  serviee-pijies  (if  1  may  so  speak) 
to  that  great  Ilescrvoir  of  Hving  walcrs,  over  which  this  Associa- 
tion has  assnrned  the  special  guardianship,  and  v^dlil.•h  it  is;  its 
chosen  and  precious  province  to  keep  fresh,  and  full,  and  free  to 
all  the  woiid  ? 

Even  this,  however,  I  am  aware,  Sir,  is  but  a  .single  and  a 
somewhat  subordinate  aspect  of  the  great  work  in  which  you 
are  engaged.  Indeed,  as  we  hold  up  this  subject  in  the  sunlight 
before  our  eyes,  we  find  a  thousand  other  views  of  its  interest 
and  importance  multiplying  and  brightening  around  us,  as  in  a 
prism. 

Regarded  only  as  a  mere  human  and  utterly  uninspired  com- 
position, (if,  indeed,  it  be  possible  for  any  one  so  to  regard  it,) 
who  can  over*estimate,  who  can  adequately  appreciate,  the  value 
of  the  Bible  as  a  book  for  general  circulation,  reading,  and  study  ? 
I  remember  to  have  seen  it  somewhere  mentioned,  that  in  an 
old  English  Statute  of  about  the  year  1516,  —  I  doubt  not  that 
yon,  Mr.  President,*  could  tell  us  the  precise  date  of  its  pas- 
sage,—  the  sacred  volume,  instead  of  being  denominated  £i- 
blumy  the  book,  was  called  Bibliotheca^ — the  library.  And  what 
a  library  it  must  have  been  in  that  early  day  of  English  litera- 
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ture!  Nay,  what  a  library  it  still  is  to  us  all  now!  Within 
what  other  covers  have  ever  been  comprised  snch  diversified 
stores  of  entertainment  and  instruction^  such  inexhaustible  mines 
of  knowledge  and  wisdom ! 

The  oldest  of  all  books,  as  in  part  it  certainly  is ;  tlie  most 
common  of  all  books,  as  the  eflorts  of  these  associntioiis  have 
now  undoubtedly  made  it;  —  how  Irulymaywc  say  of  it,  that 
"aire  c'lnnot  wither,  nor  cn-?fom  stnle  irs  intinite  variety !"  The 
world,  which  seems  to  outginw  -successively  all  other  books,  finds 
still  in  this  an  ever  fresh  adapiavion  to  every  ciiai)i;e  in  ii>.  con- 
dition and  every  period  in  i!-'  history.  Now,  a«  a  thousand  years 
ago, it  ha.s  les^^ons  alike  for  individn  tls  and  for  nation.-;  ior  rulers 
and  for  people  ;  lor  monarchies  and  for  republics:  for  lime-:  of 
stability  a?id  for  times  of  overthrow;  for  the  rich  and  the  poor; 
for  till-  siinph^st  and  the  \vis(?st. 

AVlialever  is  most  exquisite  iji  style,  whatever  is  most  charm- 
ing in  iianativT,  whatever  is  most  faiUjlLd  in  description,  what- 
ever is  most  touching  in  pathos,  whatever  is  most  sublime  in 
imagery,  whatever  is  most  marveiiOiLs  in  ineitU  n1.  whatever  is 
most  momentous  in  iinpuri.,  iiud  here  alilvc  ajid  aiwaysi  theii 
unuppiuLicht  cl  and  unajiproachable  original. 

It  was  but  a  day  or  two  since  thai  i  was  reading  that  the 
great  German  jjoet,  Goethe,  had  said  of  the  little  book  of  Uatli, 
that  there  was  nothing  so  lovely  in  the  whole  range  of  epic  or 
idyllic  poetry.  It  was  but  yesterday  that  I  was  reading  the 
tribute  of  the  no  less  distinguished  Humboldt  to  the  matchless 
fidelity  and  grandeur  of  the  Hebrew  lyrics,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  speaks  of  a  single  Psalm  (the  104th)  as  presenting  a 
picture  of  the  entire  Cosmos.  I  have  heard  that  our  own  Fisher 
Ames,  who  has  left  behind  him  a  reputation  for  eloquence  hardly 
inferior  to  that  of  any  American  Orator  either  of  his  own  day 
or  of  ours,  was  accustomed  to  say  that  he  owed  more  of  the 
facility  and  felidty  of  his  diction  to  the  Bible,  and  particularly 
to  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  than  to  any  other  source,  ancient 
or  modern. 

Indeed,  Sir,  the  art,  the  literature,  and  the  eloquence  of  all 
countries  and  of  all  times,  have  united  in  paying  a  common 
homage  to  the  Bible.   It  has  inspired  the  noblest  strains  of 
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riiiisic  and  the  loftiest  triumphs  uf  ilie  painter.  Where  would 
be  the  harmonics  of  ibe  great  computers,  where  would  be  the 
galleries  of  the  old  inasters,  without  the  subjects  with  which  the 
iiible  has  sui)plied  them  ? 

Other  book*?,  I  know,  Ijoih  in  ancient  and  raoderu  liiiiea,  have 
recei\ed  striking  tributes  to  their  genius,  ibeir  ability,  their  no- 
veky.  their  fa^eiiiation.  It  will  never  be  forgotten  by  the  aibiiirers 
of  Ilomcr,  that  Alexander  the  Great  carried  the  Iliad  always 
about  with  him  ia  a  golden  casket.  It  will  never  be  forgotten 
by  the  eulogists  of  Grotius,  that  Gastavus  Adolphus,  in  the 
war  which  he  waged  ia  Qermany  for  the  liberty  of  Protestant 
Europe,  slept  always  with  the  treatise  J)e  Jure  Belli  etc  Pads  on 
his  pillow.  Bat  how  many  caskets  and  how  many  pillows  have 
borne  testimony  to  the  Bible!  Yes,  Sir,  of  heroes  and  con- 
querors, not  less  mighty  than  the  Macedonian  or  the  Swede; 
and  not  of  those  only  who  have  been  called  to  wrestle  against 
flesh  and  blood,  but  of  those  who  have  contended  "  against 
principalities  and  powers,  against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of 
this  world,  against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places,"  and 
who  have  found  in  tiiis  holy  volume,  as  in  the  very  armory  of 
Heaven,  "  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  the  breastplate  of  righteous- 
ness, the  helmet  of  salvation,  and  the  shield  of  faith,  by  which 
they  have  been  able  to  quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked." 

I  perceive,  Mr.  President,  how  impossible  it  is  to  separate  the 
influence  of  the  Bible  as  a  mere  book,  from  that  which  it  owes 
to  its  divine  character  and  origin.  And  they  ought  not  to  be 
separated.  Unquestionably,  it  is  as  containing  the  word  of  God, 
the  revelation  of  immortality,  the  gospel  of  salvation,  that  the 
Bible  presents  its  preeminent  title  to  the  aflection  and  reverence 
of  the  world.  And  it  is  in  this  view  above  all  others,  that  its 
universal  distribution  becomes  identified  with  the  highest  tempo- 
ral and  eternal  interests  of  the  human  race. 

I  say,  with  the  highest  temporal,  as  well  as  eternal  interests  of 
the  buman  race;  and  I  desire  to  dwell  for  a  single  moment 
longer,  on  the  inseparable  connection  of  the  work  in  which  this 
and  other  kindred  associations  are  engaged,  with  the  advance- 
ment of  civilization,  with  the  elevation  of  mankind,  and  with 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  Free  Institutions.  I 
15 
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tlcsiro,  especially,  to  ex])rc>s  the  upinion,  which  I  liavc  been 
li'd  1)1'  late  to  cherish  daily  and  deeply,  —  that  every  thing  in  the 
characlei"  of  our  own  institutioiit?,  and  every  thing  in  the  ininic- 
diate  conditiua  of  our  own  country,  calls  for  the  moit  diligent 
employment  of  all  the  moral  and  religious  agencies  within  our 
reach,  and  particularly  for  increased  activity  ia  the  distribution 
of  the  Bible. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  striking  coincidence  of  dates  in  the 
history  of  our  country,  and  in  the  history  of  the  Bible.  You 
remember  that  it  was  about  the  year  1607,  that  King  James  the 
First,  of  blessed  memory  for  this  if  for  nothing  else,  gave  it  in 
charge  to  fifty  or  sixty  of  the  most  learned  ministers  of  his  realm, 
to  prepare  that  version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  is  now 
everywhere  received  and  recognized  among  Protestant  Christians 
as  the  Bible.  This  version  was  finally  published  in  1611,  and  it 
is  from  this  event  that  the  general  diffusion  of  the  Bible  may 
fairly  be  said  to  date. 

The  Bible  had,  indeed,  been  more  than  once  previously  trans- 
lated and  previously  printed.  Daring  the  two  preceding  centu- 
ries, there  had  been  Wickliff' s  version,  and  l^ndale's  version, 
and  Coverdale's  version,  and.Cranmer's  version,  and  the  Geneva 
Bible,  and  the  Douay  Bible,  and  I  know  not  what  others ;  and 
they  had  all  been  more  or  less  extensively  circulated  and  read, 
in  manuscript  or  in  print,  in  churches  and  in  families,  sometimes 
under  the  sanction,  and  sometimes  in  defiance  of  the  civil  and 
spiritual  authorities. 

I  doubt  not  that  many  of  my  hearers  will  remember  the  vivid 
picture  which  Br.  Franklin  has  given  us,  in  his  autobiography, 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Bible  was  read  during  a  portion  of 
this  period.  Some  of  his  progenitors,  it  seems,  in  the  days  of 
bloody  Mary,  were  the  fortunate  possessors  of  an  English  Bible, 
and  to  conceal  it  the  more  securely,  they  were  driven,  he  tells  us 
to  the  project  of  fastening  it  open  with  pack  threads  across  the 
leaves,  on  the  inside  of  the  lid  of  the  dose-stool.'' 

"  When  ray  great-grandfather  (he  proceeds)  wished  to  read 
the  Bible  to  his  family,  he  reversed  the  lid  of  the  stool  upon  his 
knees,  and  passed  the  leaves  from  one  side  to  the  other,  which 
were  held  down  on  each  by  the  pack  thread.   One  of  the  child- 
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ren  was  stationed  at  the  door  to  give  notice  if  he  saw  the  proctor 
(an  ofBcer  of  the  spiritual  court)  make  his  appearance ;  in  that 
case,  the  lid  was  restored  to  its  place,  with  the  Bible  concealed 
under  it  as  before*** 

It  is  plain,  that  however  precious  the  Bible  must  have  been  to 
those  who  possessed  it  in  those  days,  and  however  strong  the 
influence  which  it  may  have  exerted  over  individual  minds,  it 
had  little  chance  to  manifest  its  power  over  the  masses,  under 
circumstances  like  these.  Indeed,  the  whole  number  of  printed 
Bibles  in  existence  in  Great  Britain,  up  to  the  commencement 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  estimated  at  only  about  one  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  thousand ; — a  little  more  than  09te  fifih  the 
number  distributed  by  the  American  Bible  Society,  and  only  a 
little  more  than  one  tenih  the  number  distributed  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  during  the  single  year  last  past 

It  is,  thn?,  only  fiom  the  publication  of  the  authorized  and 
standard  version  of  King  James,  that  the  general  diffusion  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  can  be  said  to  have  commenced.  It  was  then 
that  the  printed  word  of  God  "  first  began  to  have  free  course 
and  to  be  glorified."  And  that,  you  remember,  Mr.  President, 
was  the  very  date  of  the  earliest  settlement  of  these  North  Ame- 
rican Colonies.  It  was  just  then,  that  the  Cavaliers  were  found 
planting  themselves  at  Jamestown  in  Virginia ;  and  it  was  just 
then,  that  the  Pilgrims,  with  the  Bible  in  their  hands,  were  seen 
fl3nng  over  to  Leyden,  on  their  way  to  our  own  Plymouth  Hock. 

And  now,  Sir,  it  is  not  more  true,  in  my  judgment,  that  the 
first  settlement  of  our  country  was  precisely  coincident  in  point 
of  time,  uith  the  preparation  and  publication  of  this  standard 
version  of  the  Bible,  than  it  is  that  onr  free  institutions  have 
owed  their  suecessfnl  rise  and  proi^fress  Ihus  far,  and  are  destined 
to  owe  their  continued  security  and  improvement  in  time  to 
come,  to  tlie  infliu-nrrs  which  that  preparation  and  pubiication 
coukl  aloiK^  have  [nod need. 

The  voice  of  experience  and  the  voice  of  our  own  reason  speak 
but  oiie  languat^e  on  this  point.  i]oth  unite  in  teaching  us,  that 
men  may  as  well  build  their  houses  npon  the  sand  and  expect 
to  see  them  stand,  when  the  rains  fall,  and  the  winds  blovy,  and 
the  floods  come,  as  to  found  free  institutions  upon  any  other 
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basis  than  that  morality  nnd  virtnr,  of  wliich  tbn  Word  of  God 
is  the  only  aulliorlialive  rule,  and  the  only  adeqnare  sanction. 

All  societies?  of  itjon  iiin-t  be  governed  in  bouie  way  or  other. 
The  less  they  may  h;iv(^  of  stringent  State  Government,  the  more 
they  must  have  of  individual  self-goveniuieuL  Tin-  k-ss  they 
rely  ow  ]Miblie  law  or  pliyKsictil  lorcc,  the  more  liicy  tnust  rely 
on  private  moral  restraint.  Men,  in  a  word,  must  necessarily  be 
controlled,  ciiher  by  a  power  wiliiin  iheiii,  or  by  a  power  without 
them  ;  either  by  tiic  word  of  God,  or  by  the  strong  arm  of  uiaii ; 
either  by  tiic  Bible,  or  by  the  bayonet.  It  may  do  for  other  coun- 
tries and  other  governments  to  talk  about  the  State  supporting 
religion.  Here,  under  our  own  free  institutions,  it  is  EeHgion 
which  must  support  the  State. 

And  never  more  loudly  than  at  this  moment  have  these  insti- 
tutions of  ours  called  for  such  support.  The  immense  increase 
of  our  territorial  possessions,  with  the  wild  and  reckless  spirit 
of  adventure  which  they  have  brought  with  them ;  the  recent 
discovery  of  the  gold  mines  of  California,  with  the  mania  for 
sudden  acquisition,  for  making  haste  to  be  rich,''  which  it  has 
everywhere  excited ;  the  vast  annual  accession  to  our  shores  of 
nearly  half  a  million  of  foreigners,  so  many  of  whom  are  with- 
out any  other  notion  of  liberty,  at  the  outset,  than  as  the  absence 
of  all  restraint  upon  their  appetites  and  passions; — who  does 
not  perceive  in  all  these  circumstances  that  our  country  is  threat- 
ened, more  seriously  than  it  ever  has  been  before,  with  that  moral 
deterioration,  which  has  been  the  unfailing  precursor  of  political 
downfaU  ?  And  who  is  so  bold  a  believer  in  any  system  of  hu- 
man checks  and  balances  as  to  imagine,  that  dangers  like  these 
can  be  effectively  counteracted  or  averted  in  any  other  way,  than 
by  bringing  the  mighty  moral  and  religious  influences  of  the 
Bible  to  bear  in  our  defence. 

As  patriots,  then,  no  less  than  as  Christians,  Mr.  President,  I 
feel  that  we  are  called  upon  to  unite  in  the  good  work  of  this 
Association.  And  let  us  rejoice  that  it  is  a  work  in  which  we 
can  all  join  hands  without  hesitation  or  misgiving.  There  is  no 
room  here,  I  thank  heaven,  for  differences  of  parties  or  of  sects. 
There  is  no  room  here  for  controversies  about  systems  or  details. 
Your  machinery  is  of  all  others  the  most  simple.   Your  results 
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aie  of  all  others  the  most  certain.  In  a  period  of  little  more 
than  forty  years,  by  the  agency  of  associations  like  this,  more 
than  thirty-five  millions  of  Eiblcs  and  Te?tamnnts  have  been 
distribnt.pd  throughout  the  world,  and  more  than  six  millions  of 
therii  within  the  Hmits  of  our  own  land.  Let  lis  persevere  in 
this  noble  entt^rprise.  And  let  each  oik^  of  ns  resolve  to  seem-e. 
for  himself,  against  the  hour  whieh  sooner  or  later  must  eoinc 
to  us  all,  that  conoolaiion  which  1  doubt  not  is  at  this  moment 
cliccring  the  deeline  of  yonr  Inte  venerable  President,  (Dr. 
Pierce,)  —  the  consolation  of  relleetiDir,  that  it  has  not  been  ior 
the  want  of  any  proporlionaie  contributions  or  proportionate 
efforts  on  our  part,  if  every  Iiuman  being  has  not  had  a  Bible 
to  live  bv.  and  a  iiioie  io  die  by. 
1  move  the  adoption  of  the  Report. 
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I  WOULD  willingly  be  excused,  Mr.  Speaker,  from  any  partici- 
pation in  this  debate.  I  am  entirely  aware  thai  little  personal 
satisfaction,  and  eertainly  nci  personal  popularity,  is  to  be  gained 
by  an  expression  of  the  ^eiiriinents  whieh  I  ejiicrtaiii  ujion  the 
question  at  issue.  But  having,  by  a  position  not  of  my  own 
seeliinsT,  been  led  info  some  investigation  of  the  occiirreiiee 
under  consideration,  innneiiiati'ly  after  it  look  place,  I  feel  that 
it    on  Id  be  a  desertion  of  duly  for  nie  to  rcMiaiti  entirely  silent. 

I  beg  the  House  to  believe  that  I  have  not  seized  upon  the 
topic  as  an  excuse  for  makinof  a  speech.  Mulerials.  indeed, 
there  are  in  the  circumsrances  of  the  case,  which  well  might 
serve  such  a  turn.  Old  and  haciineyed  as  they  may  seem;  — 
threadbare  as  they  may  be  supposed  to  have  become,  by  their 
continual  wear  and  tear,  for  the  last  six  or  seven  months,  in  the 
public  paj)ers.  in  privaio  conversaliun,  in  the  reptirts  of  (,'om- 
mittees,  and  in  the  arguments  of  the  Bar,  —  1  ycL  vuntuie  tu  auy 
that  tlierc  are  not  only  unexhausted,  but  almost  unnoticed, 
ineidciilB  in  the  history  of  this  transaction,  which,  in  the  hands 
of  one  skilled  and  practised  in  touching  the  strings  and  soand- 
iiig  the  stops  of  the  human  breast,  might  be  made  to  harrow  up 
the  sternest  soul,  and  freeze  the  youngest  blood  among  us. 

But  I  have  no  such  skill,  and  have  risen  for  no  such  purpose. 
1  would,  on  the  contrary,  separate  this  question,  as  far  as  possi- 
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ble,  from  every  circnmstance  appealing  to  the  mere  feelings  of 
men.  I  would  throw  out  from  both  sides  of  it  all  that  is  calcu- 
lated to  excite  either  sympathy  or  prejudice,  and  would  hold  an 
even  hand  between  a  blind  commiseration  on  the  one  side,  and 
an  averted  hostility  on  the  other. 

And  now,  Sir,  what  is  the  exact  question  before  us  ?  It  ap- 
pears that  on  the  night  of  the  eleventh  of  August  last,  an  insti- 
tution, established  partly  for  purposes  of  religion,  partly  for  pur- 
poses of  education,  and  partly  for  purposes  of  charity,— 'an 
institution  established  under  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  paying 
the  price  of  protection  to  the  government  in  the  prescribed  form 
of  annual  taxes,  —  was  besieged  by  a  mob,  sacked,  piUaged, 
and  burned  ;  and  tliis  —  not  silently,  not  secretly,  not  in  a  mo- 
ment, in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  —  but  by  a  course  of  con- 
certed measures,  openly  and  publicly  carried  on  for  a  period  of 
six  or  seven  hours  in  succession,  in  tjie  presence  of  thousands 
of  spectators,  while  not  a  single  arm  wtaa  lifted  in  its  defence. 

Upon  these  facts,  universally  admitted,  the  proprietors  of  the 
institution  have  presented  a  claim  for  indemnification,  and  upon 
this  claim  the  two  counter  Reports,  now  under  consideration, 
have  been  submitted  to  this  House. 

There  are  some  things  in  boih  of  these  Reports  "u  iih  which  I 
cordially  agree;  there  are  other  vhinf:rp  in  both  of  them  from 
which  I  entirdy  di^ngree.  Nttt  IIkiI  I  intend,  by  this  rcniark',  to 
couple  the  two  docunieiiis  as  Iiuving,  in  my  humble  judgment, 
equal  claims  upon  our  favorable  consideration.  By  no  rnenns. 
The  whole  spirit  of  that  prp^ciitet]  l>y  llie  majority  of  the  com 
mittec.  I  am  happy  to  agree  with  :  in  one  single  principle  only 
do  I  (hlli'r  i'rom  them.  The  whole  spirit,  on  the  oilier  hnnd,  of 
that  submitted  by  the  minority  of  the  coinmittee,  1  am  as  liappy 
to  disseiil  iroui ;  in  one  accidental,  and  perhajis  uninteulional, 
admission,  only,  can  I  at  all  agree  with  tiiem.  1  do  not  |)ro- 
pose,  Sir,  to  enter  into  any  very  detailed  analysis  of  either  of 
these  papers.  Bin  before  T  proceed  furtlier,  I  beg  leave  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  i louse  tu  tvvo  or  iln*ee  paragraphs  in  the 
report  of  the  minority.  And  especially  would  I  call  to  them 
the  attention  of  the  signers  of  that  report  themselves ;  lor  I  am 
wiliiijg  to  believe  that  they  are  as  yet  unaware  of  its  full  iuipoit. 
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On  the  ninetoonth  \ydgc  of  the  printed  document  containinf^ 
these  reports,  is  this  extraordinary  sentence,  —  "The  moment 
this  Commonwealth  consejils  to  tax  lierself  for  the  repair  of 
damages,  which  have,  or  have  not,  resulted  from  her  own  inins- 
tice  or  crimiir.d  neglect,  she  conntenances  a  l)elief  that  ^^he  is 
willing  to  admit  her  own  responsibility  as  an  accessory  to  the 
wrong.  Dignity,  then,  is  not  preserved  nor  regained  in  this 
way."  Countenance  a  belief  I  Why,  Sir,  if  damages  have  re- 
sulted IVom  the  injustice  or  criminal  neglect  of  tlic  Common- 
wealth, she  is  already  an  accessory  to  ihc  wrong  ;  and  no  ad- 
mission of  her  respoasibility  is  required  to  countenance,  nor 
will  any  denial  of  her  responsibility  suffice  to  discountenance, 
such  a  Ijelicf.  And  as  to  her  dignify,  —  I  leave  the  gentlemen 
to  Judge  whether  it  is  IcussL  compromised  in  such  a  cajsC  by 
denying  and  refusing  to  repair  the  wrong,  or  by  confessing  and 
making  amends.  One  thing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  grant  to  the 
gentlemen,  and  that  is,  that  the  whole  strength  of  tliis  para* 
graph,  inconsistent  and  absurd  as  it  is,  is  needed  to  sustain  the 
conclusions  at  which  they  have  arrived. 

Again,  on  the  twenty-third  page  of  the  document,  it  is  thus 
written,  —  "  Let  the  fathers  and  guardians  of  our  State  help  the 
iriends  and  professors  of  their  own  religion*^'  ^^Jt  Sir,  what 
is  their  own  religion?  What  distinction  less  broad  than  that 
which  Includes  the  whole  Christian  church,  throughout  all  the 
world,  —  Boman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Catholic  alike, — com- 
prehends the  religion  of  the  fathers  and  guardians  of  our  State? 
The  people  of  Massachusetts  are  indeed,  for  the  most  part, 
Ftotestants,  and  ever  may  they  continue  so !  But  the  State, 
thank  heaven,  is  yet  allied  to  no  Church,  and  never  may  it  be- 
come sol  Keligious  freedom,  and  not  merely  religious  tolera- 
tion, is  her  motto,  and  the  minority  of  the  committee  will  strive 
in  vain  to  blot  it  out. 

But  the  argument  of  the  minority  report  is  mainly  based 
upon  a  form  of  oath,  which  previously  to  1820  was  a  part  of 
the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  and  which  was  ordered  to 
be  taken  and  subscribed  by  all  the  officers  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Now,  the  Convention  of  1820  abolished  this  oath;  but. 
the  minority  report^  having  been  written  originally  in  professed 
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and  admitted  ignorance  of  its  abolition,  asserts,  in  its  amended 
form,  that  it  was  only  **lai('  i  1e  for  one  more  concise."  Sir, 
my  friend  from  Worcester  (Mr.  Kinnicutt)  has  sufficiently  an- 
swered this  singular  position.  He  has  told  ns  truly  that  the 
Convention  of  1820,  composed  as  it  was  of  the  roost  distin- 
guished men  of  Massachusetts,  did  not  assemble  for  the  pur- 
pose of  criticizing  and  amending  the  phraseology  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  spent  none  of  their  time  in  that  frivolous  employ- 
ment. But  even  if  it  were  not  so,  even  if  the  oath  itself  still 
disfigured  our  charter,  I  undertake  to  gay  that  the  doctrines  of 
the  minority  report  could  not  be  legitimately  drawn  from  it. 
Some  years  ago,  there  was  published,  under  the  direction  of  this 
Legislature,  a  little  volume  containing  the  records  of  the  Con- 
vention which  originally  framed  our  Constitution.  In  this 
meagre  skeleton  of  a  book,  there  is  ovj'  fact  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly set  forth.  In  every  instaiiec  iii  wli'cli  rli"  word  C/iristian 
is  used,  or  in  which  any  allusion  to  rcli:rioii  or  to  the  priviU^ccf^ 
of  its  professors  oetairs  in  the  ( 'oiistiUuior!.  ii  aj>i;)ears  iliat  an 
effort  was  made  to  introduce  an  excejuion.  exehitling  Roman 
Catholic''  from  th.e  common  family  of  Christians.  And  in 
every  iustanec  it  failed.  And  what  does  that  prove,  Sir?  Why, 
that  our  lath eri3  in  1780  were  nnwilling  to  assume  the  gronnd, 
which  the  minority  of  this  corumittcc  in  the  year  183-3  have 
taken,  tlint  Roman  Catholics  were,  ipso  facto,  aliens  Irom  our 
Commonweahh,  lionoring  "  tlie  i'ope  as  their  licge  lord,''  and 
having  '"their  country  in  Italy."  Even  at  that  day,  if  any  Ko- 
man  Catholic  chose  to  renounce  his  allegiance  to  all  foreign 
sovereigns,  potentates,  and  prelates,  or  to  declare  iij)on  oath  that 
no  such  allegiance  existed,  our  failicra  were  williiig  to  believe 
him ;  and  he  was  eligible  to  the  chief  magistracy,  or  any  other 
ollice  in  the  State.  And  even  this  renunciation,  or  dcel:iraiion, 
was  only  required  of  Human  Catholics  in  coiiinion  with  all 
other  candidates  for  oflice,  whatever  miuht  he  their  creed.  So 
much,  bir,  iur  the  basis  and  superstiucture  of  the  minority 
report ! 

And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  declare  distinctly  the  opinion 
which  I  have  formed  upon  the  question  before  us.  I  go  for  the 
claint  of  the  Petitioners,  and  I  think  this  Commonwealth  is 
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bound  in  eqtiity  to  make  good  the  losses  which  they  have  sus- 
tained. And  in  support  of  this  opinion,  I  rely  upon  the  first 
principles  of  society  and  of  our  own  government,  as  applied  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  What  are  those  principles,  and 
where  shall  we  find  them  laid  down  ?  They  are  inscribed  on 
the  very  portals  of  our  Constitution.  The  Bill  of  Eights  con- 
tains a  clear  and  explicit  declaration  of  them.  Besides  asserting 
that  government  is  instituted  for  the  protection  and  safety  of 
the  people,  who  are  consequently  bound  to  contribute  their  share 
of  personal  service  or  pecuniary  equivalent  to  the  expense  of  this 
protection,  —  it  has  this  plain  and  express  provision :  each  in- 
dividual of  the  society  has  a  right  to  be  protected  by  it,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  life,  liberty,  and  property,  according  to  stand- 
ing laws."  Now  if  every  individual  has  a  right  to  be  protected, 
society  is  under  an  obligation  to  afford  that  protection;  and  thiK 
obligation  of  society  m  admitted  on  all  sides  of  the  House,  and 
in  both  reports.  But,  we  are  told,  society  is  bound  to  protect  by 
standing  laws,  and  in  no  other  way.  That  may  be  very  true.  Sir, 
but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  justice  of  this  daim.  The 
Petitioners  have  not  come  here  to  as!:  for  protection.  It  is  alto- 
gether too  late  for  them  to  present  such  a  claim.  Their  pro- 
perty has  been  destroyed,  and  their  c\t\im  is  for  indennnification; 
and  the  question  now  is  wliether  society ^  being  under  an  admit- 
ted obligation  to  aiford  them  protection,  and  having  failed  to 
discharge  that  obligation,  is  or  is  not  justiy  responsible  for  the 
damages  arising  from  that  failure. 

Well,  Sir,  how  is  it  with  other  obligations?  Suppose,  for  a 
moment,  that  any  gentleman  in  this  House  i?  under  an  oWip^aiion 
to  convey  to  me  a  certain  piece  of  rotate,  and  lu>.  fails  iroiu  any 
cause  to  discharge  that  obligation  ;  —  will  he  presume  to  tell  rne 
that,  though  he  was  bound  to  convey  that  estate,  he  was  bound 
to  do  nothing  else,  and  that  having  jailed  in  that,  niy  claim  upon, 
him  is  at  an  end.  "Why,  tlie  idea  is  too  absurd  to  require  an 
answer.  It  needs  no  lawyer  to  tell  him  that  any  court  oi  com- 
petent  jurisdiction  wouhl  make  him  respond  to  ine  in  damages. 
And  how  do  the  obligations  of  society  or  of  the  State  diflfer  from 
those  of  an  individual?  'I'he  State  has  entered  into  a  direct 
contract  witii  every  one  of  its  citizens,  and  every  one  of  the 
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citizens  \\'\ih  the  State; — protection  is  the  consideration  on  one 
sule,  and  allegiance  on  the  other.  If  the  citizen  fails  to  dis' 
chaiLie  his  part  of  the  contract,  the  State  proceeds  at  once  to 
compel  or  to  pnni^h  him  :  and  if  the  State  fails  to  discharge 
her  part,  -lie  Is  bound,  in  good  faith,  to  make  vp})aration.  There 
is  indeed  no  court  of  law  into  which  ilie  eilizon  can  summon 
her.  This  "  Great  and  General  Court"  is  his  fn  -t  place  of  hear- 
ing, and  his  liual  place  of  appeal.  And  that  appeal  is  at  best  but 
an  appeal  from  Cai'sar  to  Cfcsar.  But  this  does  not,  at  all  atliuit 
the  justice  of  the  ciaitn,  however  it  may  afiecL  ihe  fairness  of 
the  hearing. 

There  is  no  doubt,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  ihi^  doctrine  needs  some 
qualification  and  <ome  limitation,  13ot  none  other  are  required^ 
as  I  LhiiiJc,  tlian  such  as  common  law  and  common  sense  will 
readily  suggest  It  is  equally  a  maxim  of  both,  Lex  cogU  we- 
minem  ad  impossibilia;^  no  one  is  bound  to  do  that  which  is 
impossible.  Society  cannot  always  stop  the  hand  of  the  secret 
assassin,  the  midnight  incendiary,  the  expert  thief,  or  the  cun- 
ning counterfeiter.  Protection  of  this  sort  is  often  in  its  own 
nature  impossible,  and  aU  that  society  can  do,  in  cases  of 
this  kind,  is  to  hunt  out  and  punish  the  guilty.  But  wherever 
protection  is  practicable,  she  is  absolutely  bound  to  provide  it. 

And  it  is  in  relation  to  this  particular  principle  that  I  dissent 
from  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  majority  of  the  committee. 
They  tell  us  that  "  it  is  true  that  by  the  theory  of  our  instltu* 
tions,  the  government  is  bound  to  afford  protection  to  the  citizen> 
in  consideration  of  bis  allegiance,''  —  but  then  they  go  on  to 
say,  ^  your  committee  suppose  that  this  protection  is  afforded 
to  every  practicable  extent,  by  the  enactment,  from  time  to  time, 
as  they  shaD  be  deemed  necessary,  of  wholesome  and  proper 
laws,  with  remedies  for  their  infraction.''  Now  it  seems  to  me 
Sir,  that  this  assertion,  and  I  say  it  with  all  due  deference  to  the 
Committee,  is  a  begging  of  the  whole  question  at  issue, — which 
is,  as  I  conceive,  whether  the  government  has  afforded  to  these 
petitioners  every  pracHcable  protection*  The  argument  of  the 
Report  seems  to  be  this,— that  the  existing  laws  at  any  par- 
ticular period,  whether  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  affording  to  the  citizens  every  practicable  protection. 
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In  this  opinion  I  cannot  concur.  Suppose,  for  a  moment,  there 
had  been  no  law  at  all  about  riots,  and  no  power  vested  in  any 
body  to  quell  them.  Would  that  be  affording  all  practicable  pro- 
tection to  the  citizen  ?  And  what  difference  is  there,  either  in 
principle  or  in  practice,  whether  there  be  no  law  at  all,  or  whe- 
ther tlie  law  be  defective  and  impotent?  I  resign  my  right  of 
self-defence,  —  I  put  my  wrists  in  fetters,  and  allow  my  arms  to 
be  tied  behind  me,  —  on  condition  that  society  will  protect  me; 
and  I  pay  my  taxes  annually  for  the  same  consideration.  It 
matters  not  to  me  whether  it  be  from  the  want  of  any  law,  or 
from  the  defect  of  an  existing  law,  or  from  an  inefficient  execu- 
tion of  the  law,  —  if  the  Slate  could  have  protected  me  from  in- 
jury, and  did  not,  she  is  bound  to  make  reparation. 

And  this  doctrine  m  implied,  unintentionally  perhaps,  but  still 
plainly  implied,  in  the  report  of  the  minority.  And  in  this 
implication,  and  in  thiK  only  can  I  find  any  thing  in  their  argu- 
ment to  agree  with.  They  tell  you  "  that  they  know  the  State 
should  guard  against  such  evils, ^ — yet  not  by  making  itself 
liable,  if  they  happen  in  spite  of  the  wisest  precautions  that 
can  be  employed  to  prevent  them  "  And  they  add,  "  the  duty 
of  the  Legislature  is  to  enact  the  best,  the  most  energetic  !aw?i 
to  restrain  and  punish  the  lawless."  Sir,  I  entirely  agree  in  this 
position.  Bat  will  these  gentlemen  or  any  other  person  pretend, 
that  this  destruction  of  property  took  place  in  spite  of  fhe  ivisest 
precautions,  and  in  defiiuife  of  the  nnd  moFt  enfrgetic  laws  ? 
"Will  any  one  ot  corimion  t^ense  be  w  illing  to  admit,  ihat  hun« 
dreds  ui'  lacn  may  mccr  togeiher,  light  up  their  signed  iires,  sound 
their  alarm-bells,  and  proceed  deliberately  to  I'ob,  pliindei-,  l)veak, 
and  burn,  in  jrrej'-enee  of  thousands  of  bj)eetaiors,  public  oiiieers 
and  others,  lor  six  or  eight  hours  in  successiv)n,  in  spite  of  the 
wisest  precautious  and  in  the  face  of  the  best  and  mo.-t  energetic 
laws?  Why,  Sir,  the  wisdom  of  this  workl  inn-t  indeed  be 
foolislmess,  and  its  power  iinpotency,  and  its  strengtli  irmst  l)e 
to  sit  still,  if  this  be  the  case.  It  is  perfectly  clear  ihaL  there 
must  either  liave  been  some  great  deficiency  in  the  laws  them- 
selves, or  some  palpable  neglect  in  the  exeention  of  tho.se  laws. 
And  for  the  latter  the  State  is  c.]ually  responsible  as  for  the 
former, <~  both  because  the  mode  ul  execution  is  itself  a  matter 
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of  legal  provision,  and  because  those  to  whom  that  execution 
is  intrusted  are  her  own  agents,  and  of  her  own  appointment. 

It  is  to  this  extent,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  would  carry  the  obli- 
gation of  society  to  afford  protection ;  — an  extent  marked  and 
measured,  as  it  seems  to  me,  by  the  maxims  of  common  sense 
and  common  justice.  And  if  it  be  not  so,  all  protection,  all 
society,  all  government  appears  to  me  to  be  little  better  than  a 
cheat  and  a  mockery.  For  what  is  the  right  of  the  citizen  to 
protection  worth,  if  he  has  no  remedy  for  the  infraction  of  that 
right?  What  does  the  obligation  of  society  to  protect  him 
amount  to,  if  there  is  no  responsibility  for  the  discharge  of  that 
obligation  ?  Sir,  it  may  be  true,  in  one  sense,  that  kings  can  do 
no  wrong ;  but  it  is  not  true  in  any  sense,  nor  in  any  country, 
that  governments  can  do  no  wrong.  Power  is  one  thing,  and 
right  is  another.  Every  human  being  has  rights.  Human  breath 
is  God's  passport  to  human  rights.  And  the  State  is  bound  to 
protect  those  rights.  She  may  fail  to  do  so  by  omission,  as 
well  as  by  commission.  If,  in  this  very  case,  she  had  presumed 
to  lay  her  hands  upon  the  property  of  these  petitioners,  and  ap- 
propriate it  to  her  own  use,  every  one  knows  they  would  have 
been  entitled  to  compensation.  And  if  she  suffer  others  to  lay 
their  hands  upon  it  and  appropriate  it  to  their  own  use,  even 
though  that  use  be  only  the  feeding  of  their  own  rancorous  and 
ravenous  passions,  the  State  is,  and  ought  to  be,  equally  an- 
swerable. 

Bnt,  wo  are  1old,  she  liits  provided  u  reniedy.  The  oonrts  of 
law,  with  all  their  pleas  and  processes,  are  at  the  service  of  the 
injured,  and  society  is  not  responsible  for  the  deficiency  oi'  evi- 
dence, or  the  escape  of  the  guilty.  This  again  is  all  very  irae, 
but  it  has  no  beariiiii;  upon  the  claim  of  the  petitioners.  They 
do  not  come  here  Cor  indemniheation.  because  tlieir  remedies 
elsewhere  have  faih^l.  They  impute^  Jio  fault  to  the  State  on 
this  score.  The  guiit  of  the  State  was  ui  a  rniuli  earlier  stage 
of  the  transaction.  It  consisted  in  not  alibrding  protection,  when 
it  had  power  and  opport  unity  to  do  so.  And  no  remedy  against 
others  will  atone  for  this  guilt  of  its  own.  Soeieiy  lias  two 
dulies.  They  are  described  in  uvo  distinct  and  separaTe  articles 
of.  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Tiiey  are,  in  their  own  essence,  distiiici  and 
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separate.  And  society  is,  and  ought  to  be,  distinctly  and  sepa- 
irately  responsible  for  the  discharge  of  both.  The  first  duty  is 
to  afford  protection  wherever  it  is  practicable.  The  second  is  to 
provide  a  remedy  against  the  aggressor  wherever  that  is  practi- 
cable. And  it  is  the  confounding  of  these  distinct  and  separate 
duties  of  the  government,  and  of  the  consequent  rights  of  the 
citizens,  which  has  led  to  what  I  hold  to  be  the  mistaken  con- 
clusion of  both  reports,  in  relation  to  the  claim  of  these  peti- 
tioners. 

Gentlemen  talk  about  a  remedy  in  the  courts  of  justice.  Why, 
Sir,  what  is  this  remedy  worth  in  a  case  like  this  ?  What  has  it 
proved  to  be  worth  in  this  very  case  1  We  all  know ;  — and  we 
all  knew  as  well  before  the  trials  as  since.  It  will  always  be  so. 
Wherever  the  public  mind  is  so  prejudiced  and  poisoned  against 
any  individual  or  any  institution,  that  the  hand  of  violence  may 
be  openly  and  successfully  raised  against  them,  and  no  one  will 
come  to  their  aid,  it  is  matter  almost  of  certainty,  that  the  same 
prejudice  will  infect  the  channels  of  evidence,  and  obstruct  the 
course  of  justice. 

I  forbear,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  urge  this  argument  further,  though 
I  am  sensible  that  it  is  susceptible  of  being  much  further  and 
much  better  enforced  and  illustrated.  There  is  another  view  of 
this  case  which  I  proceed  to  prcs^ent  to  the  House.  And  I  am 
aAvnrc  that  in  doing  so,  I  shall  tread  upon  dangerons  gi'ound. 
Sir,  this  act  was  not  the  mere  momentary  violence  of  an  ordinary 
mob.  The  committee  have  truly  told  usjth  '^  ir  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  idle  reports  concerning  Miss  Harrison  could 
have  led  to  its  perpetration.  They  were  but  sparks  to  the  tinder, 
and  only  kindled  and  inflamed  those  combustible  material?  which 
had  long  horn  acenmulatins^.  The  destruction  of  the  TJrsiiliiie 
Coineut  liad  a  (Iccp-stnielv  and  wide-spread  sonrre  in  public 
opinion.  Huudrt'ds  of  men  were  acfiially  concerned  in  the  deed  ; 
thousands  were  (|uiel  spectators  of  irs  acconiplishnicnt  ;  and  tens 
of  tbon«ands,  I  had  almost  said,  had  ministered  to  the  delusion, 
fanaticism,  ;uid  iury,  which  caused  it  to  be  nttempted,  niay 
almost  say  of  it,  wliat  was  said  oi  one  of  the  dark  deeds  of  other 
limes  by  a  great  Roman  hi-torian.  —  Is  habitus  cuumomm  Juit^  ut 
pe&smum  J  acinus  audererU  pauci^  plures  velknt,  oumes  paierenlur. 
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Such  was  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  that  though  few  dared 
to  engage  in  the  transaction,  many  more  desired  that  it  might  be 
accomplished,  and  all,  all  permitted  it  to  be  done. 

I  would  not  be  thought  to  imply,  that  I  believe  that  the  people 
of  Massachusetts,  or  any  considerable  portion  of  them,  would 
have  deliberately  sanctioned  such  an  act.  No ;  if  it  could  have 
been  previously  put  to  vote,  not  one  band  do  I  believe  would 
have  been  held  up  in  its  favor,  not  even  in  Middlesex,  or  in  Suf- 
folk, or  wherever  the  infected  district  was,  — unless,  indeed,  by  the 
perpetrators  themselves.  Upon  nobody  but  them  do  I  charge  de- 
liberate wrong,  or  malice  aforethought.  But  we  all  know  some- 
thing of  the  influences  by  which  events  are  brought  to  pass. 
Some  men  speak  daggers  which  they  will  not  use, — nay,  which 
they  may  not  intend  or  expect  that  any  body  else  shall  use.  A 
few  warmer  and  less  prudent  spirits  take  them  at  their  word,  and 
deal  home  the  blow.  If,  Sir,  as  I  am  disposed  to  think,  it  was 
as  common  a  thing  before  the  11th  of  August,  to  say,  that  ^  the 
Convent  ought  to  come  down,"  as  it  has  been  since  to  say,  that 
^  we  are  glad  it  is  down,*'  reserving,  perhaps,  in  this  latter  case, 
some  faint  and  feeble  scUvo  as  to  the  manner  of  its  destruction, 
it  is  only  a  -wonder  that  it  was  permitted  so  long  to  cumber  the 
ground  on  which  it  stood. 

It  is  this  view  of  the  matter,  Sir,  which,  to  my  mind,  makes  it 
reasonable  that  the  whole  community  should  contribute  to  repair 
the  losses  which  have  been  sustained.  Asleep  in  my  bed,  though 
I  was,  when  the  act  was  committed,  I  can  hardly  help  feel- 
ing a  personal  share  in  its  guilt,  and  would  gladly  contribute  my 
proportion  of  the  indemnity. 

Bnt  we  are  told,  Sir,  that  if  we  make  an  indemnification,  or 
grant  any  gratuity,  in  this  case,  it  will  be  recorded  as  a  precedent, 
find  will  thns  involve  the  State  in  endless  responsibilities.  Why, 
if  it  only  be  riglit,  rqnitablc.  and  jns-f,  to  do  this,  the  sooner  it  is 
recorded  a?  a  jjreccdeiit.  the  lu'tter ;  and  the  more  snch  procedenfs 
there  are  upon  our  rccordn,  ihc  move  will  it  be  for  the  honor  of 
the  State,  and  the  welfare  of  the  peojilp. 

But  do  not  gentleineii  percei\e  the  horror  with  which  this 
idea  is  fraught;  and  what  a  fearful  looking-for  in  all  time  to 
come  it  implies?    Jiecoided  as  a  precedent!    This  indcmni- 
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ficalion,  or  this  gratuity,  can  never  be  fairly  adduced  as  a  prece- 
dent, except  when  the  outrage  itself  has  been  followed  as  a 
precedent  And  will  gentlemen  not  only  contemplate,  but  cal- 
culate, upon  its  recurrence?  I  can  only  say  for  one,  Sir,  that  if 
I  believed  that  this  event  were  about  to  be  a  precedent  in  our 
history,  and  other  acts  of  a  similar  character  were  about  to  be 
perpetrated  within  the  borders  of  Massachusetts,  I  should  l  o  for 
plucking  up  at  once  such  small  stakes  as  I  may  have  planted  in 
her  soil,  for  fleeing  from  the  protection  of  her  free  and  enlight- 
ened government,  and  for  seeking  shelter  under  any,  the  sternest 
tyranny,  the  darkest  despotism  on  earth.  Yes,  upon  the  same 
principle  that  I  would  sooner  pitch  my  tent  at  the  foot  of  a 
volcano,  whose  friendly  quake  or  monitory  rumbling  would 
warn  me  when  its  flames  were  about  to  burst  above  my  head, 
than  maintain  a  residence  in  one  of  your  clear  and  balmy  atmo- 
spheres, where  ruin,  ruin  like  this,  might  blaze  down  upon 
me  at  any  moment,  as  lightning  from  n  cloudless  sky! 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  nre  \^'iso,  if  we  do  our  duty,  no  such 
event  wilJ  again  occair.  'I'he  fires  (if  that  fatal  night  have  dis- 
played to  lis  our  danger.  They  have  made  manifest  the  insufFi- 
cieney  of  onr  laws  and  the  insecurity  of  our  possessions.  They 
have  sl;one  in  upon  and  illumined  a  fearful  chasm  in  our  sys- 
tem, yawning  fit  our  very  feet ;  and  if  we  do  not  neglect  our 
duty,  wc  shall  fill  it  up,  or  brid<:c  it  over,  before  wc  quit  rlicsc 
seats.  Its  first  victims  will  tiins  be  its  last;  and  if  wc  should 
pay  them  to  the  uttermost  farthing  ol  their  loss,  we  shail  have 
cheaply  purchased  the  experience.* 

But  if  the  laws  arc  to  be  left  in  their  present  impotent  condi- 
tion, let  the  House  look  well  to  another  consideration.  Do  gen- 
tlemen flatter  themselves  that  the  Roman  Catholics  are  to  be 
the  <"inlv  ^ulferers  ?  Are  there  to  be  no  losses  but  what  light  on 
their  shoulders;  no  sighs  but  of  their  breathing;  no  tears  but.  of 
their  shedding?  Sir,  if  the  spirit  oi'  violence  is  to  have  free 
vent;  if  religious,  or  moral,  or  politicai  intolerance  is  to  rage 
unchecked  j  if  every  now  and  then  some  portion  of  the  people 

*  Th«  Legislature  of  Masfiachusetts,  in  1 839,  passed  a  Law  making  towns  and 

citif^s  i  e«poii«iMo  to  the  amoimt  of  three  quarters  OT  theTalne  of  any  property  within 

their  litiiits  destroyed  by  riotcrh. 
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are  to  cry  havoc,  and  let  slip  the  brands  of  their  vengeance  upon 
the  objects  of  their  snspicion  or  their  hate,  who  of  us  is  safe  ? 
What  one  man  is  there  in  this  House,  or  in  this  -whole  State, 
who  may  not  be  glad  that  such  a  precedent  has  been  esta- 
blished? If,  Sir,  we  are  to  be  warned  out  of  our  beds  at  mid- 
night, and  our  wives  and  children  sent  shivering  from  beneath 
our  blazing  roofs,  who  is  there  that  does  not  pray  God  that  he 
may  be  able  to  point  to  a  precedent  somewhere,  which  shall 
ensure  bim  a  covering  from  the  storm  ? 

In  stating  my  views  of  this  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
thus  far  made  little  allusion  to  the  particular  character  of  the 
institution  in  question.  I  have  no  partiality  for  the  Boman 
Catholic  creed.  I  have  no  fondness  for  convents,  or  monastic 
institutions  of  any  kind.  I  wish  sincerely  that  not  an  inch  of 
ground  on  the  whole  continent  of  America  was  covered  by  them. 
But  this  is  no  part  of  this  question.  Justice  is  no  respecter  of 
persons.  Equity  is  blind  and  bandaged  to  all  distinctions  of 
creed  as  well  as  of  condition. 

But,  as  there  are  doubtless  some  members  of  the  House  who 
cannot  rid  themselves  of  the  prejudice  which  the  peculiar  tenets 
of  these  petitioners  are  calculated  to  excite,  I  put  to  them  one 
simple  question.  Do  intolerance  and  persecution  tend  to  eradi- 
cate heresy  ?  Is  this  the  maxim  which  history  has  taught  us  ? 
No  I  Persecution,  if  it  does  not  crush  at  once,  creates  new 
strengtli ;  if  it  does  not  kill,  it  gives  fresh  life ;  and  I  call  upon 
every  individual  in  this  assembly,  who  deprecates  the  spread  of 
Roman  Catholicism  in  this  country,  to  disarm  its  propagators  of 
the  powerful  weapon  which  persecution  has  now  placed  in  their 
hands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  conclude  without  presenting  one  more 
consideration  to  who  hear  me.  This  act  it  is  too  late  to  pre- 
vent. It  is  already  upon  the  records  of  the  irrevocable  past. 
And  wherever  the  name  of  Massachusetts  shall  be  known  or 
heard  in  all  ages  to  come,  wherever  the  story  of  the  Pilgrims, 
the  struggles  of  the  Colonists,  or  the  great  battles  of  Inde- 
pendcnec  shall  be  described,  there,  also, 'this  dreadful  deed, 
with  nil  it^  circumstances  of  cowardice  and  cruelty,  will  bear 
them  company. 
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It  is  of  a  character  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  those  who  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  human  events.  The  poet  will  embalm 
it  in  deathless  song.  The  novelist  will  embody  it  in  immortal 
story.  Will,  do  I  say?  He  has  already  done  so.  Who  is 
there,  henceforth,  who  can  read  again  the  Abbot  of  Walter 
Scott,  without  thinking  that  the  same  spirit  of  superstition  and 
bigotry,  which  revelled  and  rioted  in  that  scene  of  moral  and 
religious  darkness,  has  risen  again  from  its  sleep  of  ages,  and 
having  found  no  foothold  among  its  ancient  haunts,  has  crossed 
the  wide-spread  ocean  to  dud,  on  the  soil  of  free  and  enlightened 
Massachusetts,  a  stage  for  the  reenactment  of  its  terrible  trage- 
dies ?  And  even  on  the  [)age  of  history,  sober  and  truth-telling 
history,  softened  and  palliated  as  it  may  be  by  some  food  and 
filial  hand,  it  will  still  overtop  the  level  of  ordinary  incident, 
and  cast  a  deep  shade  over  our  brightest  and  proudest  achieve- 
ments. 

In  behalf,  then,  of  this  ancient  Commonwealth,  —  unused  to 

any  association  but  with  the  great  and  generous  of  the  earth; — 
in  behalf  of  her  living  children,  and  in  behalf  of  her  dead 
fathers,  whose  names  will  be  alike  bound  up  with  that  of  the 

State  itself,  for  honor  or  dishonor,  for  glory  or  shame,  in  all. 
future  time; — I  invoke  this  House  to  do  something  to  rescue 
her  from  this  otherwise  inevitable  reproach. 
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Allow  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  bofore  ciitorini;  iii)oii  the  discussion 
of  the  general  TTicrifs  of  the  bill  iiiider  coDsideratioii,  to  ^^et  the 
House  right  with  refjard  to  the  laws  of  ConiiecticuL  upon  iliis 
subject.  That  State  lias  loni;  enjoyed  a  most  pnvial)I(^  reputa- 
tion for  holding  fast  to  that  which  is  good.  Ai)d  it  was  not,  T 
confess,  wiHiout  ^^olne  alarni  that  I  heard  her  example  appealed 
to  in  favor  of  the  bill.  But  upon  subsequent  investigation,  I 
am  enLirt'iy  willing  that  her  example  should  be  followed.  She 
has  passed  no  such  law.  Iter  lasi  starutt^  upon  the  subject,, 
the  statute  of  1830,  lias  carried  her  not  a  jot  beyond  the  point 
at  which  our  common  iaw^  now  elands.  It  declares  every  man 
to  be  a  couipeieni  witness  who  believes  in  a  Supreme  Being, 
and  our  courts  have  declared  the  same. 

But  I  wish  not  to  rest  my  opposition  to  this  bill  upon  either 
example  or  autliority;  umch  kss  am  I  disposed  to  defend  the 
present  rule  of  law.  merely  because  it  happens  to  be  an  ancient 
rule.  I  agree  with  Ihc  gentleman  from  Gloucester,  (Mr.  Ran- 
tonl)  thar  j)riuciples  are  none  the  better  for  their  antiquity. 
But  kl  me  reraiiid  him,  too,  that  they  are  none  the  worse  either. 
Let  me  remind  him  that  there  are  at  least  two  classes  of  minds 
in  this  House,  with  reference  to  this  matter  of  antiquity.  And 
thai,  \\  Ijile  some  may  be  disposed  to  adhere  too  blindly  and 
cling  too  closely  to  whatever  is  old  or  established,  adopting,  aa 
he  says,  the  maxim  of  the  poet  — « "Whatever  is,  is  right,"  — 
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there  are  others  who  leap  a  little  too  easily  to  ihe  opposite  of 
whatever  is  old  and  established,  adopting,  as  theiv  jnotto,  the 
very  reverse  of  ihat  maxim  —  '•Whatever  is,  is  wrung."  Sir, 
there  are  men  here  who  seem  1o  lltid  their  sole  and  siiflicient 
reaaoa  for  attacking  any  piiticiple  or  any  practiee,  in  the  mere 
fact  that  it  did  not  orir/inate  in  their  day,  or  was  not  the  ofl- 
ypring  of  their  own  brain: — who,  while  ihcy  profess  great  re- 
spect for  ihc  wisdom  of  their  lathcrsj  place  no  dependence  upon 
any  but  their  own; — who  seem  to  consider  our  Government,  its 
institutions  and  its  principles,  free,  prosperous,  and  pure  though 
they  be,  as  the  subjects,  —  not  of  the  whole  people's  sober  en- 
joyment, but  of  their  own  fanciful  experiments ;  and  who  hunt 
out  the  imperfections  which  are  inseparable  from  all  human 
works,  with  the  same  ca^^erness  and  zeal  with  which  sportsmen 
i^un  down  their  game,  ~  not  for  any  advantage  to  others,  but 
only  to  enjoy  their  own  agility  and  skill. 

For  one,  Sir,  I  care  not  in  what  age,  before  the  flood  or  since, 
any  practice  or  any  principle  drew  breath,  or  with  what  barbarous 
systems  it  was  once  intermingled ;  if  it  be  good  in  itself,  and 
works  well  in  our  own  system,  it  is  all  that  can  be  asked.  Our 
own  Massachusetts  Bill  of  Bights  contains  more  than  one  arti- 
cle from  an  instrument  more  than  six  hundred  years  old,  and 
almost  in  the  very  words  in  which  it  was  extorted  from  the  lips 
of  King  John  at  Eunnymede  by  his  brave  though  barbarous 
barons.  But  do  we  rely  on  those  articles  any  the  less  confi- 
dently on  that  account,  or  sleep  any  the  less  soundly  under  their 
protecting  influence  ? 

But  there  is  one  thing  which  antiquity  affords,  which  even  the 
gentleman  himself  roust  acknowledge  to  be  valuable,  —  experi- 
ence —  experience  —  a  teacher  compared  with  which  the  brain- 
spun  theories  of  men  are  but  stumbling-blocks  and  foolishness ; 
and  let  me  say  that  neither  industry  nor  ingenuity  have  been 
able  to  torture  from  her  any  re^sponse  in  favor  of  this  bill. 

And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  leave  to  recall  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  real  reason  of  the  existing  rule  of  law  as  to 
this  inquiry  into  a  man's  religious  beliei^  as  it  is  falsely  called. 
Glentlemen  seem  to  regard  it  as  an  independent  and  arbitrary 
rule,  established  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  exclude  atheists 
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from  the  witnr=:?-stand.  This  is  wholly  false.  An  atheist  is 
not  exdaded  8imply  because  he  is  an  atheist.  There  is  another 
most  material  and  massy  link  in  the  chain  which  shuts  him  out. 
The  rale  of  l  iw  Is  now,  and  has  been  for  centurleS)  that  no  tes- 
timony shall  be  received  in  courts  of  justice  except  under  the 
sanction  of  an  oath ;  —  a  rule  which  has  never  been  relaxed  ex* 
cept  in  favor  of  the  Quakers,  whose  conscientious  scruples  about 
oaths  have  stood  the  test  of  two  centuries  of  trial,  and,  during 
a  part  of  the  time,  of  the  sharpest  persecution.  But  an  atheist 
cannot  take  an  oath,  and  that,  not  because  he  has  any  con- 
scientious scruples  about  swearing,  but  because  he  has  no  God 
to  swear  by.  There  is  nothing  in  his  breast  upon  which  the 
obligations  of  an  oath  can  take  hold.  Its  terms  ai*;  wholly 
nnmcming  to  him  ^ — its  sanctions  wholly  unbiiuTmg  upon  him. 
He  caiiiiof,  then  lore,  as  lie  mast,  if  he  jrivo  it;  at  all,  give  testi- 
mony under  oath.  It  is  the  oath,  then,  and  not  his  religious} 
belief,  which  excludes  him. 

And  here,  Sir,  I  advance  this  proposition,  —  tliat  so  long  as 
oaths  are  administered  in  our  courts,  so  long  ii  is  essential  to 
the  ends  of  justice  that  thii>  right  of  inquiry  should  be  main- 
tained ;  and  so  long  it  is  the  religious  duty  of  society  to  main- 
tain it  Why,  what  is  an  oath,  and  in  what  consists  the  taking 
of  an  oath  ?  Is  it  the  mere  stepping  uj)on  a  stand  to  be  seen  of 
men,  the  assurnpTiou  of  an  arbitrary  attitude,  and  the  rej)etition 
of  a  formula  of  words  to  render  oik^  liable  to  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  perjury  '  I  fear  it  is  too  often  considered  so.  I 
have  often  regretted  the  h:isty  and  careless  i  k  ;ijier  in  which 
oaths  are  ndtninistered  and  taken.  I  have  often  desired  that 
some  change  might  be  made,  which  would  assign  to  the  taker 
something  more  than  a  mere  raising  of  the  hand  and  a  bending 
of  the  head.  But  what  is  an  oath  ?  It  is  a  religious  obligation, 
and,  in  taking  it,  a  man  is  supposed  to  lift  himself  above  the 
level  of  men,  and  to  speak,  as  it  were,  in  the  presence  of  God,— 
to  raise,  not  only  his  hand,  but  his  heart,  to  heaven, — to  invoke 
the  attestation  of  Grod  to  truth,  and  to  imprecate  his  vengeance 
upon  falsehood. 

Seriously  considered,  Sir,  there  is  no  more  awful  act  per- 
formed by  man  on  earth  than  this.   No  form  of  prayer  or  of 
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sacrament  surpasses  it  in  solemnity.  And  is  it  not  the  rightj 
then,  is  it  not  the  imperative  duty,  of  society,  to  take  good  heed 
that  it  be  not  lightly  or  vainly  administered  ?  Nay,  does  not 
society  make  its  officers,  (and  through  them,  itself,)  not  only 
witnesses,  but  parties,  to  the  most  shocking  mockery,  to  the 
most  profane  blasphemy,  by  snfiering  oaths  to  be  administered 
to  those  who  deny  the  existence  of  the  God  in  whose  name 
they  are  couched  ? 

Gentlemen  will  tell  me,  that  the  second  section  of  this  bill 
will  provide  against  such  an  event  But  wide  as  that  section 
reaches,  extraordinary  and  extravagant  as  its  provisions  are, 
allowing  every  man  to  affirm  who  may  object  to  being  sworn, 
whether  his  objection  arise  from  conscience  or  from  caprice, 
whether  from  a  weak  suih  rstition,  or  from  a  wicke<l  design  to 
escape  the  imprecation  of  Divine  wrath  upon  a  deliberate  and 
premeditated  perjury, — it  does  not  go  far  enough  to  prevent  the 
profanation  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Suppose,  Sir,  a  bold  and  barefaced  infidel,  an  open  and  notori- 
ous  infidel,  to  be  summoned  as  a  witness  in  our  courts,  and  that, 
declining  to  avail  himself  of  the  privilege  of  the  second  section 
of  this  bill,  and  resisting  all  inquiiy  into  his  religions  belief  under 
the  first,  he  should  insist,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  ridiculing 
religion  and  mocking  God,  or  for  any  other  reason  you  choose,  on 
having  the  oath  adminifterrd  to  him, —  is  there  anything  in  this 
bill,  or  fuit  of  it,  if  the  liill  passp«,  tn  hindor  him  from  doing  so? 
Nothing".  And  if  gentleiiicn  tcl!  luo  lliat  I  suppose  an  rx1rom« 
case,  1  reply  that  it  is  an  exncnip  cnse  in  more  senses  of  flu; 
word  than  one,  and  that  tiic  vrrv  po^isibiiity  of  its  occuiTriicu 
oiiyht  to  be  scrupulously  guarded  against.  And  to  this  end, 
until  all  oaths  are  abolishtMl.  the  rio-ht  of  iiiquu'y  which  this  bill 
proposes  to  do  away,  must  be  preserved. 

A^ain,  »Sir,  1  maintain  tliat  the  rii^ht  of  inquiry  is  essential  to 
the  ends  of  justice.  Why  arc  oatln  aditiinistered  at  all  ?  Is  i£ 
not  because  they  are  believed  to  have  peculiar  etlieucy  Lo  elicit 
and  extort  truth  from  those  who  miglii  otherwise  speak  falsely? 
And  is  it  uoL  a  mere  itaposition  on  both  judges  and  jury,  and  a 
most  gross  injustice  to  those  interested  iu  any  suit,  to  introduce 
tesLiuiuiiy  undec  the  fornh  of  an  oath,  without  giving  them  the 
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means  of  knowing  whetber  it  were  taken  by  one  who  was  capa- 
ble of  feeling  its  force,  or  by  one  to  whom  it  was  mere  mum- 
mery and  jargon  ?  And  how  bat  by  this  very  inquiry  can  such 
knowledge  be  ascertained?  I  repeat  the  proposition,  then, 
that  while  oaths  continue  to  be  administered,  it  is  essential  to 
the  ends  of  justice,  as  well  as  a  religious  duty  of  society,  to 
maintain  the  right  of  making  this  inquiry.  If  the  second  sec- 
tion of  this  bill  be  adopted,  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  that 
oaths  will  be  in  a  considerable  degree  discontinued  in  our  courts, 
but  if  the  first  section  prevail  they  ought  forthwith  to  be  entirely 
abolished. 

And  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  brought  to  the  question, 
whether  we  are  willing,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  give  np 
oaths  as  the  instmments  of  investigation  in  our  courts  of  jus- 
tice? Are  we  ready  to  substitute,  as  the  sanctions  of  testimony 
on  which  not  oiiI\  the  properties,  but  the  liberties  and  lives  of 
men  may  depend,  the  uncertain  and  merely  momentary  penal- 
ties of  man,  for  the  sure  and  fearful  looking-for  of  Divine  judg- 
ment ?  I  appeal  to  those  who  haply  may  l)o  something  more 
than  witnesses  in  our  courts,  —  to  those  who,  by  some  turn  of 
fortune,  by  some  sudden  heat  of  passion  in  their  own  breasts,  or 
of  prejudice  or  persecution  in  the  breasts  of  others,  may,  as  any 
one  of  us  may,  stand  one  day  or  other  at  the  bar  of  their  coun- 
try, with  the  awful  issue  to  be  determined  whether  ilicy  shall 
stand  next  at  the  bar  of  rlieir  (Jod.  Are  they  t[uite  willinsr  to 
take  men  as  tliey  come,  under  the  iiillLienee  of  such  iiioiives  as 
happen  to  be  uppermost  in  their  minds,  and  to  nn?eal  those  lips 
upon  which  the.  name  of  the  ( Jod  of  Truth  never  rested  but  in. 
derision  or  as  a  curse  i^'or  myself.  Sir,  I  muist  bow  to  the  de- 
ci^ion  of  the  majority,  but  I  protest  while  I  can,  against  one 
hair  of  mv  bead  bejjn^  harmed,  against  one  dav  of  n;v  life  be- 
ing  cut  oif  or  doomed  to  darkness,  upon  the  moek  oatli  or  even 
the  conseividious  aiilrmalioji  of  an  atheisl.  I  nmst  be  par- 
doned, Sir,  if  I  put  no  faith  in  liini  who  puts  no  faith  in  liis 
God, —  if  1  refuse  to  risk  all  that  is  valuable  lo  mc  bete,  upon 
the  word  of  one  who  knows  nothing  v:ilna!)le  hereafter.  It  may 
be  called  bigotry  or  intolerance,  or  what  you  please.  When  I 
regard  inlidclity  as  a  state  of  mind  wholly  iadependcut  of  the 
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will)  I  may  feel  differently  disposed.  Now  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  wilful  and  wanton.  There  is  nothing  more  beautifal  in  the 
system  of  Providence,  nothing  more  worthy  of  the  devout  grati- 
tude of  man,  than  that  God  has  so  adapted  the  Gospel  of  his  Son, 
and  the  knowledge  of  Himself,  to  the  nature  and  the  necessities 
of  the  human  heart  It  is  against  man's  reason,  it  is  against 
his  instincts  to  deny  or  disbelieve  tliem.  And  it  seems  as  if 
such  disbelief  or  denial  could  result,  at  some  stage  or  other  of 
its  existence,  from  nothing  but  a  perverse  shutting  of  the  eyes 
and  the  ears  to  those  streams  of  light  and  those  sounds  of  truth, 
which  come  up  alike  from  every  pore  of  nature  and  from  every 
page  of  revelation.  Or  perhaps,  Sir,  I  may  be  more  charitable 
in  this  respect,  when  I  consider  the  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being 
as  having  no  efficacy  to  promote  purity  of  life  or  truth  of  lan« 
guage,  —  when  I  regard  atheism  as  having  no  concern  with  a 
man's  character  for  truth  and  veracity.  Now  I  consider  it  as 
the  very  test  and  criterion  of  that  character,  or  rather  as  that 
character  itself. 

I  speak  generally.  Sir,  and  not  without  remembering  that 
there  are  exceptions  to  all  rules.  And  I  was  particularly  struck 
with  the  paragraph  from  Washington's  Farewell  Address,  which 
my  friend  from  Newbury  read  to  us  the  other  day,  as  contain- 
ing a  clear  and  true  statement  of  both  the  i-ulc  and  the  excep- 
tions. After  asking,  as  he  emphatically  docs,  "  where  is  the 
security  for  property,  for  reputation,  for  life,  if  the  sense  of  reli- 
gious obligation  desert  the  oaths  which  are  the  instruments  of 
investigation  in  courts  of  justice?"  he  proceeds,  "let  us  with 
caution  indulge  the  supposition  that  morality  can  be  maintained 
without  religion.  Whatever  may  be  conceded  to  the  infloence 
of  refined  education  on  minds  of  peculiar  structure,  reason 
and  experience  both  forbid  us  to  expect  that  national  morality 
can  prevail  in  oxchision  of  roliirions  principle.''  As  if  ho  had 
said,  \\  hiilcver  rivay  be  tlie  iiiihiL'tice  of  refined  educulion  on  the 
Humes,  the  Gibbons,  the  Jelier^ons,  (if,  iiidcedj  Jeri'ers^ou  is  to 
be  so  classed,  as  I  am  by  no  ine;uis  ready  to  admit.) — whatever 
may  be  the  inflnence  of  rctined  edueatiou  iipoii  minds  of  this 
peculiar  strnctnre.  the  morality  of  men  in  general  can  only  result 
from  religious  priuclpie,  preceded,  oi  course,  by  religious  belie£ 
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But  the  gentleman  from  Gloucester  has  put  to  the  House  a 
pnz/ling  interrogatory  relative  to  the  opinion  that  belief  and 
disbelief  are  not  altogether  independent  of  the  'will,  and  haa 
called  upon  us,  if  this  be  so,  to  will  ourselves  into  a  belief  that 

he  is  five-and-seven<y  feet  high!  Well,  Sir,  I  call  upon  him,  in 
return,  to  be  good  enough  to  reason  himself  into  snch  a  belief, 
or  to  get  at  it  in  any  way  independent  o{  the  will.  None  but 
a  madman  certainly  could  ever  entertain  the  Idea.  There  is  one 
step^,  however,  which  any  man  miglit  take  towards  it;  —  he 
mitrht  will  to  say  that  he  believed  so.  And  if  s^ueh  a  belief  is  to 
be  considered  analogous  to  a  disbelief  in  deity,  it:  only  proves  that 
disbelief  oac'ht  rather  to  be  called  deni;d,  and  tliat  there  is  really 
no  snch  bcitjg  as  a  sane,  and  yet  sincere  and  coiisc-ieiilions  infidel. 

But  let  ns  quit  tlvese  abstractions  and  come  back  to  the  real 
queslionbefore  us. 

We  are  told,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  the  gentleman  from  Gloucester 
has  entered  iuio  an  elaborate  arguinenl  to  prove,  that  the  exist- 
ing rule  of  law  is  uiiconstituiional.  A  rule  of  law,  Sir,  whii:h 
was  in  existence  ages  before  the  Constitution  was  adopted, — 
which  has  been  in  existence  during  tlie  whole  fiftv  vcars  since  it 
\Vdf>  adopted,  —  and  which  rnust  liave  been,  ail  aiong,  well  Jviiown 
and  nndcrslood  by  the  Convention  who  Iratned,  and  by  the  People 
who  ratified  that  Constitution, —  has  at  haigth  in  this  day,  and 
almost  in  this  very  liour,  been  discovered  io  be  wholly  at  war 
Willi  the  true  spirit  and  just  construction  of  that  sacred  instru- 
ment! Parsons,  Lowell,  Sewall,  Gushing,  who  afterwards  so 
ably  presided,  Adams,  Strong,  Sullivan,  Lincoln,  who  both 
before  and  afterwards  so  largely  practised,  in  our  highest  courts, 
and  to  whom  the  rules  of  evidence  were  as  familiar  as  house* 
hold  words,  —  they  all  failed  to  comprehend,  or  forgot  to  vindi- 
cate, the  principles  of  that  Bill  of  Bights,  which  they  had 
themselves  so  carefully  framed!  Mr.  Speaker,  the  argument 
will  not  even  bear  to  be  stated ;  it  perishes  in  the  very  utter- 
ance. Sur,  there  were  brave  men  before  Agamemnon.  There 
were  wise  men  before  Solomon.  And  it  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  there  were  men  who  could  construe  our  Constitution  and 
comprehend  our  liberties,  before  even  the  gentleman  from  Qlou- 
cestei  or  myself.   Yes,  Sir,  to  use  the  language  of  Edmund 
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Bnrko.  trac  idea?  of  liberty  were  luidcr.slood  long  befovo  we 
were  born,  altogether  as  well  as  they  will  be  alter  tlie  grave  lias 
heaped  its  mould  upon  our  })re.suinpLioii,  and  the  silent  toinb 
shall  liavc  imposed  its  law  on  our  pert  locpiaeity." 

"But,  waiving'  an  answer  whieli  to  my  mind  is  so  conelusive, 
the  gentleman  has  himself  furnislied  Ub  with  a  weapon  which 
is  equally  fatal  to  his  constitutional  argnmcnt.     He  has  re- 
minded us  of  that,  indeed,  which  we  all  probably  remembered 
for  ourselves,  that  up  to  the  year  1820  there  existed  a  provision 
in  om-  Constiiutioni  that  no  man  should  enter  these  Halls  of 
Legialatioa  without  making  a  previous  declaration  of  liis  belief 
in  the  Christian  Religion ;  —  a  provi-sion  which,  for  one,  I  heartily 
regret  was  ever  struck  out  from  that  instrnment.    "Well,  now, 
Sir,  the  first  and  second  articles  of  the  "Bill  of  Rights,  upon  which 
bis  argument  has  been  mainly  based,  are  entirely  unchanged ; 
they  are  ])recisely  and  literally  the  same  as  when  they  were 
first  ratified  by  the  peo[)le.    These  articles  at  their  adoption,  then, 
were  entirely  consictcnt  with  the  religious  test,  as  gentlemen  in- 
sist upon  calling  it,  which  the  Convention  of  1820  abolished. 
Ko  construction  of  them,  certainly,  is  to  be  admitted,  which 
would  render  them  inconsistent  with  a  provision  which  so  long 
stood  by  their  side,  of  equal  authority  and  in  the  same  instru- 
ment.  And  if  they  were  consistent  with  this  provision  at  their 
adoption,  are  they  any  the  less  so  now  ?   If  it  were  proposed  to 
re-insert  this  provision,  would  any  gentleman  have  the  face  to 
say  that  it  was  unconstitutional,  or  inconsistent  with  the  existing 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  ?    And  if  that  declaration  might 
still  be  required  without  any  violation  of  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
how  much  more  such  an  expression  of  belief  as  the  Bill  before 
us  would  forbid  ? 

I  confess,  Sir,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  any  man,  who 
has  ever  read  our  Constitution  as  originally  framed,  or  as  it  now 
exists,  can  listen  a  moment  to  such  an  argument.  If  any  thing 
be  clearer  than  another  on  its  face,  it  is,  that  it  was  intended  to 
constitute  a  Christian  State.  I  deny  totally  thd  gentleman's 
position,  that  the  religious  expressions  it  contains  were  intended 
only  to  show  forth  the  pious  sentiments  of  those  who  framed  it. 
They  were  intended  to  incorporate  into  our  system  the  principles 
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of  Christianity,— principles  which  belonged  not  only  to  those  who 
framed,  but  to  the  whole  people  who  adopted  it  Sir,  the  people 
of  that  day  were  a  Christian  people ;  they  adopted  a  Christian 
Constitution ;  they  no  more  contemplated  the  existence  of  infi- 
delity than  the  Athenian  laws  provided  against  the  perpetration 
of  parricide.  They  established  a  Christian  Commonwealth; 
they  wrote  upon  its  walls,  Salvation,  and  upon  its  gates,  Praise ; 
and  Christianity  is  as  dearly  now  its  corner>stone,  as  if  the  ini- 
tial, letter  of  every  page  of  our  Statute  Book,  like  that  of  some 
monkish  manuscript,  were  illuminated  with  the  figure  of  the 
Cross! 

And  yet,  Sir,  we  are  told  that  it  is  a  mere  quibble  to  interpret 
the  phrase,  "religions  sentiments,''  in  the  second  article  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  in  any  other  way  than  Sentiments  about  reli- 
gion,"—  its  tmth  or  its  falsity;  and  a  gross  equivocation  not  to 
admit  atheists  to  be  one  of  those  "  sects  or  denominations,"  of 
which  "  no  subordination  of  any  one  to  another  shall  evt  r  be 
established  by  law! "  Why,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  these  views  of  our 
Constitution  be  correct,  how  is  it  that  yonder  Chaplaiii  is  suffered, 
morning  after  morning,  to  lift  his  voice  in  prayer  in  this  ball,  and 
to  invoke  the  blessing  of  the  Christian's  God  upon  us  and  upon 
our  labors  ?  How  is  it  that,  week  after  week,  a  day  is  set  aside 
for  the  worsliip  of  that  God,  and  its  solemn  observance  enjoined 
and  enforced  by  our  laws?  How  is  it  that  profane  and  blas- 
phemous words  or  writings  concerning  that  God  and  his  Gospel 
are  punished  as  crimes  against  tho  State?  Nay,  the  very  sys- 
tem of  oaths  which  our  Constitution  itself  prescribes  as  the 
passports  to  every  office  which  it  creates,  —  why  are  they  not 
abolished  as  interfering  with  the  "niKilienable  rii;hts"of  man? 
Gentlemen  seem  to  think  that,  because  the  declarutioa  of  belief 
in  the  C'liristiaii  Ri-ligion  is  not  now  required  in  order  to  obtain 
adniiltance  within  tiiese  seats,  there  is  no  longer  any  exclu- 
sion. Bui  the  oath  still  remains,  and  there  is  no  provision  by 
which  any  person  but  Quakers  can  be  permitted  to  ailiroi.  It  is 
ch^ar  then,  that  all  persons  except  Quakers,  who  from  any  cause 
are  inoaj)ablc  of  taking  an  oath,  are  incompetent  to  the  oibces 
of  government.  They  may,  indeed,  chicane  themselves  into 
thcin.    They  may  go  thiougii  liic  forms  ot  the  oath,  and  as 
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the  Constitution  now  stands,  perhaps  no  man  can  gainsay  or 
resist  them.  But  they  must  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  knowing, 
that  they  violate  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  Constitution,  in 
the  very  act  by  which  they  bind  themselves  to  support  it 

And  here  let  me  say,  to  those  who  so  rigidly  maintain  the  doc- 
trine that  the  inquiry  into  a  man's  religious  belief,  which  this 
Bill  proposes  to  abolish,  is  an  interference  between  a  man  and 
his  Maker,  (a  plea,  by  the  way,  which  no  atheist  certainly  will  pre- 
sume to  set  up  for  himself,  since  he  acknowledges  no  Maker,)  — 
that  the  oath  itscit  to  which  this  inquiry  is  previous,  is  a  ten- 
fold greater  interference,  and  that  they  take  their  exception 
at  the  wrong  plncp.  An  oath  is  an  acknowledgment  of  God. 
A  compulsory  oath  is  a  compnlr^ory  aclcriowledgmfmt  of  God. 
And  those  who  submit  to  the  adiiunisir;ition  of  nn  oath,  and  yet 
refuse  to  j^ubitiit  to  the  previous  i iKpiiry,  may  fairly  be  said  to 
*'  straiii  at  a  guat  and  swallow  a  camel." 

But  it  h  a  test.  Well,  Sir,  and  what  if  It  i?  ?  I  do  not  know 
that  a  thing  is  any  the  worse  in  itself  for  liavii!<x  an  odious 
name  applied  to  it.  I  admit  that  it  is  a  lest.  And  if  gentlemen 
point  me  to  the  perseculion  and  o[)pression  of  which  tests  have 
been  the  ijistruments  in  other  ages  and  other  elimes,  all  lean  say 
is.  that  this  is  not  sueh  a  test.  Because  things  may  bear  the 
same  appellation,  they  are  not  necessarily  the  same  or  simihir 
things,  any  uu)re  than  it  foilows,  becau.se  the  gentleman  Aotn 
(douccsier  and  myself  were  christened  alilve.  ihat  he  and  I 
should  necessarily  advocate  the  same  doctiines,  or  thai  i  should 
be  gifted  with  the  same  ingenuity  and  eloquence  that  he  is.  It 
is  a  test.  But  it  is  not  a  religious  test,  any  more  than  it  is  a 
cheiiiical  test.  It  is  a  test  of  a  ukuTs  capacity  to  take  an  oath, 
and  that  is  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  the  whole  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  under  the  present  system  of 
oaths,  this  test,  instead  of  being  a  persecution  and  oppression  of 
an  atheist,  is  a  positive  protection  and  favor  to  him,  enabling 
him  to  escape  from  a  ceremonial  acknowledgment  of  a  God  in 
whom  he  does  not  believe.  And  why  any  Christian  should  ob- 
ject to  it,  I  confess  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  There  seems  to 
be  a  morbid  and  mawkish  sensibility  in  some  men's  minds  upon 
this  and  other  subjects,  which  if  the  law  should  regard,  instead  of 
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being  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  perfection  of  human  reasdnii 
it  would  become  the  mere  patchwork  of  hamaa  whims. 

But,  says  the  gentleman  from  Cambridge,  as  the  rule  now 
stands,  the  atheist  is  an  oaiiaw.  From  what  right,  Sir,  or  what 
privilege  ?  I  had  generally  supposed  that  to  be  a  witness  was 
an  unpleasant  and  onerous  duty,  from  which  men  were  not  sorry 
to  be  exempt.  But  an  atheist  may  be  murdered  in  the  streets, 
or  assassinated,  or  assaulted,  when  none  but  atheists  are  near,  and 
how  shall  justice  be  administered  in  his  behalf?  Why,  so  may 
a  Christian  be  injured  or  killed  under  precisely  the  same  circum- 
stances. And  if  the  atheist  be  therefore  an  outlaw,  we  are  all 
outlaws.  You  and  I,  Sir,  may  need  the  testimony  of  atheists  as 
much  as  any  of  their  own  tribe.  For  myself,  I  am  content  to 
take  the  risk.  But  admitting  that  there  may  be  some  cases  in 
which  the  rule  will  work  hardly  upon  the .  atheist  exclusively, 
whose  fault  is  it  ?  Who  outlaws  him  ?  Has  society  withheld 
from  him  any  of  those  means  of  religious  knowledge  and  edu- 
cation which  she  has  so  liberally  provided  for  others?  Has  God 
denied  to  him  those  inlets  of  truth  and  those  influences  of 
grace,  which  he  has  so  freely  bestowed  upon  the  rest  of  . his  child- 
ren? But  I  refrain  from  a  topic  on  which  I  have  already  ex- 
pressed an  opinion. 

It  is  a  little  curious,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  so  much  of  this  debate 
upon  a  subject  so  closely  connected  with  the  practice  of  our 
Courts,  should  have  been  taken  up  with  a  discussion  of  abstract 
principles.  At  the  outset  of  tho  dt  bate,  indeed,  nothing  but 
these  abstract  principle^  was  relied  on  in  favor  of  the  bill.  Gren- 
ilemen  gave  us  an  abundance  of  "wise  saws,"  but  no  "  modern 
instances;"  hof,  indeed,  ancient  ones  either,  though  the  annala 
of  Infidelity  seemed  to  have  been  raked  back  for  centuries.  Dur- 
ing the  last  day  or  two,  however,  the  discussion  has  assumed 
rather  a  more  practical  cast  And  the  friends  of  the  Bill  have 
exhibited  to  us  some  cases  of  the  bad  operation  of  the  present 
rule.  But,  Sir,  with  one  or  two  trivial  and  wholly  unimportant 
exceptions,  the  cases  are  all  supposed  cases ;  the  facts  are  all 
imaginary  facts;  the  evils  are  all  invented  evils.  And  what  is 
there  under  the  sun,  wliich  will  stand  against  such  arguments  ? 
There  is  nothing  so  pure,  nothing  so  holy,  nothing  so  useful,  no» 
17* 
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thing  of  such  good  report  on  earth  or,  I  had  almost  said,  iii 
Heaven,  which  an  ingenious  imagination,  which  a  subtle  inven- 
tion, may  not,  —  I  do  not  say  merely,  find  fault  with,  and  pick 
flaws  in, — but  which  they  may  not  show  up  in  such  a  deformed, 
distorted,  and  monstrous  shape,  as  to  startle  every  one  whom 
they  address.  And,  Sir,  if  we  are  to  yield  ourselves  up  to  the 
influence  of  such  suggestions,  we  shall  *^  subtilize  ourselves  into 
savages.''  Our  ship  of  state,  instead  of  holding  on  that  high 
career  of  Constitutional  liberty,  which  now  lies  open  before  it, 
will  be  swung  off  upon  a  sea  of  speculation, — the  sport  of 
every  wind  of  doctrine  and  every  wave  of  opinion,  which  may 
blow  or  beat  upon  her  sides. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  already  dwelt  too  long  upon  a  subject 
which  bad  been  wellnigh  exhausted  before  I  gained  the  floor. 
Yet  I  cannot  conclude  without  alluding  to  some  remarks  which 
fell  from  the  gentleman  from  Gloucester  at  the  very  open- 
ing of  the  debate,  and  which  yesterday  received  some  notice 
from  the  gentleman  from  Newbaryport.  I  refer  to  his  com- 
ments upon  a  recent  charge  of  one  of  the  Judges  of  our  Su- 
preme Court  I  understood  him  to  say,  that  the  learned  Judge 
used  language  of  this  sort, — that,  if  any  man  entertained  doubts 
or  a  disbelief  of  the  Christian  Religion,  he  ought  to  keep  such 
sentiments  to  himself.  And  the  gentleman  has  inferred  from  this 
language,  that  the  Judge  would  recommend  hypocrisy  to  the 
people,  and  perhaps,  therefore,  would  not  shrink  from  practising 
it  himself.  Sir,  if  any  such  inference  may  fairly  and  reasonably 
be  drawn,  I  freely  submit  myself,  in  company  with  the  learned 
Judge,  to  whatever  censure  it  involves.  I  indorse  the  sentiment, 
if  it  be  not  presnnnption  so  to  speak,  and  adopt  it  as  my  own. 
I  hold  it  to  be  the  duty,  the  moral,  the  social  duty,  (and  to  such 
a  man  there  can  be  no  higher,)  of  every  one  who  may  have  fallen 
into  such  a  state  of  mind,  to  conceal  it,  I  had  almost  said,  even 
from  himself.  Nay,  farther,  T  maintain  that  any  intelligent  man, 
whose  mind  has  thus  been  turned  back  from  its  higliest  and 
noblest  object  of  knowledge  and  devotion,  but  who  still  sees 
clearly,  as  any  intelligent  man  must  see,  the  inflnitf^  blessings 
which  Christianity  has  bestowed  npon  mankind,  the  comforts 
and  joys  in  life,  the  consolation  and  hopes  iii  death,  which  it  has 
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aftbrded  to  the  iudividnal  man,  the  civilizatiou,  relitieineiit,  peace, 
prosperity,  and  freedom  which  it  ha:^  given  to  the  world  at  large, 
—  yes,  freedom,  Sir,  —  for  under  wliat  other  auspices  than  those 
of  the  Gh>spel,  have  the  rights  of  men  been  nio^^t  suec  e^slully 
asserted  and  maintained?  — at  what  other  bcaiiis  than  those  of 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness  was  our  own  loved  star  of  liberty 
first  Itindled  into  being  and  brilliancy  /— •  any  intelligent  man, 
I  repeat,  who,  seeing  all  this,  can  yet  go  about  pieuchini^  up 
and  making  proselytes  to  his  own  accursed  infidelity,— how- 
ever he  may  have  the  image  of  God  upon  his  brow,  can  iiave 
nothing  bat  the  spirit  of  a  demon  in  his  breast 
I  hope  the  House  will  reject  the  Bill. 


PROTECTION  TO  DOMESTIC  INDUoIEY. 


A  i>f££CH  DELIV£&£D  IX  TU£   IIOL\SK  OF  AKPRESENTATIYES  OF  MAfibA- 

CHUSBTTS,  Fl&BBUABT  15,  l«iS7, 


I  HAVE  hinted,  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than  once  in  the  course  of 
this  debate,  while  expressing  my  vie\ra  of  the  various  amend- 
ments wbicli  have  been  offered  to  the  paper  on  your  table,  that 
I  might  trouble  the  House  with  a  few  remarks  upon  the  general 
question,  whenever  that  question  should  come  up.  It  is  now 
before  us.  The  proposed  amendments  have  all  been  rejected, 
and  the  original  resolutions,  in  the  form  in  which  they  first 
came  from  the  committee-room,  unmutilated  and  unaltered, 
are  now  awaiting  our  ultimate  action.  I  confess,  Sir,  that  I 
had  expected,  in  this  stage  of  the  question,  to  see  some  re- 
demption of  the  pledges  which  were  so  abundantly  given  out 
when  the  subject  was  introduced  into  the  House.  I  had  ex- 
pected that  those  who  were  so  eager  and  so  bold  to  throw  down 
the  gauntlet  of  defiance  at  the  outset  of  this  business,  and  to 
cast  such  unmeasured  terms  of  contumely  and  contempt  upon 
the  principles  which  these  resolutions  embody,  would  have 
favoied  us,  at  this  point  of  the  controversy,  with  something 
beside  hard  words,  gratuitous  assertions,  or  even  jocular  sallies 
to  quarrel  with.  But  though  every  opportunity  has  been  af- 
forded, and  almost  every  provocation  offered,  though  the  gaunt- 
let originally  thrown  down  lias  not  only  thrice  been  taken  up, 
but  fearlessly  and  repeatedly  brandished  in  the  very  eyes  of  those 
from  whom  it  fell,  no  champion  of  free  trade  has  yet  appeared 
in  the  lists,  and,  so  far  as  the  principles  of  the  Protecting  Sys- 
tem are  concerned,  we  are  still  left  to  make  battle  upon  an 
imaginary  foe.  Sir,  1  have  no  disposition  to  protract  this  one- 
sided contest.    I  Willi  not  conjure  up  shapes  of  opposition.  I 
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will  not  enter  grataitously  upon  the  dull  discussion  of  abstract 
principles,  or  the  dry  narration  of  statistical  details.  Whatever 
pains  I  may  have  taken  in  preparation  for  snch  a  task,  I  gladly 
forget ;  —  whatever  satisfaction  I  may  have  anticipated  in  the 
performance  of  it,  I  willingly  forego.  I  will  only  pray  the  pa- 
tience of  the  House  for  a  few  minutes,  while,  quitting  the  path 
which  I  had  marked  out  for  myself  in  advance,  burning  my 
books,  blotting  out  my  figures,  and  religiously  eschewing  all 
entertainment  of  abstract  principles,  I  take  up  the  question 
where  I  find  it  this  morning,  or  rather  where  the  gentleman 
from  Gloucester  left  it  yesterday. 

Sir,  I  understood  that  gentleman  (Mr.  Bantonl)  to  say,  in 
reply  to  the  honorable  member  from  Nantucket,  (Mr.  Burnell,) 
who  had  ventured  to  introduce  the  names  of  John  Hancock  and 
Samuel  Adams  into  this  discussion,  that  could  those  sacred 
shades  be  summoned,  at  this  moment,  from  their  abode,  they 
would  be  among  the  first  and  foremost  to  protest  against  the 
unconstitutional  system  of  taxation  which  these  resolutions 
support  and  advocate,  —  that  they  would  resist  it  in  the  same 
tones  and  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  they  once  resisted  the 
tyrannical  taxation  of  Great  Britain.  It  would  be  easy,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  argue  out,  to  ainnoat  any  length,  the  countless  dis- 
tinctions between  the  Tariff  of  our  own  Congress  and  the  taxa** 
tion  wilhont  representation  imposed  upon  the  American  Colo- 
nies by  a  British  Parliament.  But  I  propose  to  answer  this 
singular  position  by  no  such  process.  I  propose  to  confine  ray- 
self,  on  this  point  of  the  question,  to  the  simple  recital  of  one 
or  two  authentic  anecdotes,  which  I  am  sure  will  not  be  unin- 
teresting in  themselves,  and  which  are  worth  a  brainfnl  of  argu- 
ments upon  this  precise  issue.  They  are  not  new,  Sir.  I  can 
claim  no  credit  for  having  hunted  them  out  from  the  heap  of 
forgotten  history.  The  research  of  others  has  done  this,  and 
the  eloqtiencc  of  others  Ims  embalmed  them  beyond  all  danger 
of  future  oblivion.  But  so  entirely  pertinent  are  they  to  the 
remark  of  the  gentleman  from  Gloucester,  and  to  the  whole 
question  before  ns,  that  T  tni.st  1  shall  be  pnrdoned  the  plagia- 
rism, if  ^^uch  it  ought  To  be  called,  of  relating  ihcm  on  this  occa- 
sion, as  nearly  as  1  can  remember,  in  the  form  iu  which  I  have 
found  them  elsewhere. 
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The  Protecting  System  an  unconstitutional  system,  and  John 
Hancock  and  Samuel  Adnrns  rising  tVom  their  qrnves  to  resist 
it!  Lot  ns  go  back  in  itnagiriatiou,  Mr.  Speaker,  ahoiit  three- 
and-filrv  years.  Let  us  transport  ourselves  to  the  scenes  and 
the  circuuistances  of  that  distant  day.  The  War  of  the  "Revo- 
lution is  ended.  Tlie  Ijanners  of  lil)erty  are  at  la^t  waving  in 
trinmpli  over  the  fields  npon  whieli  they  have  so  ol'ten  drooped 
in  blood.  The  ?;trii'e,  tlie  elasli,  tlie  ^roan,  the  «hout,  are  all 
over.  But  not  so  the  jirivate  distress  and  the  public  depression. 
Thtise,  if  not  alosolnte]}-  greater  than  during  the  heat  of  the 
war,  are  certainly  niore  severely  felt.  No  all-absorbing  excite- 
ment drives  Ihem  from  the  thought, —  no  all-animating  hope 
alleviates  iheni  to  the  feeling.  That  hope  is  lealized,  and  the 
fruition  has  commenced. 

The  Atlantic  seaboard  is  the  principal  scene  of  this  distress, 
and  the  ship-owners,  the  ship-builders,  and  the  various  classes 
of  meeliariics  to  which  commerce  gives  sujiport,  are  the  princi- 
pal snile'rers.  They  are  all  destitute  of  employ nient,  and  some 
of  Them  of  bread.  Jiritish  ships  are  entering  thtnr  ports  daily 
and  are  deeply  luden  with  Jirilish  goods,  but  their  own  aliips 
and  their  own  goods  have  neither  protection  at  home  nor  free 
trade  abroad.  There  is  no  power  under  the  existing  confedera- 
tion to  adopt  a  general  system  of  imposts,  nor  can  any  indi- 
yidaal  State  saccessfolly  establish  such  a  system  for  itself.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  the  idea  of  a  Voluntary  Association, 
which  had  been  so  efiective  in  the  days  of  the  Stamp  Act  and 
the  Tea  Tax,  is  proposed,  and  a  public  meeting  is  held  on  the 
subject  by  the  merchants  and  ship^buiiders  of  Boston.  A  Com<- 
mittee  is  appointed  to  draft  an  address  to  the  people,  and  they 
are  expressly  instructed  to  call  upon  them,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  not  to  buy  or  consume  any  articles  which  were  imported 
in  British  ships.  And  who  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
to  whom  thb  work  is  intrusted  1  It  is  John  Hancock,  Sir, » 
the  same  who  is  now  summoned  from  his  grave  to  protest 
against  the  abominable  policy  of  a  Protecting  System. 

The  address  is  drafted,  the  appeal  is  made,  and  the  me- 
chanics of  Boston  are  now  assembled  to  respond  to  it  They 
cordially  concur  in  the  doctrines  of  the  merchants,  —  they  agree 
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to  the  principle  that  Atnericaa  shipping  ought  to  be  protected, 
and  that  British  goods  ought  not  to  be  bought  or  consumed 
when  imported  in  British  ships*  But  they  do  not  stop  here. 
They  arc  for  carrying  the  system  of  protection  a  step  farther, 
and  they  insist,  in  their  turn,  that  these  British  goods  ought  not 
to  be  bought  or  consumed  at  all.  «  For,"  say  they,  **  Mr.  Han- 
cock, what  difference  does  it  make  to  us,  whether  hats,  shoes, 
boots,  shirts,  handkerchiefs,  tin-ware,  brass-ware,  cutlery,  and 
every  other  article,  come  in  British  ships  or  come  in  your  ships ; 
since,  in  whatever  ships  they  come,  they  take  away  our  means 
of  living.*'  It  does  not  appear,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  answer  was 
given  by  Mr.  Hancock  to  this  pregnant  interrogatory.  I  know 
not  what  answer  he  could  have  given  but  one  of  assent  and 
approbation.  At  all  events  we  see  him  here  one  of  the  earliest 
advocates  of  a  protecting  policy ;  and  who  can  doubt  that  could 
the  conjuration  of  the  gentleman  from  Gloucester  summon  him 
out  of  his  grave  in  the  f  in  which  he  went  down  into  it,  he 
would  be  found  so  still?  But  let  ns  turn  to  another  scene,  and 
another  character. 

Let  us  come  down,  Sir,  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  1788. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  8tatcs  is  in  the  process  of 
adoption.  Four  or  five  States  have  already  given  it  their 
sanction,  but  as  many  more  are  required  to  carry  it  into  ope- 
ration. The  decision  in  other  States  is  extremely  doubtful,  and 
nowhere  more  so  than  in  Massaehusetts,  whoso  Convention 
is  now  in  session.  John  Hnneock.  it  is  well  known,  is  Pre- 
sident of  this  Convention,  but  ymnuci  Adivnis  also  is  a  con- 
spicuous membcv.  He  is  naturally  of  a  cautious  and  cloLibling 
disposition,  and  has  many  fpar«  of  the  practicability  nnc]  safety 
of  the  proposed  form  of  govrnitiioiit.  The  whole  weight  of  his 
nuiao  and  chnraeter  are  consoquently  array tul  at  the  ontsct 
against  its  adoption,  wlu  u  suddenly  a  change  comes  over  his 
views,  and  is  visible  in  his  conduct.  The  mechanics  of  Boston 
have  held  a  meeting  at  the  Grten  Drajron.  They  have  passed 
resolutions.  They  have  sent  those  resolutions  to  Mr.  Adams  by 
the  hand  of  Paul  Revere.  "How  many  iner iianies,"  says  Mr. 
Adams,  "  were  there  at  the  Green  Dragon  when  these  resolu- 
tions were  udojited?"  "More  than  the  Green  Dragon  could 
hold."      And  where  were  tiie  rest  l "      In  the  streets."    "  And 
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how  many  were  there  in  the  streets  ? "  "  More  than  there  are 
stara  in  the  sky."  I  see  before  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  very 
mechanics  who  met  at  the  Green  Dragon  on  this  eventful  occa- 
sion.  My  venerable  friend  and  oolleagne  (Zachariab  Hicks) 

was  not  merely  a  witness  but  a  party  to  this  scene.  He  was  a 
Whig  in  that  day,  as  he  is  in  this.  And  what  were  the  resolu- 
tions which  he  assisted  in  passing?  They  declared  that,  if  the 
Constitution  were  adopted,  "  trade  and  navigation  would  revive 
and  increase,  and  employ  and  subsistence  be  afforded  to  many 
of  the  townsmen  then  suffering  for  the  want  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,"  while,  on  the  contrary,  should  the  Constitution  be  re- 
jected, the  smaU  remains  of  commerce  yet  left  would  be  anni- 
hilated —  tlie  various  trades  and  handicrafts  dependent  thereon, 
decay  ;  the  poor  be  increased,  and  many  worthy  and  sivilful  me- 
chanics be  compelled  to  peck  employ  and  subsistence  in  strange 
lands."  These  were  the  dot:1  lines  of  the  mechanics  of  that  day; 
—  tliese  were  the  hopes  w'aieli  luey  eiitertaiiual  In  aclvoeatiiig 
the  adoption  of  the  C'onstitntion  ; — eneonragciniait  to  ih>-\v  own 
labor  aiitl  proteetion  liotii  loreigii  eoiiijjetition.  And  ])arlly,  at 
least,  under  the  indneiice  of  the.se  doerrinrs  and  ihese  hopes, 
thus  expressed  and  ilnis  conveyed,  Sainiiel  Adams  abandons  all 
opposition  to  the  Coii.stiiution.  and  John  Hancock  unites  with 
him  in  its  favor.  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt;  the  question 
is  decided;  and  Massachnsotts  gives,  as  it  were,  the  very  easting 
vote  in  favor  of  the  GonsiiLution.  The  example  of  conciiiatory 
moderation  wliii  h  she  sets,  in  ])roposing  amendments  to  be 
acted  on  after  its  adoption  instead  of  he/ore,  is  followed  by  other 
States,  and  the  ratiiicaiiun  is  soon  coni[)lete.  And  yet  we  are 
now  told.  Sir,  tiiat  h>.ininel  Adams  and  John  Hancock,  could 
they  rise  from  the  dead,  \vt)nld  be  among  tlie  first  and  foremost 
to  protest  against  the  I'rotecting  SysLcm  as  an  uneonstituLional 
system  of  taxation ! 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  anecdotes  which  I  have  related  do  not 
simply  demonstrate  the  absurdity  of  this  idea.  They  do  not 
only  prove  to  us  which  side  these  distinguished  persons,  if  per- 
mitted to  revisit  this  scene  of  their  patriotic  labors,  would  take 
in  the  questions  before  us.  They  also  exhibit  to  us  dbtinctly 
the  circumstances  and  the  sentiments  under  which  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  adopted,  and  the  immediate  ad- 
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"vantages  which  were  expected  from  its  adoption.  Comimre, 
now,  these  two  incidents  together ;  look  at  the  cause  of  the  de- 
pression and  distress  which  pervaded  the  country,  as  explained 
in  the  first,  and  at  the  remedy  which  was  prescribed  and  adminis- 
tered in  the  last,  and  then  add  a  single  other  fact  to  yonr  view — 
a  fact,  which  Hi"  published  statutes  of  the  country  attest, — 
that  the  very  jarsi  Bevenne  Act  which  was  adopted  by  Congress 
after  the  Constitution  went  into  operation,  contained  in  its  pre- 
amble the  express  declaration,  that  the  duties  it  imposed  were 
laid  not  only  for  the  support  of  government  and  the  discharge 
of  the  public  debts,  but  for  the  encouragement  and  protection 
of  manufactures ;  —  and  then  give  sentence  with  me.  Sir,  as  to 
the  unconstitutionality  of  tliis  system  of  taxation  I 

Bnt  let  niP  i\ini  from  argument  to  authority  upon  thin  point. 
The  ui'nueniaii  lokl  us  the  other  day  that  Daniel  VVebsier 
once  asserted  tht;  unconstitutionality  of  the  Tariff.  Now,  it  is 
true,  I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  distingui^-heil  statesman 
did  venture  lo  say,  some  twenty  years  ago,  in  the  deliberate 
form  of  a  Caucus  Speech,  that,  as  an  original  question,  —  the 
practice  of  i:(.)vernment  set  aside,  • —  I  ne  jiower  of  Congress  to  lay 
du;i('s  tor  pi-otection  was,  in  his  oi)inioii,  a  more  doubtful  one 
than  th;it  to  expend  money  in  Internal  Trnprovements.  Some- 
thing ol  iliis  sort  he  has  himsell'  confesbcd.  13ut,  most  for- 
tunately. Sir,  he  has  also  coniessed  under  what  intluenee  it  was 
that  he  resolved  these  doubts,  —  at  the  feet  of  what  Gamaliel  he 
unlearned  this  opinion.  It  was  James  Madison,  we  are  told, 
who  satisfied  Mr.  Webster  on  iliis  pt)int,  so  far  as  the  practice 
of  government  had  lelt  it  an  oj^on  question — jA?>ri;s  Madison  — 
whose  opinions;  1  had  aiipposed  to  l.>e  the  very  scale  and  stand- 
ard of  true,  old-fashioned  Republicanhsm.  The  vaunted  demo- 
cracy of  the  present  day,  it  seems,  is  seeking  newer  lights,  and 
it  is  welcome  to  the  whole  benefit  of  their  brilliancy.  But  there 
are  those  in  this  House,  and  a  majority,  too,  I  believe,  who  de- 
sire no  better  authority,  on  this  subject  at  least,  than  that  of 
James  Madison,  and  who  will  rest  their  belief  in  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Tariff  on  his  opinions,  without  any  fear  or  any 
misgiving. 

But  the  anecdotes  which  I  hare  related  have  still  another  ap- 
18 
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plication.  They  teach  tis,  Sir,  what  class  of  our  citizens  were 
most  deeply  interested  in  that  general  system  of  imposts  which 
the  Constitntion  established,  and  in  the  encouragement  and 
protection  of  mannfactnres  which  that  system  was  intended  to 
involve.  They  teach  ns  whose  means  of  living  were  taken 
away  "  by  the  free  importation  of  British  goods  and  the  free 
entry  of  British  ships,  and  who  would  be  compelled  to  seek 
emf^oy  and  subsistence  in  strange  lands  unless  the  power  of 
regulating  trade  and  protecting  mannfactures  were  conferred 
upon  the  general  government  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  now  as 
it  was  then.  It  is  not  the  rich  capitalists  and  corporations,  who 
are  so  artfully  chimed  upon  in  every  other  sentence  of  Mr.  Cam- 
breleng's  Report,  and  to  whom  the  people  of  the  country  are 
falsely  represented  as  paying  an  involuntary  and  odious  tribute, 
"—no,  Sir,  it  is  the  artisan,  the  mechanic,  and  the  tradesfolk, 
who  will  suffer  before  all  others  and  more  than  all  others  if  the 
protecting  system  be  abolished.  It  is  the  wages  and  earnings 
of  the  laboring  poor  which  will  be  affected  first  and  affected 
most  by  such  a  step.  It  is  one  of  the  blessings  which  this 
country  has  hitherto  enjoyed,  that  the  natural  rate  of  wages  is 
high,  —  higher  than  anywhere  else  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
The  gentleman  from  Gloucester  will  not  disagree  with  me  in 
the  position  that  this  is  a  blessing,  and  that  the  condition  of 
that  country  is  most  prosperous  and  most  happy  where  labor 
receives  the  largest  reward.  But  it  is  this  same  high  rate  of 
wages  which  makes  us  enter  upon  the  manufacturing  system  to 
so  great  disadvantage.  I  fmd,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Ameri- 
can Almanac,  a  statement  which  speaks  volumes  on  this  subject. 
That  exceUent  periodical  contsdns  a  table  of  the  average  wages 
of  aU  persons  employed  in  the  Cotton  manufacture,  in  almost 
every  country  where  the  Cotton  manufacture  exists.  It  is  as 
follows:— 

In  India — fixtm  1  to  2  slullingB  sterling  per  week. 

In  Saxony —  2s.  6dl 

In  Austria  —  3s.  9  J. 

Ju  Switeeiiand — 'Is.  ^ 

Jn  France — ^.  Q4. 

In  Eng^d — about  10».  aometimes  13$. 

In  thb  United  Statss — about  149.  lid. 
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]  know  no  reason,  Sir,  for  supposing  that  this  disparity  is 
coaiiiKM]  to  the  wages  of  those  otnplovcd  in  the.  manufacture  of 
cotton  ;  —  every  reason,  on  the  other  hand,  for  f>elieving  it  to  run 
throngh  the  whole  range  of  human  labor.    Indeed,  we  need  no 
statistical  tables  to  teach  us  this  fact.    The  uneobnig  tide  of 
immigration  which  is  daily  flinging  upon  our  shorejj  »uch  masses 
of  life  and  limb,  proves  to  us  beyond  all  doubt,  that  there  is 
something  in  our  condition  which  liabor  will  leave  home  and 
kindred  and  comitry  to  obtain.    Nor  are  we  at  a  Iops  to  account 
for  this  thriving  condition  of  American  labor.    To  say  nothing 
of  moral,  soc.i;d,  or  political  causes,  —  the  clieapness,  fertility,  and 
abundance  of  our  Western  lands,  holding  out  to  the  laborer  a 
temptation,  which  nothing  but  a  rate  of  wages  bearing  some 
degree  of  e(]ualiry  to  the  certain  profits  of  his  own  produce 
upon  that  luxuriant  soil  can  check  or  counteract,  is  alone  suili-' 
cient  to  explain  it  —  But  I  find  myself  departing  from  mj  pro- 
mise to  abstain  from  abstract  discussion.   I  will  only  repeat  my 
CGnviction,  that  it  is  labor  more  than  any  other  element  in  onr 
manufacturing  capacities,  which  demands  protection  of  the 
government;  that  it  is  labor  which  has  hitherto  received  the 
greatest  share  of  that  protection  which  the  Tariff  has  been  ar* 
ranged  to  afford ;  and  that  it  is  labor  which  must  bear  the  heavi- 
est  burden  of  discouragement  and  loss  whenever  that  protection 
is  abandoned.   The  profits  of  capitalists  and  corporations !  De- 
pend upon  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  domestic  competition  will  take  care 
that  these  are  not  too  high,  and  if  there  be  not  capital  enough  at 
home  to  furnish  that  competition,  foreign  capital  will  flow  freely 
in  to  its  aid.   It  is  no  part  of  the  protecting  system  to  prevent 
that  kind  of  competition,  nor  does  it  in  any  considerable  de- 
gree do  so.   But  the  competition  of  the  half'clad,  half-starved, 
iand  wholly  uneducated  labor  of  the  Old  World,  with  the  well- 
dressed,  well-fed,  virtuous,  and  educated  labor  of  our  own  land  — 
a  competition  which,  with  but  a  slight  tendency  to  elevate  or 
improve  the  one,  would  have  the  certain  effect  of  dragging  down 
and  degrading  the  other,  — this  the  Protecting  System  does 
provide  against,  and  God  grant  that  such  a  provision  may  never 
be  abandoned! 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  paper  on  your  table  has  more  than  once  been 
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denominated,  both  by  its  friends  and  focf?,  a  confef-^ion  of  faith, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  ascribe  to  the  assoeiations  whieh  this  term 
always  brinEr?«  alon^  with  it,  a  good  deal  ot  that  microscopic 
criticism  whicli  we  have  witnessed  for  a  few  days  past.  Sir,  if 
by  this  term  —  a  confession  of  taitli — it  only  be  intended  that 
the  paper  contains  propositions  whicli  ought  to  be  believed  before 
they  are  assented  to.  it  is  as  true  of  this  as  it  is  of  every  other 
document  which  is  introduced  within  these  walls.  But  if  this 
appellaiion  be  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  there  is  any 
thing  theoretic  or  specnlativo,  any  thino"  abstract  or  abstruse,  any 
thing  of  mere  closet  meditation  or  moonlight  philosophy,  about 
these  Jiesohitions,  I  entirely  dissent  from  the  justice  of  the 
nomenclature.  It  is  no  such  cobweb  allair.  Adam  Smith  and 
John  "Baptiste  Say  may  be  the  very  old  and  new  Testament  of 
Politieal  Economy,  and  yet  this  Protest  may  be  as  true  as  either 
of  theai.  It  is  a  plain,  practical  statement  of  the  effect  of  an 
existing  law  upon  tiie  business  interests  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  of  the  probable  influence  upon  those  interests  of  a  pro- 
posed change  in  that  law.  It  is  rather  a  confession  of  workSf 
than  a  confession  of  faiih.  It  deals  with  what  is  done,  with 
what  is  doing,  and  with  what  is  proposed  to  be  done.  And  no 
gentleman  ought  to  be  permitted,  and  depend  upon  it.  Sir,  no 
gentleman  will  be  permitted  by  his  constituents,  to  escape  lirom 
the  responsibility  in  which  this  question  involves  him,  by  shel- 
tering  himself  behind  the  antique  armor,  the  rusty  mail  of  ab^ 
stract  principles. 

Gentlemen  who  vote  against  these  resolutions  must  take  one 
of  two  courses.  They  must  either  adopt  the  opinion  that  what 
is  called  the  Protecting  System  is  falsely  so  called,  that  it  is  not 
necessary,  that  it  protects  nobody,  that  it  does  no  good  to  the 
country  generally,  or  to  this  Commonwealth  in  particular,  and 
that  its  abandonment  will  injure  nobody,*- and  in  adopting 
such  an  opinion  they  will  go  counter  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
very  Report  on  which  Mx*  Cambreleng's  Bill  is  based,  to  the 
sentiments  of  almost  all  the  discreet  and  considerate  men  of  all 
interests  and  all  parties,  and  to  the  thousand  evidences  which 
our  statistical  tables,  to  say  nothing  of  our  own  senses,  are  an* 
nually  presenting  us;  —  or,  admitting  that  the  system  deserves 
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its  name,  that  it  has'  protected  American  itidustry  in  general 
and  the  industry  of  Massachusetts  particalarly,  that  it  has  been 
a  main  spring  in  the  prosperity  of  both  our  Commonwealth  and 
our  country)  and  that  its  abandonment  would  occasion  a  great 
diminution  of  that  prosperity  and  a  great  depression  of  that 
industry,  —  they  must  confess  themselves  guilty  of  giving  their 
voluntary  sanction  to  these  results,  and  of  basely  assenting, 
under  some  personal  or  political  influence,  to  the  sacrifice  of 
the  interests  and  property  ol'  the  people. 

And  who  donbts  that  nuch  a  sacrifice  would  ensue  ?  Who 
doubts  that  if  the  mauufacturing  iuterests  of  the  country  were 
prematurely  abandoned  to  their  fate,  not  (>jsly  miiiion.s  of  capi- 
tal would  be  sank,  but  thousands  of  hands  would  be  thrown 
out  of  employment,  the  wns^es  of  hibor  be  every wh.ere  reduced, 
the  hands  thus  diverted  from  manufacturing  occupations  be 
forced  into  ng»*ien)tural  jiursuits,  the  number  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducers be  thus  increased,  the  number  of  consumers  diraiiiished, 
and  the  prices  and  profits  of  onr  farmers  be  cut  down.'  But 
even  iliis  is  not  all.  There  are  hands.  Sir,  which,  if  taken  away 
from  the  loom  and  the  spindle,  cannot  be  turned  so  readily  to  the 
plough  or  the  spade.  There  are  natural  powcrji,  too,  which 
never  tire  in  the  work  for  wliieh  (  Jod  has  created  them,  bat 
wliicl)  will  not  consent  to  be  made  the  sport  of  man's  caprice. 
The  factory  girl  and  llie  water-fall  whieh  now  lighten  each 
other's  labors  and  respond  to  each  othcr'^  song,  and  together 
contribute  so  much  to  the  prosperity  and  property  of  our  Com- 
monwealth,—  what  but  the  Protecting  System  has  called  them 
into  action,  and  under  what  other  system  can  that  action  be 
maintained  ? 

And  even  that  portion  of  our  labor,  thus  wrested  from  its 
present  employment,  which  is  capable  of  being  diverted  into 
agricultural  occupations, — where,  think  you,  it  will  find  those 
occupations  ?  On  the  barren  and  rocky  soil  of  IVbssachusetts  ? 
No,  Sir.  Anywhere  but  there.  It  will  betake  itself  thousands 
of  miles  off;  it  will  seek  refuge  in  the  rich  valleys  of  the' 
West ;  the  tide  of  domestic  emigration,  to  which  the  manu- 
factttring  policy  of  Massachusetts  has  been  a  bar,  will  be  let 
flow,  our  population  will  begin  to  retrograde,  and  we  shall  be 
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driven  back  into  ibat  old  colonial  condition,  when  it  having 
been  discovered  by  the  Britisli  Parliament  "  that  the  erecting 
manufactories  in  the  colonies,  tended  to  lessen  their  dependence 
on  Great  Britain/'  our  hat-makers  were  put  under  restrictions, 
the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  was  prohibited,  our  slitting 
mills,  plating  forges,  and  furnaces  were  declared  common  nni- 
sances,  and  even  the  best  friends  of  onr  liberties  in  the  mother 
conntry  maintained  that  we  ought  not  to  be  snfi'ered  to  mnke 
a  horseshoe  or  a  hobnail  for  onrselvcs ; — when  the  //.s7f  that 
hangs  on  yonder  wall,  and  the  aeorn  that  forms  the  ape\  of  onr 
dome,  were  tiic  emblems  of  our  only  staples,  and  when  the 
Indian  that  still  is  ])ietured  upon  our  arms,  was  roaming  at  will 
through  onr  primeval  forests. 

Let  me  not  he  thought,  Sir,  to  rdlodc  to  the  fisheries  with  dis- 
respect.   I  lik-e  to  loolv  at  yon  time-honored  emblem  of  the  early 
industry  and  enterprise  of  our  citizens.    The  simplicity  of  the 
tislierman  has  claims  to  onr  rt  gard  which  have  been  endorsed 
by  a  higher  than  human  authority.    And  there  i>  someiliing 
beside  simplicity  in  his  character.    Tt  was  well  said  by  my  ex- 
cellent friend  from  Nantucket,  (iNTr.  (i:irdiner)  the  other  day, 
that  the  Nantucket  boys  feared  nothing  and  llinehed  from  no- 
thing, for  they  had  been  taught  from  their  youth  to  battle  with 
the  monsters  of  the  deep.    That  little  barren  island,  Sir,  of 
which  he  spoke,  is  a  perfect  miracle  on  tlu^  face  of  creation. 
Without  containing  within  its  own  limits,  I  believej  a  single 
material  for  building,  or  rigging,  or  furnishing  a  ship,  without 
even  a  decent  harbor  to  float  one  in,  it  has  yet  done  more  for 
the  commercial .  and  navigating  interests  of  the  country  than 
any  other  spot  on  its  whole  surface.   Success  to  the  fisheries 
wherever  they  may  be,  at  either  cape  and  on  any  coast,  and 
may  yonder  emblem  always  be  suspended  before  the  eyes  of 
the  Eepresentatives  of  Massachusetts,  not  only  reminding  them 
of  past  energy  and  enterprise,  but  representing  itself  one  of 
their  present  most  valuable  staples !   But  I  cannot  regard  with 
any  less  sati^action,  Mr.  Speaker,  those  other  emblems  which 
are  quartered  and  clustered  around  it, —  the  emblems  of  agricul- 
ture, of  commerce,  of  education,  religion,  and  justice,  no,  Sir, 
nor  even  that  of  the  despised  and  neglected  militia,  —  after  all, 
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the  only  safeguard  of  a  free  State.  And  there  is  one,  too,  which 
is  not  yet  among  them,  bnt  which  is  even  more  distinguished 
by  its  absence,  —  the  emblem  of  an  industry  which  was  not 
even  in  embryo  when  these  fresh-looking  walls  were  reared; 
of  an  industry  which  is  still  in  its  infancy,  but  whose  infant  step 
is  even  now  a  giant's  stride ;  which  has  done  as  much  for  the 
prosperity  of  our  Commonwealth  in  its  earliest  youth,  as  others 
in  their  maturest  age,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  instead 
of  an  envious  and  grasping  rival  to  others,  has  proved  itself 
their  best  patron  and  Mend.   Sir,  the  question  now  before  us 
is,  whether,  so  far  as  wd  are  able  to  decide,  this  industry  shall 
be  cherished  or  crushed ;  whether  its  emblem  shall  be  permit- 
ted to  take  its  place  among  our  most  honored  insignia,  or 
whether  it  shall  be  consigned  anew  to  th;if  obscurity  to  which 
British  int^ests  and  British  tyranny  originally  doomed  it,  and 
from  which  it  is  now  so  ans-pifiously  emerging.   For  one,  Sir, 
I  desire  that  the  escutcheon  of  my  native  State  may  be  adorned 
with  the  emblems  of  every  industry  which  can  afford  employ- 
ment to  the  faculties  or  reward  to  the  enterprise  of  man ;  of 
every  art  which  can  improve  his  condition  or  increase  \m  happi- 
ness ;  of  every  science  which  can  give  a  higher  reach  to  his 
intellect,  or  u  wider  range  to  his  investigation  ;  of  every  iiistitu- 
tioa  and  every  influence  which  can  fit  him  lor  a  better  eiilovment 
of  that  glorious  liberty  which  is  his  heritage  here,  or  of  tliai  more 
"glorious  liberty  "  whitrli  is  Ills  hope  hereafter  1    The  hielories 
and  the  fisheries,  agriculture  and  commerce,  —  they  have  no 
opposite  nor  even  se})arate  intere,s1.s;  anymore  I  haul  he  machine 
has  a  separate  interest  from  the  oil  which  destroys  its  liicLion,  or 
the  ship  has  a  separate  interest  from  the  cargo  wliich  pays  its 
freiglit.    Alone,  they  may  be  crushed  or  broken.    Alone,  they 
are  at  the  mercy  ol  every  change  of  domestic  or  foreign  policy; 
now  stimulated  by  a  war — now  depressed  by  a  peace  — 
deranged  by  the  mere  breath  of  cabinets  —  disturbed  by  the 
mere  vapors  of  the  })ress.    Separate,  and  you  may  siiap  them 
at  will.    But  bind  tiiem  tip  in  the  same  bmidle  of  life,  and 
place  1hem  in  the  linii  lalon  of  Liberty,  and  they  will  be  strong 
in  each  other's  strength,  and  will  form,  too,  the  brightest  orna- 
ment and  ilie  best  defence  of  ill  at  liberty  itself. 
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Look  at  our  history,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  say  if  this  be  not  its 
lesson.  Has  not  our  commerce  been  stimnlated  to  excess  by 
the  wars  of  Europe,  as  often  as  they  have  occorred,  only  to  be 
involved  in  depression  and  disaster  on  the  return  of  peace? 
Have  not  the  products  of  our  agriculture  been  multipUed  in 
amount  and  in  value,  by  the  necessities  of  those  who  have  been 
forced  to  beat  theur  own  ploughshares  and  pruning-hooks  into 
swords  and  spears,  at  one  moment,  only  to  be  left  to  rot  in  our 
granaries,  or  to  be  sacrificed  in  our  markets,  at  the  next  ?  What 
was  it,  too,  that  first  called  our  manufactories  into  existence  ? — 
What  but  our  own  war  with  Great  Britain  and  the  commercial 
restrictions  by  which  it  was  preceded,  involving,  as  they  did,  the 
prevention,  if  not  the  prohibition,  of  all  imports  of  forcisfn  ma- 
nufactures, and  not  so  much  the  protecrion,  us  the  absolute 
creation  of  almost  all  our  own  ?  And,  wlicn  peace  was  restored, 
wliat  but  this  very  Tariff  Sy-rtem,  which  then  had  Its  origin,  and 
which  it  is  now  proposed  to  abolish,  preserved  our  war-begotten 
establishments  from  entire  destrnction  and  overthrow  ? 

These  lessons,  if  read  aright,  teach  tts  that  something 
beside  dollars  and  cents  is  involved  in  tliis  system.  We 
gained  but  half  our  indcjpendence,  Sir,  when  wc  fought  our- 
selves free  from  the  political  yoke  of  (Jreat  Britain.  Nor,  can 
that  independence  be  regarded  as  complete,  as  long  as  we  have 
not  within  our  own  limits  all  the  means  of  self-defence,  in  the 
largest  sense  of  that  term,  including  not  merely  arms  for  our 
hands  and  ammunition  for  our  arms,  but  clothing  for  our  limbs 
as  well  as  food  for  our  mouths.  And  those  means  we  never 
can  tie  snve  of,  until  American  industry  is  })la(:ed  beyond 
the  reach  of  these  controlling  and  over-shudowing  inllucnces. 
Free  from  these  influences  entirely,  indeed,  it  never  can  be. 
And  we  should  willingly  submit  to  such  portion  of  them  as  a 
wiser  Power  may  have  designed,  as  ties  of  brotherhood  and 
bonds  of  peace  among  the  nations.  We  need  be  in  no  fear, 
Sir,  of  counteracting  that  Power  in  this  respect.  It  is  the  last 
way  to  preserve  peace,  to  show  ourselves  unprepared  for  the  de- 
fence of  our  rights  or  territory.  That  dependence  which,  while 
we  were  colonies,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  the  policy  of  the 
British  Parliament  to  promote,  by  forbidding   the  erecting  of 
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mannfacrorics,"'  it  ought  to  be  our  own  policy,  now  \vc  are  a 
nation,  to  jircvent.  And  while  we  protest  against  Mr.  Cambre- 
leng's  bill  as  destrnetive  to  the  interests  of  our  citizens,  we 
ought  not  lo  forget,  that  it  would  impair  the  independence  of 
our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  sum  of  the  whole  matter  contained  in  theiie 
resolutions  is  this ;  —  that  a  system  of  encouragement  and  pro- 
tection to  domestic  mannfactnreB  was,  long  ago,  deliberately 
adopted  by  the  national  government ;  that  under  the  shadow 
—  I  should  rather  say,  under  the  sunshine  —  of  that  system, 
vast  amounts  of  the  capital  and  industry  of  Massachusetts  have 
been  invested  and  engaged  in  these  manufactories,  and  in  the 
production  of  those  supplies  for  which  a  manufacturing  popula- 
tion creates  a  market ;  and  that  the  abandonment  of  this  sys- 
tem will  lead  to  the  destruction  of  much  of  that  capital,  and  to 
the  diversion  and  depression  of  much  of  that  industry.  And  it 
is  no  answer  to  this  position,  even  if  it  were  true,  that  the  sys- 
tem was  originally  inexpedient  and  impolitic,  or  that  it  was 
founded  upon  false  and  ill-considered  principles.  Why,  Sir, 
would  it  be  quite  consolatory  to  our  farmers,  our  mechanics, 
our  tradesfolk,  and  laboring  poor,  when  they  should  be  deprived 
of  the  means  of  sending  their  chUdren  to  school,  perhaps  even  of 
giving  them  comfortable  food  and  clothing  at  home,'by  the  reduc- 
tion of  their  prices,  their  wages,  and  their  earnings  and  profits  of 
all  sorts,  to  show  them  that  volume  of  Adam  Smith,  which  the 
gentleman  from  Gloucester  threatened  to  read  to  us  the  other 
day,  and  point  them  to  the  page  and  paragraph  in  which  it  is 
clearly  demonstrated  that  upon  every  principle  of  political  eco- 
nomy they  ought  to  be  now  more  prosperous  and  thriving  than 
ever ;  that  it  was  under  the  ^stence  of  the  Protecting  System 
they  ought  to  have  felt  these  pinchings  of  poverty  and  of  want, 
but  that,  by  its  abandonment,  they  ought  forthwith  to  be  re- 
stored to  abundance  and  wealth  1  Would  the  wise  saws  and 
plausible  sentences  of  a  Professor  of  Economics  render  ihom 
entirely  satisfied  with  this  change  of  condition,  or  work  the 
more  soothing  miracle  of  convincing  them  that  it  was  only 
changed  for  the  better?  Would  that  labored  report  of  Mr. 
Cambreleng's,  with  all  its  facts  and  all  its  fancy,  completely 
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reconcile  them  to  their  wretchedness,  and  even  make  them  in 
love  with  their  misery  ?  Or  is  it  that  little  lying  title  of  the 
bill  which  is  looked  to  as  the  antidote  of  the  bane  beneath  it  ? 
The  wants  of  the  government!  Sir,  that  significant  phrase, 
properly  and  troly  applied,  has  been,  and  would  again  be,  a 
perfect  open  sesame  to  the  purses  of  the  people.  Their  last  dol- 
lar and  their  last  drop  of  blood  would  be  alike  at  the  service  of 
the  country,  whenever  they  were  really  wanted. 

Bat  what  have  the  wants  of  the  government  to  do  with  this 
matter  ?  Becaose  there  is  more  money  in  the  treasury  of  the 
nation  than  the  newly  conceived  constitutional  scruples  of  a 
particular  administration  will  permit  it  to  spend,  or  even  than 
its  unscrupulous  smd  corrupt  extravagance  will  suffer  it  to 
squander,  shall  the  pockets  of  the  citizen  be  riiled,  or  the  earn- 
ings of  his  industry  be  curtailed  ?  In  order  to  reduce  the  public 
revenue  some  six  or  seven  million  a  year,  shall  an  annual  pro- 
duction of  private  labor  and  capital,  amounting,  by  the  enor- 
mous estimate  of  Mr.  Oambreleng  himself,  to  three  hundred 
Koillioiis,  be  subjected  to  ruin  or  even  to  risk  ?  Is  this  good 
stateemanship ?  Is  this  sound  policy?  Can  no  other  Ways 
and  Means  be  devised,  which  would  answer  the  purpose  with 
hm  loss  and  more  certainty  ?  A  surplus  in  the  public  purse,  is, 
doubtless,  a  great  evil ;  but  I  imagine,  Sir,  the  people,  if  it  were 
put  to  them,  would  decide  that  a  deficit  in  their  own  was  a 
greater.  The  people  of  Massachusetts,  I  know,  would  so  de- 
cide. They  would  respond  to  the  deceptive  argument,  which  is 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  bill,  against  which  we  are  now  pro- 
testing, in  the  language  of  one  of  their  own  statesmen,  which, 
thonc^h  \\-Titten  more  than  four  years  ago,  has  a  singular,  and 
ahnor^t  prophetic  a})plicabiUty  to  the  case  before  ns.  They 
would  say  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Adams,  in  his  masterly  report 
on  manufactures  in  1^33,  —  "It  is  the  right  of  the  citizen, 
and  not  the  necessities  of  the  community,  wliieh  constitutes  the 
fundamentnl  principle  upon  which  the  obhgarion  to  protect  the 
intcresi  of  llie  manufacturer,  or  of  any  other  member  of  society, 
is  incumbent  upon  the  nation."  "It  is  the  interest  of  the  citi- 
zen, and  not  the  wants  of  the  country,  which  circumscribes  the 
legitimate  objects  of  protection.'' 
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Particular  pains  seem  to  have  been  taken,  in  the  course  of  this 
debate,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  bold  up  an  idea  to  the  House,  that  oni 
distinguished  Senator,  Mr.  Webster,  has  been  guilty  of  some 
gross  inconsistency  in  relation  to  this  protecting  system.  I  have 
abeady  alluded  to  one  expression  of  this  kind.  But  that  was 
but  trivial  and  unworthy  of  comment,  comjmrpcl  with  many 
other  and  more  general  strictures  to  the  same  effect  We  were 
elegantly  told,  for  instance,  the  other  day,  that  Daniel  Webster, 
having  expended  his  whole  power  in  defending  the  principles  of 
Free  Trade  in  1824,  had  since  found  himself  unable  to  answer 
his  own  arguments,  and  had  been  forced  to  eat  his  own  words. 
Sir,  this  chari^e  is  old  and  stale ;  too  old  and  too  stale,  I  should 
have  suppo-ed,  to  have  had  any  temptation  iov  the  origin- 
ality and  ingenuity  of  the  geiitlemati  IVoiri  whom  it  fell.  Why, 
as  long  ;igo  as  the  famons  Debate  on  Mr.  Foot''^^  Re^^olutioii 
in  the  Senate  of  the  L'nitcd  States,  this  same  chavge  was  made 
by  Mr.  Hayne,  of  Soutli  Carolina.  It  wa«,  evea  tlien.  old  and 
stale,  Sir.  But  fortunately,  it  was  not  then  made  behind  Mr. 
Webster's  back,  and  in  that  cvcr-memorable  spueuh  in  rei)ly  to 
Mr.  Hayne,  which  still  stands  r.nparalleled  on  the  pages  of  Ame- 
rican eloquence,  lie  indignantly  and  triumphantly  repelled  it. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  wondered  at,  that  it  should  be  revived 
and  repeated  by  one  who  has  taken  occasion,  in  the  same  breath, 
to  re-construct  the  charge  of  "  an  accursed  policy,"  which  was 
brought  against  the  tariff  by  that  same  distingnished  iiuliiiicr,  in 
the  hardly  softer  terms  of  "  an  infernal  system.*'  The  charges  be- 
long together,  and  will  doubtless  bo  appreciated  together  by  the 
people  of  iMasaachuaeitb,  Sii',  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Webster  on 
the  subject  of  the  Tariff,  in  1824,  and  in  1828,  are  now  bound 
up  together  in  the  same  volume,  and,  as  if  to  challenge,  certainly 
to  facilitate,  the  closest  and  most  searching  criticism,  they  have 
been  placed  side  by  side,  without  a  single  intervening  page.  I 
commend  them  to  the  fresh  reading  of  the  gentleman  from  Glou- 
cester, and,  indeed,  of  the  whole  House.  They  will  amply  re- 
pay it ;  richly  reward  it.  And  no  candid  reader,  I  am  persuaded, 
let  his  opinions  about  politics  generally,  or  the  protecting  system 
in  particular,  be  what  they  may,  will  rise  from  their  perusal, 
without  acknowledging,  at  once,  the  utter  injustice,  the  entire 
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fisdseness  of  such  a  charge.   The  course  of  Mr.  Webster,  Sir,  in 

relation  to  the  Tariff,  and  I  might  as  well  say,  in  relation  to  al- 
most every  other  question  of  national  policy,  has  been  the  course 
of  Massachnsctts.  Massachusetts,  in  common  with  the  other 
New  England  States,  opposed  llie.  tiirill  at  its  origin,  and  con- 
tinued to  oppose  it  nntil  afier  the  act  of  1824, — an  act  by  which 
it  wa«  virtually  declared  that  a  protecting  system  was  thereafter 
to  be  considered  as  the  settled  policy  of  the  country.  From  that 
moment  her  opposition  ceased,  and  licr  citizens  generally,  instead 
of  per?eveving  in  unavailing  eftbrts  to  destroy  that  system, 
reported  to  the  more  prudent  and  more  patriotic  course  of  accom- 
modating themselves  to  it.  Tlicy  invested  large  amounts  of  capi- 
tal under  its  inducements,  and  their  interests  soon  became  inse- 
parably identified  with  it,-  preservation.  And  for  such  preserva- 
tion, botli  in  letter  and  in  spirit,  slu;  has  ever  since  voted,  buch 
has  been  the  course  of  IVfassachusptts,  and  such  has  been  the 
course  of  her  distingnir^hcd  Senator,  and  the  whole  sum  of  their 
inconsistency  is  coulained  in  the  acknovdedgcd  fact,  that  they 
would  not  take  part  in  pnlling  down  ttpon  tlieir  own  heads,  and 
upon  the  heads  of  thousands  of  citizens  who  had  been  compelled 
to  tocek  its  shelter,  a  vast  and  costly  strtictm-e,  merely  because 
they  had  declined  to  approve  its  modelj  or  to  assist  in  laying  ita 
comer-stone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  career  of  Mr.  Webster  is  before  the  country ; 
it  may  be  bis  whole  career.  Rumors  are  already  rife  of  his 
intention  to  retire  from  public  life,  temporarily  at  least,  perhaps 
forever.  Let  him  retire  when  he  will,  he  needs  no  defence,  he 
requires  no  eulogy,  he  fears  no  investigation.  He  has  not,  indeed, 
squared  his  consistency  upon  the  modern  fashionable  block.  He 
has  left  it  to  others  to  suit  their  sentiments  to  the  times,  or  to 
reserve  all  knowledge  of  those  sentiments  within  their  own  breast. 
He  has  left  it  to  others  to  pander  to  popular  prejudices,  to  fan 
popitlar  discontents,  to  stimulate  the  poor  against  the  rich,  to 
aacriilce  principle  to  policy,  and  to  follow  the  shadow  of  consist- 
ency by  abandoning  its  substance.  His  course  is  before  the 
country,  and  let  him  retire  when  he  will — may  it  be  still  a  distant, 
distant  day — he  will  leave  light,  imperishable,  unfading  light, 
behind  him ;  and  that  not  only  gilding  his  own  memory,  and 
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casting  glory  upon  the  Commonwealth  of  his  adoption,  but 
cheering  and  guiding  and  illuminating  the  path  of  Constitutional 
patriotism  throughout  all  generations.  Other  stars,  Sir,  may 
have  reached  a  higher  ascension,  may  have  sparkled  with  a  more 
dazzling  lusti-e,  may  have  .«hot  wilfi  a  wilder  fire.  Meteors,  too, 
may  have  flashed,  and  flmrK  d.  and  glared,  and  cost  a  moment's 
wonder  or  a  moment's  fear,  and  passed  away.  Bur  as  long  as 
our  glorious  Constitution  shall  be  borne  iip  upon  the  waves  of 
time,  and  its  banner  of  Ihilon  and  Liberty  be  seen  streaming 
to  the  winds,  in  every  moment  of  doubt,  in  ever}'  horir  of  dan- 
ger, the  |iassrn2:ers  ;nid  tlie  pilot  will  be  found  turning  alike  io 
their  direeriou  io  our  own  Nortber]^  Star  — always  clear* 
always  above  the  horizon  — 

*'  Of  whose  true-fixed  and  resting  qiialiQr, 
Thore  is  no  fellow  ia  Uie  Hrmameat." 

Tn  eoiieliihion,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  express  tlie  hope  tlial  the 
resoiulions  on  your  table  may  not  only  pass,  and  ))a^s  in  their 
present  shape,  but  paj>s,  loo,  with  the  general  and  eordial  assent 
of  the  House.  Sir,  if  from  any  spot  on  the  wide  surface  oiHhis 
Union  a  fcound  of  mifiivided,  ui)broken,  unanimous  renion- 
strance  ought  to  go  up  to  the  National  Councils  against  the 
measure  to  which  these  resolutions  relate,  it  is  from  fins  very 
spot.  If,  upon  any  occasion,  the  voices  of  ail  poliucal  parties, 
and  of  all  personal  and  public  interests  throughout  this  Common- 
wealth, ought  to  lose  their  conflicting  tones,  and  leave  their 
jarring  discords,  and  mingle  in  one  deep  diapason  of  depreca- 
tion and  protest,  it  is  upon  this  very  occasion.  Here,  in  the  haJl 
of  the  Representatives  of  Massachusetts,  assembled  to  watch 
over  the  interests  and  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
people, — here,  when  those  interests  and  that  welfare  are  menaced 
with  destruction,  a  voice,  as  it  were  of  one  man  in  unity,  as  it 
were  of  that  whole  people  in  volume,  ought  to  be  uttered ; — and 
here,  it  would  seem  to  me,  if  those  Representatives  are  true  to 
their  trusts  and  faithful  to  their  constituents,  such  a  voice  ought 
to  be  uttered  now.  And  notwithstanding  some  symptoms  of 
opposition  in  other  stages  of  this  business,  and  notwithstanding 
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that  in  this  last  st^i  also,  one  gentleman,  at  least,  who  is  not 
accnstomed  to  act  alone,  or  to  cry  **  follow"  to  no  effect,  ha^ 
argued  with  all  his  energy  and  all  his  ardor  against  the  resola- 
iions,  I  can  hardly  help  believing  that  such  a  voice,  substan- 
tially, will  now  be  heard.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe,  Sir, 
that  any  considerable  division  of  opinion  exists  or  will  be  ex- 
pressed upon  this  subject.  Gentlemen  may  have  differed  as  to 
the  expediency  of  IntrodTicing  it  hnre,  mny  hnvc  been  desiron«, 
some  of  them,  to  prevent  its  introduction,  and  may  still  fcgrct 
the  iiece.ssity,  in  wliieh  it  iiivolves  them,  of  ehoo>;ing-  between 
allegiance  to  their  party  leader?  elsewhere,  and  fidelity  to  their 
eonstiiuinitr^  here.  But  now  that  the  question  is  bronght  fairly 
before  thein,  now  that  they  are  (■(nripelled  to  give  their  yea  or 
nay  to  the  propositions  which  the^ie  resolutions  contain,  I  can- 
not belie\  (^  that  they  will  lu^^itate  long  which  to  choose,  or  falter 
in  ihe  exjiresMon  ol  their  choice. 

I  hope  and  tra«t,  Sir,  that  we  are  to  see  no  party  lines  drawn 
in  the  decision  of  this  (jucslion.  I  hope  and  1rust  that  neither 
the  wool  growers  of  Berkshire,  nor  the  manufacturers  of  Mid- 
dlesex, all  or  any  of  them,  are  to  have  their  opinions  belied  and 
their  interests  betrayed,  out  of  mere  i)arty  j'ci^ling.  I  hope  and 
trnst  that  the  great  mauufacturiiig  Capital  of  New  England, 
which  at  the  toueli  of  J,he  protecting  system  has  risen  up  almost 
in  an  instant  to  her  present  station  of  prosjierity  and  j)ride, — 
should  she  be  doomed  in  some  future  day  to  take  uj)  her  la- 
mentation and  say,  "  how  doth  the  city  sit  solitary,  that  was  lull 
of  people,"  —  will  be  spared  the  pain  of  going  on  wilh  the 
■words  of  the  Prophet  and  adding,  "  all  her  friends  have  dealt 
treacherously  with  her,  they  are  become  her  enemies."  One 
gentleman  from  Lowell,  (Mr.  Mansnr,)  indeed,  has  frankly 
avowed  his  purpose  of  voting  for  the  resolutions ;  let  us  hope 
that  he  will  not  stand  alone.  Crentlemen  may  have  agreed 
with  the  gentleman  from  Gloucester,  that  we  ought  not  to 
compromise  the  dignity  of  the  State  by  interfering  with  Con- 
gress upon  trivial  occasions,  and  thrusting  our  impertinent  peti- 
tions in  its  face  to  no  purpose,  that  we  should  reserve  our 
applications  for  cases  of  the  last  importance, — the  passage  of  a 
resolution,  for  instance  Mr.  Speaker,  to  falsify  and  mutilate  the 
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ConstHntionai  Eecords  of  CkingresS}  in  order  to  appease  the 
wrath  and  conciliate  the  countenance  o(  censored  sovereignty  — 
and  that  we  ought  not  to  waste  them  upon  such  paltry  matters 
as  the  prosperity  and  property  of  the  lokole  people  ; — but  now, 
Sir,  that  this  remonstrance  is  destined  to  reach  Ck>ngress,  as  no 
one  can  doubt  it  is,  I  cannot  believe  that  they  will  deny  their 
assent  to  its  principles,  or  their  vote  to  its  passage. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE  WHIGS  OF  NEW  YORK. 


A  8PBB0H  DBLIVBRKD  AT  MASONIC  HALL,  NEW  TOBK,  NOVfiMBBK  S3,  1837. 


Mb.  Matob  ahi>  GiamMws, — 

I  STAND  before  you  as  the  organ  of  a  (Ielfi;;if ion  from  the 
Whigri  of  Boston,  to  offer  yoii  their  congratuhuions  on  the  event 
which  has  given  occasion  to  Ibis  festival.  1  miylit  well  wish, 
with  the  gentleman  froin  Rhode  Island,  who  has  just  taken  his 
seat  —  and  much  better  wish  it  than  he  now  could,  since  he  has 
akeady  performed  his  own  part  so  honorably — that  this  duty 
had  failea  upon  stronger  shoulders.  Pressed  into  the  Bervice,  as 
I  was,  at  short  notice,  and  with  no  opportunity  for  pve})aration 
at  home,  and  tossed  upon  the  Sound,  as  I  have  been  until  within 
an  hour  past,  ever  since  I  left  home,  with  no  source  of  inspi- 
ration  at  hand  bat  the  fog  through  which  we  were  groping,  I 
feel  myself  no  fit  representative  either  of  those  who  have  sent 
me  here,  or  of  those  by  whom  I  am  accompanied.  Much  less 
do  I  feel  competent  to  answer  the  expectations,  or  to  do  justice 
to  the  deserts,  of  those  whom  I  address.  But  I  have  at  least 
this  consolation,  Sir, — that,  a  thousand  times  better  qualified 
for  the  position  which  I  have  the  honor  to  hold,  as  are  many  of 
those  whom  we  have  left  behind  us,  and  many  too,  let  me  add, 
of  those  whom  we  have  brought  with  us,  no  one,  no  one  of  them 
all,  whether  present  or  absent,  could  do  entire  and  perfect  justice 
to  this  occasion.  Human  language  is  adapted  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  ordinary  events,  and  to  the  expression  of  ordinary 
emotions.  Sut  its  strongest  terms  seem  weak,  and  its  choicest 
phrases  sound  common,  and  its  warmest  figures  fall  cold  and 
frozen  from  our  lips,  when  we  are  called  upon  to  deal  with  an 
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event  of  such  startling  character,  of  snch  momentous  conse- 
quence, as  that  whic  h  you  are  assembled  to  celebrate.  And  that 
tongue  has  never  found  a  place  in  mortal  mouth,  that' voice  has 
never  vibrated  on  earthly  air,  that  language  has  never  been  re- 
duced within  the  compass  of  human  sounds  or  human  signs, 
which  can  express,  with  any  approach  to  justice,  the  triumphant 
thriJl  of  joy  ^^'hich  that  event  produced  in  the  bosom  of  every 
Boston  Whig.  In  the  name  of  every  Boston  Whig,  then,  I 
congratulate  you  on  its  occurrence,  and  from  the  bottom  of  all 
their  hearts,  I  thank  you  for  the  exertions  by  which  it  was 
brought  about. 

What  is  that  event,  Sir?  h  it  the  election  of  a  handfd  of 
Whig  Senators  or  a  hundred  of  Whig  Bepresentatives  to  the 
Legislature  of  New  Yorlt?  What  possible  interest  could  the 
Whig-s  of  Boston  have  in  such  a  result  ?    The  jurisdiction  of 

those  niagistratcf?  could  never  extend,  either  for  2food  or  for  evil, 
one  inch  beyond  the  boundaries  of  your  own  Conniionwcalfh ; — 
no.  Sh-,  not  even  were  1  hey  to  stretch  and  strain  their  prerosative 
to  the  lull  dimensions  and  stature  of  the  most  approved  demo- 
cratic standards.  Is  it  the  mere  success  of  a  few  thousand  po- 
litical friends,  and  the  con.sciiuent  defeat  of  a  few  thousand  poli- 
tical foes?  Why,  Sir,  such  things  have  happened  before  since 
the  world  was  made,  and,  thank  Heaven,  they  have  been  ireUing 
to  be  pretty  frequent  within  the  last  few  months.  Eut  though 
the  Whigs  of  Bostoa  have  always  been  rejoieed  to  liear  of  them, 
they  have  never  regarded  it  as  altogether  indis]:)ensable,  or,  in- 
deed, as  anywise  inipuriani,  to  despatch  an  embassy  hundreds  of 
miles  over  sea  and  land  to  say  so.  Is  it  the  dowmight  rejection 
and  reprobation  by  a  great  majority  of  that  very  peoj)le  who, 
above  all  others,  were  relied  on  for  its  approbation  and  adoption, 
of  a  hnaneiai  policy  which  has  already  brought  embarrassment 
and  bankruptcy  upon  half  the  country,  and  which  seemed  des- 
tined in  its  further  progress  and  final  consummation  to  crush  every 
energy  and  cripple  every  industry  it  had  hitherto  spared  ?  Not 
even  this  definition,  Sir,  just  and  true  as  it  is  as  &r  as  It  goes, 
conveys  any  adequate  idea  of  the  event,  which,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Whigs  of  Boston,  you  are  now  engaged  in  celebrating* 
Embarrassment  and  bankruptcy,  indeed,  we  have  all  seen  and 
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suffered  enough  of.  The  people  for  whom  I  speak,  have  not 
merely  sympathized  with  them  elsewhere ;  they  have  shared  them 
at  home.  And  their  share,  you  well  know,  Sir,  has  been  neither 
light  nor  inconsiderable.  But  had  it  been  ten  times  greater  than 
it  was,  had  it  pleased  Heaven  to  steep  them  in  poverty  to  the 
very  lips,  so  it  had  really  been  the  work  of  Heaven,  so  it  had 
resulted  from  their  own  rashness  or  mismanagement,  so  no 
wilful  and  wanton  act  of  authority  in  other  men  had  produced 
it,  so  any  advantage,  so  even  no  detriment,  were  thereby  accru- 
ing to  the  Republic  and  its  liberties,  they  would  have  borne  it 
all,  and  more  than  all,  patiently  and  cheerfully.  Massachusetts 
Whigs  have  learned  of  thehr  Pilgrim  Fathers  to  murmur  at  no 
dispensation  of  an  overruling  Providence.  And  they  have 
learned,  too,  of  their  Patriot  Fathers,  neither  to  gainsay  nor  to 
grudge  any  amount  of  costs  and  charges  which  the  maintenance 
of  their  rights  and  liberties  may  require ;  and  that,  Sir,  whether 
payment  be  demanded  in  gold  and  silver,  or  whether  it  may  only 
be  rendered  in  the  harder  coinage  of  their  hearts,  or  in  the  purer 
currency  of  their  blood. 

It  is  then,  Mr.  Mayor  and  Gentlemen,  in  no  spirit  of  mere  party 
triumph;  it  is  with  no  feeling  of  mere  pecmiiary  relief ;  it  is  not  to 
make  merry  with  victorious  friends;  it  is  not — certainly, certainly, 
it  is  not  —  to  cxnlt  over  vant^nished  enemies;  nor  is  it  only  to 
testify  onx  exceed! n^'  joy  Th;it  llic  rnsli  and  ruinous  policy  of  the 
national  administration  bus  received  a  blow^  iroiu  wliieh  it  can 
never  rise,  and  never  in  any  dcgr(  e  reeo\  rr,  that  we  have  come 
all  the  way  from  Faneuil  Hall  to  vlYci'  you  our  hands,  and  to 
open  t(^  yon  onr  hearts  on  this  occasion.  The  Whig^^  ot  Ijosioii 
iiave  felt  that  soraoiiiing  more  than  al)  this  has  been  accom- 
plished ;  That  something  more  worthy  of  the  illuininations  and 
bonfires  and  bell-ringings,  and  all  the  signs  and  mode:-  and  shows 
of  a  people's  joy,  to  which  this  whole  day  and  this  whole  City 
is  devoted,  has  l)een  achieved.  We  have  eiMne,  Sir,  to  congra- 
tulate yon  on  a  Couatitution  restored  to  sujireiaaey,  on  the  inte- 
rests of  a  whole  people  redeemed  from  oitpres^ion,  on  the  rights 
of  a  whole  people  rciened  froiu  overt luow,  on  this  great  and 
glorious  llepublic,  witii  all  its  appurtenances  and  all  its  attri- 
butes, checked,  airestedj  stopped  — I  do  not  say  on  the  brink, 
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but — midway  down  the  steep  of  a  fatal  chasm,  and  raised  up 
and  replaced  in  safety  on  that  old  straightforward,  constitu- 
tional track  of  Liberty  and  Law,  for  which  alone  it  was  first 
constructed,  and  along  which  it  has  run  with  unmatched  speed 
for  more  than  forty  years ! 

Such,  Sir,  it  has  seemed  to  us,  is  the  event  you  this  day  cele- 
brate. Such  and  so  great  —  if  New  York  be  but  true  to  herself 
hereafter,  and  who  shall  dare  to  suggest  that  she  will  ever  again 
be  f;ilse  ?  —  such  and  so  great  wiU  be  the  results  of  her  late 
uncx  a  1 1 1  pled  a  cli  i  c  v  c  m  c  n  t . 

Sir,  this  i.>  iieirhcr  the  time  nor  the  place  for  an  argument. 
Uut  )io  argument  can  be  ueeded  to  sustain  any  thing  tliat  is 
expressed  or  any  thing  that  is  implied  in  tiie  view  we  have 
taken  of  your  vietorv.  We  all  know  that  not  only  the  prosper- 
ity, but  the  liberty  of  this  country  has,  for  eiglir  years  past,  been 
overshadowed  by  an  arbitrary  and  des[)0(ie  j)0\ver.  and  tlie  riglits 
of  the  people  tranipied  in  the  dust  by  the  iron  heel  of  a  usurp- 
ing military  favorite.  We  have  all  heard  the  will  of  one  laan 
proclaimed  absolute  lluougliout  the  land.  We  have  all  seen 
that  single  will  guiding,  governing,  controlling,  every  thing, — 
vetoing  laws  pro])oscd,  nuUifying  laws  passed,  dictating  the  pro- 
ceedings of  one  branch  of  the  legislature,  expunging  the  records 
of  the  other,  overleaping  treaty  obligations,  denying  the  validity 
of  judieial  dt'fisions,  defying  the  very  precepts  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, crushing  oUl  institutions,  creating  new  institutions,  remov- 
ing everybody  that  could  in  any  way  be  removed,  appointing 
everybody  that  was  in  any  way  to  be  appointed,  yes.  Sir,  up 
even  to  the  successor  to  that  exalted  station,  which,  fortunately 
for  the  nation,  it  could  itself  no  longer  hold,  as  the  vantage- 
ground  of  its  own  unsatiated  dominion. 

And  that  successor — what  have  we  seen  or  known  of  Mm  ? 
I  will  not  speak  of  him  as  a  man.  I  will  say  nothing  of  his 
political  character  or  personal  qualities.  I  leave  all  these  consi- 
derations to  New  York  justice— to  the  justice  of  those  who 
have  seen  him  most,  and  who  know  him  best — to  that  justice  of 
which  the  venerable  gentleman  from  Dutchess  County  has  already 
given  us  a  fair  sample,  if  not  a  full  measure.  But  what  has  he 
done  as  President  of  this  Republic  ?  What  has  he  promised,  pro- 
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posed,  or  performed,  as  the  chosea  chief  magistrate  of  thi'*  at 
people?  Coming  into  power,  and  called  upon  to  declare  bis 
purposes,  at  a  moment  when  that  whole  Bepnblic  was  wrapped 
in  thick,  wide-spread,  midnight  gloom,  and  that  whole  people 
bowed  down  beneath  a  weight  of  ailliction  almost  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  the  commercial  world,  what  light  did  he  throw 
in  upon  that  darkness?  what  consolation  did  he  offer  to  that 
affliction  ?  Light!  Sir,  it  was  the  light  of  another  night,  new- 
fallen  upon  midnight.  Consolation!  Sir, it  was  the  consolation 
of  that  angel-voice  in  Revelation,  \Yhlc'h,  after  lour  truinprts  of 
wrath  had  already  sounded,  after  the  ttiird  part  of  the  trees 
were  scathed  and  wiiliered,  and  all  the  green  grass  was  bnrnt 
lip,  after  the  rliird  part  of  the  sea  had  become  blood,  and  the 
third  j)art  ol'  the  ships  were  destroyed,  after  the  third  part  of  the 
glorious  sun  and  stars  were  smitten  and  had  ceased  to  shine, 
was  heard  crying  in  Heaven,  — "  Woe,  woe,  woe,  to  the  in  habit- 
us of  the  earth,  by  reason  of  the  other  voices  of  the  trumpets 
which  are  yet  to  sound!" 

Happily,  Sir,  this  voice  was  not  uttered,  in  the  present  case, 
under  any  sanction  of  Divine  right.  Happily,  the  inhabiiers 
of  the  earth  to  whom  it  relab^d,  were  not,  in  tliis  instance, 
the  doomed  subjects  of  a  supreme,  original,  unquestionable 
authority.  The  power  from  wliieh  it  proceeded  was  a  mere 
human  power — an  entirely  derivative  i)ower  —  an  easily  con- 
trollable power.  And  more  tliaii  all.  it  was  a  power  derived 
from  thai  very  people,  and  responsible  to  tliat  very  people,  upon 
whom  all  these  past  woes  liad  ialicn,  and  all  thebC  future  woes 
were  about  to  fall.  If  that  people  would,  they  could  hear  the 
voice.  If  they  would,  they  could  interpret  its  tones.  If  they 
would,  tbey  could  avert  its  dreadful  denunciations,  and  put  it 
to  shame  and  to  silence  forever.  And,  Sir,  it  is  the  very  event 
upon  which  we  have  been  sent  to  congratulate  you  this  day, 
that  the  people  of  this  great  State  of  New  York  have  heard  it, 
have  understood  it,  and  have,  as  far  as  on  them  depends,  con- 
demned it  to  shame  and  to  silence  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Mayor,  the  triumph  of  this  day,  neither  in  itself  nor  in  its 
influences,  relates  to  your  own  State  only.  No,  Sir,  I  see  the 
whole  people  of  this  country  rising  up  to  claim  a  share  in  it 
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The  State  of  New  York,  by  its  wide-spread  territory  and  thick- 
settled  population,  by  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  its  soil,  by 
the  indomitable,  and,  1  had  almost  said,  illimitable,  enterprise  of 
its  seaboard,  and  by  all  the  countless  attributes  of  wealth  and 
pride  and  power  with  which  it  is  crowded,  exerts  an  infiueiice 
over  the  concerns  of  this  Kepublic,  to  which  not  even  its  great 
number  of  actual  votes  in  the  national  councils  furnishes  any 
adequate  index.  But  this  is  not  all  It  has  been  reserved  to 
this  great  State  to  give  that  last  finishing  stroke  to  a  series  of 
strokes,  that  last  crowning  victory  to  a  series  of  victories,  with- 
out which  all  the  rest  would  have  been  weUnigh  wasted^  but 
with  which  the  cause  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  people  is 
secure ! 

And  there  is  still  another  view,  Sir,  in  which  the  whole  coun* 
try  may  be  said  to  claim  a  share  in  this  triumphal  jubilee. 
Many  of  the  States  of  this  Union,  almost  all  of  those  which  are 
represented  here  to-day,  and  many  of  those  which  are  not  repre- 
sented, have  already  asserted  that  claim  for  themselves  at  the 
polls.  Maine  has  done  it;  Rhode  Island  has  done  it;  Vermont 
has  done  it ;  Massachusetts,  I  need  not  say,  has  done  it  It  has 
been  asserted  by  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Ohio ;  by 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and,  I  had  almost  added, 
Michigan;  but  I  have  this  instant  learned  that  Michigan  has 
at  length  been  ascertained  to  have  given  a  majority  of  nearly 
four  hundred  votes  in  favor  of  our  adversaries, — 

'•  oh,  mighf}'  C.T"?nr!  dost  thou  lie  low. 
Are  all  thy  cotiqueHtti,  triumplis,  glories,  spoils, 
Shrunk  to  this  little  measure  I " 

But,  Sir,  with  this  single  exception,  if,  indeed,  an  exception  it 
can  be  called,  all  the  States  which  I  liave  named  have  asserted 
by  their  own  noble  acts,  an  indisputable  claim  to  a  share  in  the 
triumphs  of  this  day.  But  why  should  we  stop  there,  Sir  ?  Who 
shall  fix  the  limits  of  that  great  tide  of  regeneration. which  is 
now  washing  over  the  land  I  Who  shall  i^ay  unto  it,  —  thus  far 
shalt  thou  go  and  no  further  ?  Who  shall  declare  that  here  its 
proud  waves  shall  be  stayed  ?  For  one,  Mr.  Mayor,  I  am  con- 
tent with  no  enumeration  of  the  States  which  are  at  this 
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monienv,  by  great  majorities  of  the  people,  in  favor  of  Wliig 
principles  and  a  Whig  poliey,  which  does  not  embrace  the  whole 
six-and-twenty  of  our  beh)vod  Union.  New  York  and  Massa- 
chu.serts  have  had  an  opporinnity  to  show  and  make  ch^nrly 
manifest  wiiat  thev  are  in  favor  of,  and  so  have  all  the  other 
States  to  which  I  havo  referred.  Bui  lei  us  be  sh)W  to  shut  out 
from  tliis  gk)rLou8  company  of  patriot  States,  those  to  whonn  no 
such  opportunity  has  yet  been  afforded.  Their  tiiire  and  their 
turn  wili  yet  come,  and  that  shortly;  and  let  us  have  no  fear  for 
the  results.  Depend  upon  it.  Sir,  the  people,  the  whole  people, 
are  coming; —  1  should  rather  say,  thev  have  come;  —  conae  to 
their  own  senses;  come  to  their  own  salvation;  come  to  the 
pulling  down  of  the  strongholds  of  corruption;  come  to  the 
resloraiion  of  fallen  liberty;  come  to  the  reestablishment,  in  all 
their  beauty  and  in  all  their  strength,  of  the  old  constitutioiial 
bulwarks  of  this  Republic  I 

But  I  must  not  trespass  longer  on  yom-  time.  Once  more,  in 
behalf  of  the  Whigs  of  Boston,  I  cougratulate  you  on  your 
success;  once  more,  I  thank  you  for  your  exertions.  And  not 
in  their  behalf  only.  In  behalf  of  the  whole  great  body  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Whigs  —  I  know  all  their  hearts,  and  am  not  afiraid  to 
speak  for  them  all — in  behalf  of  them  all,  of  every  occupation 
and  profession ;  in  behalf  of  Whig  mechanics,  who  have  taken 
the  measure  of  true  patriotism  from  the  rule  of  a  Paul  Revere ; 
in  behalf  of  Whig  farmers,  who  have  ploughed  the  straight  fur- 
row of  a  Prescott  and  a  Hawley ;  in  behalf  of  Whig  merchants, 
who  have  learned  to  sum  up  the  great  account  of  public  duty 
from  the  ledger  of  a  John  Hancock ; — in  behalf  of  them  all,  of 
every  county,  town,- and  district  of  the  State,  whether  scattered 
over  the  plains  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  or  clustered  at  the 
foot  of  Bunker  Hill,  or  crowded  within  the  precincts  of  Fanenil 
Hall ; — wherever  they  are,  from  the  furthest  reach  of  either  Cape 
to  the  line  where  their  territory  embraces  and  becomes  one  with 
your  owig; — in  behalf  of  every  one  of  them  —  all  and  every- 
where true,  all  and  everywhere  triumphant —  I  congratulate  you, 
I  thank  you,  and  in  the  name  of  them  all,  I  offer  yon  the  right 
hand  of  a  hearty,  genuine,  Whig  fellowship. 
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It  is  not  witliont  a  good  deal  of  distrust,  IVIr.  Chnirnian,  thai  I 
find  myself  on  rhc  floor  of  the  Honne.  Dnrini^  the  early  l)arr  of 
the  session,  T  will  confess.  T  mor(^  than  once  desired  to  he  tficre. 
More  than  once  did  I  find  the  opening  line  of  the  old  iioman  Sa- 
tirist rising  to  my  lips  —  semper  ego  auditor  iantum?  nnnqumn" 
7i''  rrponani  /  —  must  I  always  be  a  mere  hearer?  shall  I  oever 
have  a  chance  to  reply?  And  sometimes  I  was  almost  disposed 
to  qnarrel  with  the  unmerited  honor  which  had  seemingly 
doomed  me  to  a  perpetual  silence.  But  these  feelings  have  now 
been  so  long  restrained,  that  T  fear  something  beside  the  dispo- 
sition to  mingle  in  debate  may  have  passed  away.  Certainly, 
Sir,  it  would  have  been  any  thing  but  a  matter  of  regret  to  me 
if  the  yeas  and  nays  had  been  called  ou  these  resolutions  a 
week  or  more  ago,  when  they  first  came  up  in  the  orders  of  the 
day.  Discussed  as  the  Sub-Treasury  system  had  been,  almost 
without  intermisaion  for  six  months  past,  in  Congress^in  caucus, 
in  the  newspapers,  and  at  the  fireside,  I  should  have  been  quite 
content,  for  one,  to  have  let  it  pass  here,  at  so  late  an  hour  of 
the  session,  entirely  without  debate. 

It  was  suggested  by  the  gentleman  firom  Gloucester,  (Mr. 
Bantoul,)  in  opposition  to  such  a  course,  that  the  House  was 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  merits  of  the  measure  —  that  not  thirty 
of  them  knew  what  the  Sub-Treasury  system  was.  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
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members  pretty  well  UDderstood  and  appreciated  that  system. 
I  have  no  idea  that  any  considerable  number  of  them  were  then, 
or  are  now,  desirous  of  a  nearer  or  more  familiar  acquaintance 
with  it.  At  any  rate,  I  believe  that  the  minds  of  the  whole 
House  are  made  up  upon  it.  I  believe  the  minds  of  the  whole 
people  are  made  up  upon  it.  I  have  no  hope,  certainly,  of 
changing  a  single  shade  of  public  or  private  sentiment  by  any 
thing  I  can  say  in  favor  of  these  resolutions ;  and  I  will  add 
that  I  have  no  particular  apprehension  that  any  thing  that  has 
been  said,  or  that  may  be  said,  against  them,  will  work  any 
very  material  change  in  that  public  or  that  private  sentiment 
I  heartily  wish,  therefore,  that  we  had  come  to  the  vote  a  week 
ago,  and  had  speeded  the  resolutions  on  their  errand  to  the 
Capitol,  to  do  whatever  of  good  or  evil  they  may  be  designed  or 
destined  to  effect. 

But  it  has  been  ordered  otherwise.  The  opponents  of  the 
resolutions  demanded,  claimed,  insisted  on,  a  discussion.  And 
in  conformiiy  with  their  convenlonoe  and  agreeably  to  their  sug* 
gestion,  if  not  directly  upon  their  motion,  a  time  for  that  discus- 
sion was  assigned.  Four  days  have  now  nearly  elapsed  since 
that  time  arrived,  and  we  all  know  how  they  have  been  occu- 
pied. The  first  was  taken  up  by  the  gentleman  from  Glouces- 
ter, in  proposing  and  pressing  sundry  amendments  to  the  resolu- 
tions, all  of  which  were  rejected  by  large  majorities.  The  first 
hour  or  more  of  the  second  day  was  employed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Marblehead,  (Mr.  Robinson,)  in  an  cfl'cctive  speech 
against  the  resolutions;  and  the  gentleman  from  Gloucester, 
rising  again  as  his  friend  from  Marblehead  took  his  seat,  has 
held  the  floor  from  that  time  to  this.  I  cannot  help  hoping,  iMr. 
Chairman,  under  all  these  cii'curnsTaiK-es,  that  the  whole  waste 
of  public  livue  and  public  money  which  this  j)rolracted  coutro- 
ver^^y  will  have  coft,  is  not  destined  To  be  charged  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  majority  in  this  llonse.  Tt  it  be,  liowcver,  there 
will  only  be  another  warnini:'  added  to  a  list  oi  wiuaiiiigs 
already  neither  short  uor  unediiyiiii;.  against  tlie  laaniiestation 
of  an  excessive  courtesy  and  the  accordance  of  too  mawy  indul- 
gences to  poHlieal  opponents. 

The  gentleman  ironi  Gloucester,  in      remarki^  on  Thursday, 
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took  occasion  to  allude  to  Mr.  Webster.  Lie  observed,  if  I  re- 
member visjlit,  that  he  had  made  a  particular  study  of  his  poli- 
tical character,  and  should  bu  glad  of  an  opportuuit}"  to  show 
up  its  consistency  to  the  House.  This  was  not  a  new  topic, 
Sir,  with  the  gentieman  from  Gloucester.  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  meeting  him  upoo  it  last  winter.  But  though  he  has 
repeated  his  remarks,  I  do  not  intend  to  repeat  mine.  The 
political  character  of  Mr.  Webster  needs  no  defence.  It  is  safe 
in  the  custody,  not  of  his  own  Massachusetts  constituents 
merely,  but  of  the  whole  American  people,  whose  faithful  sol- 
dier and  servant  he  has  so  long  been.  It  is  safe,  I  might  better 
say,  in  its  own  invincible  greatness,  in  its  own  invulnerable 
strength.  But  there  is  one  part  of  that  character,  which,  bow- 
ever  the  gentleman  from  Gloucester  may  have  studied,  he  cer- 
tainly has  not  yet  learned.  I  mean  that  magnanimity  of  which 
an  interesting  anecdote  has  recently  been  related  in  the  papers 
of  the  day. 

It  appears  that  during  the  late  great  speech  of  Mr.  Webster, 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  on  the  very  subject  we  are 
now  considering,  just  as  he  was  about  to  bear  down  on  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan of  Pennsylvania,  it  was  suggested  to  him  that  that  gen- 
tleman's hands  were  tied  by  certain  instructions  which  he  had 
received  from  his  State  Legislature ;  and  what  was  our  Sena- 
tor's reply  ?  I  will  not  say  another  word  about  him  —  I  will 
not  even  look  in  that  direction."  —  The  gentleman  from  Glouces- 
ter, on  the  contrary,  having  been  goaded  and  stung  to  the  quick 
by  the  unpalatable  truths  which  had  been  told,  in  a  previous 
debate,  of  the  administration  which  he  supports,  and  having 
considered  it  inexpedient  to  reply  during  that  debate,  and  hav- 
ing nursed  his  wrath  to  keep  it  warm  until  these  Sub-Treasury 
resolutions  should  come  up  fordiscns^'ion.  had  no  sooner  gained 
audience  upon  them,  than  he  vented  the  whole  amount  and 
accumulation  of  his  ire,  the  whole  principal  and  interest  of  his 
indignation — upon  whom.  Sir?  XJpon  any  one  who  had  as- 
saulted, or  insulted,  or  in  any  way  injured  him  ?  Upon  any 
one  even,  w^ho  was  in  a  position  to  defend  himself  when  at- 
tacked ?  No,  Sir,  nO|  but  partly  on  the  distinguished  Senator 
to  whom  I  have  already  alluded  —  five  hundred  miles  distant 
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from  him  in  person,  and  infinitely  farther  removed  in  character 
from  the  utmost  reach  of  any  shafts  which  he  could  throw  — 
and  partly  npon  one  who,  though  personally  present,  and  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  whatever  words  or  looks  it  might  ])!(  ase  the 
gentleman  to  throw  at  him,  was  entirely  prevented,  by  his  offi- 
cial position,  from  resisting,  resenting,  or  in  any  way  noticing 
them. 

Sir,  I  will  confess  that  on  the  occasion  to  which  I  allude,  I 
felt  in  no  small  degree  complimented  at  being  coupled  with  the 
great  Massachusetts  statesman  in  the  eensure  of  the  gentleman 
from  Gloucester.  But  this  was  by  no  means  the  only  occasion 
on  which  T  luivc  been  subjected  to  his  attacks,  and  heretofore  T 
have  had  no  awch  good  company  to  eonpoie  ine,  while  my  hands 
have  been  equally  lied  behind  me.  'J'hc  gentleman  brpt  knows 
his  own  inolivcs  and  ]Tnrposep,  but  h  cannot  have  e?ca|)e(l  ob- 
servation, that  from  the  beginning-  of  the  session  to  this  iionr, 
he  has  oniittcd  no  opporkinity  which  has  occurred,  or  w  hich 
could  he  created,  to  ca>t  consnrc  and  cuntinnely  u])on  the  Chair. 
Fortlic  first  time,  Sir,  lam  now  in  a  condilion  to  retort.  I?ntlet 
nic  asisure  the  House  that  T  do  not  intend  to  avail  mysell'  of  my 
position  for  any  .^uch  purpo>o.  Certainly,  Sir,  I  have  not  risen 
with  any  such  intent,  and  1  hope  to  sit  down  wiiiioui  haviijg 
been  betrayed  into  any  t^nch  act.  Placed  )iy  the  indulgence  of 
the  House  in  a  station  where  it  is  my  duty  to  cheek  pcrsonaHiy 
and  enforce  decorum  in  others,  I  will  not  vokmtarily  exlill/it  a 
violation  of  order  in  my  own  person.  1  will  not  be  provoked 
into  a  personal  ■dlLcicalioii  wlih  ihc  gentleman  from  Gloucester. 
He  has  brandished  his  lance,  and  shaken  his  red  llag,  and  played 
the  Alaiaduic  in  vain.  His  taunts  and  provocaiioud  1  give  to 
the  wind.  To  his  arguments,  if  he  has  uttered  any,  and  I 
should  chance  to  meet  them  along  my  track,  1  will  pay  the 
respect  of  a  passing  notice.   And  now,  Sir,  to  the  subject 

It  is  one,  I  need  hardly  say,  of  no  small  compass  or  compre- 
hension. It  calls  upon  us  to  look  both  before  and  after.  The 
measure  to  which  these  resolutions  relate,  is  at  once  a  goal  and 
a  starting  point  in  national  affairs.  It  is  the  end  of  one  series 
of  experiments,  and  it  is  the  beginning  of  another.  And  in 
order  to  understand  its  real  nature,  we  ought  to  look  to  what 
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is  past,  as  well  as  to  what  is  to  come.  We  oiisfJit  to  see 
clearly  of  what  it  is  the  coiisuininatiou,  aud  of  whax  it  is  the 
conimencenient. 

When  our  lionoied  fellow-citizen,  Mr.  John  Qiiincy  Adams, 
was  iiippl;uitcd  ill  riu'  IVesidejitiai  chair,  soiiu;  nine  years  ago, 
by  General  Jackson,  the  cuncuuy  of  the  United  States  was  not 
surpassed  in  convenience,  uniformity,  or  soundness,  by  that  of 
any  other  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  It  enjoyed  un- 
bounded confidence.  It  afforded  universal  satisfaction.  From 
no  quarter  of  the  Union,  from  neither  political  party,  was  there 
a  breath  breathed  against  it.  The  party  by  whom  the  change 
of  administration  was  effected,  had  not  been  slow  in  hunting 
up  all  manner  of  imaginary  grievances  which  they  might  pro- 
mise and  pledge  themselves  to  hunt  down.  They  complained 
of  the  extravagance  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  they  have  shown  the 
justice  of  that  complaint  by  doubling,  and  in  some  years  trebling, 
the  annual  amount  of  the  national  expenses.  They  complained 
of  political  corruption,  and  they  have  since  given  us  plainly  to 
perceive  what  they  understood  by  political  purity.  They  pledged 
themselves  to  ^  a  thorough  and  searching  reform,"  and  the  thou- 
sands of  political  adversaries  who  have  been  punished,  and  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  political  friends  who  have  been  rewarded, 
through  the  medium  of  the  appointing  power,  have  clearly 
manifested  what  that  thorough  and  searching  reform  was  in- 
tended to  be.  But  of  the  currency  of  the  country  they  made 
no  complaint.  For  that  they  promised  nothing.  And  most 
fortunate  would  it  have  been,  if  with  regard  to  it  they  had  per- 
formed nothing. 

But  not  such  was  their  wisdom.  Not  such  our  fate.  For  the 
first  year  or  two,  however,  every  thing  went  on  well  and  quietly 
in  this  respect.  Indeed,  it  will  be  found  that  in  more  than  one  of 
their  early  Executive  messages^  not  a  few  phrases  of  compli- 
ment and  eulogy  were  rounded  on  the  goodness  of  the  cirr  n'nt- 
ing  medium,  and  on  the  services  of  its  great  regulator,  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States.  Particular  praise  was  bestowed  on  the 
Bank  for  its  disinteregted  efforts  iii  enabling  the  (Tovernment  to 
complete  the  payment  of  the  national  debt  But  in  a  moment, 
and  without  a  note  of  warning,  a  change  came  over  the  spirit  of 
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the  administration.  The  currency,  but  yesterday  deemed  sound 
and  healthful,  was  to-day  discovered  to  bf^  rli^nns^od  and  rotten. 
The  Bank,  but  yesterday  commended  and  eulogized,  was  to-day 
pronounced  iiticonstittttionaT,  corrupt,  dangerous  to  liberty.  In 

wilful  disregard  of  the  existing  and  long-established  rates  of  do- 
mestic exchanges,  it  wn?  declared  to  have  failed  in  affording 
a  nniform  currency,  and  with  a  hardihood  of  assertion  which 
excited  derision  thron^'hout  the  country,  was  proclaimed  an 
unsafe  depository  of  the  public  monevs. 

Whetlirr  ihh  extraordinary  transition  from  praise  to  scandal, 
from  admiration  to  aversion,  from  commendation  to  condemna' 
lion,  was  tlie  result  of  that  sordid  repulse  wliieh  the  administra- 
tion had  sLisfaincd  in  certain  notorious  proposals  to  the  liranch 
bank  in  New  Hampshire,  those  vvho  know  any  thing  of  the  his- 
Xorv  of  political  coquetry  and  caprice  can  judge  as  wcl!  as  I. 
lUit  the  facts  wp  all  know.    The  institution  was  doomed  to  be 
at  once  didc-arded  frotii  further  em[)loyrnent.    The  renewal  of 
its  cliartcr  wa-  v<-toed.    The  public  treasure  was  removed  from 
its  vaults.    And  war  to  tlic  knife  was  declared  against  it.  and 
all  concerned  with  it.    Its  o/Iicers  were  denounced.    Its  Presi- 
dent was  served  up  in  the  government  journals  under  every 
odious  nieknamc  and  (epithet;  —  all  his  acas  set  in  the  Executive 
note-boolc,  learned  and  couucd  by  role,  and  the  greater  part  of 
every  Executive  message  devoted  to  their  recital  to  the  people. 
To  use  the  language  of  Mr.  Senator  King  of  Georgia,  who,  be 
it  remembered,  only  parted  company  with  the  administration  at 
the  late  extra  session  of  Congress,   if  Mr.  Biddle  expanded,  he 
was  bribing  the  country ',  if  he  contracted  he  was  ruining  the 
country ;  if  he  imported  specie,  he  was  speculating  on  the 
country ;  if  be  exported  specie,  he  was  conspiring  against  the 
country ;  if  he  stood  up,  he  was  impudent ;  if  he  sat  down,  he 
was  suspicious ;  if  he  lay  down,  he  was  useless ;  and  whenever 
he  made  a  move,  whether  he  crossed  above  or  below  the  Execu- 
tive, he  equally  mudded  the  waters.''   But  enough  of  Mr.  Bid- 
die.   The  removal  of  the  deposits  was  of  course  succeeded  by 
their  distribution  among  the  selected  State  banks.   With  this 
distribution  went  letters  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  en- 
joining upon  the  new  recipients  to  loan  their  deposits  liberally 
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among  the  people.  And  this  injunction  was  more  than  fulfilled. 
Then  followed  the  importation  of  gold  to  the  amount  of  thirty 
or  forty  millions  of  dollars,  partly  on  account  of  foreign  claims, 
and  partly  as  a  matter  of  outright  purchase  and  trade  by  the 
Executive  or  his  agents.  Then  came  the  clumsy,  if  not  wilfully 
harassing,  execution  of  the  surplus  distribution  act,  to  which  the 
President  had  given  at  length  a  reluctant  assent.*'  And  last 
of  all,  to  dose  this  strange,  eventful  history,  was  issued  that 
well-known  Treasury  order,  by  which  all  payments  for  public 
lands  were  to  be  made  in  gold  and  silver. 

These,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  the  Executive  measures  which  have 
been  the  heralds  and  harbingers  of  the  Sub-Treasury  system. 
This  is  that  series  of  experiments  by  which  its  approach  has 
been  announced,  and  its  way  prepared  before  it.  But  there 
have  been  other  simultaneous  events  in  the  affairs  of  the  coun- 
try. There  have  been  mercantile  distresses  and  pecuniary  press- 
ures, thickly  crowded  along  the  whole  period  in  which  these 
measures  have  been  executed.  There  has  been  a  total  derange- 
ment of  the  currency  and  exchanges,  a  perfect  prostration  of 
credit,  and,  to  describe  all  in  one  phrase,  a  general  suspension  of 
payments  throughout  the  country.  And  there  is  no  more  im- 
portant inquiry  in  the  discussion  in  which  we  are  engaged,  than 
whether  these  events?  also  are  to  be  comprised  in  the  catalogue 
of  Executive  acts,  or,  in  other  words,  whether  the  national  ad- 
ministration is  directly  or  indirectly  responsible  for  their  occur- 
rence. 

Some  of  tlic  2;ciitUMiu'ii.  Sir,  witli  wlunn  I  am  acciistomod  to 
act  hero  nnd  (^Isewlicre,  liuve,  in  a  prcvion?^  drbate,  exct'edincjly 
quaiiiit'd  tlioir  rercreiK-o  of  iliL-se  cveiils  to  Kxccalivr  acticin. 
From  any  and  all  e;urh  (inaliticatjon  T  desire  to  dissent.  For 
one,  I  de-ire  to  be  understood,  now  and  at  all  times,  to  charge 
the  whole  of  ti:ie  late  crisis — rdl  about  it  that  has  been  pecu- 
liarly aggravated  and  overwhelming,  all  about  it  that  has  dis- 
liiigui-hed  it  from  the  thon«and  and  one  temporary  calamities 
whieh  have  cla-qnered  the  history  of  commerce  in  all  age's  and 
countries,  all  about  it  that  has  made  it  the  crisis  that  it  has  been 
and  still  is,  —  to  these  measures  of  the  national  administration. 
Contractions  and  expansions,  extensions  and  levukious,  are,  I 
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know,  to  some  extent,  the  necessary  and  inevitable  incidents  to 
commercial  operations.  They  are  doubtless  more  frequent  and 
more  formidable  where  the  circulating  medium  of  commerce  id 
paper  than  where  it  is  metallic,  or,  in  other  words,  where  that 
medium  if  generally  abundant  than  where  it  is  generally  j^carct^, 
or.  in  still  other  ]')hraseologv,  where  eoniniercc  ha'^  a  wide, 
range,  llian  where  it  has  :i  narrow  one.  But  whatever  its  range 
and  whatever  its  medinrn,  they  lu'long  to  commerce,  as  natnrally 
and  as  necessarily  as  the  tides  l)e]ong  to  the  ocean,  which  is  the 
great  highway  of  commerce.  And  sometimes  they  are  produced 
by  causes  with  which  the  natnre  or  the  amomit  of  the  circaiating 
medium  have  no  comieciion.  Whether  their  departure  and  re- 
turri  can  be  calculated  and  predicted  with  al!  the  accuracy  of  a 
comet's  tail,  as  has  been  maintained  by  the  gentleman  from 
Gloucester,  I  will  not  undertake  to  assert.  lam  willing,  how- 
ever, to  adinil,  if  anybody  desires  the  admib.sion,  Lliat  one  of 
these  ordin^uy  contractions  or  revulsions  was  to  have  been  ex- 
pected, and  might  have  ocevn-rcd,  at,  or  abouL  iliC  time  at  which 
this  great  crisis  was  developed,  even  if  General  Jack:soii  had 
never  been  elevated  to  (he  Presidency. 

But  notwithstanding  this  admission,  and  in  entire  consist- 
ency with  all  that  it  implies,  I  assert  again  my  unwavering 
and  unalterable  conviction  that  but  for  his  l^residency,  and 
but  for  his  policy  in  relation  to  the  currency,  this  crisis  could 
never  have  occurred.  All  that  has  lifted  it  above  the  level  of 
common  commcrdal  reactions,  all  that  has  constituted  it  an 
era  in  the  history  of  the  country  and  of  its  commerce — an 
era,  1  might  as  well  say,  in  the  history  of  all  countries  and  of 
all  commerce,  is  in  my  judgment  to  be  ascribed  solely  and 
unqualifiedly  to  the  national  administration.  And  as  to 
the  final  and  fatal  catastrophe  of  the  crisis,  the  suspension  of 
specie  payments,  I  hold  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
in  1837,  as  morally  responsible  for  its  occurrence,  as  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  was,  just  forty  years  before,  when  the 
same  event  was  brought  about  in  England  under  the  express 
authority  of  Orders  in  CouncU.  Yes,  Sir,  Orders  in  Council 
did  the  deed  in  this  case  as  in  that;  those  Treasury  orders 
which,  while  they  produced  all  the  disasters  of  their  prototypes 
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in  1797,  were  hardly  less  arbitrary,  hardly  less  tyraDnical,  than 
those  later  Orders  in  Council  against  which  General  Jackson 
himself  so  nobly  contended,  and  over  which  he  so  gloriously  tri- 
umphed at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans. 

Gentlemen  who  differ  from  me  in  this  position  will  adduce 
many  other  and,  as  they  hold,  independent  causes  of  these 
events.  They  will  tell  you  of  the  multiplication  of  banks. 
And  I  agree  with  them  that  this  has  been  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  crisis.  But  what  induced  and  stimulated  and  made 
way  for  the  multiplication  of  banks?  They  will  tell  you  of 
the  excessive  issues  of  banks.  And  again  I  agree  with  them 
that  this  has  been  one  of  the  causes  of  the  crisis.  But  what 
caused  these  excessive  issues  of  the  banks  ?  They  will  tell  yon 
of  overtrading  and  overaction  in  all  departments  of  business,  of 
speculations  in  Western  lands,  and  of  gambling  and  swindling 
in  all  sorts  of  worthless  stocks.  And  still  again  I  agree  with 
them  that  these  were  among  the  causes  of  the  crisis.  But  still 
I  ask,  what  caused  this  overtrading  and  overaction,  this  specu- 
lation and  gambling  and  swindling?  Why  this  stopping  short 
at  second  causes?  Are  these  excessive  creations  and  issues  of 
banks,  these  extravagant  operations  of  trade  and  business,  these 
wild  and  wicked  speculations  in  stocks  and  stones,  the  natural 
and  necessary  results  of  any  thing  in  our  national  condition, 
moral,  social,  or  political  ?  If  so,  why  has  their  manifestation 
been  reserved  for  this  precise  period  of  our  history?  Why  have 
llicy  never  been  exhibited  before,  or  never  bnt  once  before,  and 
tliar  but  partially  and  in  connection  with  a  portion  of  the  ^^anae 
extraordinary  and  unusual  circumstances.  Hy  what  bad  fortune 
of  General  Jackson's  was  it  —  a  man.  by  tlio  way,  wlio  secnis  to 
ine  never  to  have  met  with  any  tiling  but  the  best  of  fortnae, 
who,  by  a  kind  of  j"ko  of  fortune,'  was  raised  to  a  piiniaelii  of 
power  which  might  not  have  so  di/zicd  him,  had  he  ever  dreamed 
of  it  in  advnnee,  —  by  what  bad  fortune  of  his  was  it,  I  repeat, 
that  this  commercial  outbreak,  tiiis  financial  freshet,  if  I  may  ?o 
spealif  was  ret^erved  to  signalize  his  accession  to  authority  I  And 
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if  these  excesses  anil  extrnvrigatiees  have  not  been  ilio  natural 
results  of  our  national  coiisiituLiou  or  condition,  \\  hat  has  pro- 
duced them  ?  What  raging  dog-star,  what  influence  oi  Dragon's 
tail  or  Ursa  Major,  what  spherical  predominance  or  heavenly 
compulsion,  what  thrusting  on  of  deity  or  of  devil,  has  effected 
these  marvellous  aberrations  from  our  ordinary  principles  and 
practices  1  How  has  it  happened,  Sir,  that  one  half  the  people 
of  the  country  have  been  mad,  like  Hamlet,  just  north^north-west, 
and  sane  enough  towards  every  other  point  of  the  compass  ? 

It  cannot,  Mr.  Chairman,  be  necessary  to  resort  to  any  such 
absurd  and  extravagant  hypotheses  to  explain  the  first  outset  and 
impulse  of  the  crisis  that  has  occurred.  I  know  that  the  opera^ 
tions  of  commerce  are  intricate  and  complex.  I  know  that  the 
influences  which  ordinarily  affect  credit  are  subtle  and  puzzling 
to  the  sense.  And  as  I  have  listened,  day  after  day,  to  the  count- 
less contradictory  views  which  have  been  presented  here  on  the 
subject  of  banks,  credit,  and  currency,  I  have  been  disposed  to 
apply  to  them  what  an  old  poet  wrote  so  well  of  honor,  and  to 
say,— 

Credit  is  likft  the  glassy  LubMe 
WhiVh  cives  pliilosophcrs  so  much  tronWo, 
Whose  least  part  a'acked,  Uio  whole  does  Hy, 
And  wits  are  crackied  to  find  out  why. 

But  while  this  is  true  of  the  ordinary  operations  of  trade  and 
the  ordinary  influences  upon  credit,  it  has  no  application  be- 
yond them.  No  puzzling  of  the  brains,  or  cracking  of  the  wits 
is  necessary  to  discover  the  causes  of  great  and  extraordinary 
crises.  They  are  not  brought  about  by  intricate  operations  or 
subtle  influences.  Power,  power,  divine  or  human,  miraculous 
or  malicious,  can  alone  produce  them ;  and  when  produced,  they 
are  their  own  interpreters,  and  rarely  fail  to  point  at  onee  and 
plainly  to  their  author.  And  this  crisis  which  we  are  considering, 
seems  to  me,  above  ail  others  that  I  have  ever  heard  or  read  of, 
in  its  whole  inception,  progress,  and  close,  to  point  so  plainly,  so 
clearly,  so  directly  to  the  national  adminbtration  —  its  second 
causes,  in  which  we  are  all  agreed,  seem  so  closely  and  insepa- 
rably connected  with  the  executive  measures  to  which  I  have 
referred — as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubting  by  what  or  by  whom 
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it  has  been  prodaced.  Sir,  I  intend  to  cast  no  imputation  upon 
any  member  or  class  of  members  in  this  House.  I  know  that 
honest  men  differ  upon  this  subject  But  I  cannot  help  saying 
that  having  divested  myself  repeatedly,  as  far  as  I  was  able,  of 
every  party  bias  and  political  prejudice,  and  having  examined 
this  qaestion  again  and  again  with  all  the  candor  and  all  the 
care  I  could  bring  to  it,  I  never  have  been  able  to  conceive  how 
any  honest  mind  could  exculpate  the  Government  from  a  main 
and  primary  agency  in  the  production  of  this  crisis. 

I  will  not  weary  the  House  by  going  deeply  into  the  argument 
by  which  this  conclusion  has  been  reached.  It  has  been  pre- 
sented  to  the  country  frequently  of  late,  and  with  far  greater 
force  than  I  could  bring  to  it  But  there  are  two  very  simple  views 
of  the  subject,  to  which  I  cannot  forbear  to  aak  a  moments 
attention.  They  seem  to  me  to  be  conclusive  to  this  extent,  if 
no  further,— they  change  the  burden  of  proof,  and  throw  upon 
the  Government  the  responsibility  ot  showing  their  own  inno- 
cence ;  a  work  in  which,  I  need  hardly  say,  they  have  thus  far 
signally  failed. 

The  first  of  these  views  is  derived  from  the  well-known  histo- 
rical fact,  that  there  was  the  same  multiplication  of  banks,  the 
same  extension  of  bank  credits,  the  sanie  pp(!culation  and  over- 
trading, and  the  same  suspension  of  specie  payments — the  same 
I  mean  in  kind,  though  falling  far  short  in  deorce  and  exfent  — 
when  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  broken  up  in  Is]  I  ,  and 
when  the  fjovernment  resorted  to  temporary  expedients,  as  now, 
to  conduct  the  linanees  of  the  country.  Now  if  there  be  any 
truth  ill  the  old  axiom,  that  lilce  causes  produce  like  results,  I 
pray  gentlemen  to  tell  iks  what  like  cau«PK  existed  and  operated 
in  these  only  periods  of  our  national  history  in  wliich  these  like 
results  have  hevn  exhibited,  except  the  government  measures  to 
which  I  have  alluded. 

The  second  of  these  views  is  not  less  simple,  nor  is  eiHier  of 
them  ic^s  ^atisfact{>ry  for  being  simple.  It  is  this.  AVhen  (  u  ne- 
ral  Jackson  was  inaugurated,  the  currency  was  sound  and  good. 
He  undertook  to  make  it  better.  He  laid  his  hands  upon  it  for 
that  purpose,  and  in  the  mid^i  of  his  exp(aiinents,  the  explosion 
took  place.    The  currency  is  prostrated,  and  public  credit  lies 
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dead  at  his  feet.  And  now  who  shall  say  that  this  was  not  his 
work,  and  the  result  of  his  operations  ?  If  ever  there  was  a  ease 
of  a  criminal  caaght  in  the  act,  siich  seems  to  me  to  be  the  case 
of  the  government.  Were  an  individaal  culprit  brought  to  the 
bar  under  precisely  the  same  amount  of  circumstantial  testimony, 
unless  he  could  offer  some  better  and  more  plausible  vindication 
than  the  administration  have  yet  produced,  I  verily  believe  there 
is  not  a  jury  in  the  land  who  would  give  him  a  verdict  of  acquit* 
td,  any  more  than  they  would  acquit  a  person  charged  with 
stealing,  who  was  caught  on  the  premises  in  which  the  theft  was 
committed,  or  a  person  accused  of  assassination,  whose  hand 
was  still  wefc  with  the  blood  of  his  prostrate  victim. 

But  let  us  suppose  a  case  a  little  more  analogous  to  tlie  one 
before  us.  Go  back  a  century  or  two  to  the  history  of  alchemy. 
Enter  the  laboratory  of  an  ancient  alchemist.  See  his  stills  and 
his  caldrons,  his  alembics  and  his  elixirs.  See  him  tolling  and 
drudging,  and  promising  too,  night  and  day,  to  turn  that  heap 
of  base  metal  Into  gold.  Presently  there  is  an  ominous  rumbling, 
then  a  crash,  then  a  general  explosion,  and  the  whole  building 
and  apparatus  are  instantly  involved  in  flames  and  rnin.  Will 
anybody  go  about  now  to  see  if  there  was  not  a  leak  in  this 
still,  or  a  crarlc  in  that  caldron,  a  flaw  in  the  nlembic,  or  a  false 
ins^rediotu  in  the  elixir,  which  caused  this  tearful  catastrophe? 
Or  whctlirn-  it  dirl  not  resnlt  from  overaction  on  the  pnrt  of 
gome  of  thoHo  eniiaged  in  Ihe  process  ?  Will  not  all,  at  once, 
agree  that  it  was  the  natural  result,  of  so  rijacl  and  absurd  an 
experiment  —  the  legitimate  termination  of  all  alchemy?  And 
what  bnt  alchemv  has  been  going  on  in  tht^  cotmtrv  for  six  vears 
past?  iMitford  tells  us,  in  his  hisiory  ot'  ( rreece,  tleat  i)ion\sins 
of  SyracQse.  whose  official  title  was  General  Autoeratov  or  the 
Autocrat-Cieneral,  made  some  humble  eflforts  to  relbrm  th-'  (;nr- 
xency  of  the  people  over  whom  he  ruled.  He  attempted  it  by 
an  emispion  of  pewter  notes.  The  classical  adulators  of  the 
day  seem  never  to  have  presented  this  precedent  to  the  eye 
of  the  Aniocrat- General,  of  the  present  age,  or  possibly  his 
dreams  of  a  metallic  currency  might  long  ago  have  been  ac- 
complished. But  hitherto  he  has  been  content  with  nothing 
but  gold.    And  louder  even  than  the  alchcmibis  of  old,  he  ims 
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essayed  to  tum  into  that  predous  material^  not  heaps  of  baser 
metal  merely,  but  piles  of  paper  and  bales  of  rags.  What 
wonder  is  it,  not  only  that  no  gold  has  glittered,  but  that  the 
laboratory  has  exploded  and  even  the  rags  themselves  are  ruined ! 

Mr.  Chairman}  the  gentleman  from  Marblehead  amused  us  not 
a  little  the  other  day  in  describing  the  eminent  medical  skill  of 
Br.  Jackson,  as  he  was  pleased  to  denominate  the  late  President 
of  the  United  States.  I  was  aware,  Sir,  that  a  Doctorate  of 
Laws  had  been  conferred  on  that  distinguished  individual  by  a 
neighboring  University.  But  it  has  been  reserved  for  the  gentle- 
man from  Marblehead  to  bestow  upon  him  the  diploma  of  Me- 
dicine. Doubtless  he  has  proved  himself  equally  entitled  to  either 
honor.  But  the  Faculty  would,  I  think,  hardly  be  flattered  by 
the  grounds  which  have  been  given  of  his  claim  to  the  latter 
laurel;  to  wit,  his  most  successful  practice  in  promoting  the 
circulation  of  the  country. 

A  few  days  before  the  gentleman  made  this  allusion,  I  had 
received  from  a  respected  friend  of  mine  in  the  town  of  Barre, 
(General  Lee,)  lately  a  member  of  this  House, — a  soldier  in  the 
Revolution,  who  stood  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown,^nd  witnessed 
the  surrender  of  Corowallis, — a  few  of  the  regular  old  Continental 
Notes,  which  are  almost  as  redeemable  now  as  they  ever  were, 
but  which  I  shall  put  by  as  a  curiosity  without  any  fear  of  los- 
ing cither  principal  or  interest.  I  observed,  on  examining  them, 
that  they  all  had  some  sort  of  motto  inscribed  upon  their  face. 
On  one,  were  the  Latin  words,  depressa  remrgU;  but  they  were 
no  less  doomed  to  be  a  lie  than  if  they  had  been  written  in  plain 
English ;  for  though  the  notes  were  abundantly  depressed,  they 
never  saw  the  promised  resurrection.  On  another,  was  a  picture 
of  the  Sun  just  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  but  though  it  was 
dnly  labelled  "rising,"  the  sequel  has  shown  that  the  artist  was 
mistaken,  and  had  really  depicted  a  setting  luminary.  Sir,  there 
have  been  enough  of  these  deceptive  inscriptions  upon  irredeem- 
able paper.  And  as  I  listened  to  the  gentleman  from  Marble- 
head the  other  day,  I  could  not  help  thinking  what  an  excellent 
motto  for  one  of  the  irredeemable  notes  of  the  present  day  —  a 
Commonwealth  Bank  bill,  for  example  —  that  old  French  epi- 
taph on  the  man  who  was  well,  took  physic  and  died,  would 
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make.  I  would  even  recommend  to  the  government  itself,  as  I 
have  this  moment  learned  that  they  are  proposing  to  emit  a  new 
batch  of  Treasury  notes,  to  have  engraved  upon  their  surface,  not 
one  of  the  old  delusory  stale  baits  of  Revolutionary  times,  but 
this  plain  and  wholesome,  however  unpalatable  truth, — «I  was 
well;  Doctor  Jackson  tried  to  make  me  better,  and  here  I  am  — 
dead,  irredeemable,  rag  money.*' 

I  might  have  added,  Sir,  that  on  a  third  class  of  these  Conti- 
nental bills  was  a  motto  which  the  present  administration  seem 
actually  to  have  adopted.  Under  a  dial  plate,  with  its  hands  and 
figures  duly  disposed,  there  was  printed  in  glaring  capitals,  this 
most  emphatic  and  peremptory  mandate,  —  "HMnd  ycm  Busu 
ness.^*  It  is  plain.  Sir,  that  this  is  but  an  unceremonious 
abridgment  of  the  well-remembered  maxim,  with  which  a  distin- 
guished senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Wright)  introduced  the 
discussion  on  the  Sub-Treasury  System.  *'Let  the  govern- 
ment mind  their  business,'*  said  he,  ^  and  let  the  people  mind 
theirs."  I  should  rather  have  said  that  this  latter  was  only  an 
amplification  and  development  of  the  former.  We  now  see 
where  this  ma«im  originated,  and  with  what  finianeial  measures 
it  was  associated.  Upon  the  face  of  an  irredeemable  note  it 
was  first  inscribed,  and  there  it  still  appropriately  belongs.  And 
depend  upon  it,  Sir,  until  it  is  expunged  from  the  principles  and 
policy  of  the  national  administration,  it  will  perpetually  endanger, 
if  not  permanently  destroy,  the  redeemability  of  the  whole  paper 
medium  of  the  country. —  But  I  am  anticipating  a  part  of  ray 
remarks  for  which  I  am  not  yet  ready,  and  I  turn  to  the  more 
immediate  subject  of  the  resolutions  before  us. 

What,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  Sub-Treasury  Bill  ?  Why,  Sir, 
the  first  and  strongest  impression  which  a  perusal  of  that  Bill 
has  made  upon  my  miud,  is,  that  it  is  a  measure  designed  and 
calculated  to  carry  out  to  its  completion  this  late  financial  policy 
of  the  nutiorKil  administration,  which  T  have  just  described  as  so 
niintms  to  ilie  CDuntry.  The  present  incumbent  of  the  Presi- 
dency caitic  into  power,  \vc  all  know,  wiih  a  pledge  upon  his 
lips  to  ciMiipIete  and  perpetuate  the  policy  of  his  prcdecespor. 
Sir,  the  IStib-TjcaPury  J^ill  is  an  entire  and  perfect  luliiiraent  of 
both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  ol  that  pledge.    It  is  nothing  more 
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nor  less  lliaii  this  ratal  policy  itself  drawn  up  into  a  bill,  and 
presented  to  Confrress  to  be  ratified  and  enrieted.  To  subject 
the  biii  to  a  Ivimi  i  f  chemical  analysis, — it  1:;  lUie  third  Bank 
Veto,  one  third  ilcmoval  of  the  Deposits,  aiid  one  third  Trear^nvy 
Order.  And  the  operation  of  the  whole  composition,  ay  I  ho- 
nestly believe,  will  uv.  to  perpetuate  among  the  people  tliot^te 
snti'erings  and  distresses,  those  perils  and  pains,  that  alternate 
rush  t)f  blood  and  .stoppai^e  of  eiicuuitioiij  which  have  bcoii 
their  miserable  lot  for  the  last  few  years. 

But  let  us  look  a  little  more  clo,^ely  at  the  particuJar  ^n  o  visions 
of  the  bill.  Geixtlemen  who  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  a  copy 
of  it  may  be  glad  to  hear  exactly  what  it  provides.  I  will  endea^ 
vor  to  tell  them.  There  is  to  be,  in  tlie  first  place,  a  great  iron 
safe  in  the  new  Treasury  building  at  Washington,  which  is  to 
be  called,  eminence^  the  Treasury,  and  to  be  under  the  charge 
of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States.  There  is  to  be  another 
great  iron  safe  in  the  National  Mint  at  Philadelphia,  under  the 
charge  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Mint,  and  another  in  the  Branch 
Mint  at  New  (Orleans,  under  the  charge  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Branch  Mint  There  is  to  be  another  great  iron  safe  in  the  new 
custom  house  at  New  York,  and  another  in  the  new  custom 
house  at  Boston,  and  two  more  are  to  be  provided  in  some  con- 
venient receptacles  at  St.  Louis  and  Charleston.  These  four 
latter  safes  are  to  be  under  the  key  of  four  Eeceivers-General  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President  And  in  these  seven  safes  — 
whether  they  are  to  be  Gayler's  patent,  oir  Asbestos,  or  the  genu- 
ine Salamanders,  the  bill  does  not  say,  but  some  of  its  friends 
can  certainly  tell  us,  as  they  are  said  to  be  already  far  advanced 
in  the  process  of  construction  —  in  these  seven  iron  safes,  under 
the  direction,  doubtless,  of  seven  wise,  as  well  as  faithful,  men, 
the  main  body  of  the  public  moneys  is  henceforth  to  be  deposited. 
These  are  to  be  the  principal  Sab- Treasuries  of  the  system; 
these  are  the  seven  hills,  if  I  may  so  speak,  on  which  this  new 
financial  empire  is  to  be  founded. 

In  the  mean  time,  various  collectors  of  customs  and  their 
deputies,  together  with  all  the  postmasters,  and  all  the  land- 
receivers  throughout  the  Union,  are  to  have  their  safes  also,  on 
a  smaller  scale,  and  are  to  act  upon  the  good  old  motto  of  getting 
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what  they  can  and  kccpiug  what  they  get.  And  over  these 
public  moneys  thus  deposited,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
who  is  to  be  the  Super- Treasurer  of  the  whole  system,  is  to  have 
an  unlimited  power  of  transfer ,  with  authority  to  remove  the 
specie  from  safe  to  safe,  by  drafts  or  bodily  transportation,  when- 
ever and  in  whatever  amounts  the  public  service  may,  in  his 
judgment,  require,  and  also  to  appoint,  from  time  to  time,  special 
commissioners,  In  such  numbers  and  with  such  pay  as  he  may 
think  proper,  to  play  the  part  of  custodes  cmtodum^  to  examine 
the  contents  of  the  various  safes,  and  to  inspect  the  accounts  of 
their  various  keepers.  Finally,  these  keepers  are  prohibited  under 
heavy  penalties  from  using  themselves,  or  loaning  to  others,  the 
funds  in  their  custody,  and,  what  is  far  the  most  important  pro- 
vision of  the  whole,  these  funds  are  to  be  collected,  from  and 
gfter  December,  1843,  in  nothing  but  gold  and  silver  or  govern- 
ment paper,  while  between  now  and  then  there  is  to  be  a  gradual 
adyancement,  by  five  successive  annual  and  equal  approaches, 
to  this  blessed  consummation  of  the  whole  scheme. 

Sir,  strip  the  bill  of  its  machinery,  and  if  I  mistake  not,  there 
are  three  great  characterizing  features  to  the  system,  regarded 
simply  as  a  financial  system. 

1.  The  public  moneys  are  to  be  kept  no  longer  in  a  bank  or 
banks,  but  in  the  hands  of  individual  agents  selected  by  the 
Executive. 

2.  The  public  moneys  are  to  be  collected  no  longer  in  bank 
paper,  whether  convertible  or  inconvertible,  but  exclusively  in 
gold  and  silver,  or  in  government  paper. 

3.  The  public  moneys  are  no  longer  to  be  the  basis  of  bank 
loans  or  discounts,  nor,  indeed,  as  the  bill  professes,  of  any  loans 
or  discounts  whatever. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  look  at  these  provisions  in  the  most 
favorable  light,  and  they  constitute  a  complete  abandonment  by 
the  government  of  banks,  of  bank  paper,  and  of  the  bank  credit 
system  to  their  fate.  So  far  as  government  power,  government 
patronage,  and  government  influence  and  countenance  go,  it  is 
plain,  there  aie  to  be  no  banks,  there  is  to  be  no  bank  paper, 
there  is  to  be  no  credit  system,  or,  at  least,  none  such  as  we  now 
have.    The  bill  is  in  this  respect  predseiy  what  it  professes  to  be, 
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a  bill  of  divorce)  of  utter  and  nnqaalified  divorce,  withont  pro- 
vision for  maintenance  or  allowance  of  alimony,  between  the 
national  government  and  our  existing  institutions  of  banking 
and  credit 

But  what  is  its  design  ?  Clearly,  dearly,  Sir,  to  crash,  de- 
molish, and  annihDate  the  whole  banking  and  credit  system  of 
the  country.  The  great  statesman  of  Kentucky  has  demon- 
strated this  position  with  a  precision  and  a  fulness  leaving 
nothing  to  be  added*  Or  if  any  thing  were  required  to  clinch 
and  rivet  the  chain  of  evidence,  it  has  been  more  than  supplied 
by  the  powerful  effort  of  one  of  our  own  Senators,  Mr.  Davis. 
I  will  not  trespass  upon  the  time  of  the  House  by  reading  ex* 
tracts  from  either  of  these  speeches,  nor  yet  by  repeating  the 
arguments  which  they  contain.  No  man  will  have  done  his 
duty  to  this  question  who  does  not  read  them  for  himself,  fiat 
I  beg  leave  very  briefly  to  allude  to  another  piece  of  testimony 
upon  this  point,  upon  which  no  suspicion  can  be  cast  as  being 
furnished  by  an  enemy  of  the  system  we  are  discussing.  I  hold 
in  my  hand.  Sir,  a  little  stereotyped  pamphlet  which  I  ven- 
ture to  say  has  done  as  much  mischief  in  its  day,  as  any  that 
ever  saw  ink  and  type.  It  is  the  well-known  w^ork  of  Mr. 
Gouge,  a  gentleman  who  is  at  this  moment,  I  bclit  vo,  in  the 
Treasury  Department  at  Washington.  And  I  tliiiik'  no  one 
will  contradict  the  nsscrtion,  thnt  it  has  brcn,  and  irf  .slilt, 
the  fiiianciai  manual  o{  the  iiulional  administration.  It  was 
published  in  J!'^^^,  and  it  containf*,  in  coiiipuny  with  a  good 
deal  of  valuable  hi^storieai  iiilorinatjon,  a  coinpt  iidious  detrdl  of 
all  the  principles,  practices,  and  projects,  past,  jneseiil,  and  lo 
come,  by  which  that  administration  has  pro]ios(  cl  it;  retarm  the 
national  ciirvcncy.  The  Snb-Trr;vsury  sysicin,  e-^jjeeially,  iron 
pafes  and  ail,  is  mapped  out  in  its  pages  with  the  laost  minute 
precision.  And  what  is  the  gceat  result,  the  glorious  consum- 
mation, to  which  it  is  to  lead?  It  is,  to  use  Mr.  (iouge's  own 
wordf,  "  the  abolition  of  incovporati'd  j)aper  money  Ijaukn,''  and 
"the  downfall  of  moneyed  cor|)oratious.'*'  Here,  Sir,  wc  have 
it  in  plain,  clear,  iiudisguiaed  lijngnage,  and  from  the  lips,  too, 
of  a  government  witness.  Let  tiic  gciiiicman  fruiu  Gloucester 
discredit  him,  if  he  can. 
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Bat  why  resort  to  any  such  testimony  ?  Who  denies  that 
this  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  ultimate  design  of  the  late  and 
present  administrations  ?  Who  doubts  it?  Who  can  donbt  it, 
that  has  paid  any  attention  to  the  doctrines  or  the  deeds  of  those 
administrations  for  seven  years  past?  Has  not  their  whole 
course  and  their  whole  cry  in  that  long  period  been  against 
banks  and  bank  paper  and  bank  credits?  Has  not  the  welkin 
rung  again  with  their  loud  halloos  of  "perish  commprre,  perish 
credit;"  "  tliose  who  trade  on  borrowed  capital  ought  to 
break?"  Has  not  the  very  title  by  which  ihey  have  chosen  to 
hi'  politically  known  and  distingnished,  been  '*  Anii-Bank- Mo- 
nopoly Democrats  ? "  Do  they  now  disown  that  title  ?  Do 
they  disavow  the  design  which  it  implies?  Why,  Sir,  on  ano- 
ther (juestion  the  geiuleman  Iroiii  ( lloucester  attemj>ted  to  make 
some  sort  of  discrimination  in  liis  hostility  to  banks,  and  <;dd 
jjometliing  about  his  friendsship  for  hoiu banks.  Had  such  a 
distinction  fallen  from  another  niontli,  1  should  have  expected 
to  hear  lli(.'  gentleman  himsell'  rcs])on(ling  to  it  with  a  dirttjLdsi- 
tion  n])on  white  crows!  But  )ieilher  in  ilm  three  days'  speech 
which  he  has  just  conekided,  nor  in  the  shorter  but  not  less  able 
argument  of  the  gentlcniau  from  Marblebead,  ou  the  question 
before  us,  have  I  heard  a  syllable  which  recognized  any  such 
distinciion,  or  wliieh  betokened  any  thing  but  an  uncom|)r»>- 
rnising  and  indiscriminate  opposition  to  the  whole  banking  sys- 
tem of  the  country. 

And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  not  only  do  I  fully  and  firmly  be- 
lieve that  it  is  the  design  of  this  Sub- Treasury  scheme  to  over- 
throw and  extirpate  our  present  institutions  of  credit  and  cur- 
rency, but,  for  one,  I  can  hardly  bring  myself  to  doubt  that, 
if  it  be  carried  out  withont  alteration  or  evasion,  this  will  be 
its  tdtimate  effect.  It  is  plain  that  the  adoption  of  this  mea- 
sure will  he  something  besides  a  mere  abandonment  of  these 
institutions  to  their  fate,  and  the  withdrawal  of  that  salutary 
regulating  power  which  government  has  hitherto  exerted  over 
them.  It  is  no  measure  of  mere  negative  operation.  The  pro- 
vision by  which  bank  bills  are  no  longer  to  pass  at  the  receipt 
of  customs,  cannot  fail  to  create  a  constant  drain  and  demand 
upon  the  banks  for  their  specie,  to  be  employed  in  Treasury 
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payments  or  to  be  hoarded  in  Sub-Trea^ivi  j  safes.  While  at 
the  same  moment,  the  whole  stispicion  atid  dishonor  of  gL>vern- 
ment  rejection  will  be  cast  upon  the  paper  which  is  in  use 
ainoag  the  people.  Why,  Sir,  what  does  this  provision  aniuunt 
to,  but  a  perpetual  legislative  protest  agaiuat  banks  —  a  perpe- 
tual certificate  of  discredit,  executed  under  the  hand  aud  seal  of 
the  government,  and  stamped  upon  the  face  of  every  bank-note 
In  the  country  ? 

But  the  direct  and  immediate  operation  of  this  bill,  bad  as  I 
conceive  it  inevitably  must  be,  will  be  insignificant,  in  my  judg- 
talent,  compared  with  its  indirect  and  ulterior  influence,  if  it  be 
passed  and  persisted  in.  Bltherto  the  whole  war  upon  the 
banks  has  been  carried  on  by  the  Executive  of  the  nation,  sin- 
gle-handed and  alone.  Congress  has  never  \  r  taken  one  step 
towards  that  battle-field.  Congress,  certainly,  has  never  yet 
lifted  a  finger  in  the  fight,  except  to  check  or  counteract  the 
rash  movements  of  the  Executive.  Yes,  Sir,  this  whole  strife 
and  turmoil  against  the  currency,  with  all  its  alarms  and  am- 
bushes, all  its  sieges  and  surrenders,  all  its  onslaughts,  disasters, 
and  catastrophes,  has  been  exclusively  of  Executive  setting-on 
and  of  Executive  carrying-on.  But  Congress  is  now  at  length 
compelled  to  act  And  let  Congress  now  at  length  sustain  the 
past  and  present  Executive  in  their  career,  let  the  Eepresenta- 
tives  of  the  people  now  at  last  adopt,  ratify,  and  enact,  the  po- 
licy which  this  bill  proposes  to  complete  and  perpetuate,  and  let 
the  people  themselves  sustain  their  Representatives  in  so  doing, 
and  the  fate  of  the  American  credit  system  will  be  regarded,  and 
justly  regarded,  as  sealed,  and  its  doom  as  irrevocably  pro- 
nounced. If  this  bill  itself  will  not  work  its  dissolution,  some- 
thing else  will  be  .  devised  that  will.  There  will  be  no  stopping 
half  way.  This  measure  once  adopted  by  the  government,  they 
will  be 

"  Stept  in  so  far.  that,  should  they  watlc  uo  more, 
Betanting  were  as  tedious  as  go  o^er.^ 

And  over  they  will  go.  They,  will  follow  up  their  success  in  the 
national  councils.  Their  friends  in  the  State  Legi  Injures  will 
rally  with  renewed  courage  in  the  same  cause.   And  not  one 
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stone  iipoo  another  will  be  left  of  our  existing  institutions  of 
banking  and  credit,  that  will  not  be  speedily  cast  down.  And 
what  will  be  built  up  on  the  ruins  ?  What  is  to  be  the  sub- 
stitute? 

But  before  turning  to  the  system  that  is  to  be,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  desire  to  pay  a  passing,  and,  it  may  be,  a  parting  tribute  to 
the  system  that  is.  Not  that  I  am  aKmt  tt»  attempt  any  elabo- 
rate defence  of  our  existing  credit  system,  or  any  philosophical 
analysis  of  the  relations  between  capital  and  labor.  I  see  giant 
tracks,  freshly,  deeply,  ineffaceably  impressed  at  every  turn  «.f 
this  route,  and  I  shrink  from  placing  my  tiny  footprints  in 
such  overwhelming  contrast.  But  there  is  one  idea,  which  has 
been  the  burden  of  more  than  one  speech  in  this  House,  from 
the  gentleman  from  Gloucester  in  years  past,  and  which  has  re- 
ceived its  full  share  of  repetition  on  the  present  occasion,  of 
which  I  cannot  forbear  to  speak.  It  is  this, — that  in  the  fluctu- 
ations of  our  circulating  medium,  the  waives  of  labor  are  the 
last  things  to  rise  and  the  first  things  to  fall,  and  that  t!  -  Tore 
our  present  system  is  peculiarly  ojjpressive  to  the  laboring 
classes. 

Now,  Sir,  in  the  first  place  let  me  remind  tlic  gentleman  that 
these  fluctuations  are  not  the  peculiar  attributes  of  our  currency, 
or  our  credit  system.    They  belong,  as  I  have  once  before  in- 
sisted, to  commerce,  —  to  all  commerce,  whether  carried  on 
throiigh  tho  medium  of  metals,  or  of  paper,  or  of  both  united 
and  mutually  convertible.    They  may  be,  and  doubtless  are, 
rather  more  frequent  and  rather  more  extensive,  where  the  me- 
dium is  mixt,  than  where  it  is  purely  metallic.    But  they  not 
infrequently  have  no  relation  at  all  to  the  nature  or  amcunt  of 
that  medium,  whatever  it  is,  and  depend  for  their  origin  nnd 
extent,  upon  moral,  social,  or  polHica!  causes.    If  he  will  away 
Willi  llu'in  alfogciher,  lie  iiinst  away  with  commerce  altop^rther. 
if  he  will  not  endure  tlie  wave,  he  must  dry  up  or  btagiiate  the 
ocean. 

But,  in  ilie  second  place,  I  maliitaiu  that,  even  admiitin<:f  rlie 
position  that  in  tliesc  lluctuatiotis,  howcn  cr  produced,  the  wages 
•  of  labor  arc  the  last  things  to  rise  and  the  first  things  to  {all,  the 
laboring  classes  lose  iuHnitely  and  out  of  ail  comparisoii  less  by 
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this  accidental  (lisa  Uain  lye,  ihan  they  gaiii,  by  the  new  stimu- 
Itis  to  eiitcrprihe,  hy  llic  new  and  varied  demands  for  art  and 
iiiuuistiy,  which  these  very  (luctiiations  are  continually  creating. 

Bnt  leaving  this  point  also  to  rest  on  its  own  bare  statement, 
and  to  make  its  own  appeal  to  the  plain  common  sen.sc  and 
practical  information  of  the  House,  I  beg  leave  to  state  my 
strong  and  serious  doubts  whether  the  gentlemau^s  premises  aic 
susceptible  of  proof,  or  whether,  whatever  truth  the  maxim  with 
which  he  starts  may  be  proved  to  possess  in  the  old  world,  it  is 
in  any  degree  applicable  to  the  condition  and  circumstances  of 
the  new.  Everybody  knows,  Sir,  that  there  are  hundreds  of  the 
stereotyped  do^as  of  the  English  and  French  economists, 
which  find  nothing  to  rest  upon,  nothing  to  attach  to,  among 
us.  And  this  idea,  that  the  wages  of  labor  are  the  last  things 
to  rise  and  the  first  things  to  fall,  seems  to  be  one  of  them. 
And  upon  this  point  again,  I  will  refer  the  gentleman  firom 
Gloucester  to  the  production  of  one  of  his  own  political  party. 
Mr.  Legare,  of  South  Carolina,  an  administration  member  of 
Con^^ress,  but  far  too  enlightened  to  approve  theur  financial 
policy,  and  far  too  independent  to  follow  them  in  any  policy 
which  he  does  not  approve,  in  a  most  able  and  eloquent  speech, 
delivered  upon  this  very  subject,  during  the  late  extra  session  of 
Congress,  speaks  thus  of  the  doctrine  I  am  discussing: — 

It  may  be  so,'*  says  he,  "  in  conntrieg  where  the  supply  of 
labor  is  greater  than  the  demand,  but  the  very  reverse  is  most 
certainly  the  fact  here,  where  the  demand,  especially  when  stimu- 
lated by  an  extraordinary  increase,  real  or  fictitious,  is  always 
greater  than  the  supply.  All  price,"  he  proceeds,  is  a  question 
of  power  or  of  relative  necessity  between  two  parties,  and  every- 
body knows  that  in  a  period  of  excitement  here,  wages  rise  im- 
mediately, and  out  of  all  proportion  more  than  any  thing  else, 
becatise  the  population  of  this  country  is  entirely  inadequate  to 
its  wants.** 

Sir,  these  remarks  seem  to  me  not  only  to  be  well-founded 
and  well-reasoned,  but  to  be  obviously  and  undeniably  true. 
Look  at  the  condition  of  our  laboring  classes,  end  ''ce  if  it  be 
not  so.  The  gentleman  from  Gloucester  complained  the  other 
day  that  he  could  never  speak  about  the  miseries,  the  oppres- 
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aions,  the  grinding  of  faces  and  "  grinding  of  live  bones  of 

the  poor,  without  exciting  a  smile  upon  the  countenances  of 
all  who  \mivd  him.  I  do  not  wonder  at  it,  Sir.  How  can  we 
help  indulging,  if  not  in  a  smiJe  of  incredulity  as  to  their  exist- 
ence elsewhere,  e(  rt;iinly  in  a  8mile  of  satisfaction  that  they 
have  no  shadow  of  exisU'n('(;  here?  Who  ever  saw  or  heard 
of  any  such  thing  witluu  these  L'nilcd  States  ?  Where  on 
the  face  of  the  globe  is  labor  lialf  as  well  fed,  half  as  well 
clad,  half  as  well  edueated,  as  in  this  conntry  of  credit,  this  land 
of  banking  corpovatians ?  Why  else  are  such  cargoes,  not  of 
goods  and  chattels  only,  but  of  bodies  and  souls,  annually 
emptied  upon  our  ^horep,  —  not  as  formerly,  I  tliank  Heaven,  to 
become  racrchandicie  themaelves,  and  to  jnit  on  the  manacles  oi 
slavery,  but  to  enter  at  once  into  the  (tpen  avpnnes  of  American 
industry,  to  reap  nt  once  the  unequalled  retuins  of  American 
enterprise,  and  to  enjoy  at  once  the  surpassing  privileges  of 
American  liberty.  Sir,  I  will  not  argne  this  position  iurther. 
Let  me  only  say  that  the  gentlenuui  from  Gloucester  seems  to 
me  to  underrate  the  intelligence,  the  happiness,  the  independence 
of  condition,  and  elevation  of  character,  of  the  American  la- 
borer, and  it  is  not  perhaps  surprising,  therefore,  that  he  should 
also  underestimate  the  value  of  that  credit  system,  which  has 
been  one  of  the  main  instruments  of  liberty  in  producing  these 
results. 

But  the  banking  system,  the  banking  law  of  Massachusetts, 
which  has  been  copied  into  the  codes  of  other  States,  and  is 
now  snbstantiaUy  that  of  the  whole  country,  —  let  me,  before  I 
quit  this  topic,  do  an  act  of  justice  to  this  much  abused  system. 
Ijet  me  at  least  show  to  the  House  that  it  is  not  everywhere 
held  in  such  low  esteem  as  it  seems  to  be  among  us.  I  have 
here.  Sir,  the  speech  of  Mr.  William  Clay*  —  a  member  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons  —  a  whig  member,  let  me  assure 
the  gentleman  from  Gloucester — a  radical  member,  even,  I  be- 
lieve. It  is  the  speech  by  which  he  introduced  the  motion  for 
the  late  interesting  and  instructive  investigation  into  the  joint 
stock  banking  system  of  England.   The  same  pamphlet  con* 


*  Now  Sir  William  Gay,  Bart. 
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taiii^,  :iIbO,  a  very  able  reply  liy  ^Ir.  Clay  to  a  notice  of  his 
speech  contained  in  the  Ediuburgli  iieview,  and  which  Irom 
iotrinaic  evidence  only,  I  imagine  to  have  been  witten  by  Mr. 
McCnlloch.  In  these  productions,  Mr.  Clay  evinces  himself  no 
superficial  expositor  of  the  art  and  mystery  of  banking,  and  dis- 
plays an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  various  systems  now 
or  heretofore  in  use.  And  what  system,  think  yon,  Sir,  be  con- 
siders first  and  best?  Whose  whole  banking  law,  from  the 
enacting  danse  down  to  the  very  date  of  Executive  approba- 
tion, has  he  appended  to  bis  pamphlet  as  a  model  for  the  future 
banking  legislation  of  Great  Britain  ?  Why,  here  it  is,  Sir,  in 
black  and  white,  whole  and  entire,  just  as  it  was  adopted  in 
1*^29,  the  now  di  sJli^^ed  and  derided  banking  law  of  Massachu- 
setts,—  which  Mr.  Clay  considers,  and  for  reasons  to  which  I  be- 
lieve a  great  majority  of  the  House,  were  they  candidly  to  ex- 
amine them,  would  give  a  ready  assent,  to  be  upon  the  whole 
the  best  system  ever  yet  devised ! 

Now,  Sir,  I  do  not  pretend  to  regard  our  system  as  indeed  a 
perfect  one.  I  agree  with  those  who  have  pronounced  many  of 
its  restrictions  loose  and  inoperative.  On  the  other  hand,  too,  I 
hold  some  of  its  exactions  to  be  too  severe  and  strict.  To  say 
nothing  of  that,  of  which  others  have  said  so  much,  the  State 
tax,  —  the  provision  which  requires  one  half  of  the  capital  stock 
to  be  paid  in  gold  and  silver,  is,  in  my  opinion,  unreasonably 
rigid,  and  leads  as  necessarily  to  evasion  and  fraud  as  a  tariff  of 
excessive  duties  does  to  perjury  and  smuggling.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  limitation  ( f  bank  issues  to  twenty-five  per  cent, 
above  the  capital,  is  in  elTect  no  limitation  at  all,  but  rather 
an  imprudent  and  extravagant  license.  In  other  respects,  also, 
the  system  is  doubtless  susceptible  of  improvement  And  sooner 
or  later  I  hope  to  see  the  results  of  past,  and  especially  of  pre- 
sent, experience  ingrafted  and  incorporated  into  it  But  I  main- 
tain, notwithstanding,  that  the  system,  as  it  is,  is  in  the  main  a 
good  system,  and  that  whatever  mischiefs  have  occurred  during 
its  recent  operation,  have  resulted  from  other  causes  than  its  de- 
fects. Has  it  been  extended  of  late  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
rra)  wants  of  the  community  ?  Its  long  accustomed  regulator 
has  been  destroyed.   Has  it  been  seduced  within  a  few  years 
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from  its  natural  and  legitimate  sphere  of  action  ?  The  corrupt- 
ing influence  of  the  national  government  has  been  upon  it^  de- 
scending, like  Jupiter  upon  Danae  in  the  fable,  in  a  shower  of 
gold.  Has  it  fallen,  here  and  there,  under  the  control  of  un- 
.principled  men?  What  syatem  is  secure  from  such  a  fate? 
But  the  system  itself,  I  repeat  it.  Sir,  is,  still  and  notwithstand- 
ing, a  good  system,  a  well-considered  system,  a  safe  system. 
Place  it  only  in  honest  hands,  —  as  indeed  all  that  is  left  of  it,  I 
doubt  not,  now  already  is,  —  restore  to  it  its  old,  original  regu- 
lator, and  remove  it  at  once  from  both  the  corruptions  and  the 
assaults,  the  embraces  and  the  repulses,  the  favors  and  the 
frowns  of  an  arbitrary  executive,  and  it  will  again  produce,  as  it 
has  from  its  first  establishment  almost  uniformly  produced, 
nothing  but  the  convenience  and  the  prosperity  of  the  people. 
I  do  protest,  therefore,  against  the  denunciations  which  have 
been  so  unceasingly  dealt  out  against  the  banking  system  of 
Massachusetts.  And  most  especially  and  most  emphatically  do 
I  protest  against  all  or  any  part  of  the  banlvruptcies,  embezzle- 
meiitH,  and  frauds  of  the  day  being  charged  directly  or  indirectly 
to  its  account. 

Gentlemen  seem  to  imagine  they  have  hit  npon  an  unanswera- 
ble argument  against  the  system  of  which  I  am  speaking,  when 
they  exclaim,  —  "  It  may  be  a  good  system  for  honest  men,  but 
then  it  is  an  equally  good  system  for  rogues."  Why,  do  gen- 
tlemen forget,  that  the  same  argument  may  be  arrayed  against 
bnr  whole  Republican  system,  whether  of  State  or  Nation  ? 
Do  gentlemen  forget  that  onr  fathers  inscribed  it  on  the  first 
page  of  our  own  Constitution,  that  a  constant  adherence  to 
the  ]irinpiplos  of  piety,  justice,  modpration,  and  IVngality,  is 
abscjhiic'ly  iirf't'r-~;:iry  to  the  maintenance  of  a  Irro  iiovcrninent  ? 
Did  liot  Montesquieu  lay  it  down  long-  ago,  that  while  fear  was 
the  principle  of  a  despoiisni  and  lienor  of  a  monarchy,  viituo 
was  t!i('  only  ]:)ri)iei{)le,  the  Ibundation  principle  of  a  Kepiil/ilc  ? 
Sir,  as  i  war^  looking  over  the  Sjiirit  of  Laws  a  few  hours  agu, 
to  verify  my  r(Mii(_Mnl)raiice  ol'  this  remark,  1  obtjcrved  in  imme- 
diate eonneetioji  wilh  it  the  lolJuwiiig  passage,  —  "When  virint; 
is  banislied  (from  a  Republie)  ambition  invades  the  ininds  of 
tliose  who  are  disposed  to  receive  it,  and  avarice  possesses  the 
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wholp  f  ommunity.  .  .  .  The  members  of  the  Comraon- 
wcallh  riot  on  the  public  spoils,  and  itd  isti-eiigth  is  only  the 
power  of  a  few,  and  the  liceniiousness  of  many."  Now,  Ptlr. 
Chairman,  I  would  not  be  thought  to  iiu|)]y,  thai  in  my  opl- 
nion  all  virtue  has  been  banished  from  om-  luad.  1  pray  God 
that  such  an  ostracism  may  never  stain  our  annals  I  If  it 
should,  Sir,  they  will  soon  cease  to  be  the  annals  of  a  Republic. 
But  do  we  not  see  around  us  signs  enough  to  convince  us  that 
virtue,  if  not  banished,  is  not  among  us,  at  the  present  moment, 
in  her  full  might  and  majesty  ?  See  we  not  inordinate  ambi- 
tion invading  some  minds,  and  inordinate  avarice  others?  See 
we  not  something  of  the  power  of  a  few,  and  of  the  licentious- 
ness of  many  ?  See  we  not  the  officers,  if  not  the  members,  of 
the  National  Commonwealth,  rioting  on  the  public  spoils  ? 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  has  been  exhibited,  during 
the  past  year,  a  bankruptcy  of  private  character  —  a  bank- 
ruptcy which  makes  him  that  suffers  it  ^'poor  indeed,'^  and 
compared  with  which,  the  bankruptcy  which  commonly  bears 
that  name  is  but  the  loss  of  vile  and  worthless  trash,  —  mani- 
festing itself  not  merely  or  mainly  in  banks,  but  in  all  depart-* 
ments  of  business,  in  all  walks  of  life,  and  in  almost  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  constituting  to  my  eye,  infinitely  the  worst 
feature  of  the  whole  crisis.  And  to  what  is  it  to  be  ascribed  ? 
Sir,  I  speak  not  now  for  any  party  effect  I  wish  to  wound  the 
feelings  of  no  member  and  of  no  dass  of  members  in  this  House. 
There  are  those  among  my  political  opponents,  here  and  else- 
where, whom  I  heartily  respect  There  are  those  for  whom  I 
feel  a  cordial  esteem  and  friendship.  There  are  those  to  whom 
I  am  bound  by  the  closest  personal  ties.  But  I  most  speak  out 
my  honest  and  conscientious  opinions.  And  here  from  my  soul. 
I  express  my  belief,  that  the  administration  of  our  national 
affairs  for  the  last  eight  years  —  its  disregard  of  laws  —  its  in- 
fractions of  solemn  treaties  —  its  violations  of  the  Constitution 
—  its  proscription  for  political  opinions'  sake  —  its  frauds  and 
peculations  in  the  public  offices  —  its  howl  after  gold,  as  it  was 
termed  by  Mr.  Clay — its  growl  against  credit,  as  it  was  called 
by  one  of  my  colleagues  —  its  screech  after  spoils,  to  add  a  not 
less  significant  term  of  my  own  —  has  done  more  to  lower  the 
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standard  of  morality  in  our  land,  and  to  break  down  the  founda- 
tion principle  of  our  Eepublic,  than  all  the  banks  and  all  the  de- 
fects in  all  the  banks  that  ever  exbted.  Sir,  that  administration 
has  been  one  long,  loud,  unintermitted  appeal  to  the  worst  and 
meanest  prejudices  of  the  human  breast. 

Flectere  si  ncquco  Sai^eros,  Achcrunta  muvcbo. 

If  I  cannot  have  the  higher  powers  of  intelligence  and  reason 
on  my  side,  I  will  at  least  stir  up  the  passions  to  my  support 
This  has  been  its  motto.  And  we  have  seen  ^lat  was  false 
in  principle  and  false  in  practice,  moral,  social,  and  religi  'Us,  as 
well  as  political,  mustering  and  clustering  under  its  banner. 

But,  not  to  dwell  longer  on  Urn  idea^  let  me  say,  in  returning 
to  our  banking  system,  that  the  banks  and  the  conntry  liave 
been  suffering  lately  under  one  and  the  same  evil.  The  lircct^jrs 
of  the  nation  have  exceeded  their  powers,  have  mismanage^! 
their  affaurs,  and  perverted  the  funds  intrusted  to  them  to  thcii- 
own  pm*poses.  And  what  have  the  worst  llrecturs  of  llje  \v«  ist 
banks  done  but  follow  the  exam})le  ?  Anu  lot  mo  adJ  that  the 
•remedy  must  be  the  same  in  both  eases.  The  people  in  the  first 
instance,  and  tlie  stockholders  in  the  la^^t.  must  turn  out  thesie 
faithless  directors  at  thn  earliest  oppurtuniry,  and  take  care  to 
choose  tliOHC  who  can  be  trusted  in  their  stead. 

But.  di()|)])iiig  this  analog}',  Mr.  Chairman,  let  rne  rest  a 
jTioini  nr  on  the  posiiioii  that  the  great  remedy  for  the  Mr('^:;<'iit 
abusrs  ol'  our  banlving  system  lies  with  the  br^u  klK  ldevs.  Sir, 
yov,  have  given  to  these  stockhoiders  plenary  power  to  luake  their 
own  by-hcuvs.  In  llic-c  1)V-1hws  they  may  place  such  restrictions 
upon  the  loans  to  (lir(v  tors,  or  the  loans  to  oUier  in.avlLlu^ds,  as 
they  may  see  fit.  They  nin y  ]>rovi(!e,  also,  for  periodical  r\hil)ils 
of  notes,  securities,  and  l)».)oKs,  or  for  stated  examinations  into 
the  coiidiiioii  of  the  hanivs  by  cummjlVtcs  <>(  their  own  number. 
And  to  aucii  by-laws,  rather  than  to  the  jniblic  statutes  ol"  the 
State,  do  such  provisions  peculiaily  belong.  Aud,  Sir,  if  I 
v.aiiii  ti  fa  bring  about  a  thorough  and  searching  rcfv)rm,  not  iu 
our  bauJJiig  system  itself,  indeed,  but  in  the  whole  t.peration  and 
conduct  of  that  system.  I  would  suiruiio!i  a  meeting  of  stock- 
holders at  Fancuil  Hail  or  ekewheru.    1  would  raibc  a  Commit- 
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tee  oi  which  the  author  vi'  a  paiii})h]et,  wliich  has  received  no 
little  share  of  commendaiion  from  both  ))arties  in  this  House, 
(Hon.  Nathan  A])pIeton,)  should  be  the  chairman,  and  I  would 
have  a  code  of  !)y-law.s  drat'led  w  itli  pmticular  reference  to  the 
lecenl  devehiprnents  in  some  of  oar  eity  banks.  Depend  upon 
it,  Sir,  that  under  the  bapuibe  of  the  existing  exigencv.  such  a 
code  would  require  no  legislative  saiietjon  from  or  onr  suc- 
cessors, to  secure  its  adoption  and  eiiforceincut  in  ever^  bank 
in  the  Ck)nimonweaUh, 

But,  Mr.  Chairman^  this  banking  system  of  ours  is  to  be  over* 
thrown,  if  the  government  can  in  any  way  achieve  it,  —  and  that 
they  can,  if  sustained  In  the  Sub-Treasury  scheme,  I  have  already 
expressed  my  belief.  And  what,  again  I  ask,  is  to  be  the  substi- 
tute? Why,  Mr.  Gouge  tells  us,  and  I  doubt  not,  truly,  so  far 
as  he  goes,  that  private  banking  establishments  will  naturally 
and  necessarily  follow  the  downfall  of  the  present  institutions; 
and  he  refers  us  to  the  ancient  Jews  and  Romans  for  examples 
of  their  convenience  and  utility*  Now,  Sir,  though  I  confess 
that  I  have  had  quite  Enough  of  old  Roman  financiering,  and 
have  no  very  reverential  regard  for  the  tables  of  the  ancient 
Jewish  money-changers,  I  have  yet  Uttle  or  no  objection  to  pri- 
vate banking  establishments*  I  was  quite  content  that  the  law 
prohibiting  them  should  be  abolbhed,  as  it  was,  on  the  revision 
of  our  statutes.  But,  Sir,  I  cannot  see  the  expediency  or  justice 
of  making  way  for  their  erection  by  the  overthrow  of  the  joint 
stock  system.  I  cannot  see  why  these  moneyed  corporations, 
as  they  are  called,  into  whose  common  stock  the  widow  can  cast 
in  of  her  mite  as  well  as  the  rich  of  their  abundance,  and  through 
which  men  of  small  means  can  obtain  the  securities  and  reap 
the  rewards  of  extensive  and  systematic  establishments,  should 
be  broken  up, — in  order  that  individual  rich  men  may  enjoy  a 
monopoly  of  the  banking  business.  Certainly,  it  seems  strange 
to  me,  that  while  England  and  France,  under  the  influence  of 
more  liberal  councils  than  they  have  before  enjoyed,  are  follow- 
ing our  example,  and  greatiy  extending  their  joint  stock  banlcs, 
we  slionld  be  going  back  to  an  exclusive  patronage  of  those 
great  private  establishments,  which  have  hitherto  overshadowed 
the  pecuniary  concerns  of  Europe. 
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But  this  is  not  the  only  substitute  wliich  is  meditated,  if  not 
proposed,  ia  this  Snb- Treasury  bilL  Sir,  it  has  been  repeatedly 
remarked  by  the  most  distinguished  opponents  of  this  bill  in 
Congress,  and  it  was  strongly  maintained  by  the  Governor  in 
his  annual  message,  that  this  bill  contained  the  germ  of  a  great 
government  bank — not  a  national  bank,  such  as  we  have  hither- 
to had,  but  an  Executive  bank,  under  the  sole  and  exclusive  con- 
trol  of  the  Executive  department.  And  who  can  fail  to  see  that 
it  does  contain  the  germ,  and  something  more  than  the  germ, 
of  such  an  establishment  ?  The  public  funds  are  to  be  kept  in 
the  safes.  And  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  to  make  his 
payments  by  drafte  upon  the  keepers.  But  what  is  to  become 
of  these  drafts  ?  Think  you  they  will  make  a  speedy  transit  to 
their  respective  drawees  ?  The  bill  itself  has  a  provision  on  this 
point  pregnant  with  meaning.  It  is,  that  the  Secretary  shall 
take  means  to  secure  their  punctual  presentation.  But  what 
these  means  are  to  be,  the  bill  does  not  specify,  nor  can  any 
effectual  means  be  devised.  The  Secretary  may  call  for  their 
presentation  with  ever  so  peremptory  and  menacing  a  tone.  But 
will  they  come  if  he  does  call?  No,  Sir,  the  people  of  this 
country  have  been  too  long  habituated  to  the  lightness  and  con- 
venience of  paper,  to  burden  themselves  unnecessarily  with  bags 
of  silver  or  kegs  of  gold.  These  drafts  wUl  thus  either  remain 
in  the  ordinary  channels  of  circulation,  or  will  become  the  sub- 
jects of  a  griping  brokerage  between  the  debtors  and  creditors 
of  the  government.  And  it  is  to  these,  doubtless,  as  well  as  to 
the  Treasury  notes  proper,  that  the  phrase,  government  paper,  in 
the  bill,  refers. 

But  what,  in  the  mean  time,  is  to  become  of  the  specie? 
Doubtless,  it  is  intended  to  be  always  snugly  stowed  away  in 
the  iron  safes.  Boubtless,  it  is  intended  to  be  the  subject  of  no 
light-fingering.  Nothing  less  weiglify  than  the  hand  nf  the 
Secretary  himself,  duly  impressing  itself  on  a  Treasury  drait,  is 
ever  to  stir  it  from  its  place.  So  it  was.  Sir,  so  it  was  precisely 
with  the  specie  in  the  old,  original  bank  of  Amsterdam,  to  which 
this  system  has  a  striking  analogy.  The  specie  there  was  never 
to  be  touched,  and  nobody  supposed  it  ever  was  touched.  But 
when  the  French  entered  Amsterdam  in  17^4,  it  was  discovered 
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that  millions  upon  millions  had  been  secretly  loaned  out  by  the 
bank  to  the  Tntlia  (VMnpany  ami  others!  The  gentifMnan  from 
Gloucester  insisLs  on  hibtuiical  iacU.  lleic  is  one  which  1  com- 
mend to  his  venienibrance. 

But  even  au})po.siiig  that  not  a  dollar  of  this  specie  slionld  ha 
loaned  or  used  secretly  and  by  stealth,  this  Sub-Trcatiury  i-)bLcni 
"will  no  sooner  be  fairly  established,  than  the  government  itself 
will,  in  my  belief,  corae  forward  with  a  proposition  that  the 
public  funds  not  immediately  in  use  should  again  become  the 
basis  of  loans  and  discounts*  They  will  find,  as  the  Bank  of 
Amsterdam  found,  that  a  certain  small  proportion  of  their  specie 
will  answer  all  the  demands  which  are  made  upon  them  for  hard 
money.  And  why,  they  will  aak,  and  will  ask  with  great  force,— ^ 
why  should  the  people's  gold  and  silver  lie  idle ;  why  should  it 
be  withheld  from  the  service  of  the  people ;  why  not  allow  it 
again,  as  it  was  for  the  first  eight-and-forty  years  of  our  national 
existence,  to  be  employed  as  a  help  and  a  stimulus  to  their  in- 
dustry and  enterprise  ?  And  how  will  such  a  proposition  be 
resisted  ?  Sir,  it  will  not  be  resisted.  No  party  could  effect- 
ually oppose  it.  It  would  seem  to  be  opposing  the  right  of  the 
people  to  their  own.  Depend  upon  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  this 
Sub'Treasury  system  once  obtain  foothold  on  our  soil,  and  this 
proposition  will  be  made,  and  will  be  sustained.  Your  receivers- 
general  and  mint  directors,  your  collectors  and  land  agents  and 
postmasters  will  then  be  the  great  bankers  of  the  nation.  Your 
Executive  Magistrate  will  preside  over  the  system.  And  the 
whole  amount  of  the  public  deposits  will  be  dealt  out,  in  sums 
to  suit,  to  those  who  shall  have  proved  themselves  most  deserv- 
ing of  government  favors.  And  thus,  Sir,  this  long-looked  for 
divorce  of  bank  and  state,  will  turn  out,  like  most  other  divorces 
of  those  in  power,  to  have  been  only  the  prelude  for  another 
marriage,  and  that,  the  fatal  marriage  of  purse  and  sword ! 

Gentlemen  will  tell  me  there  is  nothing  of  all  this  in  the  bill 
itself.  Sir,  there  are  a  great  many  things  not  in  the  bill,  which 
yet  belong  inseparably  to  the  system*  Does  anybody  imagine  U  j  at 
the  finances  of  this  great  nation  can  be  carried  on  by  the  paltry 
machinery  which  this  bill  In  its  own  terras  provides?  Is  it 
imagined  that  these  receivers-general,  for  instance,  are  to  do  the 
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whole  of  their  own  work  in  person  ?   And,  if  not,  how  murty 
clerks — let  me  ask  the  gentleman  from  Gloncesfer,  or  the  gentle- 
man from  Marblehead,  for  I  would  not  pretend  to  anticipate 
the  settlement  of  their  rival  claims — how  many  clerks  do  they 
expect  to  employ  in  this  arduous  and  responsible  station  ?  Sir, 
I  feel  some  curiosity  to  see  the  details  of  this  simple  plan,"  as  it 
has  been  called  by  its  friends.   And  should  it  ever  be  adopted  and 
put  in  practice,  as  Heaven  grant  it  never  may,  whichever  of  the 
gentlemen  should  be  successful  in  his  claims  to  the  Boston  ap> 
pointmeiit,  he  will  not,  I  hope,  take  it  amiss,  if  I  should  look  in 
upon  him  in  his  new  vocation.   I  shall  certainly  be  disappointed, 
Sir,  if  I  do  not  find  him  attended  by  some  half  hundred  hands, 
surrounded  by  some  scores  of  safes  and  vaults  and  strong  boxes, 
with  here  and  there  a  heap  of  silver  and  gold,  it  may  be,  glitter- 
ing in  open  view,  in  remembrance  of  his  former  hard>money 
principles,  and  all,  behind  porticos  and  colonnades  not  a  whit  less 
magnificent  than  those  within  which,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Gloucester  said  on  Saturday,  "the  monster  had  his  residence 
during  his  lifetime  i "    This  last  part  of  the  picture.  Sir,  is  not 
drawn  from  imagination.    The  new  custom  house  at  Boston, 
in  which  the  receiver-irf neral  of  this  region  is  to  have  his  official 
residence,  is  expected,  I  believe,  to  be  quite  equal  even  to  the 
beautiful  banking-house  of  Mr.  Biddle.  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ttie  gentleman  from  Marbiehead  remarlced  the 
other  day,  that  his  party  was  "  a  party  of  progress."  Sir,  this 
bin  is  worthy  of  such  a  party.  It  is  evidently  a  bill  of  progress. 
It  provides  pretty  well  for  the  Generals,  though  even  these,  I 
imagine,  will  be  multiplied  far  beyond  the  nnmbf  r  proposed, 
when  once  the  system  i«  pstablishrd.  !Bnt  the  Army  is  wholly 
unprovided  for  —  th(^  new  siandini^;  army  of  office-holders,  by 
which  the  thousand  details  of  the  system  must  nltimntclv  be 
discharged.  Yes,  Sir,  this  bill  is  omjiiontly  and  fearrully  a  bill 
of  progress.  —  a  jirogress  to  which,  when  this  lirst  step  is  I'airly 
taken,  1  can  see  no  stop  and  no  end  until  the  |)rosperity  and 
liberties  of  the  people  are  (Mitirely  overrun  and  trampled  on. 

The  gentleman  from  Gloucester,  also,  gave  us  an  in.strnctive 
piece  of  hi-^tory  in  the  course  of  hi"^  speech.  Tie  reminded  us 
of  the  origin  of  the  Bank  of  Kngland,  and  recounted  how  it 
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was  smuggled  into  existence,  on  the  back  of  a  beer  and  ale  bill, 
as  a  mere  rider.  Nobody  dreamed,  he  said,  that  they  were  mak- 
ing a  bank ;  and  I  dare  say  the  gentleman  himself  does  not 
dream  that  he  is  now  helping  to  make  a  bank;  ia  advocating 
the  cause  of  this  Sub- Treasury  bill.  But  he  may  one  day  or 
other  wake  ap  and  find  it  in  existence,  and,  haply,  himself  at 
the  head  of  it.  Why,  Sir,  has  he,  has  anybody  forgotten  Gene- 
ral Jackson's  early  and  often-repeated  proposition  of  "  a  bank 
founded  on  the  credit  and  revenues  of  the  country  ? Has  that 
proposition  ever  been  disavowed,  either  by  its  original  author  at 
any  one  of  bis  followers  ?  Do  those  of  them  here  present,  all 
or  any  of  them,  disavow  it  now? 

But  I  will  dwell  no  longer  on  what  this  system  may  be.  The 
bill  is  quite  bad  enough  as  it  is.  It  proposes  a  total  abandon- 
ment of  the  long  tried  and  long  approved  policy  of  the  country. 
Heretofore,  we  all  know,  a  national  bank  has  been  the  fiscal 
agent  of  the  government,  and  among  many  other  important 
services  to  the  country,  has  furnished  a  uniform  currency  for  its 
commerce.  Henceforth,  this,  and  every  thing  like  it,  is  to  be 
discarded.  Hitherto  the  bills  of  all  specie  paying  banks  have 
been  received  in  payment  of  public  dues.  Hereafter,  this  whole- 
some discrimination  between  redeemable  and  irredeemable  paper, 
is  to  be  utterly  abandoned,  and  both  are  to  be  involved  in  a 
common  proscription.  Heretofore,  the  people's  moneys,  when 
not  in  actual  employment  in  the  public  service,  have  been  the 
basis  of  bank  loans  and  discounts,  and  who  can  calculate  the 
aggregate  amount  they  have  added  in  time  past  to  the  wealth 
of  the  country,  to  the  wages  of  industry,  to  the  general  prosper- 
ity of  the  people?  Henceforth  they  are  to  be  locked  up  in  iron 
chests, — about  as  useful  to  their  owners,  as  the  talent  of  the 
unprofitable  servant,  hid  in  a  napkin.  Sir,  I  cannot  argue  this 
case  myself,  much  less  could  I  listen  to  the  argument  of  the 
gentleman  from  Gloucester,  without  being  reminded  of  a  pam- 
phlet on  the  currency,  written  by  Sir  Walter  8cott,  undev  the 
humorous  title  of  Malachi  Mahigrowther,  in  l^'^C',  when  the 
Brltii^h  Parliament  were  about  trying  sonic  new  llnancial  experi- 
ment npon  Scotland.  Tlio  wliole  of  it  might  be  used  lierc  to 
advantage,  but  I  conline  himself  to  the  concluding  passage, — 
22* 
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"  I  have  read"  says  he,  "  I  think  in  Liician,  of  two  ai^hitects, 
who  contended  before  the  people  at  Athens  wbirh  should  be 
intrasted  with  the  task  of  erectini^  a  temple.  The  first  made 
a  Itimiiious  oration,  showing  that  be  was,  in  theory  at  l<5a8t, 
master  of  his  art,  and  spoke  with  snch  gliboess  in  the  hard  terms 
of  arcbitectnre,  that  the  assembly  could  scarce  be  prevailed  upon 
to  listen  to  his  opponent,  an  old  mao  of  unpretending  appear- 
ancc.  Bui  when  he  obtained  audience,  he  said  in  a  few  words, 
All  that  this  young  man  can  talk  of,  I  have  done*  The  deci- 
sion was  unanimously  in  favor  of  experience  against  theory. 
This  resembles,"  says  he,  and  so  say  I,  "  this  resembles  exactly 
the  qnp-stion  now  tried  before  n?. 

Here  stands  Theory,  a  scroll  in  her  hand,  fnll  of  deep  and 
niy?terions  conilji nations  of  rii^nre<^,  (he  h^ast  failure  in  any  one 
of  whieli  luav  alter  the  result  entirelv.  and  which  von  must  take 
on  trust:,  for  who  is  capable  to  go  throni^h  and  check  them? 
There  lies  before  yon  a  practical  system,  suceessful  for  upwards 
of  a  ccntiirv.  Tlie  one  allufps  yon  wit!t  promise?,  as  the  saying 
goes,  of  vuitold  gold;  the  other  a[)peals  to  the  miracles  already 
wrought  in  your  behalf.  The  one  shows  you  provinces,  the 
wealth  of  which  has  been  tripled  under  her  managrmenT  ;  the 
other  a  problem  which  has  never  been  practically  solved.  Here 
you  have  a  pnmplilet — there,  a  fishins;  town  —  here,  the  long 
contlimed  prosptaiiy  of  a  whole  nation  —  and  there  the  opinion 
ol'  a  professor  of  economics,  that  in  .such  circumstances  she  ought 
not,  by  true  principles,  to  have  prospered  at  all.  In  short,  good 
countryman,  ii  you  arc  determined,  like  ^iSop's  dog,  to  snap  at 
the  shadow  and  lose  the  substance,  you  had  never  such  a  gratui- 
tous opportunity  of  exchanging  food  and  wealth  lor  moonshine 
in  the  water." 

This,  I  repeat,  Mr.  Chairraanj  exactly  resembles  the  case  now 
tried  before  the  country.  The  temple  of  public  credit,  so  long 
the  ornament,  the  pride,  the  defence  of  the  Republic,  lies  pros- 
trate and  in  ruins.  Its  corner-stone  has  been  struck  out;  its 
arches  have  crumbled ;  its  walls  are  in  fragments  at  our  feet 
And  the  architects  are  now  contending  before  the  people,  who 
shall  be  employed  to  build  it  up.  Shall  it  be  those  who  allure 
us  with  promises  of  untold  gold,  or  those  who  appeal  to  miracles 
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already  wrought  in  our  behalf?  Shall  it  be  those  who  show  na 
States  whose  wealth  has  been  tripled  under  their  management, 
or  those  who  point  us  to  a  problem  never  practically  solved  ? 
Shall  it  be  the  architects  of  a  system  which  has  produced  the 
long-continued  prosperity  of  a  whole  nation,  or  shall  it  be  the 
architects  of  nothing  but  the  ruins  which  are  now  around  us  ? 
This,  Sir,  is  the  exact  question.  And  let  it  only  be  fairly  put  to 
the  people,  and  I  believe  their  decision  will  be  unanimously  in 
favor  of  Experience,  and  against  Theory. 

But,  says  the  gentlemati  from  Gloucester,  the  old  system  was 
unconstitutional.  The  framcrs  of  the  Constitution  were  bard 
money  men,  —  so  said  Daniel  Webster.  And  there  is  not,  and 
never  was,  any  power  under  the  instrument  which  they  adopted 
to  create  a  national  bank.  An  attempt  was  made  to  insert  such 
a  power,  but  the  attempt  failed,  and  consequently  the  power 
does  not  exist. 

A  few  words  only,  Mr.  Chairman,  upon  this  very  plausible 
argument.  The  framers  of  the  constitution  were  hard  money 
men.  So  says  Daniel  AA'  1  i  er,  and  so  says  everybody  else  who 
knows  any  thing  of  their  history.  In  every  legitimate  sense 
of  that  term,  they  were  hard  money  men  —  but  not  in  the 
spurious  sense  which  has  been  lately  attached  to  it  The 
framers  of  the  Constitution  had  experienced  the  whole  horrors 
of  irredeemable  paper.  That  paper  had  been,  indeed,  one  of  the 
main  and  most  indispensable  inph'uments  in  achieving  their 
indejKMHlfiu'e,  Bnf  so  hud  wur  uiid  bloodshed,  the  sword  and 
the  bayoucr.  Tiiev  had  now  had  enough  of  them  ali,  and  were 
resolved  to  get  vid  of  rhfMn  all  togelher.  But  all  were  by  no 
means  equally  wiilun  control.  A  strip  ot  parelimeut  with  a  few 
official  peals  and  sicnatuve.s  c-onld  put  an  end  lo  lliewar  and  the 
bloodshed,  and  it  had  already  done  so.  A  simple  word  of  eoni. 
maud  could  slicathe  the  sword  and  unfix  the  bayonet,  and  it  had 
already  done  so.  liut  no  treaty  and  no  authority  eonld  ^^trike 
out  of  existence  the  millions  of  irredeemable  pap(  r,  which  were 
in  every  mau's  pocket,  and  in  every  channel  of  circulation. 
To  this  evil  they  were  therefore  compelled  much  longer  to  sub- 
mit. Long  after  the  excitement  of  war  and  the  holy  ra*3re  of  a 
struggle  for  libeily  had  subsided,  this  medium  of  frauds  and 
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abominations,  to  which  iiuthing  but  thai  excitement  and  that 
rage  could  ever  have  reconciled  them,  rciuaiiied  to  poison  the 
joys  of  their  triumph.  No  doubt,  ihen,  the  fratncis  oT  the  Con- 
stitution abhorred  irredeemable  paper,  and  in  tliat  sense,  were 
emphatioally  hard  money  men.  But  in  no  ot  her  or  stricter  sense 
were  they  so,  and  Daniel  Webster  never  said  they  were. 

"Why,  Sir,  do  gentlemen  forget  that  our  fathers  themselves 
framed  a  bank  charter,  before  they  framed  the  Constitution? 
And  not  only  so,  but  it  is  rather  a  cnrions  coincidence,  in  this 
relation,  that  the  same  pen^  or,  certainly,  the  same  hand,  which 
gave  the  last  shaping  strokes  and  finishing  touches  to  the  Con- 
stitution, had  a  few  years  previously  been  employed  in  making 
the  first  plan  and  original  outline  of  this  bank!  «  That  instru- 
ment (the  Constitution)  was  written  by  the  fingers  which  write 
this  letter,"  said  Gouverneur  Morris  in  a  letter  to  Timothy  Pick- 
ering. "  The  first  bank  in  this  country  was  planned  by  your 
humble  servant,"  wrote  the  same  gentleman  to  Mr.  Moss  Kent 
I  refer,  I  need  not  say,  to  the  Bank  of  North  America.  It  was 
incorporated  in  1781  by  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation.  On 
the  application  of  its  Plresident  and  Directors,  the  Assembly  of 
Pennsylvania  gave  it  a  supplementary  charter,  in  1782.  In  1785, 
a  proposition  was  brought  into  that  Assembly,  precisely  parallel 
to  that  which  has  recently  agitated  the  Convention  of  the  same 
State,  to  abolish  this  charter.  Upon  this  occasion,  Mr.  Morris 
came  to  its  defence,  and  wrote  an  address  to  the  Assembly,  going 
over  the  whole  ground  both  of  contract  and  of  convenience,  of 
justice  and  of  policy.  Upon  the  latter  division  of  the  subject 
he  dwelt  at  great  length,  examining  all  the  objections  which  had 
been  raised  against  the  Institution  in  question.  And  what  were 
those  objections?  The  same,  the  same  precisely  in  substance, 
and  many  of  them  almost  the  same  in  phraseology,  which  have 
been  resounding  and  echoing  over  the  country  for  the  last  six 
years.    Let  me  prove  this  by  stating  them. 

These  objections,  said  Mr.  Mon-is,  are:  — 

"  First,  that  it  enables  men  to  trade  to  their  utter  ruin  by  giv- 
ing them  the  temporary  use  of  money  and  credit. 

«  Secondly,  that  the  punctuality  required  at  the  banks  throws 
honest  men  into  the  hands  of  usurers. 
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Thirdly,  that  the  great  dividend  oa  bank  stock  induces 
moneyed  men  to  buy  stock  rather' than  lend  on  interest. 

"  Fourthly,  that  rich  foreigners  will,  for  the  same  reason,  be- 
eotne  stockiiolders,  so  as  that  all  the  property  will  finally  vest  in 
them. 

"  Fifthly,  that  the  iiaymcnti*  of  dividenrls  to  forcignevs  wili  be 
a  constant  dvait)  of  specie  from  the  eoniilry. 

"  r-?ixthly,  that  the  l)anlc  faeililutes  llie  exportation  <>f  coin. 

"  Seventhlv,  that  it  injures  the  eivenlation  of  bills  of  credit. 

"  Eiji;hihly,  that  the  wealih  and  inllucncc  of  the  bank  may 
become  dangerous  to  the  govcnirnent. 

"  Ninthly,  that  the  direetors  can  obtain  unfair  advantages  in 
trade  for  thpiiiselves  and  their  friends. 

^•And  tenthly,  that  it  is  destructive  of  that  equality  which 
ought  to  take  ])lace  in  a  free  country.'* 

These,  Sir,  are  the  objeetions  to  a  national  bank  which  were 
agitatini:  the  pidilic  mind  leas  than  two  years  before  the  Con- 
vention assembled  by  which  the  Constitntion  of  the  United 
States  was  framed, —  and  these  arc  the  ubjeciious  aguinbl  which, 
one,  at  least,  of  the  principal  framcrs  of  that  Constitution  was 
foremost  in  dt  hniding  such  a  bank.  1  might  go  on  to  show  that 
others  of  them  were  associated  with  him,  eithe  r  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, in  its  defence.  But  I  have  said  enough  to  prove  that, 
though  the  frumcrs  of  the  Constitution  were  hard  money  men 
and  abhorred  irredeemable  paper,  they  were  by  no  means  igno* 
rant  of  the  nature  or  insensible  to  the  advantages  of  banking 
institutions,  or  of  convertible  paper,  but  that  at  the  very  moment 
when  they  entered  into  the  Convention  of  '87,  they  must  all  have 
been  fresh  in  the  remembmnce,  and  some  of  them  in  the  experi- 
ence also,  of  a  controversy,  in  which  all  the  benefits  and  all  the 
dangers  of  such  institutions  and  of  thehr  issues  had  been  con- 
sidered and  discussed,  and  in  which  the  former  had  been  decided 
altogether  to  preponderate  over  the  latter. 

But  the  gentleman  next  reminds  us  that  a  proposition  was 
made  in  this  very  Convention,  to  give  Congress  the  power  to 
charter  a  bank,  and  was  rejected.  The  fact  is  not  precisely  soi 
Sir.  Or  at  any  rate  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  such  proposi- 
tion on  the  records  of  the  Convention*   As  far  as  any  document 
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exists,  the  proposition  ^hich  was  made  and  rejected,  related  only 
to  incorporati  ng  canal  companies.  The  evidence  that  the  motion 
was  amended  so  as  to  inclade  banks,  and  finally  all  other  cor- 
porations, is  entirely  traditionary.  And  the  groands  on  which 
the  proposition,  whatever  it  was,  was  rejected,  have  been  widely 
differed  about  by  those  having  equal  opportunities  to  know  them. 
Some  have  affirmed  that  it  was  rejected  from  an  unwillingness 
to  confer  such  a  power  at  all,  and  othen»  that  it  was  because  the 
power  being  implied  as  to  all  affairs  over  which  a  sovereign  au- 
thority had  been  granted,.it  was  unnecessary  to  specify  it  in  any 
case  more  particularly.  It  is  plain,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  no  reli- 
able inference  can  be  drawn  from  a  fact  so  loosely  authenticated, 
and  no  inference,  especially,  so  contradictory  to  the  whole  tenor  of 
other  well-attested  and  notorious  facts  which  certainly  occurred 
almost  immediately  afterwards.  Has  the  gentleman  from  Glou- 
cester never  read  that  in  both  branches  of  the  first  Congress 
under  the  new  Constitution, — and  during  the  first  session  of 
that  first  Congress,  I  believe,  — one  amendment  among  many 
that  were  offered  to  the  Constitution,  to  be  subsequently  ratified 
by  the  people,  was  this, — "  That  Congress  erect  no  company  of 
merchants  with  exclusive  advantages  of  commerce"  —  and  that 
thi?5  proposition,  too,  was  rejected?  Is  not  this  well-authenti- 
cated fact,  Sir,  a  pretty  satisfactory  set-off  to  the  more  doubt- 
ful one  on  which  the  gentleman  has  relied  ?  Certainly,  it  seems 
so  to  me. 

But  what  did  this  same  first  Congress  do,  at  a  subsequent 
session  ?    They  incorporated  a  National  Bank.   Hamilton  drew 

the  plan.  Was  not  he  a  framer  of  the  Constitution?  Wash- 
ington signed  the  charter.  Was  not  he  a  framer  of  the  Consti- 
tution ? 

It  iias  Ijeen  suggested  that  Washington's  assent  to  this  act 
was  slowly  aiitl  hesitatingly  given,  and  that  a  veto-message  was 
actually  prcj^ai'cHl  I'or  liltn.  l^his  vcto-iiicssage.  again,  Rir,  rests 
on  mere  hearsay  evidence.  But  even  were  it  extant  auioiig  his 
paperri.  as  it  eertainly  would  have  been  had  lie  attached  to  it  the 
slightest  value  or  itnporLauee,  wliaL  would  it  prove,  so  long  as  it 
Was  not  .signed,  bnt  what  we  all  knew  before  —  ilie  miiiring 
activity  and  exceeding  couiidcnce  of  ld&  aati-bank  advisers? 
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And  as  to  the  slow  and  hesitating-  absent  wliicli  lio  gave  to  this 
measure,  Washington  never  gave  a  quick  or  \m<iy  as^^cnt  to  any 
thing.  It  was  not  his  nature  to  do  so.  His  r<  a-on  and  not  his 
humor,  his  eonsoiontions  and  well-considt  red  iudgnient,  and  not 
any  rash  and  ;ii-l)Uravy  will,  were  rbo  rules  and  standards  of  his 
action.  It  w'as  by  tliis  very  bIowpj  ss  nnd  hesitation,  that  he 
secured  the  success  of  our  llevoliitlonary  contest.  Aiucriciui 
Independence  conid  iia^  e  been  achieved  by  no  other  i^|uuliiies  in 
the  leader  of  its  armies. 

Uuus  cuiidoiido  nobis  restitnit  mm. 

And  so  far  from  regarding  the  hesitation  which  characterized 
his  course  as  to  this  national  bank  as  favorable  to  the  cause  of 
those  who  have  suggested  it,  the  whole  weight  which  the  siig* 
gestion  possesses,  whatever  it  is,  seems  clearly  to  belong  to  the 
other  scale.  Why,  Sir,  does  it  make  an  opinion  less  worthy  of 
confidence,  that  it  was  slowly  and  deliberately  formed  ?  Does  it 
diminish  the  value  of  a  decision,  that  it  was  pronounced  after 
a  full  hearing  and  upon  solemn  judgment  ?  Does  it  impair  the 
efficacy  of  seals  and  signatures,  that  they  were  affixed  after 
many  misgivings  and  with  much  ceremony  ?  The  very  reverse 
of  all  this,  certainly, — and  especially  where  the  opinion  was 
formed,  the  decision  pronounced,  the  signature  and  seal  affixed 
by  a  man  like  Washington.  He  was  not  the  person  to  strike 
nice  balances  in  accounts  of  conscience  or  of  duty.  He  was 
no  constitutional  casnbt.  Much  less  would  he  ever  have  given 
his  pen  to  one  side  of  a  question,  while  his  opinion  was  on  the 
other.  When  he  doubted,  he  sought  sincerely  and  anxiously  to 
resolve  his  doubts,  and  he  rarely  acted  till  they  were  resolved. 
He  summoned  councils,  he  solicited  opinions,  he  insisted  on  the 
fullest  and  freest  statements  and  arguments  of  the  case  on  both 
sides,  and  upon  the  materials  thus  obtained  he  turned  and  fast- 
ened the  calm,  clear,  dispassionate  eye  of  his  own  powerful  judg- 
ment. And  then,  like  the  mists  before  the  sun ,  those  doubts  were 
dispelled.  And  let  mc  add,  that  he  who  goes  behind  the  approve 
ing  signature  of  Washington,  to  magnify  scruples,  hesitations, 
or  doubts  which  were  expressed  or  implied  by  him  before  that 
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signature  was  given,  does  great  injustice  either  to  his  ability  or 
his  integrity. 

Bat  the  charter  which  he  signed  was  snffered  to  expire,  and 
after  a  few  years  a  second  charter  was  signed  by  James  Madi- 
son. Was  not  he  a  framer  of  the  Constitution  ?  Was  there 
any  one  among  those  framers  more  distinguished,  any  one  whose 
opinion  as  to  what  the  Constitution  was  or  was  intended  to  be, 
upon  this  or  any  other  point,  we  should  rather  have  had?  True, 
Mr.  Madison  had  originally  opposed  this  measure.  True,  he 
had  himself  once  vetoed  a  national  bank  charter.  And  the 
grounds  upon  which  that  veto  was  based  are  certainly  not  a 
little  remarkable,  when  considered  in  connection  with  the  pres- 
ent doctrines  of  the  Government  and  the  present  condition  of 
the  country.  They  were  these,  Sir, — that  the  amount  of  stock 
to  be  subscribed  would  not  be  sufficient  to  produce,  in  favor  of 
the  public  credit,  any  considerable  or  lasting  elevation  of  the 
market  price ;  that  no  adequate  advantage  would  arise  to  the 
public  credit  from  the  subscription  of  Treasury  notes ;  that  the 
bank  would  be  free  from  all  obligations  to  cooperate  with  public 
measures;  and  that  the  bank  would  commence  and  conduct 
its  operations  under  a  perpetual  obligation  to  pay  its  notes  in 
specie!  Not  a  word  here  abcmt  divorces  between  Bank  and 
State,  but  objections  rather  that  the  alliance  between  them  was 
not  made  closer.  Not  a  word  about  the  Government  taking 
care  of  their  business  and  the  people  of  theirs,  but  a  complaint 
that  there  was  not  enough  of  cooperation  between  Government 
and  people  to  sustain  the  public  credit.  And  even  a  suspension 
of  specie  payments,  instead  of  being  dnnonnccd  as  under  all 
circumstnnro^,  hiinuM-iil  and  frauduleiii,  is  regarded  as  so  essen- 
tial, in  certain  emergencies,  to  the  \Yeirare  of  the  coantry,  that 
it  ought  to  be  allowed  and  authorized  iii  the  very  terms  of  the 
charter ! 

But  what  did  Mr.  Madison  ?ay  in  this  same  veto  messa«-e  on 
the  point  of  the  constH  ulionality  o(  thai  eliarter  ?  lie  declared 
expressly.  Sir,  that  all  quesiion  of  the  eonstitntional  authority  of 
Cullgre^s  lo  incorporate  a  banic,  wa-^,  '-in  his  t)})inion,  precluded 
by  repeated  rccogniuon-,  under  vuried  circunistances,  of  the 
validity  of  such  an  iusiitutiou,  in  acts  of  the  legislative,  exe- 
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cntive,  and  jndioia]  Immehes  of  the  Government,  accompanied 
by  indication-^,  in  diiVcrcut  modes,  of  a  coucurremce  of  the  geae- 
yal  will  of  the  nation." 

Mr.  Chairman,  nine-and-forty  yoars  have  passed  away  since 
the  foundation  of  this  Republic.  DuiitisT;  forty  of  those  years  a 
iiaiiuiwd  bank  has  existed.  It  has  received  iJir  dcliboratc  sanction 
of  many  o[  thi'  fViuncrs  of  the  Constitution.  1  know  not  tliat 
any  one  of  Ihcui  Ikls  ever  pcrscveringly  uiid  consistently  opposed 
it.  It  has  received  the  oiliciul  j^ignuLur*'  I)o(h  of  "VYubliiiigloii 
and  of  Madison,  and  the  latter  dfrkued  mure  than  twenty  years 
ago  that  iib  cuiistilutiunality  was  even  then,  in  his  opinion,  no 
lutigtr  a  matter  of  qucstiuii.  And  yet,  Sir,  we  are  now  gia\  cly 
told  that  such  an  institution  is  not  constitutional,  never  was 
constitational,  and  never  will  be  constitutional,  and  are  soberly 
invited  to  enter  anew  upon  an  abstract  original  argament  upon 
ibis  point.  For  one,  I  decline  that  invitation  at  once  and  alto- 
gether. Had  I  the  logical  powers  of  Hamilton  and  Marshall 
and  Madison  and  Webster  conjoined,  and  without  them  one 
could  in  vain  expect  to  put  the  subject  even  in  as  clear  a  light 
as  that  in  which  it  already  stands  on  the  pages  of  these  great 
constitutional  statesmen,  I  should  regard  it  as  not  only  a  waste- 
ful, but  as  an  unworthy  employment  of  those  powers  to  argue 
such  a  question.  It  seems  to  me  too  much  like  arguing  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Constitution  itself;  too  much  like  going 
behind  the  Constitution  to  interpret  the  mysterious  terms  of  some 
original  compact  or  divine  right;  too  much,  in  short,  like  open 
and  outright  nullification.  Having  confined  myself,  therefore, 
to  a  merely  historical  view  of  the  subject,  and  being  satisfied 
that  any  one  who  is  not  convinced  by  that  would  be  convinced 
by  nothing,  I  turn  to  the  last  topic  of  my  remarks. 

The  gentieman  from  Gloucester  has  again  and  again  during 
this  and  other  debates,  taken  occasion  to  allude  to  the  party 
names  of  the  day,  and  has  more  than  once  summed  up  his  opi- 
nion of  their  propriety  in  the  elegant  exclamation  —  American 
Whiggery  is  British  Toryism."  He  has  not  indeed  been  entirely 
.and  at  all  times  consistent  in  this  cry.  The  expression,  on  one 
occasion,  that  conservatism  had  grown  rife  here,— the  declara- 
tion, on  another,  that  he  was  defending  the  institutions  of  pro- 
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perty  from  a  destructive  majority  in  this  House,  — and  the  allu- 
sion, on  a  third,  to  the  old  joke  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  the  first 
Whig  was  the  Devil, — have  been  edifying  episodes.  But  the 
main  burthen  of  his  song  has  still  been — American  Whiggery 
is  British  Toryism.** 

If  I  remember  right,  Sir,  the  first  time  this  expression  was 
heard  in  the  House,  it  was  used  in  a  relation  somewhat  personal 
to  myself,  and  therefore  it  is,  that  I  feel  a  greater  disposition  and 
a  greater  liberty  to  notice  it  It  was  during  a  debate  on  a  point 
of  order  which  it  was  my  fortune  to  be  called  on  to  decide  soon 
after  my  election  to  the  Chair, —  and  in  deciding  which  I  referred, 
as  an  authority,  to  a  similar  point  Which  had  been  decided  in 
the  British  Parliament  about  five-and>twenty  years  ago.  Upon 
that  point  there  was  no  division  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
of  course  there  is  nothing  upon  record  to  show  who  was  for,  or 
who  was  against,  the  decision.  But  the  sharp  optics  of  the 
gentleman  from  Gloucester,  seeing  things  not  to  be  seen,  have 
discovered  that  it  was  altogether  and  exclusively  the  work  of  a 
Tory  majority,  and  that  the  Whigs  of  that  assembly  were  to  a 
man  opposed  to  it.  And  hence,  "American  Whiggery  is  Bri- 
tish Toryism." 

Now,  Sir,  I  do  not  propose  to  argue  that  point  of  order  over 
again.  Having  twice  decided  it,  and  twice  given  ray  reasons 
at  length,  and  twice  been  sustained  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  House,  I  should  have  no  desire,  even  were  it  pertinent  to 
the  present  issue,  to  enter  upon  it  anew.  Let  me  say,  however, 
that  it  is  one  thing  to  follow  a  Tory  precedent  in  favor  of  the 
rights  of  the  people  nnd  of  their  title  to  rt  p  '  sentation,  and  a 
very  different  thing  to  follow  such  a  precedent  when  it  leads  in 
an  opposite  direction.  If  the  right  of  a  Representative  to  his 
vote,  or  rather  the  right  of  the  people  to  the  vote  of  their  Repre- 
sentatives, were  esteemed  too  precious  and  too  sacred,  even  in 
the  rotten-borough  system  of  the  British  Parliament  five-and- 
twcnty  years  ago,  to  be  set  aside  upon  any  indefinite  allegation 
of  personal  interest,  bow  mnch  more  should  it  be  iicld  inviolable 
npon  snoh  a  ground,  under  ilio  free  and  e(|nal  systom  wln'ch  we 
here  enjoy!  Let  ine  add.  Sir.  thnt.  wlnMlua-  Hiis  be  a  'I'ory  pre- 
cedent or  not,  and  there  is  nothing  but  gratuitous  assertion  to 
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sbow  what  it  ii  is  Ihc  only  precedent  on  the  record  of  Par- 
Haiiienlury  pvoceedisigs  on  either  i^ide  of  Iho  ocean; — I  should 
rather  say  that  it  ir;  the  hilest  of  a  series  of  precedents  all  bear- 
jng  npon  tlie  same  point,  and  all  L;ur>taining  the  same  decision; 
and  with  whose  conspiring  authority  I  liave  found  no^Inii^r  in 
reason,  and  nothing  upon  record,  fo  con0ict.  But  enough,  and 
move  than  enousrh,  of  this  diKres.ijDn. 

V.J     ■  O 

The  charge  of  Tiritish  Toryism  against  l!ic  :\iin  rican  Whigs, 
aud  the  corresponding  claim  of  British  AA^higgism  in  Ix^lsalf  of 
AmCTican  Tories,  have  not  been  confined  to  the  ci re i^uf stance;? 
of  this  ease  or  to  the  principles  of  this  d(  cision.  'j  hey  have 
been  applied  to  the  whole  political  chai'actcr  and  conduct  of 
both  parties,  and  %V!th  particnlar  reference  to  the  ^eat  fniancial, 
questions  upon  which  they  are  now  dix  iucd.  Now  it  would  bo 
]io  dillicnlt  underliddng,  I  am  ine]ined  to  think.  Sir,  to  prove 
both  the  charge  and  the  clulni,  whether  in  their  hioader  or  more 
restricted  application,  to  be  utterly  iniiuuiided  and  false.  I  havo 
already  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  joint  stock  banking  system, 
which  it  ii  the  design  of  this  Sub-Treasury  scheme  to  iLiJiiihlluLe, 
has  grown  up  and  greatly  extended  itself  under  the  late  liberal 
policy  of  the  British  Government  A  still  greater  extension  of 
that  system  has  been  recently  demanded  by  the  British  Whigs, 
and  some  of  the  more  radical  of  them  have  even  been  clamor- 
ing, not  for  a  metallic  currency,  like  the  radicals  of  our  owni 
land,  but  for  downright  irredeemable  paper.  A  free  circulation, 
they  declare,  is  the  only  mode  of  making  trade  prosperous  and 
wages  high,  and,  though  I  by  no  means  agree  with  them  in  this 
last  mode  of  making  the  circxilation  free,  their  declaration  is 
undeniably  correct. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wiU  not  suffer  myself  to  be  diverted, 
by  the  ingenuity  of  the  gentleman  from  Gloucester,  from  the 
true  issue  as  to  the  propiicty  of  these  party  names.  It  was  no 
hard-money  doctrines,  it  was  no  financial  schemes,  that  gave  rise 
to  the  renewal  of  the  old  Revolutionary  titles.  No,  Sir,  but  the 
means  by  which  tliose  doctrines  were  inculcated,  and  the  acts 
by  which  those  schemes  have  been  enforced.  It  was  that  series 
of  Executive  assumptions  and  usurpations,  that  succession  of  ve^ 
toes  and  circulars  and  orders,  to  which  I  have  alxeady  alluded, — 
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and  df  which,  let  me  add,  that  had  they  lesnlted  in  the  tmmin* 
gled  prosperity  of  the  country,  instead  of  in  its  present  depress- 
ed and  disastrous  condition,  they  would  have  no  less  deserved 
the  rebuke  and  condemnation  of  a  free  people.  ^ it  was  these 
arbitrary  and  tyrannical  acts,  and  the  gentleman  cannot  have 
forgotten  it,  which  called  back  into  political  service  the  old 
appellations  of  Whig  and  Tory.  And  by  these  measures,  and 
not  by  any  abstract  opinions  upon  currency  or  credit,  is  the 
propriety  of  those  appellations  to  be  determined. 

But  the  Maysville  Veto  was  a  self-denying  ordinance,  the 
gentleman  tells  us.  This  is  a  new  name,  certainly,  for  an  exer- 
cise of  that  high  kingly  prerogative.  But  it  is  a  good  name 
notwithstanding,  Sir,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  teaching 
me  its  use.  A  self-denpng  ordinance !  Where  did  that  phrase- 
ology come  from,  and  what  did  it  originally  designate  ?  The 
self-denying  ordinance,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  the  first  of  those 
subtle  and  hypocritical  pieces  of  poli<^  by  which  Oliver  Crom- 
well ultimately  obtained  the  mastery  of  the  British  Empire.  It 
was  an  ordinance  by  which  every  body  was  denied  but  him- 
self, and  every  will  bu!  his  own  will.  And  the  Maysville  Veto, 
too,  was  the  first  in  that  series  of  vetoes  by  which  the  will  of 
General  Jackson  obtained  supremacy  in  this  Union,  and  by 
which  the  will  of  the  people  has  been  so  frequently  and  fatally 
denied  and  nullified.  CerlninU  ,  Sir.  it  was  a  self-denying  ordi- 
nance. And  the  veto  of  Mr.  C  lay's  Land  Bill  was  another. 
And  the  veto  of  tlie  Massachusetts  Interest  Bill  was  another* 
And  the  veto  of  the  Bank  Charter  was  another.  And  the  veto 
of  the  Bill  repealing  the  Treasrny  Order  was  another.  Self- 
denying  ordinances  all.  Sir,  and  worthy  of  going  down  to  poste- 
rity on  the  same  page  with  their  great  onginal.  And  a  pretty 
ample  page  they  would  require.  It  U  a  well  Icnown  fnet  tiiat 
General  .Jackson  resorted  to  this  .self-denying  proee~s  at  least 
twice,  and  T  ratlier  Think,  three  times  as  often,  during  his  single 
adrniiiistralion,  as  all  our  oilier  Presidents  together.  Indeed, 
this  sort  of  self-denial  lias  Innni  his  leading  charucleristie  tlu-nugli 
life,  ciiid  liriiee,  doubtless,  vxcn  his  private  mansion  has  always 
been  denominated  the  Hermitage! 

And  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ways  and  means  by  which  this 
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self-denial  has  been  manifested!  What  shifts  and  subtleties, 
what  tricks  and  eontrivanccs  have  been  left  untried,  by  which 
the  jnst  and  constitutional  responsibility  of  a  veto  could  be 
evaded  or  avoided!  Tn  some  cases,  we  know,  no  reasons  at  all 
Imve  boeii  rendered,  but  iiie  objectionnble  bill  has  been  perrna- 
]"ieni ly  withlield  i'roiti  (he  furtiier  uclioii  of  Cuiip-fesf2.  Jn  other 
instances,  the  veto  message  has  been  sent  to  a  djirereni  Con- 
gress from  that  which  passed  the  hiU.  And  in  still  another  in- 
stance, tin;  bill,  instead  of  being  returned  to  Conuress  with  the 
objeetions  of  the  Pre^^ident.  was  sent  to  the  oilice  of  the  Seerc- 
tary  of  State  witii  ihc  objcciions  of  the  Atlonicy-General.  And 
then  that  Veto-Extraordinary  and  Message-rienipotentiary  — 
the  Protest — despatched  to  the  National  Senate  on  the  passage 
of  a  resolution  declaring  "  that  in  the  late  Executive  proceed- 
ings in  relation  to  the  public  revenue,  the  President  has  assumed 
a  power  not  eoiiferred  hy  the  Constitution  and  laws,  but  in  de- 
rogaiion  of  both.'"  Tliat  doubtless  was  a  self-denying  ordinance 
also!  Its  i)uinted  rebuke  and  iiroseription  of  the  four  rnendjers 
who  held  their  scats,  as  much  more  tlian  four  of  tla^  administra- 
tion members  of  the  Senate  now  hold  theirs,  in  ojiposition  to 
the  latest  declaralion  of  the  will  of  their  constituent-;,  —  where 
will  a  precedent  be  found  for  that  proceeding  since  Charles  the 
First  complained  to  the  House  of  Commons  of  John  Hampden 
and  the  rest,  or,  certainly,  since  Cromwell  himself  gave  leave  of 
absence  to  an  nncomplying  Parliament?  Its  extraordinary  de* 
claration  that  the  President  himself  was  the  only  direct  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  people,— where  will  a  precedent  be 
foand  for  such  a  doctrine  as  that,  since  Louis  XIV.  exclaimed, 
I  am  the  State  ?  Its  final  and  legitimate  consummation,  by 
which  the  Journals  of  the  Senate  were  mutilated,  and  the  ob- 
noxious resolution  expunged,  —  where  has  there  been  such  a 
prostitution  of  the  public  records  to  the  will  of  an  Executive, 
since  James  the  First  tore  out  an  ofifensive  vote  of  the  Com- 
mons with  his  own  hand  ? 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  was  these  arbitrary  and  iy- 
lannical  doctrines,  these  arrogant  assumptions  of  powers  not 
granted,  these  outrageous  abuses  of  powers  granted,  this  con- 
solidation of  all  departments  into  one  department,  and  this 
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subjection  of  all  wills  to  one  will,  which  revived  throughout  the 
Union  the  old  Kevolutionary  designations  of  political  parties. 
And  unless  the  friends  of  the  national  administration  shall  disa* 
vow  and  denounce  these  doctrines  and  these  deeds  to  which  I 
have  referred,  or  unless  they  shall  expunge,  not  one,  but  all  of 
them  not  from  a  mere  Legislative  Journal  only^  but  from  the 
pages  of  history,  and  the  memory  of  man,  —  however  they  may 
wince  and  writhe  under  the  odious  title  which  has  attached  to 
them,  they  will  in  vain  essay  to  shake  it  off.  They  must  stand 
for  Tories  still. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad  the  gentleman  from  Gloucester  has 
seen  fit  to  raise  this  issne.  Tt  has  not  only  given  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  set  matters  right  on  this  head,  but  has  aflbrded  me  an 
opening  lor  £riving  expression '  to  a  sontimrnt  which  I  have 
deeply  felt  during  ihc  past  year,  and  with  which  T  will  conclude 
these  romark?5.  I  need  hardly  say,  Sir,  that  I  do  not  luider-esti- 
mate  tiie  calamities  in  which  tlic  late  crisis  has  involved  the 
coinitry.  But  Lncat  as  they  have  been  and  still  are,  as  often  as 
I  liave  reviewed  the  high-handed  Executive  arts  of  which  I 
hav(^  spoken,  I  have  come  to  this  deliberate  and  soleian  con  elu- 
sion,—that  it"  1he  redenipliou  of  the  country  from  siteli  ii<urj)a- 
tion  and  niisiule  could  have  been  purchased  at  no  otiier  price 
than  this  crisis  and  these  eahunities,  it  would  still  have  been 
purchased  cheap.  My  honoralVle  friciid  iroiii  Cliarlestown,  (Mr. 
Austin,)  remarked  the  other  day  that  he  never  would  play  the 
part  of  the  strong  man  at  C  Jaza,  and  pull  tlown  tlie  pillars  of  the 
pnblie  prujsperity,  in  order  to  ed'ec-t  the  downfall  of  his  poli;ieal 
•adversaries.  I  cordially  concitr  with  him,  Sir,  in  tliat  pairiolic 
sentiment,  I  would  not  have  produced  one  jot  or  tittle  of  ex- 
isting sufl'erings  for  any  political  effect,  nor  would  I  now  pro- 
tract them  one  hour  or  moment  for  such  a  purpose.  I  hold  it 
to  be  the  duty  of  us  all,  as  citizens  and  as  legislators,  to  do  all 
in  our  power,  without  distinction  of  party,  to  bring  about  a  res- 
toration of  prosperity,  and  particularly  a  resumption  of  pay- 
ments. But  looking  upon  the  crisis  as  a  thing  already  existing, 
and  in  the  production  of  which  I,  at  least,  had  no  part  or  agency, 
I  say  again,  that  if  the  political  redemption  of  the  country  could 
have  been  procnied  at  no  other  or  lower  rate,  I  would  still  have 
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had  it  pTirchasod  at  this  rate,  and  would  still  have  ghully  paid 
my  lull  ])rop()rtioii  of  its  ])ricp.  Sir,  I  rejoice  iu  the  se]f-vindi- 
catiiig  power  of  tlie  Constitution,  which  this  crisis  has  displayed, 
—  I  repeat  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  THE  self-vtmucattng  pot^  kr  of 
THK  CoNSTTTT'TTON,  —  for  that  secms  to  Hie  the  very  hey  and 
index  of  the  whole  catastrophe.  The  first  object  aiul  operation 
of  the  Constitution  was  to  revive  a  prostrate  commerce,  to  re- 
store a  fallen  credit,  to  raise  up  a  depreciated  and  still  sinking 
currency.  And  was  it  not  entirely  fit  and  a^jpropriate  that  com- 
merce, and  currency,  and  credit,  should  give  signs  and  warnings, 
when  that  Constitution  was  violated  and  trampled  upon,  by  tlicir 
own  depression  and  downfall?  For  myself,  I  thank  my  Cod 
that  it  has  been  so.  I  pray  him  that  the  puhllc  prosperity  may 
never  survive  the  public  liberty.  I  ]jray  him  that  whenever  that 
liberty  may  be  inenac^ed,  whenc'ver  the  Constitution  assailed, 
whenever  the  wide  arch  of  this  glorious  Republic  in  danger  of 
falling,  the  ])eo})le,  the  whole  people,  may  be  roused  up  to  the 
rescue,  if  in  no  other  way,  by  thek  own  sufferings  and  distresses  I 
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A  Brit  to  increase  tTio  cnpHa!  ^toek  of  the  Boston  and  Sandwich  Crh\^s  Company 
being  under  coasidenvtion,  and  Mr-  Church,  of  Westpoit,  having  moved  an  amend* 
ment  in  the  following  terms :  — The  private  property  of  the  Corporation,  or  Stock* 
holders  for  the  time  being,  and  of  tlioc  who  shall  be  stockholders  at  the  time  -whm 
any  debt  shall  he  contracted,  shall  be  hoi  Jen  for  the  pajTnent  or  sucli  debt,  nnd  may 
be  taken  tlierefor  on  any  execution  issued  against  the  Corporation  for  such  deht,  in  the 
same  manner  as  on  executions  issued  against  them  for  individaal  debts.  Any  Stock- 
holder who  shall  pay  any  debt  of  the  Corporation  for  which  he  is  made  liable,  by  this 
Act,  shall  ve  the  same  retnedies  for  the  recovery  of  the  amoiint  so  paid,  or  any 
part  thcitsof,  as  is  provided  in  the  32d[  Sec.  of  the  S8th  Chap,  of  the  Ecviscd  Sta- 
tutesand  the  yeas  and  nays  having  been  taken  on  this  amendment,  ^Ir.  AUeO)  of 
Korthfidd  called  upon  the  Speaker  to  disallow  the  votes  of  Messrs.  Safibrd  and 
Qu!n'''v,  of  Boston,  and  of  Mr.  leaker,  of  Dnrchc?trr,  a:?  licinp;  StOf'';ho!r1<?rs  in  (ho 
Corpomtion,  and  as  being  therefore  precluded  from  voting,  under  the  fom'tecnth  rule 
of  the  2d  chapter  of  the  Rules  and  Orders,  which  is  as  follows : 

<*No  member  shall  be  permitted  to  vote,  or  serve  on  any  Committee,  in  any  ques- 
tion where  his  private  right  is  immediately  concerned,  distinct  from  the  public  in- 
terest." 

'Xhe  SpeaJ^cr  decided  tliat  tiiosc  gcntlcmca  did  not  come  within  the  meaning  of  the 
rule,  and  declined  excludhig  them  fivm  the  count.  From  this  decbion  Mr.  Allen  ap- 
pealed, and  thereupon  the  Speaker  stated  his  reasons  as  follows : — 

The  Speaker  said  that  he  had  already  remarked  to  the  House 
that  the  point  which  had  been  raised  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  field  was  by  no  means  a  new  one  to  him.  During  the 
first  session  in  which  he  had  the  honor  to  occupy  the  cliair  of 
the  House,  he  was  twice  called  on  to  decide  it.  On  both  of 
those  occasions  he  spared  no  pahis  in  examining  the  authorities 
and  precedents  on  the  snbjt^'t ;  on  both  of  them  he  had  the 
satisfacUoa  to  arrive  at  a  dear  and  uahesitating  conviction  in 
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Ills  own  mind ;  and  on  botli  of  them,  too,  he  had  the  still  greater 
satisfactioii  of  being  sustained  by  a  large  majovi  ty  of  the  House. 

The  first  oi'  ilu  so  cases  was  that  of  one  or  more  Bank  Di- 
rectors aiid  SLuckhuldf  Vs,  whuiii  it  wan  proposed  to  exclude 
from  serving  on  a  coinmittee  of  one  from  each  county,  to  which 
had  been  referred  a  iiiciiidi  ial  froin  tlic  Associated  Bank«»,  on  the 
subject  of  the  suspension  of  specie  payaioats.  The  Speaker 
decided  that  Uaiik  Directors  and  Stockholders  were  entitled  to 
serve  Oil  such  a  committee  under  the  rule ;  and  that  decision} 
after  a  long  ailment  in  opposition  to  it  by  a  gentleman  not 
now  a  member,  was  sustained,  837  to  97. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  sundry  Stockholders  in  the 
Western  Railroad  Corporation,  whom  it  was  proposed  to  ex- 
clude firom  voting  on  the  bill  for  granting  the  credit  of  the  State 
in  aid  of  the  enterprise  in  which  that  Corporation  were  engaged. 
The  Speaker  decided  that  those  Stockholders  were  entitled  to 
their  votes ;  and  that  decision,  also,  was  sustained,  238  to  43. 

These  cases  differed  considerably  from  each  other,  and  both 
of  them,  in  some  degree,  from  that  now  under  consideration. 
The  former  related  to  a  whole  class  of  corporations, — the  doc- 
trine advanced  in  opposition  to  the  Chair  being,  on  that  occa- 
sion, that  no  director  or  stockholder  in  the  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  banks  in  this  Commonwealth  could  serve  on  any  com- 
mittee, or  give  any  vote  on  any  question,  relating  to  banks  and 
banking.  The  latter  related  only  to  a  single  corporation,  and  in 
this  respect  was  analogous  to  the  case  before  the  House.  It 
was  obvious,  however,  that  all  three  of  them  involved  the  same 
general  principles,  and  must  be  governed  by  the  same  parlia- 
mentary precedents. 

There  was  one  point  in  which  the  Speaker  said  he  was  glad  to 
find  that  all  these  cases  agreed.  In  neither  of  them  did  his  deci- 
sion affect  results.  The  committee,  on  which  the  bank  director 
was  permitted  to  serve,  could  of  course  do  nothing  final.  Their 
proceedings,  like  those  of  all  other  committees,  were  controlled  by 
the  House.  So  also  in  the  second  case,  had  all  the  stockholders 
in  the  Western  Eailroad  Corporation,  who  were  members  of  the 
House,  been  deprived  of  the  right  of  voting,  the  aid  of  the  State 
would  still  have  been  granted  by  a  handsome  majority.   And  so 
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in  the  present  instance,  too,  should  the  three  gentlemen  who 
have  heen  named  as  stockholders  be  excluded  from  the  count, 
there  would  remain  a  majority  of  thirty-seven  to  dispose  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Westpori  The  Speaker 
trusted  that  these  circumstances  would  insure  to  the  question 
on  the  present  occasion,  as  they  doubtless  had  in  the  previous 
instances  in  which  it  had  been  raised,  a  more  calm,  deliberate, 
and  dispassionate  investigation,  than  if  an  important  issue  were 
immediately  involved  in  its  settlement. 

Such  an  investigation  he  thought  it  eminently  deserved.  In 
his  judgment  it  was  a  question  of  high  importance  and  of  far- 
reaching  responsibility.  Other  corporations  were  concerned  in 
its  settlement  beside  the  Sandwich  Glass  Company; — corpora- 
tions of  a  different  class  and  character.  The  real  question  be- 
fore the  House  was,  whether  the  city  of  Boston  should  be  de- 
prived of  two  of  its  members  legally  chosen  and  duly  qualified, 
and  the  town  of  Dorchester  of  one  third  of  its  rightful  repre- 
sentation here,  on  an  allegation  that  the  private  interests  of  the 
members  referred  to  were  inconsistent  with  a  faithful  discharge 
of  their  duty  to  their  constituents  ?  It  was  the  right  of  the 
towns  and  cities,  and  not  of  the  members  themselvr^.  v/hich 
was  really  at  stake  in  this  and  in  all  similar  cases.  And  gentle- 
men would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind,  that  though  the  controversy 
might  now  relate  tx>  a  city  and  a  town  which  perhaps  could 
afibrd  to  ftpare  a  vote  or  two,  —  it  tn'vj;hi  next  be  raised  in  rela- 
tion to  such  as  had  but  one  Eepreseutative,  and  thus  disfran- 
chise them  altogether  on  particular  questions. 

The  Speaker  said  that  as  often  as  he  had  reflected  on  this 
view  of  the  case,  and  it  had  been  again  and  again  the  subject 
of  hh  examination,  he  had  been  led  to  doubt  both  the  policy 
and  llie  jn^tinr"  of  retaining  in  our  Rnles  and  Orders  any  such 
principle  a>  tliai  untlcr  which  the  cjueisiioii  h^ul  been  raised.  The 
power  of  (he  llou.sc  in  all  matters  relatini:;-  to  their  own  proceed- 
ings miglit.  jxn-haps,  be  unquestionable.  The  Constitution  ex- 
pressly gave  them  puch  a  powor  and  lie  supposed  it  to  be  abso- 
lute. They  miirht  silence  members;  lie  presumed,  not  merely 
ill  tlio  case  provided  for,  but  in  any  or  all  other  cases,  subject 
only  to  tiieir  responsibility  to  luc  people.   But  power  was  obvi- 
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on-ly  one  tiling,  and  risht  imothev.  And  he.  had  oflcii  been  led 
to  qucaiiou  the  right  by  whicU  any  portion  of  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  peopk'  ('f)nld  say  to  any  other  portion,  except  where 
it  might  be  absolutely  cssentiLd  to  their  own  self-defence  and 
tfclf-prcservation  as  a  deliberative,  legislative  body,  that  they 
should  not  exercise  the  common  and  acknowledged  privileges 
and  powers  of  membership.  All  were  here  by  similar  titles  and 
rxpoiL  similar  terms.  We  were  the  Kepresentatives  of  the  seve- 
ral communities  which  had  elected  us,  and  our  responsibilities 
were  to  them,  and  not  to  each  other.  And  it  would  seem  no 
inappropriate  reply,  to  any  one  who  should  attempt  to  interfere 
with  another  in  the  exercise  of  his  duty  as  a  member,  and  to 
exclude  him  in  any  case  from  his  equal  share  in  the  collective 
will  of  the  House,  upon  some  allegation  of  his  being  disquali- 
fied for  the  service  which  his  fellow-citizens  had  assigned  him, — 
"Who  art  thou  that  judgest  another  man's  servant?  To  his 
own  master  he  shall  stand  or  fall.'' 

The  Speaker  confessed,  therefore,  that,  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple, he  was  opposed  to  the  rule  altogether.  But  it  had  come 
down  to  us  from  a  distant  antiquity,  and  had  been  annually  in- 
corporated into  our  parliamentary  system.  It  was  his  duty,  ac" 
cordingly,  as  the  servant  of  the  House,  to  observe  and  execute 
It.  And  he  should  not  shrink  from  doing  so,  wherever  its  exe- 
cution was  called  for.  Bat  the  same  views  which  had  led  him 
to  question  its  justice  in  the  abstract,  would  lead  hitn  also,  now 
and  always,  to  give  it  the  narrowest  possible  construction.  He 
desired  to  be  personally  instrumental  in  depriving  as  few  of  the 
Bepresentatives  of  the  people  as  might  be,  of  what  seemed  to 
him  their  just  and  rightful  prerogative.  And  he  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  repeating  what  he  said  on  this  subject  three  years  ago, 
that  he  should  very  much  prefer  to  have  any  one  or  any  num- 
ber of  his  decisions  set  aside  by  the  House,  than  to  be  guilty 
himself  of  setting  aside  the  vote  of  a  single  member  in  a  case  in 
any  degree  doubtful. 

Nor  did  scruples  like  these  seem  to  have  been  confined  to 
himself.  Old  as  the  rule  was,  and  incorporated,  as  it  had  been, 
into  all  our  legislative  systems,  national  and  State,  it  seemed  to 
have  been  a  very  rare  occurrence  for  it  to  be  enforced,  or  even 
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for  any  question  to  be  raised  under  iL  With  the  exception  of 
a  single  case  which  had  recently  occurred  in  Congress,  during  a 
very  exciting  discussion,  and  to  which  he  would  presently  allude, 
he  had  no  knowledge  of  any  such  point  having  been  raised  in 
any  American  Assembly  but  our  own.  Doubtless,  there  must 
have  been  such  instances  in  some  of  our  State  Legislatures,  but 
he  had  never  met  with  any,  and  knew  not  where  to  find  any 
account  of  them.  During  the  long  and  agitating  controversies, 
extending  through  so  many  successive  years,  as  to  the  re>ch^rter 
of  the  United  States  Bank,  in  Congress,  although  partisan 
jealousies  were  sharply  stimulated  against  that  institution,  al- 
though not  a  few  of  its  stockholders  were  known  to  be  mem- 
bers, and  although  accusations  of  other  sorts  of  interest  in  its 
continued  existence  were  rife  in  all  quarters,  no  such  point  of 
order  is  believed  to  have  been  started*  The  rule^  by  general 
consent,  sccnis  to  have  been  left  to  operate  upon  individual  con- 
sciences, inducing  members  to  declino  voting  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, wherever  they  felt  they  were  liable  to  be  swayed  from  the 
discharge  of  their  duties  by  their  private  interests,  or  wherever 
perhaps,  they  were  unwillln-  ^  incur  the  suspicion  of  being 
thus  swayed,  —  but  to  have  been  regarded  as  altogether  too 
odious  and  too  arbitrary  to  be  put  forcibly  into  execution. 

But  its  execution  had  been  demanded  in  this  case  by  the  gen- 
tlemen from  Nortlificld,  and,  in  default  of  any  American  author- 
ities on  the  subject,  the  Speaker  said  he  was  compelled  to  re«ort 
to  the  Parliamentary  Annals  of  the  Mother  Country,  from  which 
iho  rule  was  originally  borrowcdj  to  liud  precedents  for  deter- 
mining its  rightful  interpretation  and  legiiirnate  intent.  Even 
there  1he  precedents  were  few  and  fur  between  ;  —  but  the  Chair 
^v;^s  ivap|)y  lo  state,  that  ali  wliich  lie  iiad  been  ;i.bie  to  find  had 
conln-mcd  liini  in  his  o],)inion  that  ihc  striete.-t  and  narrowest 
possible  consb-UL'iioii  was  to  be  given  lo  the  rule,  which  its 
terms  would  admit  of.  Even  in  an  iinrcformtid,  rotten-borough 
House  of  Commons,  wliere  there  was  so  little  pretence  to  any 
representation  of  the  people  on  the  prineii)Ie  of  equality,  and 
where  st)  nninv  of  the  members  were  wiihout  anv  direct  re- 
sponaibiiity  to  the  people  in  the  true  sense  of  that  term,  there 
seemed  to  have  been  the  utmost  caution  observed  in  disfrauchis- 
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ing  a  member  on  any  pretence  of  private  interest  How  much 
more  ought  such  a  caution  to  be  observed  in  a  Legislative  As- 
sembly so  carefully  constituted  to  insure  equality  and  responsi- 
bility  as  ours! 

There  were  but  three  leading  cases  in  the  English  Parlia- 
mentary Journals  on  this  subjec  i  ,  so  far  as  the  Chair  had  found 
opportunity  to  examine  them.  The  first  in  order  was  the  Loyalty 
Loan  case,  in  1797.  This  was  a  question  about  allowing  an 
outright  bomm  or  gratuity  of  Hve  pounds  in  the  hundred  to  the 
subscribers  to  a  loan  called  the  Loyalty  Loan,  which  had  been 
made  to  the  British  Government  in  a  great  public  exigency,  and 
by  which  the  subscribers  had  sufTered  a  pecuniary  loss.  It  was 
a  measure  purely  of  pecuniary  relief  and  inderntiification  to  pri- 
vate individuals.  It  was  thfM-e  decided  that  the  interest  of  the 
snbscrlbcrs  was  direct  and  iniinrdiaTe.  it  was  a  vote  of  money 
directly  and  immediately  out  of  the  public  Treasury  into  their 
own  pockets,  and  the  votes  of  such  of  them  as  were  members  — 
except,  indeed,  of  those  who  declared  hi  their  places  that  they 
did  not  iuicad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  bon/'s  —  were  accord- 
ingly disallowed.  This  case,  it  wottid  be  perceived,  was  pre- 
cisely analogoits  to  the  pension  case  supposed  by  the  Chair,  a 
day  or  t\^-o  since,  when  this  point  of  order  was  first  suggested, 
and  did  not  go  a1  all  beyond  it. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  the  London  Flour  Company,  in- 
corporated for  the  manufacture  of  bread  in  the  year  1800.  By 
tlau  certain  persons  were  not  merely  incorporated  for  the 
purpose  which  has  been  named,  but  it  was  provided  that  they 
should  be  allowed  ten  per  cent,  interest  on  moneys  advanced  by 
them  for  the  establishment,  instead  of  five  per  cent  which  was 
the  legal  rate  of  interest.  In  this  case  it  was  decided,  that  sub- 
scribers to  the  stock  might  vote  on  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  all 
its  various  stages,  and  upon  all  questions  arising  in  relation  to  it,, 
with  the  single  exception  of  that  relating  to  this  provision  as  to 
the  rate  of  interest  which  they  should  be  allowed  to  receive^ 
But  on  a  motion  to  reduce  this  rate  from  ten  per  cent,  to  five, 
their  votes  were  dis^owed. 

The  third  case  was  that  of  the  Gold  Coin  Bill,  in  1811,. —  a 
bill  introduced  to  remedy  some  of  the  evils  growing  out  of  a 
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suspension  of  bpcfle  ]);iymetits  and  a  depreciaiioii  of  paper 
luoiiry  in  Englani],  and  in  w  hich  it  was  alleged  the  Bank  of 
Ei)^l;ui(]  was  deeply  jiii(M(  sted.  The  direct  purpose  of  the  bill 
was  lo  prohibit  the  jiiiifhasc  of  gold  coins  ;il  ;iiiy  [jrice  above 
their  par  value  in  pnper.  The  imnicdiaLe  inlenlioii  v.  us  lo  bring 
up  the  bills  of  JJank  of  En^daud  from  the  state  of  deprecia' 
lion  in  whicli  ihcir  irrcdeemability  had  naturally  involved  them, 
and  to  restore  them  to  their  full  nominal  value.  On  this  occasion 
there  were  no  less  than  forty-five  directors  and  proprietors  of 
that  institution  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  votes  of  all 
of  them  were  allowed,  after  much  debate  but  without  any  di- 
vision. 

Of  these  three  cases,  the  only  ones  the  Speaker  had  been  able 
to  find,  the  second  manifestly  presented  the  nearest  analogy  to 
that  now  before  the  House.  It  was,  like  this,  the  case  of  a  Cor- 
poration whose  charter  was  immediately  under  consideration ; 
and  the  question  there,  as  here,  was  how  far  the  stockholders 
could  vote  upon  that  charter.  It  was  clear,  that  if  that  precedent 
were  to  be  followed,  they  could  vote  on  the  passage  of  the  bill 
from  one  stage  to  another,  and  on  its  final  passage,  and  on  all 
other  questions  relating  to  it,  except  where  the  question  was 
solely  and  exclusively  one  as  to  the  amount  of  their  own  profits. 
The  principle  of  the  case,  as  repeatedly  laid  down  in  the  debate 
on  the  point  of  order,  was,  —  that  where  a  bill  was  partly  of  a 
public  nature  and  partly  of  benefit  to  themselves,  (and  it  was 
admitted  that  that  bill  was  of  such  a  mixed  character,)  the 
stockholders  might  vote  on  the  principle ;  but  that  whenever  the 
incidental  point  arose  in  which  their  own  interest  exclusively 
lay,  they  could  not  vote. 

This  is  substantially  the  rule  of  this  House,  by  which  it  is 
provided,  that  to  exclude  a  member  from  voting,  the  interest 
must  be  a  private  interest,— or  rather  "  a  private  right,"  (a  word 
certainly  of  greater  caution,  and  which  unquestionably  justified 
a  narrower  construction  than  the  English  rule,)  —  immediately 
concerned  and  distinct  from  the  public  interest.  And  now  the 
question  was,  whether  the  proposition  ofiered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Westport  involved  directly  and  immediately  such  a  dis- 
tinct private  interest  of  the  Stockholders  of  the  Boston  and 
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Saticlwich  Glass  Company,  and  presented  such  a  question  of 
unmixed  private  vight,  as  to  exciade  them  iVoai  voting  on  it 
under  the  rale  as  illustrated  by  these  precedents. 

This  inquiry  rendered  necessary  some  examination  of  the  pro- 
position itself,  and  the  answer  to  it  would  undoubtedly  depend 
not  a  little  on  the  different  views  which  were  entertained  as  to 
the  character  and  consequences  of  that  proposition.  Did  this 
proposition  of  unlimited  liability  present  to  the  House  solely 
and  singly  a  consideration  of  profit  or  loss  to  the  stockholders  ? 
Was  it  a  naked,  unmixed  matter  of  private  interest  or  private 
right  to  the  company  ?  Had  the  public  no  concern  in  the  ques- 
tion ?  If  such  were  the  case,  the  three  gentlemen  clearly  could 
not  vote  upon  it  But  the  Chair  certainly  did  not  regard  it  in 
that  light  He  looked  upon  the  question  of  limited  or  unlimited 
liability,  whether  in  reference  to  all  corporations  or  to  one,  as  a 
question  in  which  the  public  was  deeply  interested.  He  had 
always  believed  that  where  there  was  an  unlimited  liability,  an 
unlimited  credit  was  sure  to  follow ;  that  instead  of  looking  to 
the  capital  only,  the  public  were  led  to  place  their  trust  on  some 
indefinite  amount  of  individual  wealth  behind  it ;  that  unwar- 
ranted confidence  was  thus  certain  to  be  created,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  those  of  the  stockholders  whose  liability  beyond 
their  stock  was  worth  any  thing,  were  not  less  certain  to  with- 
draw from  the  concern ;  and  that  the  security  of  the  corpora- 
tion, of  its  creditors,  and  of  the  community  generally,  were  thus 
at  once  and  together  put  in  jeopardy.  The  tendency  of  such  a 
measure  to  drive  capital  out  of  the  State,  furnished  another 
mode  of  illustrating  the  interest  of  the  public  in  such  a  propo- 
sition. But,  without  entering  further  into  his  personal  opinions 
as  to  the  amendment  in  question,  it  was  enough  for  him  to  say, 
that  it  had  been  argued  from  first  to  last  on  the  express  ground 
of  the  public  interest,  the  interest  of  the  ta-editors  and  the  inte- 
rest of  the  community  generally.  No  one  had  pretended  that  it 
was  a  mere  matter  of  dollars  and  cents  to  the  stockholders  —  a 
simple  question  whether  they  should  receive  ten  per  cent  or  five 
per  cent,  on  their  money.  Tfic  very  terra  liability  was  a  relative 
term.  Liability  to  what?  Liability  to  whom  ?  It  was  plain, 
and  bad  been  all  along  admitted,  that,  however  there  might  be 
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a  private  interest  at  stake,  it  was  not  presented  distinctly  from 
the  public  interest  which  was  concerned  also,  but  was  involved 
and  mixed  up  with  it.  And  the  precedents  expressly  asserted 
that  where  a  matter  was  of  a  mixed  nature,  partly  pablic  and 
partly  private,*'  stockholders  should  be  allowed  to  vote.  He 
might  go  on  to  observe  that  there  could  be  no  certain  evidence 
in  the  case  of  an  individual  stockholder,  whether  he  could  have 
any  private  interest  at  all  in  the  subject,  as  this  must  depend  on 
the  fact  whether  he  had  any  property  beyond  that  embarked  in 
the  concern,  upon  which  this  unlimited  liability  was  to  rest.  If, 
in  the  case  of  the  Loyalty  Loan,  the  mere  declaration  of  a  pur- 
pose  not  to  avail  himself  of  the  bonus,  could  exempt  a  subscriber 
from  the  operation  of  the  rule,  an  absolute  inability  to  receive 
either  advantage  or  detriment  from  any  particular  provision, 
would  certainly  be  no  less  effectual.  Bat  the  views  already  taken 
he  regarded  as  snfficient  without  so  *^cat  a  refinement ;  and  he 
bad  only  suggested  it  as  an  illustration  of  the  extreme  care 
which  the  precedents  inculcated  in  the  application  of  the  rule 
in  question. 

The  Speaker  said  that  the  case  to  which  he  had  alluded  as 
having  recently  occurred  in  Congress,  was  that  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey members,  who  were  declared  by  Mr.  .1.  Q.  Adams,  while  in 
the  Chair  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  be  entitled  to 
vote  on  a  question  rclnting  to  their  own  ca^o.  'The  Sprnker 
said  he  had  no  record  oi'  that  decision,  and  rtiferred  to  it  only 
from  rnrinory.  It  was  a  c^a-r.  to  ^^ny  the  least,  as  to  w  liich  ho 
should  have  felt  (pine  as  niueh  doubt  as  about  that  now  under 
considd avion.  He  had  been  led  to  think  of  it,  by  one  in  some 
dei>ree  analogous,  which  seemed  liUely  to  present  itself  within  a 
few  weelvs  past,  in  reierenee  to  tlu^  two  nuanbers  iVoni  ^lendun, 
whose  scats  had  now  been  vacated,  but  wlio,  it  was  well  re- 
menibered,  voted  in  every  instance  their  own  eas(>,  down  to 
the  final  yeas  and  nays  on  the  qiiestiein  of  declariiip:  their  ejec- 
tion void.  And  even  on  that  (pieslion  they  were  not  prevented 
ftatni  votinii;  by  the  (.'hair  or  l)y  llie  HoUSe.  Now,  some  of  the 
Parliaiiienlary  uuthoriiies  expressly  referred  to  election  cases  as 
coining  under  the  usage  on  the  subject  of  interested  rnciubers. 
One  of  the  oldest  precedents  on  record  ou  tljis  subject,  he  be- 
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lieved,  ^va3  an  election  case.  He  was  glad,  however,  that,  in 
the  Mendon  case,  no  point  of  order  was  pressed,  and  that  he 

was  relieved  from  the  nrcesslry  of  choosing  between  the  author- 
ily  of  President  Adams,  fortified  by  his  own  deliberate  priirate 
jndgmcnt,  and  the  precedents  of  ihe  Parliament  from  which  the 
rule  had  been  l)orrowcd.  True,  there  was  this  marlcod  distinc- 
tion between  the  New  Jersey  members  and  the  Mendon  mem- 
bers, —  that  the  former  were  provided  with  certificates  of  un- 
questionable validity,  while  those  of  the  latter  were  believed  to 
be  without  some  of  the  requisitxi  sanctions  and  signatures.  Bat 
not  even  this  would  have  reconciled  him  to  depriving  those  gen- 
tlemen of  their  \otcs  in  one  case,  while  the  House  permitted 
them  to  retain  their  seats  at  all. 

It  miefht  ije  asked  of  the  Speaiicr,  in  what  cases  the  rule  was 
to  be  aj)[)liecJ,  so  as  not  to  be  altogether  iiiojjerati vo.  The  case 
of  a  pension  had  already  been  suggested,  if  a  member  of  the 
HoubC  were  a  petitioner  for  a  petition,  bounty,  remuneration,  or 
indemnification  of  any  kind,  the  rule  w^onld  clearly  exelnde  him 
from  voting  on  the  question.  A  large  number  of  resolves  had 
already  passed  the  House  and  others  were  still  in  the  orders  of 
the  day,  granting  gratuities  to  persooii  who  had  arrested  crimi- 
nals, detected  counterfeiters,  or  rendered  other  service  to  the 
community.  If  any  of  these  persons  had  been  members  of  the 
House,  their  votes  must  have  been  disallowed.  Then  there  was 
a  class  of  cases  liable  at  any  time  to  arise  out  of  the  conduct 
and  character  of  members,  when  charges  might  be  made  against 
them  upon  which  the  House  might  find  it  necessary  to  proceed, 
or  when  by  some  gross  violation  of  order  and  decorum  in  the 
House,  or  of  morality  and  honor  out  of  it,  they  might  subject 
themselves  to  reprimand  or  expulsion.  And  questions  might 
also,  perhaps,  occur  in  relation  to  corporations,  on  which  the  votes 
of  the  stockholders  would  be  excluded  under  the  precedent  of  the 
London  Flour  Company,  before  cited.  But  these  questions  the 
Speaker  believed  could  be  very  few,  and  the  multiplication  of 
them  he  thought  would  be  attended  with  danger  to  the  great 
fundamental  right  of  the  people  to  representation  on  the  princi- 
ples of  equality.  If  members  duly  elected  and  qualified  were  to 
be  deprived  of  their  votes,  as  had  been  demanded,  now  and  for- 
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merly,  on  every  question  rclnliu"-  to  covporatiuas  in  which  they 
may  bo  associated  with  linndreds  of  orhor  mpmhers  oi'  the 
coinniunity,  and  in  the  proseculioa  of  a  buriiiictiH  which  directly 
employs  the  labor  of  other  hundreds  of  workmen,  and  indirectly 
of  still  other  hundreds  of  agricultural  producers,  —  if  such  au 
interest  in  any  qnestion  as  this,  must  be  construed  into  "  a  pri- 
vate riffht  disliiK^t  frotii  ihe  public  interest,"  subjecting  a  member 
to  a  temporary  disfrancliibcmcat, — the  right  of  the  people  to  an 
equal  representation  on  every  subject  of  legislation,  would  be 
rendered  precarious  indeed,  if  the  stockholders  of  such  corpora- 
tions were  to  be  deprived  of  their  votes,  how  should  it  be  with 
the  stockholders  of  rival  corporations  or  even  of  individuals  en- 
gaged in  the  same  business,  whose  interests  might  be  adverse,  and 
whose  policy  might  be  to  crush  competition,  if  any  such  should 
chance  to  be  members  ?  How  should  it  be  with  members  who 
owned  real  estate  in  the  vicinity  of  the  establishment,  or  with 
farmers  who  would  sell  their  produce  at  higher  prices  owing  to 
its  neighborhood,  or  with  agents  or  factors  who  had  the  sale  of 
its  wares  and  fabrics  ?  All  these  might  have  interests  fully  equal 
to  those  of  the  stockholders*  And  with  what  class  of  corpora- 
tions should  the  proscription  cease?  How  should  it  be  with 
members  of  municipal  corporations,  when  questions  of  particu- 
lar and  exdusive  interest  to  those  corporations  should  occur? 
On  the  questions  of  boundary  between  adjacent  towns  which 
were  annually  occurring,  were  the  members  £rom  both  towns  to 
be  ruled  out  from  voting?  If  a  strict  analogy  were  to  be  ob- 
served between  the  proceedings  of  courts  of  justice  as  to  jurors 
and  witnesses,  and  the  proceedings  of  this  House,  such  cases  as 
these  must  clearly  be  comprehended  under  the  rule. 

There  were  others,  too,  besides  members  of  corporations,  as 
to  whose  right  of  voting  questions  must  arise,  if  the  rule  were 
to  receive  such  an  extension  ?  How  should  it  be  with  farmers, 
on  the  bounties  on  wheat  or  silk  ?  How  with  innkeepers  or 
grocers,  on  the  reguktion  of  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors? 
How  with  the  members  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Charles  Kiver 
and  Warren  bridges,  on  the  subject  of  restoring  a  toll  to  those 
decaying  structures?  The  doctrines  which  two  years  ago  would 
have  deprived  a  stockholder  in  any  bank  in  the  Commonwealth 
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from  serving  on  a  committee  or  voting,  in  reference  to  the  en- 
tire subject  of  banks  and  banking,  would  seem  to  justify  a  simi- 
lar proscription  in  all  these  cases. 

But  the  Speaker  said  he  would  no  longer  trespass  on  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  House.  He  was  aware  that  gentlemen  might 
at  first  sight  be  disposed  to  construe  the  rule  as  the  gentleman 
from  Northfield  had  seemed  to  construe  it,  in  appealing  iiom  his 
decision.  And  therefore,  believing  it  to  be  a  rule  of  doubtful 
constitutional  justice,  in  derogation  of  the  rights  of  the  mem- 
bers, adverse  to  the  equality  of  the  representative  system,  and 
which,  unless  carefully  limited,  was  capable  of  being  wrested  to 
the  worst  of  purposes,  he  had  felt  bound  to  give  to  the  House 
his  honest  views  of  its  character  and  tendency,  and  to  explain  to 
them  fully  the  grounds  of  his  decision. 

His  own  disposition  would  be  never  in  any  case  to  apply  the 
rule  to  a  case  of  corporate  interest.  Corporations  had  been  so 
multiplied  of  late  years,  and  their  interests  had  become  so  closely 
interwoven  with  those  of  the  whole  people  of  the  Common- 
wealth, that  it  was  dif&cult  to  imagine  cases  in  which  they  were 
entirely  distinct.  The  interests  of  individual  corporations  even, 
partook  largely  of  the  character  of  public  interests.  To  how 
large  a  number  of  persons  roust  an  interest  be  tjornmon,  to  be 
entitled  to  the  designation  of  a  public  interest?  The  Weslern 
Eailroad  Corporation  had  some  thousands  of  stockholders.  Was 
the  interest  which  a  member  held  in  common  with  thousands  of 
others,  to  be  regarded  as  a  private  interest?  What,  then,  should 
be  the  numerical  limit  at  which  an  interest  should  cease  to  be 
private,  and  be  acknowledged  as  public  ?  The  members  whose 
votes  were  in  question  in  the  present  case,  were  interested  in 
common  with  at  least  a  hundred  stockholders,  and  there  were 
frequently  more  than  three  hundred  operatives  employed  in  the 
establishment.  The  Speaker  said  that  if,  in  any  case,  he  was 
to  be  compelled  to  rer^ard  interests  lilcr  these  as  gi'ounds  of  ex- 
clusion under  the  rnlt%  it  would  only  hi:  w  liorc  the  authority  for 
so  doing  was  plain,  jnreise.  niid  loiavuKLiblc.  He  would  follow 
in  the  sle])s  which  hnd  been  already  lakcn  jn  this  lino  of  pon- 
struetion,  as  it  was  his  duty  to  do;  but  ho  sliuiihl  advciiiure 
on  no  new  tracks  in  a  direction  so  contrary  to  hi&  opinions  of 
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policy  and  justice.  And,  if  he  must  err  at  all)  he  should  always 
endeavor  to  err  on  that  side,  which  should  insure  the  greatest 
freedom  of  voice  and  vote  to  those  who  held  their  seats  in  the 
House  by  the  same  title  with  himself,  and  who  had  all  the  con- 
stitutional qualifications  for  a  full,  equal,  and  unrestrained  exer- 
cise of  the  privileges  of  memborship. 

The  decision  of  the  Speaker  was  sustained,  259  to  189. 


EEPLY  TO  A  YOTE  OF  THANKS. 


AMT  ACKNOWI-KBGMK:^  of  a  TOTK  of  THAKB^  to  Tin:  ST•EAKET^.  TASSED 

BT  THE  HOUSJS  OF  BEFBBSBITTATiyBS  OV  MAC$6ACava£TTti,  MAIi-CU 
31,  )84a 


Gbittlbubn  of  ths  House  ov  Bephesentativbb,— 

I  NEED  not  assure  yoa  of  the  sincere  pleasure  with  which  I 
rise  to  respond  to  the  Resolution  you  have  just  adopted.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Westport  for  proposing  it.  I  thank  each 
member  of  the  House  for  uniting  in  its  passage.  Called,  as  I 
was,  at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  by  so  mere  a  majors 
ity  of  the  members  present,  to  preside  over  a  body  so  nearly 
balanced  in  reference  to  the  all-absorbing  subject  of  party  poli- 
tics, I  entered  on  the  duties  assigned  me  with  little  hope  of 
giving  satisfaction,  either  to  myself  or  others.  I  looked  forward 
to  labors,  of  which  other  years  had  afforded  me  no  experience. 
I  anticipated  trials,  for  which  previous  sessions  had  furnished 
me  with  no  adequate  preparation.  And,  certainly,  I  ventured 
to  promise  myself,  at  rhe  end.  lunliing  more,  at  the  best,  than 
the  indulgent  consideration  of  that  bare  majority  by  whose 
unmei  i    !  favor  I  had  been  placed  here. 

It  could  not  fail  to  give  me  the  highest  gratification,  Gentle- 
men, to  find,  as  the  session  advanced,  so  many  of  my  apprehen- 
sions disappointed ;  to  fiiid  the  elements  of  strife  and  discord, 
wbieh  manifestly  abounded  in  the  original  composition  of  this 
body,  so  rarely  set  in  motion;  to  find  the  public  business  so 
little  interrupted  by  acrimonious  controversy  and  angry  dispute; 
and,  more  especially,  to  find  my  own  oiUcial  services,  so  seldom 
made  the  subject  of  party  division,  or  even  of  personal  exception. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  not  sat  here  during  three  successive  winters 
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without  learning)  that  it  is  always  in  the  power  of  parties,  or 
even  of  iodiyidnals,  to  perplex  and  embarrass  a  presiding  officer 
in  the  performance  of  his  dntieS}  if  they  have  the  disposition  to 
do  so.  Let  him  be  ever  so  able,  by  frequent  appeals  from  his 
decisions  they  may  cast  a  doubt  upon  his  competency.  Let 
him  be  ever  so  scrupulous,  by  repeated  insinuations  and  impu* 
tations  upon  his  motives,  they  may  raise  a  suspicion  as  to  his 
integrity.  Let  him  be  ever  so  prompt,  so  patient,  so  untiring, 
by  constantly  cavilling  at  his  course,  they  may  render  his  posi- 
tion painful  to  himself,  and  involve  his  administration  in  more 
or  less  of  popular  odium.  No  length  of  experience,  no  degree  of 
diligence,  no  measure  of  fidelity,  I  am  persuaded,  can  arm  a 
Speaker  eifectually  against  the  persevering  assaults  of  personal 
malice  or  partisan  malignity.  While,  on  the  contrary,  in  order 
to  render  his  exertions,  in  any  considerable  degree,  successful  or 
satisfactory,  he  must  have  the  confidence  of  those  over  whom 
he  presides,  and  requires  a  constant  exercise  of  their  indulgence, 
forbearance,  and  generosity. 

It  is  to  such  an  exercise  of  generosity,  indulgence,  and  for- 
bcarance  on  your  part.  Gentlemen,  and  to  the  confidence  in  my 
official  fidelity  you  have  habitually  manifested,  that  I  feel  myself 
indebted  for  whatever  success  may  have  nttmdt  d  my  efforts 
during  the  present  winter.  Those  efforts,  I  may  be  pardoned 
for  saying,  have  been  honest,  have  been  arduous,  have  been 
unremitted.  i>ut  1  am  sensible  they  mnst  have  utterly  failed  of 
their  object,  had  they  not  been  sccondod  and  sustained  by  your 
confidence  and  your  cooperation.  For  these,  then,  even  more 
than  for  the  complimentary  tribute  you  have  just  been  pleased 
to  pay  me,  1  desire  to  express  to  yon  iny  warmest  aelmowledg- 
ments,  and  to  tender  you  the  assurances  oi'  my  heartfelt  grati- 
tude. 

And  now,  (TenTlernen,  1  cannot  resume  my  seat  without  con- 
gratulating you  on  the  comparatively  early  period  at  which 
we  have  sueceeded  in  bring-ing  our  labors  io  a  ctobe.  The 
session  of  188>i,the  first  in  which  I  had  the  honor  to  occupy  the 
Chair  of  the  House,  did  not  reach  its  termination,  as  some  of 
yon  may  remember,  until  the  25th  day  of  A{)riL  It  was,  of 
course,  considered  a  matter  lor  general  felicitation  last  year,  that 
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an  ;i(lji)iirniiu'iir  Ava^?  effected  as  early  as  the  10th  day  of  the 
same  iuoiiih,  J3liI  \vc  have  now  tlic  satisfaction  of  haviug 
accomplished  a  far  greater  reduction  hi  tiio  length  of  thv.  legis- 
lative term,  and  of  having  despatched  the  business  of  ihc  Coiii- 
moDwealthia  a  shorter  time  than  any  of  our  predecessors  since 
the  June  session  was  abolished.  Sitting  here  as  we  do,  at  an 
expense  of  not  less  than  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  dollars  a 
day,  all  the  departments  of  government  included,  it  is  no  insig- 
nificant afTair,  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  if  in  no  other,  to 
cut  off  thurty  or  forty  days  from  the  duration  of  the  session. 
And  should  the  example  which  has  thus  been  given,  be  imitated 
and  improved  upon  for  a  few  years  to  come,  as  I  firmly  believe 
it  easily  may  be  without  any  detriment  to  the  public  interests, 
the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  will  soon  be  relieved  of  a 
large  part  of  the  burden  which  has  borne  on  it  most  oppressively 
for  many  years  past. 

Nor  is  it  only  to  an  abbreviation  of  the  session  that  we  may 
look  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  most  desirable  result.  If  the 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which  was  proposed  by  the  last 
Legislature  and  ratified  by  the  present  by  such  large  majorities 
in  both  branches,  should  be  adopted  by  the  people  on  the  first 
Monday  of  April  next,  as  I  heartily  hope  it  will  be,  the  number 
of  members  in  this  branch  of  the  Legislature,  as  you  are  all 
aware,  will  be  diminished  by  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
and  the  daily  expenses  of  the  sessions  be  proportionably  reduced. 

But,  Gentlemen,  I  will  not  trespass  further  on  your  attention 
with  any  dry  economical  calculations)  nor  will  I  detain  you  with 
any  detailed  review  of  the  measures  in  which  we  have  been 
engaged.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  characteriisUc  of  the  session 
which  is  now  about  to  terminate,  has  been  the  almost  entire 
omission  of  any  thing  like  long  speeches,  and  I  will  not  now 
deviate  from  a  policy  which  has  proved  so  propitious  to  an  early 
completion  of  our  duties.  Tipt  me  only  say,  in  conclnsion,  that 
if,  in  the  exercii^e  of  authority  and  the  enforcement  of  order,  I 
have  infringed  on  a  single  priviiege  or  injured  a  ;siiigle  feeling, 
I  sincerely  regret  it,  and  that  every  member  of  the  House  v^'ill 
carry  with  him,  when  we  part,  my  best  wishes  for  liis  personal 
health  and  happiness.   M^y  that  God  who  has  guarded  you  ail 
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here — preserving  you  from  the  pestilence  which  has  walked 
among  us  in  darkness,  and  the  sickness  that  has  destroyed  at 
noon-day,  and  to  whose  mercy  we  owe  it,  that  disease  and 
death  have  not  obeyed  the  summons  which  seems  almost  to 
have  been  served  upon  them  in  behalf  of  us  aU,  through  the  me« 
dium  of  this  thick  and  poisonous  air  which  we  have  been  daily 
inhaling — may  He  now  guide  you  in  safety  to  your  homes. 
May  each  one  of  you  enjoy  a  rich  portion  of  the  benefits  and 
blessings  of  those  free  institutions  which  yon  have  been  called 
on  to  administer,  and  of  those  equal  laws  which  you  have  here 
assisted  in  enacting.  And  may  you  find  an  ample  reward  for 
the  exertions  you  have  made  and  the  services  you  have  rendered, 
in  the  approbation  of  your  constituents,  in  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  people,  and  in  the  long^contlnued  prosperity  and.  honor 
of  our  beloved  Commonwealth. 


THE  PROCEEDS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  LANDS. 


A  &P££CH  I>£LIVC&£D  IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEl-Ui.sENTATIYiS  OF  TUE  tSt- 
TBD  8tATK8,  IN  COHUITTEB  OF  THE  WHOUE  ON  THB  STATE  OF  THE 
UNION,  JULY  2, 1841. 


I  HAVE  no  design,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  trespassing  at  any  great 
length  on  the  time  of  the  Committee.  The  sin  of  making  a  long 
speech  is  one  which  I  have  never  yet  committed  in  this  hall,  and  I 
certainly  shall  not  suffer  myself  to  be  guilty  of  it  at  the  present 
session.  If  I  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  floor  immediately 
after  the  honorable  member  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Pickens) 
had  concluded,  and  before  he  had  left  the  House,  I  might  have 
indulged  in  some  comments  on  one  or  two  parts  of  his  speech. 
I  hardly  regret,  however,  that  I  failed  to  do  so,  as  it  is  quite 
too  warm  weather  to  follow  that  gentleman  far,  either  in  his 
gloomy  forebodings  or  his  eloquent  flights.  One  question  which 
be  has  propounded,  I  would  not,  under  any  circumstances,  have 
attempted  to  answer.  The  gentleman  asked,  emphatically, 
«  What  constitute  State  rights  ?  "  Sir,  the  true  rights  of  the 
State?  are  not  difiicult  to  be  ascertainedj  and  are  the  same  yes- 
terday, to«day,  and  always.  But  ^  State  rights,''  in  the  parti* 
san  sense  of  the  term,  seem  to  me  to  be  one  thing  to-day, 
another  thing  to-inon  ow,  and  sometimes  nothing  at  all  the  next 
day.  At  any  rate,  I  have  never  met  with  a  definition  which 
could  stand  the  test  of  time  and  circumstances. 

It  is  not  to  be  disgubed,  that,  at  first  sight  certainly,  there  are 
some  diffieulties  about  adopting  the  measure  under  considera- 
tion, at  the  present  moment,  even  on  the  part  of  those  who, 
under  other  circumstances,  would  be  disposed  to  support  it. 
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We  have  been  iDformed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that 
there  is  an  aggregate  of  debt  and  deficit  to  be  provided  for  in 
this  and  the  ensuing  year  of  more  than  twelve  millions  of  dol- 
lars. A  bill  has  already  been  reported,  authorizing  a  public  loan 
to  that  amount  Another  bill  may  soon  be  expected  to  lay  new 
duties  on  imports,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  this  debt  when  it 
shall  fall  due,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  of  supplying  the  defi- 
ciency in  the  annual  revenue.  These  bills  will  form  a  conspi- 
cuous part  of  the  legislation  of  the  present  session.  They  will 
occupy  a  prominent  place  on  the  statute  book  of  the  present 
Congress.  And  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  it  would  look  a  little 
strange  to  find  in  immediate  juxtaposition  with  them,  perhaps 
on  the  veiy  next  page,  a  bill  granting  away,  by  an  outright  and 
absolute  donation,  the  funds  which  are  already  on  hand,  or  those 
which  are  certain  to  come  into  our  possession,  during  such  a 
period  of  the  national  necessity. 

Yet,  strange  as  such  a  course  of  legislation  may  appear,  and 
much  as  I  foresee  it  will  be  harped  on,  for  the  purpose  of  excit- 
ing hostility  towards  those  who  may  have  assented  to  it,  I  intend 
to  give  it  my  vote.  I  am  d^irons,  therefore,  of  vindicating  that 
vote,  as  well  as  I  can,  in  advance.  I  wish,  in  other  words,  in 
the  few  remarks  with  which  I  shall  trouble  the  Committee  this 
morning,  to  take  my  stand,  where  so  many  other  gentlemen  who 
have  opposed  the  bill  have  taken  theirs,  at  the  very  doors  of  the 
Treasury,  and  with  its  deplorable  condition  of  emptiness  and 
exhaustion  full  in  my  view,  —  a  condition,  let  me  say,  which  we 
Sir,  had  no  hand  in  creating, — to  justify,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  my 
assent  to  an  act,  by  which  we  shall  seem  to  be  literally  taking 
away  from  that  which  has  not,  even  that  which  it  hass." 

For  the  purpose^  of  this  justification,  it  seems  to  me  essential 
to  maintain,  m  the  lirst  place,  that  the  moneys  which  are  to  be 
distributivl  by  this  bill  are  held  by  the  natioii;il  ii;ov('nim(!i]t  in 
some  diilercnt  right,  and  upon  some  dittercnt  conditions,  from 
those  which  we  are  al)out  to  collect.  In  other  wordy,  ititj  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  broad  atid  clear  distinction,  so  far  as  tlie  cou- 
htitutional  powers  and  dttties  of  Congress  are  concerned,  betwc(>n 
tlie  |)roce(  (Is  of  the  public  iauds  and  tile  annual  receipts  iroin 
other  sources  of  revenue. 
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For  one,  certainly,  I  could  never  give  my  support  to  this  bill, 
unless  I  were  convinced  that  suoh  a  dij^tinction  exix«?ts.  I  couid 
never  vote  to  tax  with  a  view  to  distribution.  If,  indeed,  such 
a  surplus  were  iigaiii  accumulated  in  the  Treasury  us  wc  saw 
there  a  few  years  ago,  I  might  be  vvillhjg  to  get  rid  of  it  in  the 
beat  way  I  could,  from  whatever  source  it  might  have  been  col- 
lected ;  but  to  impose  taxes  with  one  hand,  and  distribute  them 
with  the  other,  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  utterly  unjustifia^ble, 
as  well  as  grossly  unconstitutional. 

Does,  then,  such  a  distinction  exist?  Do  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands  come  into  the  Treasury  under  such  different  circum- 
stances from  its  ordinary  receipts,  as  to  constitute  in  some  sort 
a  special  fund? 

Gendemen  on  the  other  side  say,  no*  They  maintain  that 
when  the  lands  have  once  been  turned  into  moneys,  and  those 
moneys  have  been  placed  in  the  Treasury,  they  are  in  no  degree 
distinguishable  from  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  country. 
And  so  entirely  do  they  confound  the  two  classes  of  receipts,  as 
to  tell  us  that,  if  Congress  should  pass  this  distribution  bill,  all 
the  salutary  safeguards  thrown  around  the  taxing  power  by  our 
fathers  would  be  broken  down !  This  was  the  language  of  the 
honorable  member  from  Maine,  (Mr.  Clifford.) 

Now,  what  under  the  sun  have  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands  to  do  with  the  taxing  power  ?  Is  it  a  tax,  to  give  a  man 
an  acre  of  the  best  land  on  the  face  of  the  earth  for  a  dollar  and 
a  quarter,  and  that  at  his  own  particular  demand  ?  If  it  be.  Sir, 
it  is  a  tax  which  the  people  of  this  country  may  well  be  content 
to  bear.  Commend  me  to  such  taxes.  I  desire  no  safeguards 
against  them.  I  am  willing  to  submit  to  such  taxation  as  this, 
even  without  representation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  most  cursory  examina- 
tion of  the  Constitution  is  suificient  to  show  that  there  is  no 
analogy  whatever  between  these  different  classes  of  revenue. 
The  power  to  lay  taxes  is  a  power,  as  we  all  know,  created  by 
the  Constitution  itself.  No  such  power  existed  before  the  Con- 
stitution w^as  established.  And  the  exercise  of  the  power  is 
limited  by  the  express  letter  of  the  Constitution  to  certain  spe- 
cified purposes. 
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"The  Congress  shall  have  power  (says  the  Coiitifitiition)  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts 
and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  Stairs  ;"' — laiij^nas^e,  cciiaiiily.  pretty  broad  and  compre- 
hensive ill  itself,  buL  which  has  received  a  construction  lliiji[ing 
it  to  the  objects  for  which  Congress,  in  other  parts  of  the  Gon- 
stitmion,  is  empovx^ered  to  provide. 

But  how  is  it  as  to  the  public  1  uids?  The  power  of  Congress 
over  those  lands  v\-as  not  originally  created  by  the  Constitution. 
A  large  |)!U'tion  of  those  lands  was  ceded  to  the  General  Govern- 
iTient  prior  to  the  adoption  of  that  inslrunieiiL.  Another  portioii 
was  ceded  soon  after  its  adoption.  And  a  third  and  fourth  por- 
tion were  purchased  at  subsequent  and  separate  periods.  The 
Constitution  was  framed  with  little  or  no  reference  to  the  lands. 
In  the  original  draft  of  that  instrument,  there  was  not  a  line,  or 
a  word,  or  a  ayUable,  in  allusion  to  them.  And  the  only  provi- 
sion which  was  afterwards  inserted  by  the  Ck>nYention,  or  which 
can  be  found  in  relation  to  them  now,  is  as  follows, — 

"  The  Congreaa  shall  hare  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  roles  and  regu- 
lation? it^pcctinf^  the  territory  or  other  property  bclon;xin<j  to  tho  rfniteJ  Statec :  r\i\<i 
notliiug  in  tliis  Constitution  shall  be  so  eonstiued  as  to  prejudice  any  elaiias  of  tho 
United  States,  or  of  my  particular  State." 

And  now,  what  is  there,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  provision  which 
makes  it  incumbent  on  Congress  to  appropriate  the  proceeds  of 
these  lands  to  one  purpose  rather  than  to  another  ?  What  lan> 
guage  is  there  in  this  clause,  or  what  construction  of  any  Ian- 
guage,  which  gives  us  the  authority  to  place  them  in  the  Treasury 
for  the  ordinary  expenditures  of  the  government,  which  does  not 
equally  give  us  the  authority  to  distribute  them  among  the 
States  ?  Where  do  we  get  the  power  to  dispose  of  the  proceeds 
at  all,  except  as  a  necessary  implication  from  the  power  to  dis- 
pose of  the  lands  ?  Sir,  I  put  to  the  Committee  this  dilemma,  — 
if  the  power  to  dispose  of  the  lands  does  not  carry  with  it  the 
power  to  dispose  of  the  proceeds,  we  have  no  such  power ;  and 
if  it  does,  then  the  latter  power  is  coequal  and  coextensive  with 
the  former.  And  is  there  any  one  who  sets  limits  to  the  power 
of  disposing  of  the  lands?   It  is  too  late  to  do  so.   We  have 
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already  appropriated  them  to  aliiiosi  every  object  that  can  be 
named,  —  to  edncation,  to  internal  improvements,  to  charity,  to 
the  use  of  individuals,  of  corporations,  and  oi  States. 

And  there  is  as  little,  Mr.  Ctiuirman,  in  the  reason  of  the  thing 
as  there  is  in  ilie  language  of  the  Conrtiiiution,  for  limiting  the 
disposition  of  the  inoneya  received  from  the  sales  of  the  pal^Iic 
lands.  The  people  may  well  be  jealons  of  Intrustin"'  even  tlutir 
own  reprcrfcnlatives  with  the  power  of  taxing  them  fur  every 
purpose  at  their  pleasure.  But,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  sales 
of  the  public  lauds  involve  no  taxation;  they  impose  no  burdens 
npon  anybody.  In  regard  to  them,  therefore,  the  people  are  en- 
tirely safe  in  giving  us  the  full  latitude  of  a  sound  and  reason- 
able discretion.  And  such  a  discretion,  I  hold,  they  have  given  us. 

But  gentlemen  tell  us  that  inasmuch  as  the  distribution  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands  will  involve  the  necessity  of  laying 
additional  taxes  on  imports,  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as 
distributing  the  receipts  from  taxation.  Why,  Sir,  the  same 
reasoning  might  almost  as  well  be  adduced  against  appropriating 
the  Smithsonian  fund  to  the  object  for  which  it  was  designed. 
That  fund,  if  applied  to  the  ordinal^  expenditures  of  the  go- 
vernment, would  save  the  necessity  of  raising  an  equal  amoant 
by  taxation.  And  its  appropriation  to  the  diffusion  of  useful 
knowledge  among  mankind,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  be- 
quest, might,  with  almost  as  much  justice,  be  complained  of  as 
involving  the  necessity  of  imposing  additional  burdens  on  the 
people,  as  the  distribution  for  which  this  bill  provides ;  if,  as  I 
maintain,  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  constitute  a  separate 
fund  in  the  Treasury,  entirely  distinguishable  from  the  ordinary 
revenues  of  the  country. 

Again,  Sir,  it  has  been  suggested  that,  upon  this  principle,  the 
national  government  might  do  to  almost  any  extent  indirectiy, 
that  which  it  is  admitted  they  have  no  power  to  do  directiy. 
They  might  tax  the  people,  we  are  told,  to  almost  any  amount 
for  the  purchase  of  new  lands,  and  then  go  on  to  sell  them  forth- 
with and  distribute  the  proceeds.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  the  iirst  place,  that  such  an  abuse  would  have  its 
origin  in  the  power  to  purchase,  and  not  in  the  power  to  distri- 
bute.   And  the  pov^^er  to  purchase  new  territory,  we  all  know, 
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is  one  of  very  questionable  constitntionality.  The  honorable 
member  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  IngersoU)  the  other  day  allnded 
to  my  respected  colleagae  in  front  of  me,  (Mr.  Adams,)  as  hav- 
ing denied  the  constitntionality  of  the  Louisiana  purchase. 
My  colleague  was  not  alone  in  that  denial.  Mr.  Jefferson  him- 
self, in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Breckenridge,  written  at  the  time,  expressly 
declared  that  the  Executive,  in  making  that  purchase,  "  had  done 
an  act  beyond  the  Constitution.'' 

But  even  were  it  not  so, — even  were  the  power  of  purchasing 
territory  entii^ly  indisputable  and  unlimited,  what  would  this 
suggestion  amount  to,  but  to  one  of  those  arguments  against 
the  use  or  existence  of  a  power  from  its  liability  to  abuse,  which 
may  be  brought  alike  against  any  and  every  branch  of  authority 
which  the  Constitution  bestows  ?  Sir,  if  such  arguments  are 
to  have  weight,  we  must  revoke  all  authority,  renounce  all 
government,  abandon  all  society.  Every  power  may  be  abused, 
and  the  only  check  or  safeguard  we  can  have  is  in  the  responsi- 
bility of  those  to  whom  power  is  intrusted. 

I  hold,  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  is  a  plain  and  pal- 
pable distinction  between  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  and 
the  other  receipts  into  the  Treasury  of  the  nation,  and  that  while 
the  latter  are  limited  to  certain  specified  objects  of  appropriation, 
the  former  are  placed  freely,  so  far  at  least  as  the  Constitution  is 
concerned,  at  the  discretion  of  Congress, — a  discretion  only 
controlled  by  the  responsibility  of  those  who  exercise  it  to  the 
people  who  elected  them. 

And,  indeed,  this  doctrine  has  too  often  been  admitted,  as- 
serted, and  acted  upon,  even  by  those  who  have  been  the  most 
strenuous  opponents  of  this  measure  of  distribution,  to  require 
any  more  extended  illustration.  It  was  expressly  asserted  by 
General  Jackson,  as  long  ago  as  1832.  In  his  Annual  Message 
of  that  year,  he  says, — 

"  Aa  the  lands  may  now  be  considered  as  i-clicved  from  tiiis  pledge  (the  payment  of 
die  public  debt,)  the  object  for  which  they  were  ceded  liaviug  been  accomplished,  It  in 
in  the  discretion  of  Coi^ess  to  dispose  of  them  in  soch  v&j  aa  beet  to  conduce  to  the 
quiet,  harmony,  and  general  interest  of  the  American  peopW 

The  same  doctritie  has  been  admitted,  or  certainly  implied, 
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by  all  the  fvu^ids  of  cession,  as  it  is  called,  whether  absohito  or 
conditional,  Iroiu  that  day  to  this.  For  on  what  principle  could 
Congress  cede  away  the  whole  or  any  p;irf:  of  the  lands  them- 
selves, which  d(K\s  jiot  iiiiply  a  his:h  and  plenary  discretiou  oa 
their  pnri  to  dispose  of  the  procct'ds  also  ? 

I  turn.  then.  Mr.  CiiLiiniiuii.  froin  this  firsi  point  in  my  argu- 
ment, to  inqnin'  what  considerations  should  inthience  us  in  the 
exercise  of  this  discretion,  and,  .jiuio  especially,  what  consider- 
ations will  justify  us  in  the  pai  Lieular  exercise  of  it  which  is  now 
proposed. 

And,  first,  I  maintain  that  Congress  is  not  bound  in  such  a 
case  to  look  altogether  to  the  necessities  of  the  National  Trea- 
sury. This  would  be  to  destroy  the  whole  effect  of  the  distinct 
tion  just  established,  and  practically  to  place  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands  on  the  same  footing  with  any  other  description  of 
income.  We  may  take  a  larger  and  more  liberal  view  of  things. 
We  may  look,  and  we  ought  to  look,  to  considerations  of  equity, 
to  considerations  of  expediency,  to  considerations  commensurate 
with  the  whole  country,  or,  as  General  Jackson  said,  with  "  the 
quiet,  harmony,  and  general  interest  of  the  American  people." 

Why,  Sir,  even  in  relation  to  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the 
country,  the  wants  of  the  government  are  not  always  exclusively 
regarded.  What  would  be  the  conduct  of  Congress  at  the  pre- 
sent session  in  relation  to  what  is  called  the  compromise  act,  if 
the  necessities  of  the  nation  were  to  be  the  only  rule  of  action  ? 
Under  the  provisions  of  that  act,  five  millions  of  dollars  are  to 
be  withdrawn  from  the  annual  revenues  of  the  country,  at  a 
moment  when,  as  I  have  said,  there  is  already  a  debt  and  defi- 
ciency of  twelve  millions.  We  are  about  to  give  a  silent  assent, 
by  leaving  that  act  in  operation  and  laying  new  duties  at  the 
same  time,  to  a  course  of  proceeding  by  no  means  remotely 
analogous,  and  to  my  mind,  quite  as  objectionable,  abstractly 
considered,  as  that  now  under  discussion.  We  are  about  to 
remit  duties  with  one  hand,  while  we  collect  them  with  the  other. 
Upon  what  principle  will  this  be  done  ?  -Why,  upon  the  princi- 
ple of  a  previous  compact,  an  existing  understanding,  or  a  high 
and  eminent  expediency.  For  myself^  I  take  leave  to  say,  I 
admit  no  compact.   Those  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
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were  not  parlies  to  any  compact.  Nor  can  I  regard  it  as  emi- 
nently expedient,  either,  to  pnrpno  such  a  couv-e.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  aiii  disposed  to  think  thaf,  as  an  abstract  question  of 
policy  and  statesmansliip,  the  best  way  of  snpplyin<^  the  exist- 
ing deficiency  in  the  Treasury  would  be  to  suspend  the  operation 
of  ilio  compromise  act,  and  h\y  duties  on  a  few  only  of  the 
lending  articles  of  import,  instead  of  deranging  the  operations 
of  the  wiiolc  business  commnnify  by  a  sudden  imposition  of 
twenty  per  cent,  ad  valoreni  on  every  article  of  commerce  which 
is  now  free,  and  tiiat  as  a  temporary  expedient.  But  this  I  well 
know  is  ont  of  the  question.  I  ahnde  to  the  subject  only  for 
illubtraLion.  Tlie  act  w  ill  be  carried  oat.  Duties  to  the  amount 
of  five  millions  will  be  taken  oft,  and  new  dmies  to  the  amount 
of  twelve  millions  will  be  imposed.  And  this  will  be  done,  as 
1  have  said,  on  some  grounds  of  compact,  understanding,  or 
expediency. 

Well,  Sir,  and  are  there  no  such  grounds  for  the  measure  we 
are  now  discussing  ?  Is  there  no  compact  in  the  case,  no  expedi- 
ency, no  equity  ? 

I  will  not  go  into  an  elaborate  history  of  the  pnblic  lands  of 
the  United  States  to  show  my  understanding  of  the  terms  on 
which  the  original  cession  of  a  large  portion  of  them  was  made 
by  the  States.  That  history  is  £eimlliar  to  the  House  and  to  the 
country.  Those  terms  have  been  argned  again  and  again,  not 
only  in  these  halls,  but  in  the  halls  of  every  Legislature  through- 
out the  country.  I  shall  content  myself  with  saying  in  the  most 
general  terms,  on  this  head,  that,  while  I  cannot  go  the  length 
of  declaring,  that  the  appropriation  of  the  proceeds  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  to  the  ordinary  purposes  of  government  would  be  an 
absolute  violation  of  the  compact,  I  have  yet  no  hesitation  in 
affirming  that,  in  my  humble  judgment,  a  distribution  of  those 
proceeds  among  the  States  would  be  far  more  in  accordance 
both  with  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  that  compact. 

I  am  willing  to  admit,  however,  that,  as  to  the  intention  and 
contemplation  of  the  States  at  the  time  these  cessions  were 
made,  I  think  very  little  can  be  safely  or  certainly  argued.  The 
contemplation  of  the  States  could  not  have  reached  to  a  day 
like  this.  High  as  were  the  hopes,  sanguine  as  were  the  expecta- 
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tioiis,  of  our  failieis  at  that  time,  as  to  the  glorious  result?  of  tlie 
liberty  they  had  achieved  and  the  iiistitiu ions  they  hud  esta- 
blished, it  never  could  have  entered  iiiio  thr  iv  hearts  to  coviceive 
of  a  coiiditioa  of  the  coutiiry,  hi  which  liic  public  debt:  being 
all  paid  olf.  such  couniiess  acres  of  tciritory  should  remaia  as 
the  rich  and  uneiicumbercd  inheritance  of  their  children.  These 
cessions  certainly  were  made  with  no  regard  to  sach  a  state  of 
things.  They  were  made  with  a  view  to  the  present,  and  not 
to  the  future.  They  were  made  to  allay  the  jealousies  and  settle 
the  contentions  to  which  the  exclusive  claims  of  certain  separate 
States  had  g^ven  rise,  and  to  defray  the  expenses  which  their 
common  independence  had  cost. 

The  argument  in  favor  of  this  measure,  from  the  terms  of 
cession,  however,  covers  only  the  lands  which  were  ceded.  I  am 
aware  it  is  sometimes  contended  that  the  lands  subsequently 
purchased  may  be  considered  as  having  been  purchased  with 
the  proceeds  of  those  ceded,  and  may  thus  be  made  subject  to 
the  same  principle  of  disposition.  Bat  I  prefer,  for  myself,  to 
rely  on  considerations  which  are  directly  and  equally  applicable 
to  the  whole  domain. 

I  come,  then,  to  some  explanation  of  those  considerations  of 
eminent  expediency,  which  in  my  judgment,  should  induce  us 
to  exercise  the  discretionary  authority  we  miquestionably  possess 
over  the  proceeds  of  the  pablic  lands  in  the  manner  pointed  out 
by  the  bill ;  —  namely,  by  distributing  them  among  the  States, 
instead  of  retaining  them  to  eke  out  the  scanty  contents  of  our 
own  Treasury. 

And  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  find 
these  considerations  exclusively  in  the  situation  of  some  of  the 
States  of  this  Union.  There  is  no  feature  in  the  condition  of 
the  country,  lamentable  as  that  condition  is  in  so  many  respects, 
which  is  calculated  to  excite  such  serious  apprehension  for  its 
prosperity  and  its  honor,  as  the  deep  indebtedness  of  so  many  of 
the  States.  Sir,  we  may  not  assume  their  debts,  directly  or 
indirectly.  We  have  no  constitutional  power  to  do  so.  But 
we  may  do  something,  and  by  this  bill  we  should  do  something, 
to  aid,  encourage,  and  sustain  them  in  their  efforts  to  relieve 
themselves.   And  whatever  we  can  do  constitutionally,  we  are 
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bound  to  do  by  every  consideration  of  expediency  and  of  equity, 
of  interest  and  of  honor. 

Who  ia  there  that  desires,  or  is  willing  if  he  can  help  it,  to 
see  the  sovereign  States  of  this  Union,  or  any  number  of  them, 
dishonored  before  the  world,  their  character  lost,  their  credit 
ruined,  their  faith  a  by-word  among  the  nations  ?  If  there  be 
any  such  man  here  or  else.where,  he  is  no  true  friend  to  his 
country's  honor.  For,  Sir,  the  honor  of  each  individual  State  in 
this  Union  is  bound  up  in  the  same  bundle  of  life  with  that  of 
every  other,  and  they  constitute  together  the  honor  of  the  nation. 
It  is  in  vain  to  say  that,  if  we  can  only  pay  our  own  way,  and 
keep  our  own  head  above  water,  our  character  is  safe.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  are  one  people.  They  rule  alike,  in 
State  and  in  nation.  They  cannot  keep  their  faith  and  break 
their  faith.  They  cannot  maintain  two  characters,  nor  can  a 
stain  upon  the  character  of  any  portion  of  them  fail  to  cast  a 
reflected  stain  upon  the  character  of  all  the  rest. 

Doubtless,  the  conduct  of  many  of  the  States  has  been  rash 
and  reckless  in  incurring  so  great  liabi!iti(  But  who  stimulated 
that  rashness  ?  who  spurred  on  that  recklessness  ?  It  is  not  my 
desire  to  mingle  party  criminations  in  this  debate,  but  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  are  now  in  power 
to  remember,  in  this  connection,  that  these  wild  investments  of 
State  credit  in  banks  and  internal  improvements  were  among 
the  most  direct  and  undoubted  consequences  of  that  mad  spirit 
of  speculation  which  the  wanton  experiments  of  our  predecessors 
originally  engendered, — ^a  spirit  whose  ravages  upon  the  pros- 
perity and  welfare  of  the  country  it  is  our  high  and  special  com- 
mission from  the  people  to  repair. 

But  there  is  another  consideration  connected  with  the  origin 
of  these  debts  which  we  ought  even  less  to  lose  sight  of.  By 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  rmbilil  ies  under  v/hirli  so  mnnyof  the 
States  are  now  op]irf'ss(v],  weix^  inrnrrfi]  i'or  a  nntimial  object. 
Let  not  gentlemdi  start  when  I  pixuiouiicc'  iiiicnial  improve- 
ments a  national  1  am  not  i^oing  to  argue  ihr  constitu- 
tionolify  or  expediency  of  undertaking  such  work«  by  national 
autiiority.  "What  I  mean  to  say,  and  all  I  mean  to  say,  is,  that 
they  exert  a  most  powerful  and  momentous  inllucncc  on  the  na> 
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tloDal  prosperity  and  ihe  national  permanency.  What  is  tiiere 
so  eminently  calculated  to  bind  together  this  blessed  Union  of 
ours  in  the  bonds  of  mutoal  friendship  and  mutnal  interest,  nm- 
tual  confidence  and  kindness,  as  the  raUroad  system  ?  How  does 
it  enable  us  to  laugh  to  scorn  the  prophecies  of  dissolution  and 
separation,  which  are  so  often  founded  on  our  extent  of  territory '! 
What  capacities,  of  almost  indefinite  reach,  has  it  not  given  to 
our  republican  machinery?  What  new  elements  of  democracy 
has  it  not  introduced  into  the  action  of  that  machinery  ?  James 
Madison,  in  the  Federalist,  pronounced  the  necessary  limits  of 
a  democracy  to  be  those  within  which  the  whole  people  could 
meet  together  conveniently  to  consult  on  their  own  a^u%, — and 
the  necessary  limits  of  a  republic,  those  within  which  the  repre- 
sentatives  of  the  people  could  assemble,  as  often  as  it  was  need- 
ful, to  attend  to  the  business  of.  their  constitutents.  Sit,  railroads 
are  to  distance,  what  representation  is  to  numbers.  From  what 
corner  of  the  continent  of  North  America  might  not  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  easily  and  often  come  together  by  the 
agency  of  this  railroad  system?  Nay,  has  not  the  same  mira- 
culous agency  exhibited  the  people  themselves,  during  the  last 
year,  taking  their  own  business  into  their  own  hands,  and  com- 
ing together  from  places  hundreds,  and  I  had  almost  said  thou- 
sands, of  miles  apart,  to  consult  on  their  common  fortunes  ? 

Our  fathers,  Mr.  Chairman,  without  distinction  of  party,  con- 
sidered internal  improvements,  even  before  railroads  were  known, 
as  national  objects.  They  differed  as  to  the  constitutional  power 
of  constructing  them.  But  even  those  who  maintained  that 
such  a  power  did  not  exist,  were  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to 
exist.  Hear  what  Thomas  Jefferson  himself  said  on  this  subject, 
in  his  last  message  of  his  last  term,  when  he  was  parting  from 
public  life  forever,  and  bad  no  longer  any  ambitious  objects  to 
subserve, — a  passage  to  which  I  beg  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee, as  proving  not  only  that  Jefferson  was  in  favor  of  inter- 
nal improvements  at  that  period  of  his  life,  but  of  accumulat- 
ing even  a  surplus  revenue  to  pay  for  them : 

**  The  probable  accumulatxon  of  the  sui-pIuMs  of  rercnne  beyond  what  can.  be 
applied  to  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  whenerer  the  {reedoru  and  safety  of  our 
commerce  shall  be  restoied,  merits  the  oonsideratioa  of  Congress.  Shall  it  lie  nnpro* 
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ductivp  in  the  pnUic  vatilt^'*  Sliall  the  revenue  be  reduced  ?  Or,  shall  it  not  rather 
be  appropriated  to  the  improvement  of  roads,  canals,  rivor^i,  education,  aud  other 
groat  fODRdations  of  prosporitjr  and  union,  nnder  the  powers  which  Congnefls  may 
already  pcmiosfl,  CT  such  amendment  of  the  ConstitQtion  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
States!" 

This  was  the  lane;na£re  of  Mr.  Jettcrson  in  1808.  He  may 
Lave  chan^pd  his  opinions  at  a  later  day,  but  these  were  the 
opinions  which  he  expressed  in  his  last  official  declaration  to  the 
couiitiy.  The  same  sentimentR  may  be  found  even  more  fnllv 
developed  in  one  of  liis  previous  nip-sages.  The  same  seati- 
ments  were  more  than  once  cxpie^sed  by  Mr.  Monroe.  And 
we  all  know  what  were  the  opinions  of  my  hoiioied  colleague 
in  front  of  me  (Mr.  J.  Adams.)  Had  his  views  been  sus- 
tained by  the  country,  it  rnay  be  safely  said  that  Lhe  States 
would  have  had  far  Icas  occasion  to  jn\cil\e  theui.-rlves  in  di^bt 
for  works  of  ibis  sort.  But,  Sir,  the  day  tor  nny  regret  on  that 
score  is  past.  I  only  desired  to  rcaiind  the  Committee  that  it 
was  mainly  for  these  objects  of  internal  improvement,  —  thus 
by  the  united  testimony  of  our  father.s,  and  tlius  tenfold  more 
by  our  own  experience  of  agencies  invented  since  they  went 
down  to  their  graves^  objects  of  national  concern,  —  that  it  was 
for  these  that  the  great  burden  of  State  liabilities  had  been 
contracted.  Unquestionably  the  States  have  prosecuted  these 
works  too  extensively.  Unquestionably  many  of  the  work^  they 
have  constructed  are  greatly  in  advance  of  the  public  wants. 
Led  away,  in  part,  by  the  seductive  influence  of  government 
experiments,  they  were  hurried  along  stiU  more  by  the  admira- 
tion and  excitement  which  the  extraordinary  inventions  of  our 
day  could  not  but  occasion.  They  caught  something  of  the 
impetus  of  the  marvellous  enginery  they  were  constructing. 
They  did  not  learn  soon  enough  the  use  of  the  brakes,  or  were 
too  much  excited  to  hold  them  hard  enough  down ;  and  they 
have  thus  been  borne  along  to  the  very  brink  of  their  own  ruin. 
But  it  was  in  a  noble  cause,  and  one  which,  though  it  has 
involved  them  in  embarrassments,  has  contributed  incalculably 
to  the  prosperity  and  permanency  of  the  Union. 

And  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  be  allowed  to  allude  to  an 
imputation  upon  the  Northern  and  Eastern  members  of  this 
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House,  which  fell  originally,  I  think,  from  the  honorable  member 
from  Maine,  (Mr.  Clifford,)  but  which  was  repeated  by  the  honor- 
able  member  from  Georgia,  (JMr.  Alford.)  It  was  this,  —  that 
we  were  in  favor  of  the  measure  on  your  table  only  as  the  basis, 
or  entering  wedge,  I  believe  it  was  called,  of  a  protective  tariff. 
The  same  charge  was  made  against  us  a  day  or  two  ago  from 
another  quarter,  when  we  voted  for  the  paltry  sum  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  for  the  relief  of  the  widow  of  the  lamented 
Harrison.  There  was  something  more  of  absurdity  in  the  latter 
charge  than  in  the  former,  but  there  was  no  more  of  injustice. 
8ir,  I  shall  never  disclaim  the  character  of  being  a  friend  to  the 
American  System,  nor  ever  fail  to  give  my  vote  or  voice  in  its 
behalf,  whenever  an  opportunity  occurs.  But  I  spurn  the  impu- 
tation that  any  opinions  on  this  subject  are  the  source  of  my 
support  to  the  present  bilL  It  would  be  easy,  if  I  were  disposed 
to  indulge  in  retorts  or  recriminations,  to  charge  upon  gentle- 
men who  oppose  this  bill,  that  the  principles  on  which  they  con- 
demn it  are  only  the  cover  for  their  hostility  to  every  thing  like 
a  custom-house  duty.  But  I  will  make  no  charges  of  any  sort. 
It  is  enough  for  me  to  deny  for  myself  and  my  northern  col- 
leagues, that  there  is  any  thing  selfish  or  sectional  in  our  support 
of  this  measure.  Sir,  if  there  be  any  thing  sectional,  it  is  not 
our  own  section  that  we  regard  in  this  matter*  It  is  for  Georgia 
we  feel,  if  she  has  contracted  any  debts  \vlii(  h  she  finds  it  diffi- 
cult to  discharge.  It  is  for  TNIissi.-^sippi,  un:1  Alabainn,  and  Illi- 
nois, and  Indiana,  and  Ohio,  and  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania. 
As  for  New  England,  there  are  but  five  millions  of  State 
debts  among  all  six  of  her  States,  and  four  millions  and  a  half 
of  those  are  the  debts  of  Massachusetts.  And  let  me  assure  the 
House  I  do  not  plead  for  Massachusetts  in  this  business.  She 
would  not  thank  me  for  asking  aid  from  any  quarter  in  redeem- 
ing her  liabilities.  Her  stock  has,  from  the  beginning,  stood 
second  to  none  on  the  foreign  Exchange,  and  second  to  none  it 
will  stand  to  the  end.  The  character  of  her  roads  is  an  ample 
guaranty  of  her  bonds.  But  her  credit  rests  on  something  higher 
than  the  profits  of  her  travel  or  the  income  of  her  treasT^ry.  The 
industry  of  her  people  is  the  indorser  of  her  paper ;  —  an  Indus- 
try, the  manufactuiing  branch  of  which  alone  has  been  proved 
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to  yield  a  product  of  almost  ninety  milliona  of  dollars  in  a  sin- 
gle year,  and  which  would  be  ready,  I  will  warrant,  to  respond 
in  l^e  full  amount  of  its  bard  but  honest  earnings,  rather  than  the 
credit  of  the  Commonwealth  should  be  called  in  question  for  a 
moment. 

It  is  no  mere  figure  of  speech,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  say  that  the 
industry  of  the  population  of  Massachusetts  is  the  indorser  of 
her  bonds.  I  remember  well  to  have  heard  my  honored  friend, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  say,  on  some  public  occasion,  that,  hap- 
pening to  show  to  an  English  gentleman  of  fortune,  during  his 
kte  visit  to  the  mother  country,  a  copy  of  the  statistical  tables 
which  exhibited  the  enormous  annual  product  of  Massachusetts 
labor,  the  inquiry  was  instantly  made  —  has  she  any  stock  in 
the  market?  —  which,  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  was 
forthwith  foUowprl  by  an  investment  in  her  stock  of  some  fifty 
or  sixty  thousand  dollars,  or,  it  may  have  been,  pounds. 

Indeed,  Sir,  I  may  8ay,  not  only  as  to  this,  but  as  to  all  the 
other  great  measures  of  reform  which  are  propose  for  our  con- 
sideration at  the  present  session,  that  no  part  of  the  country  is 
more  independent  than  New  England,  and  no  State  nnore  so 
than  Massachusetts.  Whether  you  look  to  the  Distribution  Act, 
or  the  Bank  Act,  or  the  Bankrupt  Act,  wliich  constitute,  per- 
haps, the  trmoda  necessUas  of  the  limes,  Massachusetts  can  af- 
ford to  be  as  indifferent  as  any  State  in  the  Union.  She  needs 
no  proceeds  of  land  sains  to  prop  her  credit.  She  needs  no  Na- 
tional Ban);  to  render  her  own  cnrrency  sound  and  uniform. 
While,  as  to  the  bankrupt  law,  her  main  interest  in  thai,  is  the 
interest  of  a  eveditor,  anxious  that  lier  debtors  in  the  South  and 
West  should  have  a  clianeo  to  wipe  oil  Iheir  old  scores  even  at 
great  loss  to  herself,  in  order  that  they  may  once  more  resume 
their  relations  as  customers,  and  give  her  an  opportunity  to  trade 
with  them  and  trust  them  again. 

And  even  as  to  the  tariff  itself,  I  am  inclined  to  think  she  can 
hold  out  without  murmnri ng,  under  a  reduction  of  duties,  at 
least  as  long  as  the  iron  workers  of  Pennsylvania,  or  the  wheat 
growers  of  New  York,  or  the  tobacco  i)Ianters  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland.  Nor  docs  she  desire,  as  1  believe,  the  adoption  of 
any  measuru  on  the  ijubject,  but  such  as  may  seem  necessary,  in 
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a  broad,  comprehensive,  national  view,  and  after  a  due  investi- 
gation of  the  facts,  to  protect  the  common  interests  of  all 
branches  of  American  industry,  against  the  unequal  competi- 
tion of  foreign  labor,  or  the  injurious  influence  of  foreign  Icgis' 
lation. 

But  there  are  other  States  in  the  Union  with  fax  heavier  loads 
upon  their  badcs,  and,  perhaps,  a  good  deal  less  able  to  bear 
them.  And  though  this  bill  may  not  give  them  all  they  require, 
it  will  afford  them  unquestionably  a  most  welcome  relief.  As 
was  justly  remarked  by  the  Ftosident,  in  his  late  message, 
*<with  States  laboring  under  no  extreme  pressure  from  debt, 
the  fund  which  they  would  derive  from  this  source  would 
enable  them  to  improve  their  condition  in  an  eminent  degree." 

With  the  debtor  States,  it  would  effect  relief  to  a  great  extent 
of  the  citizens  from  a  heavy  burden  of  direct  taxation  which 
presses  with  severity  on  the  laboring  classes,  and  eminently 
assist  in  restoring  the  general  prosperity.  An  immediate  ad- 
vance  would  take  place  in  the  price  of  the  State  securities,  and 
the  attitude  of  the  States  would  become  once  more,  as  it  ever 
should  be,  lofty  and  erecV^ 

And  now  let  me  protest  once  more  against  being  charged  with 
advocating  cither  m  direct  or  indirect  assumption  of  the  State 
debts.  And  in  aid  of  that  protest,  let  me  summon  up  a  single 
fact  from  the  most  famUiar  history  of  the  past.  I  mean  the  fact 
that  this  same  monsnrc^  of  distribution  was  not  only  proposed,  but 
passed  by  a  majority  of  both  branches  of  Congress,  before  one 
dollar  of  State  debt  was  contracted.  General  Jackson's  veto  ar- 
rested it.  There  can  be  no  pretence,  then,  that  this  measure  was 
devised  with  any  reference  to  State  debts.  The  most  that  can  be 
said  is, — and  that  I  fearlessly  avow, — that  we  are  impelled  by 
the  existence  and  pressure  of  those  debts,  to  make  another  and 
a  stronger  effort  to  carry  through  and  consummate  a  scheme, 
which  wc  had  long  before  approved  and  advocated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  arc  the  views,  briefly  and  imperfectly  ox- 
pressed,  which,  ill  ray  own  mind,  outweigh  all  considcral ions  of 
the  necessities  of  our  own  Treasury,  and  conijjel  ine  to  vote  for 
this  bill.  The  necessities  of  the  Treaf^ury  can  be  supplied  from 
other  sources.   The  nation  is  not  yet  in  such  a  beggarly  condi« 
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tion  as  gentlemen  would  have  us  think.  Trae,  Sir,  the  revenues 
of  the  country  have  been  most  extravagantly  and  wastefuUy 
dealt  with,  for  some  years  past.  Our  cash  on  hand  has  all  been 
expended,  and  our  credit  largely  drawn  upon*  But  we  have 
inexhaustible  resources  still  left,  and  a  generous  and  patriotic 
people  to  sustain  us  in  putting  them  in  requisition.  It  will  be 
time  enough  to  discuss  this  question,  however,  when  the  Revenue 
Bill  comes  up.  I  will  only  say  now,  in  reply  to  calculations  and 
estimates  which  have  been  made  on  the  other  side,  that, — from 
the  best  information  I  can  obtain,  from  those  accustomed  to  ex- 
amine into  such  matters  in  the  mercantile  community  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent, — an  additional  revenue  of  many 
millions  of  dollars  might  be  raised  by  a  twenty  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem duty  on  a  home  valuation  of  three  articles  only,  which  are 
now  on  the  free  list,  -~  I  mean  silks,  stuff-goods,  and  linens. 

One  idea  more,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  will  condude.  Sir,  I 
maintain  that  this,  after  all,  is  not  a  question  between  distribut- 
ing the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  among  the  States,  and  re- 
taining them  honestly  and  permanently  in  the  Treasury.  Gen- 
tlemen hold  up  to  the  House  and  to  the  country  a  false  issue  in 
presenting  the  question  in  that  form.  Have  they  forgotten  thai 
there  is  such  a  word  as  cession  in  the  dictionary,  or,  as  my  col- 
league in  front  of  me  said  the  other  day,  on  another  subject^  are 
their  "  lips  forbid  to  name  that  once  familiar  word?"  I  do  not 
mean  .^-e-s-session.  We  have  heard  enough  about  extra  sessions, 
and  extraordinary  sessions,  and  the  extraordinary  doings  of  extra- 
ordinary sessions.  Honorable  members  all  round  the  House 
have  rung  these  changes  to  our  heart's  content.  T  mean  c-e-s- 
oesslon.  Have  gentlemen  forgotten  that  General  Jackson  him- 
self proposed  in  his  first  message  to  Congress,  that  "  the  public 
lands  should  cease  as  soon  as  practicable  to  be  a  source  of  reve- 
nue," and  that  the  proposition  was  approved  and  suftained  by 
the  great  mass  of  his  friends  and  followers?  Have  they  forgot- 
ten that  a  plan  for  ceding  the  lands  to  the  States  in  which  they 
lie,  —  a  measure  which,  if  commenced  in  favor  of  the  existing 
States,  iniist  in  nil  equity  he  carried  out  as  fast  as  new  States 
are  fonned,  and  Avhich  would  thus  ultimately  cover  t!ie  whole 
public  domain, —  was  dcvi&ed  not  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  not 
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a  thousand  miles  firom  South  Carolina  itself?— A  plan  for 
giving  up  ontright  one  half  of  the  proceeds,  and  leaving  us,  as  I 
think,  little  or  no  hope  of  ever  seeing  any  thing  of  the  other 
half.  It  does  not  lie,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  gentlemen  who  have 
advanced  or  sustained  such  schemes  as  ^ese,  to  charge  the 
Mends  of  distribution  with  abstracting  the  revenues  or  robbing 
the  exchequer. 

I  will  not  detain  the  Committee  by  going  into  any  examina- 
tion of  this  project  of  cession.  Let  me  only  say,  that  all  that  is 
just  and  reasonable  I  shall  always  be  willing,  so  far  as  my  vote 
is  concerned,  to  yield  to  the  new  States.  I  rejoice  in  the  rapid- 
ity of  their  advancement,  even  although,  in  the  scale  of  national 
importance,  the  law  of  their  increase  is  the  law  of  our  decrease. 
I  welcome  their  Representatives  as  they  come,  tlironging  in 
augmented  numbers,  under  a  new  apportionment,  to  occupy  this 
hall,  even  though  it  should  be  to  push  some  of  m  kom  our 
stools.  It  gave  me  a  thrill  of  pleasure  and  of  pride  not  often 
experienced,  when  an  honorable  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr, 
Smith)  told  me  the  other  day  in  conversation  that,  after  careful 
examinati(^n,  he  believed  tliat  no  one  measure  which  had  ever 
been  passed  by  Congress  for  the  benefit  of  the  new  States,  could 
have  been  carried  through  without  the  votes  of  Massachusetts. 
I  hope  they  may  never  ask  for  those  votes  in  vain.  For  one,  I 
will  not  cavil  about  the  ten  per  cent  allowed  them  in  this  bill. 
I  do  not  bcgruclge  thnm  the  half  millTon  of  acres  which  it  pro- 
poses to  make  up  to  them.  1  go  cheerfully  even  for  the  preemp- 
tion clause.  But  1  believe  the  contemplated  cession  would  be  a 
fatal  dowry  to  them,  as  well  as  a  measuve  full  of  injustice  to  us. 
Between  that,  therefore,  and  di>.trjbui'u>n,  which  I  consider  the 
real  question  at  stake,  1  cannot  hesitate  a  moment 
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I  HAVK  been  hopinir,  from  dny  to  day,  and  from  hour  to  hour, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  debate  would  be  brought  to  a  clo^^c,  and 
have  more  than  once  repressed  a  strong  disposition  to  addres? 
the  House,  from  a  reluctance  to  reader  myself  hi  any  degree 
responsiblo  for  prolonging  a  disctission,  which  seems  to  me  so 
exceedirigly  unreasonable  ;uid  unproiitabk' ;  but  as  the  House 
has  exhibited  a  purpose  to  allow  it  to  run  on  witliout  let  or  limit- 
ation, at  least  until  alter  the  holidays,  I  have  determined  to  deny 
myself  no  longer. 

1  have  no  intention,  however,  to  go  into  a  general  disctission 
of  the  ])olicy  of  a  protecting  tariff.  If  I  had  succeeded  in  get- 
tinir  llie  lloor  this  dav  last  wee!;,  when  I  made  three  or  four 
imsuecessful  eti'orts  to  obtain  it,  I  uiight  have  been  tempted  to 
do  Si).  But  my  honorable  friend  and  colleague,  (Mr.  Hudson,) 
wlio  addressed  the  House  a  few  days  ago,  has  anticipated  me  in 
so  many  of  the  views  I  had  intended  to  present^  as  to  leave  me 
very  little  material  for  such  a  discussion.  And  he  has  presented 
those  views,  let  me  add,  with  so  much  fulness  and  so  much 
force,  as  to  afford  no  apology  whatever  for  repeating  them.  I 
can  but  follow  as  a  gleaner,  therefore,  in  a  field  which  has  been 
most  effectively  reaped,  and  can  only  hope  to  offer  some  addi- 
tional facts  and  illustrations  on  points  which  have  already  been 
most  ably  enforced.   And  even  this,  Sir,  I  should  have  had  much 
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hesitation  at  attempting,  bat  for  the  remarks  of  the  honorable 
member  from  Greorgia,  (Mr.  Meriwether,)  who  has  just  taJcen  his 
seat,  and  who,  in  the  course  of  a  very  able  speech,  has  advanced 
some  ideas  which  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

Before  proceeding  to  notice  them,  however,  I  desire  to  make 
one  or  two  preliminary  observations.  And  in  the  first  place,  Sir, 
I  freely  acknowledge  that,  in  my  judgment,  something  more  of 
importance  has  been  attached  to  the  precise  issue  before  us  than 
really  belongs  to  it.  As  a  question  of  parliamentar}  propriety, 
indeed,  it  is  by  no  means  unworthy  of  consideration.  This 
House,  in  its  organization,  has  adopted  the  principle  of  a  divi* 
sion  of  labor.  It  has  distributed  its  members  into  twenty  or 
thirty  different  committees,  with  reference  to  the  twenty  or  thirty 
distinct  subjects  into  which  the  business  of  the  nation  has  been 
arranged.  Among  these  is  a  Committee  of  Manufactures.  It  is 
in  vain  for  gentlemen  to  say  that  there  ought  to  be  no  such 
committee.  It  actually  exists.  And  in  reply  to  a  suggestion 
thrown  out  the  other  day,  that  the  Southern  members  of  the 
House  must  have  been  asleep — must  have  been  caught  nap* 
ping— when  such  a  committee  was  constituted,  let  me  say,  that 
the  motion  upon  which  the  Committee  of  Manufactures  was 
separated  from  the  Committee  of  Commerce  in  1819,  and 
received  a  distinct  existence,  was  made  by  a  Southern  member. 
Mr.  Peter  Little,  a  representative  from  Maryland,  was  the  author 
of  the  motion ;  and,  for  aught  which  appears  on  the  journals, 
it  was  adopted  entirely  without  opposition.  And  now  I  see  not, 
for  my  life,  what  subject  this  committee  can  fairly  claim  as  its 
own,  if  not  this  very  one  of  discriminating,  in  the  imposition  of 
duties,  with  reference  to  our  manufacturing  interests.  What, 
let  me  ask,  is  my  honorable  coUeagne,  (Mr.  Saltonstal!,)  at  the 
head  of  that  committee,  and  what  are  his  eight  associates  to  do, 
in  fulfilment  of  the  purposes  of  their  appointment,  if  not  to  deal 
with  this  precise  qnestion  ?  To  deny  it  to  them  is  virtually  to 
proscribe  them,  and  put  them  in  Coventry  for  the  session,  so  far 
as  their  relations  as  a  committee  are  concerned.  Why,  Sir,  my 
honorable  eolleague,  I  know,  come?,  emphatically,  from  a  city  of 
peace,  (Saleiu,)  and  we  Nort  hern  men  are  noiie  of  ns  eager  to  take 
offence  at  any  thing  which  is  said  or  done  in  this  House.  But 
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I  honestly  believe  that,  were  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  have 
taken  part  in  this  discussion  at  the  head  of  the  Committee  on 
MannfactureSj  they  would  be  disposed  to  regard  it  as  a  matter 
of  personal  indignity,  to  be  thus  unceremoniously  deprived  of 
the  due  honors  and  just  responsibilities  of  the  station,  to  which 
they  had  been  fairly  assigned. 

Liet  me  repeat,  however,  Mr.  Speaker,  that,  apart  from  this 
point  of  parliamentary  propriety  and  personal  justice,  I  regard 
the  question  of  reference  as  one  of  but  little  practical  importance* 
Certainly,  the  idea  which  seems  to  be  entertained  in  some  quar- 
ters, that  the  whole  subject  of  a  protecting  tariff, — its  constitu- 
tionality, its  necessily,  its  propriety,  its  policy,  —  is  to  be  dis* 
posed  of  forever,  or  even  for  the  session,  by  a  decision  of  the 
question,  whether  a  few  BomcAvhat  equivocal  paragraphs  in  a 
President's  message  shall  be  referred  to  nine  gentlemen  asso- 
ciated under  rlie  denominatioii  of  a  Coniinittee  of  AVays  and 
Meanfi,  or  to  nine  other  gentlemen  who  have  been  designated 
as  a  Conunittee  of  Manni'actures,  is  altogether  preposterous. 
The  .subject,  dejiend  upon  it,  Sir,  will  not  be  found  of  so  easy  an 
adjustment.  You  may  refer  these  paragraphs  of  the  message  to 
what  eomiujttec  you  please,  and  with  what  instructions  you 
please;  you  may  refuse  to  refer  any  matter  whatever  to  the 
Committee  of  Manufactures;  you  may  ado})t  the  suggestion  of 
a  gentleman  from  Virginia,  over  the  way,  (Mr.  Bmith,)  and 
abolish  that  coaunittee  forthwith,  but  still  the  subject  will  be 
agitated  among  the  people,  and  still  it  will  be  forced  upon  the 
consideration  of  tlie  re])iesentatlves  of  the  people.  The  voice 
of  American  labor  eannot  be  so  easily  hushed  off;  it  will  make 
itself  hcaia  iii  this  House,  and  sooner  or  later  it  will  make  itself 
heeded.  Wiiy,  Sir,  since  we  have  been  debating  this  (|uestion, 
a  eonveuiiou  of  iron  manufacturers  lias  been  held  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  they  have  adopted  a  raemorial  to  Congress,  set- 
ting forth  their  condition  and  their  claims.  Other  conventions 
will  be  held  by  other  classes  of  mechanics  and  artisans,  and 
other  memorials  adopted.  What  will  you  do  with  them  ?  Lay 
them  on  the  table,  as  you  did  at  the  last  session  ?  Beject  them 
outright?  Adopt  another  31st  rale?  Declare  that  no  petition 
which  contains  this  odious  term,  protection,  shall  be  received, 
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considered,  or  entertained,  in  any  way  whatsoever?  No,  Sir, 
you  must  receive  them,  you  must  refer  them,  you  must  act  upon 
them. 

There  is  another  remark  which  I  desire  to  make,  by  way  of 
preamble.  I  have  very  little  fear,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  that  the 
industry  of  the  country  is  about  to  receive,  at  an  early  day,  some 
considerable  amount  of  fresh  incidental  protection,  come  to  what 
conclusions  you  may  upon  these  abstract  questions  of  power  and 
of  policy ;  and  that,  Sir,  from  the  mere  necessity  of  the  case. 
I  had  almost  said,  I  defy  you  to  carry  on  the  government  with- 
out involving  such  a  result.  Who  imagines  that  this  government 
can  be  supported  on  the  scale  now  proposed,  or,  indeed,  upon 
any  scale,  unless  it  be  one  of  degradation  and  bankruptcy,  under 
your  existing  revenue  system  ?  Who  dreams,  more  especially, 
that  these  magnificent  projects  of  reform  which  have  recently 
emanated  from  the  various  departments  of  the  administration ; 
the  increase  of  the  navy;  the  building  of  these  steam  frigates 
and  sloops  of  war ;  the  establishment  of  these  naval  schools  at 
home,  and  these  naval  posts  abroad ;  the  endowment  of  these 
private  mercantile  steam-packet  corporations ;  the  trebling  of  the 
marine  corps ;  the  addition  of  new  regiments  to  your  army ;  the 
improvement  of  harbors;  the  completion  of  fortifications;  the 
establishment  of  founderic? ;  the  extension  of  a  chain  of  military 
posts  from  CouncU  Bliiflfe  to  the  Pacific;  the  purchase  of  a  right 
of  way  for  the  national  mail  over  the  various  railroads  along  its 
route  ; — who  dreams,  I  say,  that  all  or  any  of  these  truly  noble, 
truly  national  projects,  so  many  of  which  have  commended 
themselves  at  first  sight  to  the  approbation  and  admiration  of  a 
patriotic  people,  can  —  I  do  not  say,  be  carried  through,  for  no- 
body supposes  that  they  are  to  be  completed  in  a  day  but  —  be 
commenced,  be  initiated,  be  put;  on  the  way  to  a  gradual  and 
economical  accomplishment,  without  greater  resources  than  will 
be  afforded  under  the  final  operation  of  iho  compromise  act? 
Nobody,  I  am  sure,  Whrrn,  Then,  will  you  loolv  for  additional 
rcf'ources?  To  loans  and  treasnry  iioten?  Tlml  will  be  looking 
to  thr  iiK  aiis  of  postponement,  not  to  the  inoaiis  of  payineiit. 
To  dtitic-;  on  tea  and  coffee?  Party  coiiipetition,  the  struggle 
of  political  leaders  to  outrun  each  other  in  a  scrub-race  for  a 
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littiie  momentary  popularity,  has  put  an  end,  for  the  present  at 
least,  I  imagine,  to  all  hopcfci  ui  oblainiug  revenue  from  that 
source,  even  were  there  a  willingness  to  resort  to  it  upon  other 
consideralious.  Do  you  look  to  the  pioceeds  of  the  piibruj 
lands?  I  do  not  believe,  Sir,  that  there  is  a  inajorify  in  this 
House  ready  to  repeal  so  soon  the  great  mcasmc  of  the  last 
session,  by  wliich  those  pi  oeeeds  were  distributed,  and  to  wrench 
the  prolfered  cup  of  relief  from  the  States,  in  tliis  hour  of  their 
utmost  agony,  and  before  they  have  tasted  one  cordial  draught. 
Bat  even  should  this  be  done,  your  revenues  would  still  be  in- 
sufficient. Upon  what,  then,  can  yon  rely  for  increasing  them  ? 
Does  any  one  propose  a  resort  to  direct  taxation?  More  than 
one  of  the  minority  in  this  House  have  expressed  their  appro- 
bation of  such  a  course,  and  eulogized  the  equality  and  demo- 
cracy of  its  operation.  I  do  not  find,  however,  that  anybody 
expects  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  it  will  be  adopted.  There 
is,  then,  but  one  mode  left.  You  must  increase  your  resources 
by  raising  the  duties  on  imposts.  And  when  yon  do  this,  not- 
withstanding the  confident  declaration  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Bhett,)  that  revenue  and  protection  are 
utterly  incompatible,  and  that  where  one  begins  the  other  ends, 
I  have  little  fear  but  that  the  industry  of  the  country  will  receive 
some  share  of  the  advantage. 

And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  turning  to  a  consideration  of  that 
protecting  policy  which  has  been  so  long  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion, I  am  met  at  the  threshold  by  the  declaration  of  the  honorw 
able  member  from  Oeorgia  yesterday,  that  he  and  his  constituents, 
as  Southern  men,  do  not  oppose  these  discriminating  duties  merely 
because  they  would  affect  their  own  interests ;  that  they  do  not 
plant  themselves  on  the  mere  pecuniary  question ;  but  that  they 
take  higher  ground,  — that  they  stand  on  the  Constitution. 
I  am  not,  howo  \  er,  about  to  enter  into  an  elaborate  argument 
on  this  question  of  constitutionality.  The  whole  history  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  |  the  condition  of  the  country  at 
the  time  of  its  adoption ;  the  debates  of  the  Federal  Convention 
which  framed,  and  of  the  popular  conventions  which  ratified  it; 
the  petitions,  resolutions,  and  proceedings  of  the  people  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  both  immediately  before  and  immediately 
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after  its  adoption,  and  particularly  of  the  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  classes  of  the  people, — from  Paul  Pritchard,  the  ship- 
wright, of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  whose  petition  stands  on 

the  firat  p^\<r^  of  one  of  the  first  volumes  of  our  American  State 
Papers,  to  Paul  Revere,  the  coppersmith,  of  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, who  preached,  if  he  did  not  pray,  to  the  same  effect ; — the 
debates  and  enactments  of  ttic  first  Congress,  too,  in  immediate 
response  to  these  petitions  of  the  people ;  all  these,  Sir,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  whole  history  of  legislation  since,  constitute  a 
chain  of  evidence  on  this  point  so  dose  and  so  complete,  that, 
for  one,  I  am  entirely  unwilling  to  give  sanction  to  the  idea  that 
it  is  an  open  question,  by  arguing  it  further.  It  seems  to  mo,  I 
confess,  that  the  gentleman  from  (xcorgia  quite  too  literally 
stands  upon  the  Constitution,  and  tramples  its  true  intent 
beneath  his  feet,  in  the  doctrine  for  which  he  contends. 

If  the  honorable  geiuleinaii,  however,  rcaliy  de-ires  to  run  a 
tilt  and  break  a  hince  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  let  me  refer 
him  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Madison.  Not,  Sir,  lo  any  mere 
obiter  dictum  in  a  Presidential  message,  but  to  a  <](  tailed  and 
elaborate  argument,  contained  bi  a  letter  devoted  to  the  subject, 
and  writt^'n  to  Mr.  Cabell,  of  Virginia,  in  September,  1828.  As 
this  document,  has  not  been  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  the 
debate,  J  beg  leave  to  present  to  the  House  a  brief  abstract  of  it, 
which  1  have  hastily  prepared. 

Mr.  Madison  proposes,  in  this  letter,  to  give  the  grounds  of 
the  "  confident  opinion"  which  he  had  previously  expressed  in 
conversation,  "  of  the  consiitutionality  of  tlie  power  in  Congress 
to  impose  a  tariif  for  the  encouragement  of  inanufuctures/' 

He  derives  this  power  from  the  authority  expressly  given  to 
Congress  "to  regulate  trade  with  foreign  nations;"  and,  after 
some  introductory  remarks  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term.  regu- 
lation of  trade,**  as  contended  for  by  our  fathers  in  their  contro- 
versies with  the  mother  country,  he  states  the  subject  which  he 
is  about  to  argue  In  these  explicit  terms,—"  It  is  a  simple 
question,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  whether 
the  power  to  regulate  trade  with  foreign  nations,  as  a  distinct 
and  substantive  item  in  the  enumerated  powers,  embraces  the 
object  of  encouraging,  by  duties,  restrictions,  and  prohibitions, 
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the  manufactures  and  products  of  ihe  country."  And  he  then 
proceeds  to  argnc  that  "  the  ailiiTuativr'  mnst  be  inferred  "  from 
the  ci!:^ht  following  considerations,  upon  eacti  of  which  he  dwells 
at  more  or  les^  length  :  — 

1.  The  meaning  of  the  jihrase  "  to  regulate  trade**  must  be 
sought  ill  the  objects  to  which  the  power  war^  generally  under- 
stood to  be  applicable,  when  it  was  inferred  in  the  Constitution. 

2.  The  power  has  been  utulersiood  and  used  by  all  commercial 
and  manufacturing  nalion^^,  with  out  exception,  as  embracing  the 
object  of  encouraging  manufactures. 

3.  This  has  been  particularly  the  case  with  Great  Britain, 
whose  commercial  vocabulary  is  ilie,  parent  of  ours. 

4.  Sueh  \va<  understood  to  Vm.'  a  proper  Tise  of  the  power  by 
the  Slates  niosi  prepared  fur  manufacturing  industry,  whilst 
retaining  the  power  over  their  foreign  trade. 

5.  Such  a  use  of  the  power  by  Congress  accords  \viLh  the 
intention  and  expectation  of  the  States,  in  Lranslerring  the  power 
over  trade  from  themselves  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

6.  If  Congress  have  not  the  power,  it  is  annihilated  for  the 
nation ;  a  policy  without  example  in  any  other  nation. 

7.  If  revenue  be  the  sole  object  of  legitimate  impost,  and  the 
encouragement  of  domestic  articles  be  not  within  the  power  of 
legalating  trade,  it  would  follow  that  no  monopolizing  or  unequal 
regulations  of  foreign  nations  could  be  counteracted;  that  neither 
the  staple  articles  of  subsistence,  nor  the  essential  implements 
of  the  public  safety,  could  be  insured  or  fostered  at  home ;  and 
that  American  navigation  mnst  be  at  once  abandoned  or  speed- 
ily destroyed. 

8.  That  the  encouragement  of  manufactares  was  an  object  of 
the  power  to  regulate  trade,  is  proved  by  the  use  made  of  the 
power  for  that  object  in  the  first  session  of  the  first  Congress, 
under  the  Constitution,  when  among  the  members  present  were 
so  many  who  had  been  members  of  the  Federal  Convention 
which  framed  the  Constitution,  and  of  the  State  Conventions 
which  ratified  it;  each  of  these  classes  consisting,  also, of  mem- 
bers who  had  opposed,  and  who  had  espoused,  the  Constitution 
in  its  actual  form,  by  no  one  of  whom  was  that  power  denied. 
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And  here  Mr.  Madison  proceeds  to  inentioti  that  several  Virs^inia 
meniber.s,  of  the  autl-federal  as  well  as  federal  party,  pro{)Osed 
not  only  duties,  but  prohibitions,  in  favor  of  several  artieles  of 
Virginia  production;  one,  for  instance,  a  duly  on  i'oreign  eoal; 
another,  a  duty  on  ibceign  hemp ;  and  a  third,  a  prohibition  oa 
foreign  beef. 

Such)  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  elaborate  argument  of  one  who  has 
often  been  called  the  Father  of  the  Constitution.  I  need  not 
detain  the  House  by  pointing  out  liow  perfect  an  answer  it  con- 
tains to  the  argument  of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  yesterday, 
and  how  comj)letely  it  scatters  into  thin  air  all  the  distinctions 
and  (liffercnces  which  he  has  attempted  to  set  up  this  morning. 
Let  me  only  say  ihat,  when  the  constitutionality  of  the  [)rotect- 
ing  teybteni  is  assailed,  I,  for  one,  desire  nothing  better  to  hold 
up  in  its  defence  than  this  true  old  Virginia  shield ;  fabricated, 
let  me  add,  upon  the  same  old  Virginia  forge  which  gave  shape 
and  substance  to  the  celebrated  resolutions  of  '98. 

But  my  excellent  friend  firom  North  Carolina,  (Mr.  Rayner,) 
some  days  ago,  seemed  disposed  to  escape  from  the  force  of 
these  old  opinions  and  these  historical  arguments,  by  declaring 
that  we  lived  under  a  new  dispensation.  A  new  dispensation, 
Sir !  By  whom  was  it  delivered  ?  By  whom  has  it  been  sanc- 
tioned ?  Was  it  the  work  of  the  people,  or  of  the  States  ?  Who 
was  its  high'priest  ?  Qiabm  indiciis  —  upon  what  evidence  does 
it  rest,  and  by  what  signs  has  it  been  attested  ?  Where  does 
he  find  the  terms  of  it?  In  the  South  Carolina  ordi Dance,  or 
in  that  notorious  epistle  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  to  the  citizens  of 
Scott  County,  Kentucky,  in  which  he  told  us  that,  after  a  depart* 
ure  of  half  a  century,  our  Government  had  been  brought  back, 
by  a  single  signature  of  his  own,  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  Con* 
stitution  ?  My  honorable  friend,  I  am  sure,  will  look  to  no  such 
documents  as  these  for  his  authority.  And  he  must  pardon  me 
if,  in  default  of  some  better  evidence  of  its  genuineness  and 
authenticity  than  has  yet  been  adduced,  I  pronounce  this  new 
dispensation  of  his  altogether  apocryphal. 

Eut  perhaps  the  genUeman  referred  to  the  compromise  act. 
Why,  Sir,  the  compromise  act,  as  I  maintain,  abandons  the 
whole  idea  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  a  protecting  system. 
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That  act,  by  the  express  admission  of  all  the  parties  to  it;  pro- 
vides for  protecting  duties  below  the  maximnm  of  20  per  cent. 
And  in  what  clause  of  the  Constitution  is  it  found  written,  that 
protection  below  20  per  cent,  is  any  more  legitimate  than  pro- 
tection above  20  per  cent  ? 

I  cannot  part  from  this  point  of  the  subjecl^  Mr.  Speaker,  with- 
out alluding  to  a  remark  made  by  the  honorable  member  from 
South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Bhett,)  the  other  day,  that  Mr.  Appleton 
and  Mr.  Iiawrence,  of  Boston,  were  once  foremost  in  denying 
the  constitutionality  of  duties  for  protection,  and  that  Mr.  Web- 
ster had  argued  to  the  same  cfTect,  even  in  old  Faneuil  Hall  itself. 
Sir,  if  these  distin^^nished  gentiemen,  all  of  them  my  predecessors 
in  the  seat  which  I  have  the  honor  to  hold,  have  been  guilty  of 
any  such  inconsistency  of  opinion,— if  these  Northern  stars  have, 
at  any  time,  been  seen  shooting  thus  wildly  across  the  sky,  and 
exhibiting  themselves  in  the  very  opposite  quarter  of  the  heavens 
from  that  in  which  they  first  attracted  the  eye  of  the  observer, 
they  have  at  least  not  been'  without  example  in  this  irregular 
motion.  There  are  SouIIk  rn  luminaries,  which  might  be  named, 
which  have  manifested  far  more  of  this  wandering,  planetary 
character,  which  have  shot  far  more  madly  from  the  spheres 
which  they  once  adorned,  and  whose  orbits,  to  this  day,  defy 
the  utmost  power  of  politico-astronomical  calculation.  But  I 
take  issue  wiUi  il^c  £rent1cman  a**  io  the  laet.  A  large  part  oi" 
the  people  of  JJosioi].  Liadoubtt  dly,  were  at  one  time  strongly 
opposed  to  a  |)rot(a'ting  taritK  Their  iiirerests  v/ere,  and  arc 
still,  LTieatly  coniiiicrcial.  And  some  of  iliuiri,  in  the  boliuf  that 
their  comincrciul  interests  were  about  to  be  injuriously  aiiected 
by  a  systt  ni  of  discriminating  duties — a  belief,  let  me  add, 
W'hich  very  lew  of  them,  as  I  think,  now  ciitertain  —  expressed 
tliem^eives  warmly  and  strongly  against  their  imposition,  by 
resolution*  and  otherwise,  in  Faneuil  Hall  and  ol^ewhcic.  But 
that  Mr.  Lawrence  or  Mr.  Appleton  ever  dispiiied  the  constitu- 
tional aulhorily  of  Congress  to  impose  such  duties,  I  know  of 
no  evidence  whatever,  wlulc  Mr.  Webster  expressly  denied  the 
correctness  of  this  allegation  in  regard  to  himself,  in  his  memo- 
rable Tey)\y  to  General  Hayiie. 

And  here,  Sir,  let  me  turn  to  anoihei'  point  in  the  case.  An 
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attempt  Inis  been  made,  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  to  give  to 
this  taiill  question  the  shape  ol'  a  controversy  between  New 
England  and  the  other  parts  i)f  the  Union.  Indeed,  it  has  been 
always  a  favorite  policy  with  the  opponents  of  the  protecting 
system,  to  hold  it  up  to  odium  as  a  mere  New  England,  and  some- 
times  even  as  a  mere  Massachusetts,  interest.  The  honorable 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  especially,  spoke  most  empha- 
tically of  the  insatiate  importunity  of  the  Eastern  manufacturers 
on  this  subject.  Not  satisfied,  he  told  us,  with  the  protection 
they  obtained  in  1816,  they  came  again  in  1824 ;  they  came 
again  in  1828;  they  came  again  in  1833;  and  he  represented 
them  as  coming  still,  and,  like  the  daughters  of  the  horseleech^ 
crying  always,  give!  give!  Sir,  my  honorable  colleague,  (Mr. 
Hudson,)  has  already  well  said  that  there  are  other  and  many 
other  States  quite  as  much  interested  in  this  question  as  the 
New  England  States.  New  England  labor,  depend  upon  it,  can 
earn  a  living  under  any  system  which  will  suit  the  labor  of  the 
Middle  and  Western  States.  If  they  can  do  without  protection, 
we  can.  If  they  are  ready  to  surrender  the  principle  of  discri* 
mination,  we  are  ready.  And  we  shall  see  who  will  hold  out 
longest,  and  who  will  cry  out  first  But  what  is  the  historical 
fact  in  relation  to  the  tariffs  of  16  and  '24,  and  '28  and  '32? 
How  does  the  record  bear  out  the  assertion  that  these  were  the 
results  of  New  England  importunity  and  greediness?  Here, 
Sir,  is  a  tabular  statement  exhibiting  the  votes  of  the  different 
States  by  which  these  various  bills  were  carried  through  the 
House  of  Representatives.   Let  us  see  how  it  runs : 
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Abfieat. 

Yma. 

Absent, 

New  England 

16 

10 

16 

New  England 

16 

24 

0 

IGddle  States 

44 

to 

13 

Middle  States 

57 

11 

8 

"Western  Statt^s 

H 

a 

5 

Western  Slates 

29 

10 

I 

SoutUeirn  Sutes 

14 

31 

7 

Southern  States 

3 

80 

6 

TAun  ov  1824. 

Ta&ivt  ov  1882. 

Yeas. 

Nays. 

ALsent. 

Yeas. 

Nayi. 

Abwnc. 

New  Snglaud 

15 

23 

1 

New  England 

17 

17 

5 

Middle  States 

60 

15 

1 

Middle  States 

62 

18 

6 

Western  States 

31 

7 

2 

Western  States 

36 

8 

1 

Southern  StatM 

1 

67 

0 

Southern  States 

27 

27 

4 
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Here,  too,  is  another  table  exhibiting  the  votes  of  Massachu* 
setts  aloue  on  these  several  occasions : 


Vcas,      Kays.  Absent. 
Tariff  of  1SI6        7  4  9 

1824        1  11  1 


Yeaah      Najr*.  Absent. 
Tariff  of  18SS       2        II  0 
1889       4  8  1 


And  thns  falls  to  the  ground  ihc  whole  eharire  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  against  New  7-iiighind  monopolists 
and  extortioners  I  Thus  we  yee  that  in  favor  of  not  one  of  these 
four  tariffs  was  there  a  majority  cither  of  the  New  England  or  of 
the  Massachusetts  delegation!  Of  the  tariii"  of  IS  10  we  all 
know  sometliing  of  the  parentage.  Its  principal  authors  and 
advocates  are  understood  to  have  been  Mr.  Tiowndes  and  Mr. 
Calhoun  of  Bouth  Carolina;  and  1  Irave  more  tlian  once  heard, 
from  those  whose  authority  can  hardly  be  questioned,  that  the 
friends  of  this  measure  in  Massachusetts  endeavored  to  exert  an 
inllnenee  n))on  at  least  one  of  these  gentlemen,  (Mr.  Lowndes,) 
to  {irevent  him  from  overdoing  the  matter,  and  pushing  his  pro- 
tective policy  too  far.  We  see,  too,  in  these  tables,  by  whose 
vote?^  all  these  successive  measures  were  sustained.  They  were, 
emphatically,  ili(;  miphstuvs  of  the  Middle  and  Western  States; 
and  whatever  beiielit  New  England  has  received  from  theni,  has 
been  received  in  spite  of  her  own  votes. 

But  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Meriwether) 
has  undertaken  to  prove  that  the  Middle  and  Western  States 
have  no  interest  at  all  in  this  protecting  system.  He  has  told 
Qs  that  the  South  famishes  the  best  market  for  the  grazing  and 
grain-growing  States.  He  has  given  us  a  graphic  description  of 
the  great  droves  and  herds  of  cattle,  mules,  and  swine,  which  he 
has  seen  "  on  their  winding  way  "  from  the  West  to  the  South, 
the  like  of  which,  be  thinks,  were  never  beheld  in  New  England. 
And  he  has  proceeded  to  argue  from  all  this,  that  the  true  inte- 
rest of  the  Middle  and  Western  States  is  to  unite  with  the  South 
in  opposition  to  discriminating  duties. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  hear  a 
Southern  gentleman  thus  frankly  admit,  that  the  South  is  not 
independent  of  all  the  world  beside,  or  even  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
Union,  for  its  supplies ;  and  that  something  beside  the  fertility  of 
its  own  lands,  and  the  labor  of  its  own  negroes,  enters  into  the 
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produclaon  of  its  annual  crop.  It  is  true  that  the  Middle  and 
Western  States  furnish  the  South  with  vast  quantities  of  indis- 
pensable stores  and  stock.  The  Yankees,  also,  let  it  not  be 
forgotten,  send  her  "  a  heap  of  notions;*'  supplying  her  not  only 
with  much  of  her  clothing  and  many  of  her  implements,  but  with 
ships  to  transport  her  great  staple  to  a  market.  The  exports  of 
the  country  are  thus  not  altogether  of  Southern  production. 
The  North,  the  Middle,  and  the  West,  it  appears,  lend  a  hand 
in  raising  that  mncb-vaunted  cotton  crop.  Even  if  the  femaous 
forty-bale  theory  were  trae,  therefore,  and  the  duties  on  imports 
were  a  burden  only  on  the  producer  of  the  exports,  the  South 
alone  would  not  be  oppressed,  but  the  other  parts  of  the  Union 
would  bear  a  share  of  the  burden. 

But,  again,  sir,  admitting  it  to  be  true  that  the  South  furnishes 
the  best  market  for  the  produce  of  the  grain>growing  States,  how 
does  it  follow  that  it  is  therefore  the  interest  of  these  States  to 
join  with  the  South  in  opposing  a  protective  tariff  ?  Why,  such 
an  inference  is  a  plain  petUio  principii—Si  begging  of  the  whole 
question  at  issue.  It  takes  for  granted  that  it  is  the  interest  of 
the  South  to  oppose  protection.  It  takes  for  granted  that  the 
Southern  theory  is  correct,  and  that  the  power  of  the  South  to 
raise  cotton,  and  to  dispose  of  it  to  advantao:^  whon  raised,  and 
to  purchase  and  pay  for  the  products  of  the  Middle  and  Western 
States  with  the  proceeds,  is  in  some  way  diminished  or  im* 
paired  by  the  encouragement  of  domestic  manufactures. 

Now,  the  gentleman  well  knows  that  this  is  a  theory  which  the 
friends  of  protection  utterly  dispute  and  deny.  They  maintain, 
in  precise  contradiction  to  all  this,  that  the  estabUshment  of 
American  cotton  mills,  under  a  system  of  discriminating  duties, 
not  only  leaves  the  power  of  producing  the  raw  material  at  the 
South  entirely  unimpaired,  but  encourages  the  extension  of  that 
production,  creates  a  new  market  for  it  a(  home,  and  insures  it 
a  readier  and  a  more  certain  sale,  and  at  an  enhanced  priee. 
And  they  maintain  that  this  lias  actually  been  the  result  of  such 
a  system  as  long  as  it  lias  existed. 

Sir,  T  confess  1  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  hear  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  phicu  so  light  an  estimate  on  the  home  market 
which  has  been  already  created  ior  cotton.   Does  the  gentleman 
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forget  that,  if  that  cloud,  no  bigger  than  a  man's  liaiu],  which  has 
so  long  been  visible,  instead  of  sinking  l)c]{)\v  the  horizon  again, 
as  1  heartily  hope  it  soon  will,  should  cornc  uj),  as  gentlemen  are 
so  fond  of  predicting  it  will,  and  overspread  the  sky,  and  bring 
down  upon  ns  the  pitiless  storm  of  war,  this  home  niarket  would 
be  the  only  market  for  that  great  staple?  But,  without  dwell- 
ing on  its  importance  in  case  of  war,  is  it  really  so  insignificant 
and  contemptible  as  the  gentleman  has  pronoimccd  it,  in  time 
of  peace  ?  The  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  has 
already  reached  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  ten  millions  of 
pounds  per  annum,— an  amount  greater  than  that  which  this 
country  has  exported  to  France  until  the  last  year,  and  within 
fifteen  or  twenty  millions  of  pounds  as  large  as  the  whole  French 
consumption ;  an  amount  equal  to  one  third  of  our  average  export 
of  cotton  to  Great  Britain,  and  to  about  one  fourth  of  the  entire 
British  consumption ;  an  amount  as  great  as  was  consumed  in 
Great  Britain  at  the  date  of  the  tariff  of  1816 ;  an  amount  equal 
to  the  whole  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  in  1821,  about  the 
time  the  first  cotton  factory  was  erected  at  Lowell ;  and  more 
than  one  sixth  part  of  the  average  crop  at  this  day. 

Nor  is  the  influence  of  the  home  market,  if  I  have  heard  aright, 
confined  to  the  amount  of  its  direct  purchases.  It  has  been  often 
stated,  both  in  public  and  private,  and  never  to  my  knowledge 
denied,  that  the  agents  of  the  Eastern  factories  come  into  the 
market  early,  and  buy  the  first  part  of  the  crop,  and  do  much 
towards  fixing  a  price,  and  a  high  price,  for  the  whole.  The 
value  of  this  influence  of  the  Eastern  demand  has  sometimes 
been  rated  as  high  as  from  one  to  two  cents  a  pound,  which,  in 
the  whole  six  or  seven  hundred  millions  of  pounds,  would 
amount  to  from  six  to  twelve  or  thirteen  millions  of  dollars. 

And  this  is  the  market  which  the  honorable  gentleman  firom 
Georgia  is  perfectly  willing  to  part  with !  It  is  the  foreign  mar- 
ket, and  the  foreign  market  only,  that  he  cares  to  keep.  Why, 
one  would  really  think,  firom  his  remarks,  that  cotton  was  good 
for  nothing  except  to  export;  that  it  underwent  some  myste- 
rious and  magical  sea-change  on  its  passage  across  the  Atlantic, 
which  imparted  to  it  all  its  value ;  or  that  it  was  only  in  the  hands 
of  foreigners  that  it  could  be  wrought  up  into  any  thing  which 
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woTild  pay  for  its  prodaction ;  and  that  all  that  remained  on  this 
side  the  ocean,  or  was  worked  up  by  American  labor,  was  so 
much  thrown  away  and  sacrificed! 

And  what,  let  me  ask,— what  is  the  ground  of  that  confident 
reliance  which  the  gentleman  seems  to  place  on  the  stability  and 
certainty  of  the  foreign  market  ?  Does  he  ilnd  it  in  the  earnest 
and  ardent  exertions  in  which  Great  Britain  is  at  this  moment 
engaged,  to  supply  herself  with  this  great  staple  from  her  own 
colonies  ?  Is  the  gentleman,  is  the  South,  aware  of  the  success 
with  which  those  efforts  have  thus  far  been  crowned?  Does  he 
not  know  that  a  new  and  indomitable  impulse  has  been  given 
to  them  by  that  abolition  spirit  which  is  agitating  the  British 
mind  so  deeply  ?  Southern  gentlemen  seem  to  have  been  very 
sharp-eyed  in  describing  the  direct  dangers  in  which  that  spirit 
may  involve  their  peculiar  institutions  in  case  of  war.  We  all 
observe  a  mighty  new-born  zeal  in  certain  quarters  in  favor  of 
the  navy.  Not  a  word  about  gunboats  in  these  days !  The 
South  is  quite  ready  now  to  unite  with  the  North  in  establishing 
home  squadrons,  and  building  steam  frigates  and  sloops  of  war, 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  possible  incursions  of  certain 
black  regiments  in  the  West  Indies.  I  rejoice  that  it  is  so.  I 
rejokr:  that  any  thing  has  brought  about  so  signal  a  revolution 
of  opinion  in  favor  of  the  navy.  I  rejoice  that  we  are  no  longer 
disposed  to  let  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas  rest  undisputed  in  the 
hands  of  any  single  power ;  that  we  will  no  longer  recognise  the 
supremacy  of  any  Ocean  Queen,  holding  imperial  sway  "  of  every 
salt  flood  and  each  ebbing  stream,''  and  only  giving  leave  to 
other  Powers— 

**  To  wear  (hear  sai>phire  atnms, 
And  wield  their  litde  tridents." 

But  do  Southern  gentlemen  see  no  danger  in  the  progress  of 

that  British  abolition  movement,  in  time  of  peace,  towards  what 
has  hven  callefl  a  rescue  of  the  Briiirih  conscience  from  the  pains 
and  poiialtit's  of  aiding  and  abetting  the  American  slave  system, 
by  the  patronage  and  purcliasc  of  lis  ])vciducts?  What  are  the 
tacts  as  to  the  increased  imporiaiion  of  cotton  from  the  East 
Indies  into  Great  Britain  ?    Tiie  receipts  ol  cotton  irom  tlie  back 
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country  into  Bombay,  between  June,  1840,  and  June,  1841,  are 
stated  to  have  been  478,606  bales,  of  335  pounds  each  —  more 
than  the  whole  crop  of  the  United  States  in  1826.  Again,  the 
consumptu)!!  of  American  cotton  in  England,  in  the  year  1816, 
averaged  4,0^  bales  per  week,  and  the  consumption  of  East 
India  cotton  in  the  same  year  averaged  207  bales  per  week; 
while  in  1839  the  consumption  of  American  cotton  had  increased 
to  ld,644  bales,  and  of  East  India  cotton  to  2,142  bales  per  week, 
— the  latter  having  increased  more  than  tenfold,  while  the  former 
had  increased  less  than  fourfold. 

Nor  let  gentlemen  imagine  tliat  the  market  of  the  United 
Btatc-s  is  so  abfioliitcly  essential  to  Great  Britain  for  disposing  of 
her  printed  fabrics,  that  she  will  he  ninvilliug  to  take  the  risk  of 
losing  it.  We  take  from  her  only  about  twenty-one  millions  of 
yard?  of  these  goods  per  annum,  while  her  whole  export  has  ave- 
rai^ed,  for  three  yc^irs  past,  more  than  three  Imiidred  and  five 
iniiUons  of  yards.  Siie  has  a  dozen  better  enstomers  than  ns. 
The  West  Indies  take  more  than  twice  as  inaeh,  the  Brazils  and 
South  American  States  n(>arly  fom-  times  as  much,  as  we  take, 
of  this  most  important  branch  of  her  manufactures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  T  know  that  the  idea  that  American  cotton 
should  ever  cease  If)  be  sought  after,  and  readily  salable,  in  any 
and  every  market  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  will  not  easily  be  en- 
tertained by  a  Southern  mind.  Gentlemen  of  the  Sonthern 
States  seem  to  imagine  that  the  very  thread  of  the  destiny  of 
this  nation  is  a  thread  of  eottxin.  They  speak  as  if  our  jiolitical 
Fates — the  Clolho,  Laehesis,  and  Atropos  of  our  repnl)lie —  had 
nothing  else  to  spin,  weave,  and  cut,  but  a  cotton  thread  The 
destiny  of  the  Southern  States  may,  perhaps,  have  no  other  in- 
gredient in  its  composition ;  and,  if  so.  Heaven  forbid  that  the 
staple  should  be  shortened  or  the  fibre  weakened!  But  have 
there  been  no  revolutions  of  trade^  even  in  our  own  land,  and 
within  the  memory  of  those  now  Uving,  which  should  teach  them 
less  presumption  on  this  point  ?  Where  is  that  indigo  crop  of 
theirs,  which,  titty  or  sixty  years  ago,  supplied  the  markets  of  the 
world  ?  —  That  crop,  which,  the  historian  of  South  Carolina  tells 
us,  proved  more  beneficial  to  Carolina  than  the  mines  of  Mexico 
or  Peru  to  Old  or  New  Spain  ?   Where  is  it  now?   Not  only 
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is  there  scarce  a  [kiuikI  of  iiiflis^o  exported,  \mi  there  is,  ]M-obably, 
scarce  a  plant  of  it  ^rowii  for  any  ttiiiiL;'  bnr  curiosity,  in  any  part 
of  the  Union.  It  lias  given  place  lo  Hie  cultivation  oi  cotton. 
But  under  what  civenm^tnnops  did  it  give  place?  Let  me  read 
you  the  history  of  tiiis  occurrence  in  a  little  paragraph  from 
McCulloch's  Comrncrriat  Dictionary,  whieli  was  matie  the  sub- 
ject of  a  veiy  :>irikiug  article  in  ouc  of  tiic  iiewspaperis  of  ruy 
own  city  a  day  or  two  since : — 

"  For  tb«  first  twenty  yean  after  the  English  hecnme  masters  of  Bengal,  the  cnltnre 
and  manufactore  of  indigo,  now  of  such  importance,  was  unlcnown  as  a  branch  of 

BritJsti  itidiistn',  nnrt  the  exports  wore  but  n-illin?,'-.  The  Knropcan  mftvkcts  were,  at 
this  period,  priacipally  supplied  fiom  Amciica.  J  n  178-3,  howcvei',  tha  atitiQiion  of  the 
Bngltsh  began  to  be  directed  to  this  business.  In  their  hands  the  growth  and  pre]}ai'a> 
tion  of  indigo  has  become  tlie  most  important  cmployincnt,  at  least  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  rarried  on  in  the  country.  The  mdigo  iimdc  by  the  nntivcs  supplies  the 
internal  demand,  so  that  all  that  is  rai^  by  Europeans  is  exported," 

And  in  the  same  paper,  (the  Boston  Atlas,)  I  find  an  extract 
from  Ramsay's  History  of  Carolina,  stating,  even  more  directly, 
that  the  Indigo  crop  of  that  State  was  abandoned  in  a  great  de- 
gree, owing  to  the  <*  large  exportations  of  the  article  from  the 
East  Indies  into  England,*^  which  so  lowered  the  price  as  to 
make  the  culture  and  preparation  of  it  unprofitable. 

Sir,  is  there  not  a  moral  in  these  extracts  upon  which  the 
planter  may  well  ponder  ?  Is  there  not  enough  in  them,  at  any 
rate,  when  taken  in  connection  with  other  facts  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded,  to  make  him  pause  before  he  expresses  so  utter 
a  contempt  for  the  idea  of  establishing  a  home  market  for  his 
cotton  ? 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Georgia,  however,  is  willing  to 
run  the  risk,  and  declares  his  readiness,  moreover,  to  have  the 
duty  of  three  cents  a  pound  upon  cotton  imported  into  our 
own  country  abolished  forthwith  and  forever.  WeU  now,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  do  not  consider  this  proposition  of  the  gentleman,  to 
abolish  the  duty  on  raw  cotton,  as  any  very  great  concession  on 
the  part  of  the  South.  After  a  fabric  or  a  product  of  any  sort 
has  enjoyed  a  protection,  almost  amounting  to  absolute  prohibi- 
tion, for  fifty  years,  and  has  attained,  under  its  influence,  to  a 
perfection  and  a  maturity  which  have  enabled  it  thus  far  to  over- 
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come  all  competition  in  almost  all  the  markets  of  the  wovld,  it 
18  no  such  infallible  indication  of  one's  devoidon  to  free  trade 
principles,  as  the  gentleman  seems  to  imagine,  to  be  willing  to 
have  the  dnty  taken  oif.  But  it  has  been  denied,  more  than 
once  during  the  debate,  that  this  duty  on  raw  cotton  ever  ope- 
rated, or  ever  was  intended  to  operate,  as  a  protection  to  the 
planter;  and  gentlemen  have  added  that  the  South  never  desired 
its  imposition,  and  has  been  always  ready  to  see  it  done  away. 
Sir,  I  take  issue,  again,  upon  both  these  points.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend  that  the  duty  of  three  cents  a  pound  has  operated  to  pro- 
tect the  Southern  planter  to  any  great  extent  for  some  years 
past,  although  I  am  not  without  high  authority  for  thinking  that 
some  of  the  Bengal  cottons  might  have  been  imported  to  advan- 
tage, and  wrought  up  into  the  commoner  and  coarser  goods  at 
our  own  looms,  had  the  duty  not  existed.  Nay,  I  am  not  with- 
out authority  for  thinking  that  some  of  this  East  India  cotton 
can  be  imported  to  advantage  even  under  the  duty  as  it  now 
stands,  reduced,  as  it  has  been  by  the  operation  of  the  compro- 
mise act,  to  about  one  cent -a  pound;  and  an  experiment  of  that 
sortj  T  learn,  is  at  this  moment  about  to  be  Instituted.  But,  let 
this  be  as  it  may,  I  maintain  that  the  diuy  in  question  was  a 
protoctiiii^'  duty  in  it's  oriL'in  :  tliat  it:  was  intended  as  such;  that 
it  op(  rated  as  snch  ;  and,  movoovor,  that  it  was  complained  of 
as  snch,  b}^  ihosc  to  wliose  benefit  ii  did  not  enure.  And,  in 
su{:)i:u)vr  of  this  assertion,  I  appeal  to  tlie  report  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  on  the  subject  of  manufaetures,  in  1791  —  a  docu- 
ment which  will  be  admitted  as  good  evidence  of  a  fact,  how- 
ever it  may  be  disputed  as  authority  for  a  principle. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  while  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  ordered 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  iu  .January,  1790,  to  consider 
the  subject  of  domestic  inanLd'actures,  and,  more  especially,  to 
give  his  views  upon  "the  means  of  pronu)ling  such  as  will  tend 
to  render  the  United  States  independent  on  foreign  nations  for 
military  and  other  essential  supplies."  And  in  this  very  order, 
I  may  remark,  we  have  another  inlulJible  index  of  ihe  under- 
sstunding  of  the  first  Congress  as  to  the  power  to  regQlaie  trade. 
In  the  course  of  his  report,  Mr.  Hamilton  speaks  of  the  great 
importance  of  encouraging  the  manufactories  of  cotton,  one  or 
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two  of  w  liicli  iiad  jasl  been  established  in  Rhode  Island  aod 
JMassachu sells,  a) id  then  proceeds  as  follows :  — 

"  The  present  duty  of  three  oonts  per  pound  on  the  foreign  raw  material  is,  on- 

donbtedly,  a  very  serious  impwlimctit  to  tlie  progress  of  those  manafactorief  ." 
-  "  While  a  hope  may  reasonably  be  iadulged  thai,  wish  due  care  aod  attention,  the 
nationa]  cotton  majr  be  made  to  approach  nearer  than  it  now  does  to  that  of  regions 
somewhat  more  favored  by  ditnate,  and  wMe  facts  anthorisse  an  opinion  that  ywy 
prcaf  ii?e  may  he  made  of  it,  and  tliat  it  is  a  resource  wlilcli  gives  greater  pecTirity  to 
the  cotton  fabric'!^  of  this  country  than  can  be  enjoyed  by  any  which  depends  wholly 
pa.  external  anpply,  it  will  certainty  be  wise,  in  every  view,  to  let  our  in&nt  manufac* 
turcs  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  best  materials  on  the  cheapest  terms." 

"  To  ^er'nrc  to  the  national  manuAicturers  so  essential  an  advantage,  a  repeal  of  the 
present  duty  on  imported  cotton  i»  indispensable." 

I  might  cite  other  passages  from  the  same  docnment,  in  which 
it  is  proposed,  among  other  things,  to  substitute,  as  a  more  ex- 
pedient mode  of  protecting  the  cotton  planter,  a  bounty  on  the 
jiational  cotton  when  wrought  at  a  home  manufactory,  and  also 
a  bounty  on  its  exportation.  But  I  have  given  enough  to  prove, 
conclusively,  that  the  duty  in  question  was  regarded,  in  its  ori- 
gin, as  a  duty  of  protection,  and  was  thought  to  operate  to  the 
advantage  of  the  planter,  at  the  expense  of  the  manufacturer, — 
to  the  advantage  of  the  South,  at  the  expense  of  the  North. 
Nor  can  it  be  correct  that  there  has  been  always  a  readiness  for 
its  repeal.  If  so,  why  was  it  not  repealed,  according  to  Hamil- 
ton's recommendation,  in  1791?  Why  has  it  not  been  repealed 
since  ?  A  provision  for  its  repeal  was  contained  in  the  original 
draught  of  the  compromise  act  According  to  that  bill,  as  ori- 
ginaUy  introduced,  unmanufactured  cotton  was  to  be  a  free  arti- 
cle after  1843.  Why  was  it  stricken  out?  A  vote  was  actually 
passed,  too,  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  making  cotton  a 
free  article,  in  company  with  salt  and  sugar;  but  not  a  few  of 
the  Southern  members  united  in  carrying  its  immediate  recon- 
sideration, who  voted  against  the  reconsideration  in  relation  to 
both  the  other  articles.  Where  is  the  evidence,  in  all  this,  that 
the  South  is  so  very  indifferent  to  the  continuance  of  this  duty? 
Are  the  Eastern  manufacturers  responsible  for  this  measure  of 
protection  also  ?  As  much  so,  perhaps.  Sir,  as  they  were  for  the 
tariff  of  1816,  But  even  if  the  South  is  ready  for  making  cot- 
ton a  free  article  now,  it  would  be,  as  I  have  already  suggested, 
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but  poor  evidence  of  their  willingness  to  endure  martyrdom  in 
vindication  of  their  free  trade  notions.  The  very  theory  of  pro- 
tection supposes  that,  at  some  time  or  other,  the  protected  fabric 
or  prodnct  will  be  able  to  sustain  itself  without  further  aid. 
And  for  Southern  gentlemen  to  boast  of  their  devotion  to  firee 
trade,  because  they  think  protection  ha^s  done  its  work  in  regard 
to  their  own  great  staple,  is  very  much  like  the  boasting  of  the 
British  manufacturers  of  their  readiness  for  free  trade,  now  that 
their  own  establishments  have  been  built  up  beyond  the  reach 
of  competition. 

And  this  brings  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  a  remark  or  two  on  the 
recent  free  trade  movements  in  Great  Britain.  The  gentieman 
from  Georgia  alluded  to  them  yesterday  with  great  satisfaction, 
and  pointed  ns  {larticuhirly  to  tlit^  conclusions  of  Mr.  Home's 
report.  Now.  Sir,  tliere  is  very  little  evidence  that  the  British 
nation  is  about  to  sustain  and  adopt  ihc  doctrines  of  tluu  report. 
Already,  as  everybody  knows,  a  proposition  to  that  effect  has 
cost  its  supporters  their  post^s  in  the  cabinet,  liut  the  rejiort, 
notwitfistanding',  is  a  doeunient  <jf  considerable  interest;  and  I 
desire  to  present  to  the  House  a  few  passages  in  it,  which  im- 
pressed me  very  deeply  in  a  cursory  jierusal  of  it  last  summer, 
and  whicli  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  Iroiu  ( reorgia  have  re- 
called to  my  remembrance.  I  quote  first  from  the  testimony  of 
Dr.  Bowring : — 

believe,"  says  be,  "ituumach  as  tlie  ( oirimerctal  relations  of  England  are  greater 
th!\n  those  of  any  ot^ior  roTintrv.  thnt  T>.i:^land  is  always  tlip  oonntry  that  Is  the  recipi- 
ent of  th&  gr<iati&3t  proportiou  of  the  prospeiity  of  otber  notions. 

"Every  commerdal  relation  entered  into  between  England  and  every  oflier  port  of 
the  world  is  likely  to  be  more  profiuble  to  England  tlian  to  any  other  countiy  ?  Yes, 
England  gets  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  benefit*" 

I  take,  next,  a  passage  or  two  from  the  testunony  of  Mr.  James 
Deacon  Hame :  — 

"  r>o  yon  conr-idcr  the  w  ealth  of  England  to  be  cansed  and  maintuned  by  her  com- 
mercial and  nxanufacturing  industry  I 

Certainly;  if  meant  as  in  oontradistincdon  from  the  produce  of  the  soil.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  look  round  the  world  and  see  what  coontries  there  are,  of  mack 
richer  soil,  that  are  in  a  state  of  comparative  poverty,  and  also  to  look  to  our  own 
history,  of  no  lon.q-  period,  to  ?co  th?,t.  witli  the  «nme  qTinntitv  of  land  '.ve  have  now, 
we  were  a  poor  counirv,  compared  wiih  what  we  are  j  thci-cibrej  havinjj  always  had 
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tke  land,  but  uot  the  ti'adc,  I  must  conceive  tiiaL  the  increase  of  oui*  riclics  arises  from 
the  trade,  and  not  from  tite  land. 

*'  Has  not  the  wealth  of  the  country  arisen  from  the  greatly  increased  jnogperi^  of 
onr  matiufkcturing  und  commcvcial  relations  ^ 

"1  conceive  Uiat  it  can  be  traced  to  no  other  source.  The  onlj  difference  that  I  can 
see  in  the  present  state  of  the  conntry  and  the  country  a  century  ago  is,  that  by  com- 
merce and  manu&ctnreB  we  Ii:  ,  >  :  '  [uin  d  riches,  and  raised  up  a  population  which 
are  not  only  able  to  consnmc,  hut  also  able  to  pny  p-oo'l  prices  for  the  produce  of  our 
land.  If  the  same  population  had  boea  raised  by  other  means,  they  would  have  been 
a  burden  to  the  land  instead  of  an  advantage. 

"  Does  not  eveij  limitation  of  fbod,  and  every  rise  in  die  price  of  food,  tend  to  un- 
dermine the  manufactures  of  the  coimtry  on  v:h\ch  v,'c  depend? 

I  conceive  that  it  must  do  so,  because  we  place  ourselves  at  the  risk  of  being  sur- 
]>as8ed  by  the  manufactures  in  other  countries ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  luq>pens,  if  ever  the 
day  should  arrive,  that  we  should  be  put  to  a  severe  trial  as  to  our  manufacturing 
power,  T  ran  hnrfllj  dntii  t  that  the  prosperi^of  this  country  will  recede  much  faster 
tliau  it  hixs  gone  forward. 

<«  Do  you  mean  whenever  England  shall  be  unable  to  compete  with  foreign  markets 
In  her  principal  staples,  with  other  countries  which  arc  less  burdened,  end  have 
chcapcp  food  than  ourselves,  that  then  the  prosperity  of  diia  conntry  must  begin  to 
wane  ? 

"  Whenever  foreign  counti-ie&  c&n  so  compete  wi^  us,  fiota  whatever  cause,  I  con. 
ceive  that  our  prosperity  must  decline;  but  I  cannot  help  believing  that  there  can  be 

no  other  cause  for  that  than  other  countries  having  cheaper  food. 

"T--  not  the  increased  price  of  food  in  this  country  one  of  the  raincipal  inpreiJ'.if-rifs 
of  the  iiicreuijed  cost  of  our  manutactuxes,  so  as  to  prevent  our  cumpetiug  wiiii  uiiicr 
countries  ? 

<*  X  conceive  that,  in  the  long  run,  it  must  be  so.  It  dther  must  be  so,  or  the  manu- 
fectnrers  and  laborers  must  safTcr  great  privf^tions ;  M'agcs  would  firet  be  lowered  as 
ftr  as  possible  j  and,  as  many  masters  would  be  withdrawing  Ci-om  their  trade,  it  is 
possible  that  the  supply  of  labor  would  be  so  much  greater  than  the  demand,  that  the 
reduction  might  go  to  the  limit  of  starving  or  riots.  But  it  is  not  merely  that,  —  it  is 
the  tliTcrtinu  of  other  coimtric^  frnm  mnntifactttfes,  nnd  infliT^^nrr  them  to  fiil^e  to 
agriculture  instead,  and  also  producing  an  interchange  of  goods  and  ci'oating  markets 
for  returns  for  our  goods,  as  well  as  finding  markets  for  them  to  go  to^  Although,  I 
conceive  that  the  reducUon  in  the  price  of  food,  and  particularly  the  admission  of  it 
from  abroad,  must  tend  to  prevent  other  countries  frtmi  beuig  able  to  surpass  us  in 
manufactures. 

M  Do  you  not  consider  that  we  have  greater  advantages  in  production  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world,  as  regards  capitid  and  skill  1 

"  I  tbin!:  t'mt  is  l?io  only  thing  that  bas  '.opt  is  up  J  but  I  do  not  think  the  advanta- 
ges are  such  that  we  cau  rely  upon  them  forever. 

We  are  losing  markets  tot  our  goods  in  return  for  com,  and  we  are  compelling 
those  countries  to  establish  interests  to  rival  us  in  other  countries. 

"  I  have  always  thought  that  when  the  great  change  in  this  world  took  place,  after 
the  French  war,  before  which  time  the  foreigner  had  not  attempted  maiuifnctures  to 
any  material  extent,  and  when  they  had  been  greatly  encouraged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits, because  throu|^  the  war  we  had  been  great  importers,  ~>  if  from  Aat  time  we 
had  thrown  open  our  ports  fbr  raw  produce  and  temoved  protections,  we  should  have 
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had  our  mann&ctareB  in  a  most  secure  posidoO)  for  the  other  conntries  who  are  now 
attempting  to  rival  1M  vonld  not  have  attempted  it  .  I'nt  it  wonM  lie  illfllf'n^t  now  to 
get  bMk  to  the  point  ai  which  we  them  were.  Stardug  at  tliat  point,  we  wae  thcu  tho 
only  maaafactnrers." 

Here,  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  nation  which,  by  the  declaration 
of  its  own  witnesses,  is  "  always  the  conntiy  that  is  the  reci- 
pient of  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  prosperity  of  other  na- 
tions;" whidb  <<gets  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  benefit  of 
eveiy  commercial  relation  entered  into  between  it  and  every 
other  portion  of  the  world ; "  which,  in  a  word,  has  obtained  a 
vantage-gronnd  from  which  it  can  assert  its  claim  to  the  lion's 
share  of  evei^  thing  that  is  going, — a  nation,  too,  which,  by  the 
declaration  of  the  same  witnesses,  has  attained  to  this  proud 
predominance  and  peerless  snperiority  by  «  her  commercial  and 
manufacturing  industry,"  which  could  never  have  reached  it,  had 
it  relied  on  the  produce  of  the  soil,"  and  whose  population, 
had  it  been  raised  by  any  other  means  than  commerce  and  ma- 
nufactures, **  would  have  been  a  burden  to  the  land,  instead  of 
an  advantage,"^ — here  is  this  nation,  I  say,  endeavoring  to 
prove  to  the  world  that  the  system  of  domestic  protection,  under 
which  those  manufactures  have  sprung  up  and  that  commerce 
spread  abroad,  is  a  false  and  foolish  system !  Having  climbed 
to  the  very  top  itself,  and  placed  itself  on  a  platform  of  secu- 
rity and  power,  it  is  now  pro]io>ing  to  throw  down  the  ladder 
by  which  it  mounted,  in  hopes,  by  its  example,  to  induce  others 
who  are  but  half  way  up,  or  who,  it  may  be,  have  just  placed 
their  feet  upon  the  lowest  round,  to  do  likewise ! 

In  thr=:e.  and  other  passages  of  this  report,  too,  wc  see  the 
real  origin  of  the  recent  free  trade  movement  in  England.  It 
was  in  the  fact  that  some  of  the  continental  conntrios  were  be- 
ginning to  manufacture  for  themselves,  and  that  our  own  coin'se 
cotton  fabrics  were  found  competing  successfully  with  tljo-c  of 
the  British  in  the  Brazilian,  t^'ontli  American,  and  East  India 
markets.  The  testimony  exhibits  the  apprehension  of  tju-  Eng- 
lish manufacturers,  that  they  may  ''one  day  be  surpassed  by 
the  manufaetm-ers  of  olher  counti'ief=!."  It  expresses  the  opinion 
that,  "if  that  day  slioulJ  ever  arrive,  the  prosperity  of  i\m  coun- 
ixy  would  recede  much  faster  than  it  has  ever  gone  forward."  It 
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openly  recommends  the  abolition  of  the  corn  laws,  as  "  a  means 

of  diverting  other  countries  from  manufactures,  and  inducing 
them  to  take  to  agricultore  instead ;  and  it  intimates  the  diffi- 
culty, while  it  implies  the  desirableness,  of  getting  back  to  that 
palmy  point  at  which  the  Briiish  nation  stood  at  the  end  of  the 
French  war,  when  "  they  were  the  only  manufacturers.** 

And  is  this  a  policy  "which  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  would 
seriously  advise  us  to  fall  in  with  ?    "Would  he  hav(^  grant 
to  Great  Britain,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  thif«  ni;uiulact  uiing 
monopoly  \\'hich  she  seeks ;  abandon  the  social  advantages  and 
national  independence  wliich  result  from  a  division  of  labor 
among  our  own  j)opaIation;  and  rely  henceforth  for  our  support 
exclusively  upon  the  produce  of  the  soil  ?    Would  this  be,  let 
me  ask  him,  the  surest  way  of  conferring  a  benefit  upon  that 
great  agrlcLdiural  inlerest,  wliich,  J  acknowledge,  has  claims  upon 
our  regard  and  prolcciion  second  lo  those  of  no  other  interest 
whatever  ?  Would  the  farmers  of  our  country  thank  us  for  adopt- 
ing a  policy  which  should  divert  the  whole  peojile  from  all  other 
pursuits,  and  "  induce  them  to  take  to  agriculture  instead  ?  " 
Would  such  a  course  be  the  I)est  mode  of  securing  them  a  gene- 
rous, or  even  a  just,  reward  for  tlieir  labor  ?    And  that,  too,  before 
the  British  ports  have  bren  thrt>wn  open  to  their  raw  jjroducc  ; 
and  while  a  hundred  nearer  granaries  stand  ready  to  pour  into 
iliosc  ports,  whene\'er  they  are  opened,  the  products  of  lands  not 
less  fertile,  and  of  labor  cheaj)cr  than  our  owii  'l    Sir,  it  wiii  oe 
an  evil  day  lor  the  farmers  ol  our  country,  when  they  follow  the 
example  of  the  planters,  and  place  their  exclusive  reliance  upon 
a  foreign  market.    A  steady  foreign  market  they  never  will  have. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  competition  they  will  encounter  from  the 
grain-growing  countries  of  Europe,    how  long  would  it  be  before 
the  corn  laws  would  be  revived,  even  were  they  once  removed! 
The  object  of  their  removal  having  been  accomplished,  —  other 
countries  having  been    diverted  iirom  manufactures,'*  and  "in- 
duced to  take  to  agriculture  instead,*'— how  long  would  it  be 
before  the  landed  interest  of  Great  Britain  would  again  be  found 
vindicating  its  title  to  protection !   It  would  cost  Great  Britain 
nothing  to  reconstruct  a  sliding  scale.  It  might  be  done  in  a  day. 
But  what  would  it  not  cost  us  to  reconstruct  our  mills  and  looms. 
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to  rebuild  our  furnaces,  to  reestablish  our  abandoned  arts,  and 
place  them  in  the  position  of  security  which  they  now  enjoy! 
And  where  would  be  our  farmers  meanwhile?  With  an  incal- 
culable surplus  produce  on  hand,  everybody  raising  and  nobody 
consuming  at  home,  and  with  no  longer  any  outlet  for  disposing 
of  it  to  advantage,  or  even  disposing  of  it  at  all,  abroad,  —  how 
much  cause  they  would  have  for  gratitude  to  those,  whOj  under 
the  profession  of  an  exclusive  friendship  to  their  interests,  had 
innposed  upon  the  country  a  policy  involvinrr  f^iich  consequencesl 
It  is  treachery.  Sir,  to  the  agricultural  population  of  the  country, 
to  flatter  them  with  the  idea  of  a  secure  and  sufficient  foreign 
market  Such  a  market  they  cannot  have  in  war,  nnd  such  a 
market  they  never  will  have  in  peace.  Their  true  interest  lies 
at  home. 

"But  tlie  i^eutlcniaii  from  Georgia  has  discovered  that  the  ma- 
nufacturers of  the  United  States  are  doing  a  better  bn.sinei^s  than 
nny  other  cla.ss  in  the  community  nlrenrly,  and  has  cited  figures 
from  a  book-^,  to  prove  that  many  of  tlieni  are  mnlcinf]^  not  less 
than  eighty-eigiit  \)cy  cent,  per  annum  on  their  cajjital  stocli. 
Many  of  them,  too,  he  tells  us,  are  actually  exporting  their  fabrics 
to  foreign  markets,  where  they  enter  into  sneeessfLd  cumpuiition 
witli  the  mauufactures  of  Great  Britain.  With  what  face,  then, 
can  they  ask  for  any  greater  protection  than  they  now  enjoy? 

Well,  now,  Sir,  these  inordinate  prolits  of  our  Ameriean  manu- 
facturers are  very  easily  explained  away,  —  much  more  easily 
than  I  wish  they  were,  for  the  sake  of  t  hose  whom  they  concern. 
In  this  eighty-eight  per  ccut.  per  annum,  nothing  is  allowed  for 
the  cost  of  the  raw  material,  nothing  for  the  wages  of  labor,  nothing 
for  the  commissions  of  sale,  nothing  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  ma- 
chinery, nothing,  in  fact,  for  any  of  the  thousand  expenses,  great 
and  small,  attending  the  management  of  such  kinds  of  business. 
Everybody  knows  that  a  portion  of  the  capital  of  manufacture 
ing  establishments  is  kept  floating,  as  it  is  called,  for  these 
expenses,  and  is  consequently  found  entering,  as  a  large  item, 
into  the  accounts  both  of  the  annual  outlay  and  ot  the  annual 
returns.  The  gross  yield  of  these  establishments,  therefore, 
always  exhibits  the  disproportion  and  excess  to  which  the  gentle- 
man has  referred.   I  And  the  whole  manufacturing  capital  of 
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Great  Britain  estimated  at  i£217,773,872,  and  the  gross  annual 
jrield  at  ^259^12,702 ;  while  the  entire  agricultnral  capital  of 
the  same  empire  is  stated  to  be  ^3,258,910,810,  and  it«  annual 
yield  only  X538,536,201.  Does  the  gentleman  imagine,  there- 
fore, that  the  British  manufacturers  really  pocket  one  hundred 
and  twenty  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  that  they  net  nearly  half  as 
much  annual  income  as  the  farmers  of  their  own  land,  from  a  capi- 
tal only  one  fifteenth  part  as  large  ? 

Sir,  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  are  enjoying  no 
such  rich  spoils.  Some  of  them  have  been  doing,  I  doubt  not, 
a  profitable  business,  and  there  may  have  been  here  and  there  a 
corporation  which,  from  long  experience,  and  fortunate  invest- 
ment, and  economical  management,  may  have  been  able  to 
declare  great  dividends.  The  most  successful  of  them,  however, 
(I  speak  of  those  in  my  own  State,)  have  had  theur  years  of  scar- 
city as  well  as  their  years  of  abundance ;  and  their  average  profits 
would  probably  not  at  all  exceed  a  fair  interest  upon  their  outlay. 
As  to  the  exportations  which  have  been  referred  to,  they  have 
been  mainly  of  a  single  class  of  goods — the  coarse  cottons,  or 
domestics,  as  they  are  caJled  r^into  which  skill  and  labor  enter 
least,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  which  we  enjoy  peculiar  ad- 
vantages in  h  ;r  i  11  g  :in  abundant  supply  of  the  raw  material  at  our 
own  doors.  With  these  goods,  it  is  true,  we  compete  success- 
fully with  Great  Britain  in  the  Kast  India,  Brazilian,  and  South 
American  markets,  —  so  successfully,  that  the  British  manufac- 
turers have  even  counterfeited  our  stamps,  in  order  to  undersell 
us  with  an  inferior  article.  For  this  branch  of  rnanu&cture,  pto- 
tection  is  no  longer  needed.  It  has  done  its  work ;  and  we  point 
to  this  triumph  of  the  past,  as  the  best  pledge  of  the  achieve- 
ments it  Is  destined  to  accomplish  in  the  future,  if  not  too 
summarily  abandoned. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  seems  not  to  remember,  how- 
ever, that  the  success  of  American  manufactures,  hitherto,  lias 
been  under  a  state  of  things  which  is  now  about  to  be  matei  ially 
alreved.  Under  the  operation  of  the  compromise  aci  ,  a  Jai  ge  part 
of  the  [iriitection  which  thev  now  enjoy  is  to  be  taken  oti'  this  very 
week,  and  aiuMiicr  large  ])art  at  ilic  end  of  ihc  next  six  niontlis. 
This  reduction  will  be  ou  some  articles  tliree  per  cent.,  oil  others 
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six  per  cent.,  on  others  nine  or  ten  per  cent,  and  on  almost  all 
woollen  articles  eighteen  per  cont.  Any  success  of  our  domestic 
manufactures  in  the  past^  thei(  loi  e.  affords  no  ground  of  assurance, 
and  no  ground  of  argument,  for  the  future.  Nor  is  it  just  to  say, 
that  the  manufacturers  are  seeking  an  increased  protection.  At 
most,  they  are  only  remonstrating  against  a  greatly  reduced  proteC" 
tion*  BIr,  nnthing  is  less  true  of  the  manufacturers  in  the  part  of 
the  country  from  which  I  come,  than  that  they  seek  any  thing 
extreme  or  extravagant  in  the  rate  of  duties,  or  are  desirous  of 
pressing  a  high  tariff  again  upon  tlic  country.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  a  uniform  and  universal  disposition  among  those  whose 
opinions  T  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  to  arqnirsce  in  the  most 
moderate  svstern  of  discrinTiriation  which  will  enable  them  to 
stand  up  against  an  overwhehning  competition  from  abroad. 
And  they,  one  and  all,  are  of  opinion,  that  such  a  system  may  bo 
arranged  in  a  manner  to  jiromote  the  best  interests  of  all  the  va- 
rious branehes  of  the  national  industry,  and  whhont  levying  a 
dollar  more  of  duties  upon  the  {)eople,  than  will  bc^  absolutely 
necessary  to  an  eeonomical  support  of  the  Govermnent. 

But  the  honorable  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rhett) 
seems  to  think  that  the  idea  of  combining  the  objects  of  revenue 
and  protection  In  a  single  syiieiri  is  altogether  impracticable. 
He  has  told  us  that  tlie  two  things  an^  toially  incompatible,  and 
that  where  protection  begins,  revenue  ends.  Does  the  genth-nmu 
intend,  by  this  remark,  to  assert,  that  the  protecting  tariilss,  about 
which  he  and  his  friends  have  so  long  coinj)lained,  and  against 
which  some  of  them  proceeded  to  the  length  of  preparing  to 
take  up  arms,  yielded  no  reveiiae  to  the  country?  Or,  will  he 
take  the  other  horn  of  the  dilemma,  and  assert,  that,  having 
yielded,  as  they  did,  a  most  ample  revenue  to  the  government, 
they  were  not  protecting  tarii&?  Certainly,  he  cannot  have 
employed  this  language  in  any  sense  which  would  involve  him 
in  such  a  contradiction.  What,  then,  could  have  been  his  mean- 
ing? Bid  he  only  intend  to  argue,  that  inasmuch  as  complete 
protection  could  only  be  effected  by  prohibitory  duties— from 
which,  of  course,  no  revenue  could  accrue — that,  therefore,  pro- 
tection and  revenue  were  incompatible  ?  Why,  Sir,  it  would  be 
as  fair  for  me  to  argue  that,  because  the  entire  absence  of  pro* 
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tection  could  only  \w  produced  by  perfect  freedom,  therefore  the 
want  of  protcciiua  was  incompatible  with  revenue.  This  is  one 
of  those  instances  ^\^here  exircnies  meet.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  true 
that  as  you  approximate  closely  towards  duties  of  prohibition, 
you  diminish  the  revenue  from  the  article  on  which  those  duties 
are  laid.  But  it  i&  by  no  means  suie,  that  a  moderately  high 
duly  which  will  decrease  importations  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  may  not  yield  as  large  a  revenue  as  a  duty  so  low  as  not 
to  diminish  them  at  all.  Take  an  easy  illustration.  Four  mil- 
lion dollars*  worth  of  cottons  or  woUens  imported  at  a  five  per 
cent,  duty,  will  yield  a  revenue  of  )  300,000,  But  raise  the  duty 
to  twenty  per  cent.,  and  suppose  that  by  so  doing  you  exclude 
three  fourths  of  the  importation,  the  one  million  which  is  left 
will  yield  the  same  amount, — the  increase  of  the  duty  making 
up  for  the  diminution  of  the  imports. 

The  honorable  genUeman,  however,  has  in  some  degree  ex- 
plained himself  on  this  point,  in  a  reply  to  a  remark  of  my 
colleague,  (Mr.  Hudson,)  and  he  must  pardon  me  for  saying, 
that  he  seems  to  have  explained  away  the  whole  force  of  his 
paradox.  I  understood  him  to  admit,  that  protecting  duties  did 
not  immediately  destroy  revenue;  that,  on  the  contrary,  they 
might  increase  it  for  one,  two,  three,  or  any  number  of  years ; 
and  that  it  was  only  when  they  had  enabled  the  domestic  manu- 
facturer or  producer  to  supply  the  entire  demand  of  the  country, 
that  they  would  put  an  end  to  it  entirely.  It  was  thus  only  an 
ultimate  tendency  of  protecting  duties  to  destroy  revenue,  and 
not  their  immediate  result.  Well,  now,  Sir,  sufhcieut  unto  the 
day  is  the  evil  thereof.  Let  the  gentleman  join  with  us  in  esta- 
blishing a  moderate  system  of  protecting  duties,  graduated  upon 
a  revenue  standard;  and  v,'henever  his  theory  is  verified,  and 
protection  and  revenue  have  been  proved  to  be  no  longer  com- 
patible, it  will  be  early  enough  to  assign  this  as  a  reason  for 
supplying  the  necessities  of  the  treasury  in  some  other  way. 

But  I  have  alluded  to  this  point  principally  for  the  sake  of 
saying,  that  the  genHeman  has,  in  my  judgment^  placed  an  utterly 
unwarrantable  constraction  on  the  phrase,  now  so  much  in  vogue, 
that  duties  should  be  laid  primarily  for  the  purposes  of  revenue, 
and  that  protection  is  only  to  be  incidental  to  that  object*  His 
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constroctiou  of  this  doctrine  nppeors  to  be.  that  we  ai'e  to  apply 
the  principle  to  each  individual  aiiicle  of  iiii])ort.  —  selecting 
those  articles,  in  the  first  place,  on  which  to  lay  a  duty,  and  lay- 
ing upon  each  of  them  jn-ecisely  that  rate  of  duty,  wliic  li  will 
yield  the  largest  possible  amount  of  revenue.  This  is  wiiat  lie. 
seems  to  uiidci-^iand  by  looking  primarily  to  revenue.  And  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  the  protection  incidental  to  ftuch  a  system 
of  imposts  might  be  very  inconsiderable.  Such  a  system  would 
find  its  legitimate  commencement  in  the  imposition  of  the  high- 
est duties  on  the  most  indispensable  necessaries  of  life,  and 
more  particnlarly  on  snch  of  them  as  we  were  least  able  to 
produce  or  manufacture  for  onrselves ;  and  would  resort  to  a  duty 
upon  luxuries,  and  upon  articles  entering  into  competition  with 
oar  own  labor,  only  when  all  other  sources  of  additional  revenue 
were  exhausted. 

But  in  no  such  sense  as  this,  I  need  hardly  say,  Sir,  was  the 
doctrine,  that  revenue  was  to  be  the  primary  object,  and  protec- 
tion only  incidental,  ever  asserted  or  understood  by  the  friends 
of  a  discriminating  tariif.  The  whole  sum  and  substance  of  this 
doctrine,  as  avowed  by  them,  is,  that  no  more  duties  are  to  be 
collected  in  the  aggregate  than  are  necessary  for  purposes  of 
revenue ;  that  we  are  not  to  accumulate  a  surplus  in  the  Trea- 
sury by  laying  high  duties  merely  for  protection ;  that,  in  a  word, 
no  more  moneys  are  to  be  levied  upon  the  people  than  are 
wanted  for  the  support  of  the  government  But  having  ascer- 
tained how  much  is  wanted,  having  fixed  the  aggregate  amount 
of  revenue  which  it  is  necessary  to  raise,  we  contend  for  the 
right  and  for  the  obligation  to  raise  it  by  such  duties  upon  such 
articles  as  the  great  agricultural,  manufacturing,  or  commercial 
interests  of  the  country  may  render  expedient.  This  was  the 
doctrine  so  clearly  and  emphatically  expressed  by  Mr.  Webster, 
in  the  resolutions  which  he  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Senate  at 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  compromise  act,  and  in  explana- 
tion of  the  views  with  which  he  opposed  that  act.  This  is  what 
I  understand  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  present  Secretary  of  the 
Trc  n  Hury,  where  be  says, « it  is  fully  acknowledged  that  all  duties 
should  be  laid  with  primary  reference  to  revenue;  and  it  is 
admitted,  without  hesitation  or  reserve,  that  no  more  money 
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should  be  raised,  under  any  pretpiiee  whatever,  than  such  an 
amount  as  is  necessary  lor  an  ccuaoii;iea]  adininistration  of  the 
govevnmciit."  And  this,  too,  is  the  only  iiiLeipreialion  I  can  put 
upon  these  paragraphs  of  the  President's  message,  —  "In  im])os- 
ing  duties,  however,  for  the  puiposes  of  revenue,  a  vinhl  to  dl:^- 
criminate  as  to  the  articles  on  which  the  duty  shall  be.  laid,  as 
■well  as  the  amount,  necessarily  and  most  properly  exists,"  — 
**  So,  also,  the  government  may  be  justified  in  so  discriminating 
by  reference  to  other  considerations  of  domestic  policy  connected 
with  our  manufactures.  So  long  as  the  duties  shall  be  laid  with 
distinct  reference  to  thd  wants  of  the  Treasury,  no  well-founded 
objection  can  exist  against  them.'*  Sir,  I  do  not  presume  that 
the  opinion  of  the  President,  whatever  it  may  be^is  to  have  any 
very  controlling  influence  in  this  House.  But  if  this  language 
in  his  message  was  not  used  to  mislead  those  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  was  not  designed  to  g^ve  a  promise  to  the  ear  to  be 
broken  to  the  hope,  (and  no  one  has  ventured  to  intimate  such 
an  idea,)  it  must  have  been  intended  to  express  an  opinion  in 
favor  of  discrimination,  within  the  standard  of  revenue,  for  the 
purposes  of  protection. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Virginia,  indeed,  (Mr.  Jones,) 
informed  us  many  days  ago,  that  the  President's  whole  life  pre- 
eluded  such  a  construction ;  and  the  remark  has  been  indorsed 
in  a  quarter  from  which  an  indorsement  is  supposed  to  come 
with  something  more  than  common  authority,  —  the  columns  of 
the  Madisonian.  But  I  must  insist  that  there  is  at  least  one 
passage  in  his  life,  and  that  of  very  recent  occurrence,  which  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  could  not  have  remembered,  or  could 
not  have  intended  to  include. 

During  the  late  political  campaign,  Mr.  Tyler  was  interrogated 
on  this  question  of  a  tariff  by  Mr.  William  Robinson,  Jr.,  of 
Pittsburg;  and  here  is  an  extract  from  his  reply :  — 

"  My  opinions  were  Mfy  expressed  at  St-  Cl^ville,  and  at  Steubenvilte.  At  bodi 
places,  in  regard  to  the  qnesdon,  what  are  your  opinions  aa  to  the  tariff?  I  answered 

thnt  I  v.ns  in  fnvor  of  sustaining  the  compromise  bill.  That  it  contained  the  principle 
of  retroaction  the  moment  the  duty  attained  its  minimum,  v.-hvh  forced  Tip  t?te  protec- 
tion^  eo  tustatttif  to  what  was  GC[uivaleat  to  forty  per  cent.  That  ilte  change  wiiicb  it 
effected  in  the  plan  of  valoation  and  the  mode  of  payinent>  was  fully  eqaal»  in  my 
view,  to  twenty'five  or  twen^  per  cent. ;  and  that,  with  a  cessation  of  the  war  upon  the 
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cnn'cney,  "xvliich  had  paralyzed  tlie  indn^tn*  of  the  coimtiy,!  was  SBngaine  ia  the  hope 
and  the  belief  that  prosperi^  would  be  speedily  restored." 

Mr.  Tyler  was  thus  in  favor  of  the  compromise  act,  because  it 
contained  a  retroactive  principle  which  forced  up  the  protection 
to  what  was  equivalent  to  forty  per  cent.    How,  then,  can  any 

one  say  that  his  whole  life  has  proved  him  to  be  an  enemy  to 
protection  1  And  let  me  add  here,  that,  with  iMn  understanding 
of  the  compromise  act,  I  am  in  iavoi  of  sustaining  it  also ;  and 
if  its  friends  will  unite  with  us  in  so  adjusting  the  cash  duty 
and  home  valuation  principles,  to  which  Mr.  Tyler  referred,  to 
make  them  equivalent  to  forty  per  cent,  nay,  or  even  to  a  fairly 
imposed  and  fully  collected  thirty  per  cent,  ad  valorem^ —  I  will 
venture  to  say,  that  it  will  soon  cease  to  have  any  opponents. 

And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  a  few  words  in  conclusion 
of  the  whole  matter,  and  with  more  immediate  mfercnre  to  the 
precise  qnc.«tion  upon  which  we  arc  about  to  divide.  The  com- 
promise act,  as  it  is  called,  is  about  reacliini,'-  its  final  consumma- 
tion. Its  ten  years  ol'  traiisilioii  state  are  about  to  expire.  Its  pro- 
posed experiment  of  a  uniform  twenty  per  cent,  advalorem  system 
is  about  to  conunenee.  Sir,  in  the  judguient  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  people  of  tills  country,  that  experiment  is  destined  to 
prove  a  failure.  Tts  failure,  indeed,  is  regarded  by  many,  a*?  a 
foregone  conclusion.  They  think  there  is  evidence  enougli  on 
that  point  already.  In  their  judgment,  it  will  inevitably  fail,  in 
the  first  place,  to  produce  i^vecue  enough  to  meet  the  economi- 
cal wauls  of  the  government, —  using  the  word  economy,  not  as 
some  gentlemen  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  liave  used  it,  with 
mere  reference  to  dollars  and  cents,  but  with  relation  to  the  honor, 
the  dignity,  the  common  defence  and  gcrierai  welfare  of  the 
couiilry.  In  their  judgment,  too,  it  will  no  less  signally  fail  in 
exerting  those  favorable  influences  on  all  the  great  interests  of 
American  industry  —  commercial  and  agricultural,  as  well  as 
manufacturing  —  which  may  be  justly  expected  from  the  opera- 
tion of  a  permanent  revenue  policy.  They  believe  that  the  pay- 
ment of  duties  in  cash  which  it  prescribes,  will  be  a  serious 
grievance  to  the  mercantile  community,  without  the  intervention 
of  what  is  known  as  the  warehousing  system.  They  believe 
that  the  ad  valorem  duties  which  it  universally  imposes,  will  not 
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only  be  a  source  of  infmite  fraud  upoii  the  Treasury,  but  will 
drive  out  the  honest  American  merchant  from  his  rightful  busi- 
ness and  occupation,  and  tluH)\\- the  whole  importing  trade  of  the 
country,  whoro  a  large  yiart  of  it  has  uln'ady  gone,  into  the  hands 
of  the  unseru[)nl()us  and  fraudulent  aiirents  oi  foreign  houses. 
They  believe,  too,  that  the  home  valuaiiou  prineipie  which  it 
contains,  will  be  found  utterly  impracticable,  and  will  involve 
our  collection  system,  if  atterapted,  in  a  state  of  things  alike 
unequal  and  unconstitntional.  They  believe,  still  farther,  that 
the  rate  of  duties  which  it  establishes,  and  more  especially  if 
their  payment  in  cash  and  their  assessment  upon  a  home  valua- 
tion be  abandoned,  will  prove  entirely  insufficient  to  protect  the 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  labor  of  the  country  from  a  ruin- 
ons  competition  with  the  cheaper  labor  of  the  old  world,  and 
that  not  merely  our  cotton-mills  and  wooUen-mills  will  many  of 
them  be  prostrated,  but  great  numbers  of  the  artisans  and  me- 
chanics of  our  humbler  workshops  will  be  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment They  believe  that  large  quantities  of  ready  made  clothing, 
of  hats,  of  boots  and  shoes,  of  ropes  and  cordage,  of  paper,  of 
iron  ware,  and  wooden  ware,  and  glass  ware,  will  be  imported 
under  a  twenty  per  cent  duly,  and  will  undersell  in  our  own  mar- 
kets the  fabrics  of  our  own  industry.  And  let  no  gentleman  be- 
lieve it  impossible  that  some  of  our  workshops  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  other  lands.  It  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  within  a  few 
days  past,  that  an  entire  set  of  machinery  for  spinning  and  laying 
hemp,  with  the  hands  to  manage  it,  has  been  very  recently  sent 
out  from  Massachusetts  to  Manilla,  from  which  a  liberal  supply 
of  ready-made  rope  may  soon  be  expected,  —  a  fact,  which,  per- 
haps, may  prove  interesting  to  the  hemp-growers  in  Kentucky 
and  elsewhere.  But,  still  again,  they  believe  that  the  fresh 
flood  of  importations  which  such  a  system  of  revenue  will  throw 
in  upon  us,  will  not  only  distress  and  prostrate  much  of  our 
manufacturing  industry,  but  will  involve  the  agriculture  of  the 
nation  equally  in  its  disastrous  results,  both  by  diminishing  the 
power  of  paying  for  its  products  in  the  home  market,  and  by 
compelling  it  to  reduce  the  price  of  those  products  to  an  amount, 
at  which  they  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  balancing  the  account 
of  the  country  in  the  foreign  market   They  believe,  yet  further, 
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that  the  currency  of  the  Union  will  partake  largely  of  the  com- 
moil  calamity ;  that  our  specie  will  be  drawn  away  from  us  in 
ruinous  amounts  to  pay  for  our  excessive  iinportationf! :  and  that 
the  long  desired  day  of  return  to  a  sound  state  of  things  will  be 
still  further  postponed. 

It  would  be  easy,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  enlarge  on  each  of  these 
points  of  objection  to  the  anticipated  operation  of  the  compro- 
mise act.  But  T  have  detained  the  House  too  long  alread}  .  and 
otlier  o]))X)rtunities  will  occur.  All  I  will  add  now  is,  that  sueli 
being  the  opinion  of  great  numbers  of  persons  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  it  is  but  reasonable,  it  is  but  jusv,  that  the  subject  should 
be  deliberately  investigated  in  all  its  bearings.  We  seek  no  ex- 
clusive hearing  for  the  mannfacTnring  interests.  We  desire  that 
the  labor  of  the  country  should  be  looked  to,  in  all  its  brauchea. 
We  believe  that  the  existing  rtn^enue  ssystem,  if  adhered  to,  will 
be  disastrous  to  all  alike ;  and  we  desire  that  its  oj)eraiions 
should  be  examined  in  reference  to  all  alike.  The  House  will 
bear  me  witness  that  the  resolurion  of  inquiry  introduced  by  me 
at  the  last  session,  and  afterwards  sanctioned  by  the  Connnittee 
on  Commerce,  was  thus  broad,  com])rel]ensive,  and  general  in  its 
terms.  I  heartily  wish  that  rcsoluiion  could  have  been  adopted, 
and  that  the  jxuits  of  the  investigation  it  proposed  were  now  be- 
fore US*  We  should  not,  in  such  case,  be  engaged  in  disputing 
on  such  a  banen  and  bootless  issue  as  the  present.  It  was  a 
measure  which  commended  itself  to  the  intelligent  approbation  of 
the  whole  community,  and  nothing  but  a  most  groundless  jea- 
lousy of  its  object  could  have  occasioned  its  defeat  I  pray 
genUemen  to  join  in  repairing  the  consequences  of  that  defeat 
as  far  as  we  can.  I  pray  them  not  to  deny  to  this  subject  of 
the  tariff  a  fau  and  full  hearing  at  the  present  session,  and  not 
to  send  it  to  any  committee  who  will  be  prevented,  either  by 
occupation  or  inclination,  and  much  less  by  instruction,  from  at- 
tending to  it  thoroughly. 

Sir,  the  strongest  objection  I  have  to  the  amendment  and  the 
instructions  now  under  consideration  is,  that  they  seem  to  be 
proposed  and  pressed  with  a  view  to  foreclose  all  further  consi- 
deration or  agitation  of  this  subject  of  protection.  They  seem 
to  have  had  thehr  origin  in  something  of  the  same  design  to  de- 
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prive  the  citizens  of  the  free  States  of  a  hearing  in  relation  to 
what  may  be  called  their  own  peculiar  institutions,  which  has 
already  deprived  them  of  a  hearing  in  regard  to  the  pecnliar  in- 
stitatious  of  the  Southern  States.  Protection  is  an  exploded 
term,  says  one.  It  is  unconstitutional,  and  ought  not  to  be  so 
much  as  named  in  this  House^  says  another.  Abolish  the  Com- 
mittee on  Manufactures,  says  a  third.  Instruct  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means,  says  a  fourth,  to  have  no  reference  to  the 
industry  of  the  country.  Sir,  I  implore  gentlemen  to  take  no 
such  prescriptive  course.  I  am  not  accustomed  to  deal  in  warn- 
ings. We  have  had  quite  too  many  of  them  from  other  quarters. 
But  I  tell  them,  that  the  excitement  produced  by  your  twenty- 
first  rule,  deep  and  pervading  as  it  has  been  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  —  when  compared  with  that  which  would  be  pro- 
duced by  an  arbitrary  effort  to  rule  this  subject  of  discrimination 
in  favor  of  our  own  labor  out  of  the  House,  ^  would  be  as  the 
light  murmuring  of  the  distant  wind,  compared  with  the  deep- 
toned  thunder  of  the  raging  storm.  The  whole  country  has 
looked  forward  to  this  tenth  year  of  the  compromise  act,  as  the 
time  when  the  taritf  was  to  be  revised,  as  the  time  when  the 
seal  of  silence  which  that  act  imposed  was  to  be  taken  off,  as 
the  time  when  all  who  were  interested  in  its  provisions,  were 
once  more  to  be  fairly  and  fully  heard.  I  pray  the  House  to 
grant  that  full  and  fair  hearing  by  a  Committee  apfNropriate  to 
the  purpose. 

There  would  be  work  enough,  indeed,  in  such  an  investigation, 
for  half  a  dozen  Comnnittees,  and  I  ^vonld  not  object,  myself,  to 
having  the  labor  thus  distributed.  The  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  might  examine  the  revenue  system  of  the  country,  for  in- 
stance, simply  with  reference  to  the  finances.  The  Committee 
on  Agricnltnre  might  investigate  its  operation  on  the  fanning 
and  planting  interests,  the  corn,  and  wheat,  the  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  rice  iiitcr('st!s.  The  Committee  on  Commerce  might  inquire 
intoils  cJlbcls  upon  the  commercial  and  navigaiiiig  interests  of 
the  nation,  and  might  well  extend  their  examination  into  the  iu- 
fluenre  of  those  rt'fi[)rocity  treaties,  as  they  are  called,  which  are 
giving  such  an  advantage  to  the  ^-hipping  of  foreign  comitries 
in  our  ports;  —  that  West  India  Treaty  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's, 
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more  particutatly,  which,  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  year*, 
has  increased  the  British  tonnage  clcarins:  from  our  ports  for  the 
British  colonies  and  provinces,  more  liian  iwentyfold,  while  it 
has  increased  the  American  tonnuge  clearing  from  the  same  ports 
le?*?  than  threel'old ;  which  lian  incrt^ased  the  Brili.sli  tonnage 
clearing  for  all  foreign  ports  from  our  own  ports  more  than  five- 
fold, while  it  has  increased  the  .\meriean  tonnage  less  than  two- 
fold; and  which  has  already  reduced  the  American  tonnage 
entering  our  ports  direct  from  the. British  West  Indies  more  than 
one  half.  Tlic  Committee  on  Manulactures  might,  then,  con- 
fine their  atteniioii  to  tiic  condition  of  our  manufactures  and 
mechanic  arts,  and  to  the  effect  which  is  likely  to  be  produced 
upon  them  by  tlie  ultimate  operation  of  the  compromise  act. 
"We  should  thus  iiave  a  series  of  reports  of  great  interest  and 
value,  embracing  dillerent  views  of  the  same  general  subject, 
and  aifordiiig  a  basis  for  sound,  intelligent,  and  impartial  IcgiB- 
lation. 

The  paragraphs  of  tla;  Presideni's  message  now  under  con- 
sideration relate,  however,  solely  to  discrimination  in  reference  to 
manulactures.  Let  ihem  go,  then,  to  the  Coituuittee  on  Manu- 
factures. Why  should  they  not?  Is  that  C'onunitree  com- 
posed of  gentlemen  friendly  to  a  protecting  policy  So  nuich 
the  more  reason  for  such  a  reference.  It  is  the  parliamentary 
right  of  every  interest  to  be  heard  through  a  Committee  of  its 
friends.  What  harm  can  result  from  such  a  course  ?  The  mere 
reference  will  commit  the  House  to  no  particular  course  of  ac- 
tion. The  report  of  the  Committee  will  be  obligatory  upon 
nobody.  You  have  committed  the  President's  plan  of  finance 
to  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  favorable  to  the  scheme ;  but 
you  can  crush  the  project,  when  it  comes  back,  if  you  desire  to 
do  so,  as  easily  as  if  you  had  referred  it  originally  to  its  known 
opponents.  So  it  will  be  with  a  protecting  taiifi*,  if  one  should 
be  reported.  If  you  are  resolved  to  strike  down  the  Labor  of 
our  own  land,  strike  it  down ;  but,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  just 
and  equitable,  hear,  bear,  before  you  strike,  and  hear  fairly,  deli- 
berately, and  fully. 


NOTE 


Toe  petition  of  Fiaul  Fritc1iard>  which  was  anumg  the  first  presented  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitation,  and 
which  is  alluded  to  on  page  811,  will  not  be  read  without  interest 

April  1S»  1789. 

TO  TUM  HON.  SPEAKKK  AND  MKMfiJSEB  0¥  THE  UOVSM  Q»  B£VE£S£2(TA- 
TIVES  IN  THE  COKOBESS  OV  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AlfBBIOA: 

The  petition  of  the  Shipwri^ts  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  humbly 

sliowetli: 

Tliat  your  pctitmnors  reflect  "^itli  jilousnrc  tlint  tli'^  Constitution  ofttte  United 
States  gives  the  exclusive  right  oi'  lonniiiLr  in mii  -^  aiul  vegulaliug  commerce  to 
the  Geoeral  Goveiument  of  the  Union,  wliicli  mn  abue  aq^ually,  saiulyi  and 
eflTectually,  exercise  the  same. 

From  the  diminished  state  of  slup-bullding  in  America,  and  the  ruinous  re- 
strictions to  which  our  vessels  are  subject  in  foreign  ports ;  from  the  distressed 
condition  of  our  ^'ommprfp,  lansruipKinf?  mifter  the  mopt  di^iri'-u'eful  inf>f|ualitics, 
ita  benelits  transferred  trom  our  own  citizens  to  strangers,  who  do  not,  nor  ever 
will,  feel  those  attachmenta  which  can  alone  render  a  mercantile  interest  useful 
to  the  country;  and  abore  all,  mortified  at  the  daily  humiliating  sight  of  our 
valuable  staples  lading  the  vessels  and  eniiching  tiie  merchants  of  Powers  who 
neither  liave  trpaties  with  us  nor  arc  friendly  to  our  commerce  ;  with  deference 
and  respect,  your  petitioners  hi;r)iltly  enfresl  fhn  early  and  earnest  atteniaon  of 
your  honorabUi  House  to  these  important  considerations. 

Enjoying  a  country  which  possesses  every  thing  to  make  its  commerce  flou- 
nshing  and  its  reputation  respectable,  there  wanted  but  a  supreme  energetic  syifh 
tern,  capable  of  uniting  its  efforts  and  drawing  ita  resources  to  a  point,  to  render 
lis  a  {^eat  and  happy  ppoplc.  Thii?  ^yptem  we  trust  Ibe  wisdom  of  the  Ccnoral 
Convention  ha,>^  jirodurcJ,  ;md  the  virtue  vi  ihc  people  conlimictl.  Uudi  r  your 
able  and  upriglil  admiiustration  of  the  ample  powers  it  contains,  wo  look  ibr- 
ward  with  pleading  hopes  to  the  period  when  we  shall  once  more  see  public 
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ciredit  firmlj  established,  priTate  rights  seenredi  and  our  citizens  enj(^ri]ig  the 
blesangp  of  a  mild  and  active  govennnent 

No  more,  we  trust,  shall  ve  lament  our  trade  almost  vhoUy  in  the  pc^ession 
of  foreigners ;  our  vessels  excluded  from  the  porta  of  some  nations,  and  fettered 
with  re!<trictioiis  in  olhcrs ;  or  materials,  tlie  prodiMJe  crf  our  country,  which 
should  be  retained  ibr  our  own  use,  exported,  and  increase  the  maritiuic  conse- 
quence of  oUujr  powers. 

To  the  insdom  of  the  General  L^^lature  ire  look  up  for  a  correction  of  these 
public  evils.  The  fttmation  of  treaties  and  the  regulation  of  commerce  are 
qncfstioTis  which  can  he  commitlcd  with  safety  to  the  cnlighteiicd  councils  of  the 
Union  alone;  it  would  be  as  unnecessaiy,  as  it  would  be  uiibcconunij,  in  us  to 
presume  to  point  out  tlie  measures  proper  io  be  adopted.  It  is  suliicient  for  ua 
to  join  with  otir  Northern  brethren  in  asserting,  that  we  have  most  severely  felt 
the  want  of  such  a  navigation  act  as  wiU  place  our  vessels  upon  an  eqnali^  with 
other  nations.  To  yon,  who  are  the  only  proper  guaiOiana  of  our  general  rights, 
we  resort  with  confidence  for  redrosp,  a!?«urod  that  no  mean?  will  be  left  unatr 
tempted,  to  remedy  these  evils,  and  to  render  us  respectable  abroiul  and  at 
home. 

And  your  petitioners,  as  in  duly  bound,  will  ever  pray. 
Signed,  in  the  city  of  Charleston,  this  2d  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1789,  by  order 
oi  the  shipwrights. 

Paul  Pbitciiakd, 

James  Georqe,  Cwmnittee* 

DAvm  Haicilton,) 

It  was  in  response  to  a  anular  movement  among  tlte  ship-^mners  and  ship- 
builders in  Boston,  v.'hich  fccmcd  to  aim  at  the  r-xchtsivp  protection  of  the  navi- 
gating itttprcst^,  tliat  tlse  l^jsion  mechanics,  at  the  head  of  wlioin  was  i'aul  Re- 
vere, put  the  loliowing  well-remeinbered  interrogatory :  —  What  ditiercnce 
does  it  niako  to  us,  whether  hats,  shoes,  boots,  diirts,  handkerchiefs,  tin  ware, 
brass  ware,  cutieiy,  and  every  other  article,  come  in  British  ships,  or  come  in 
your  ships ;  since,  in  whatever  ships  they  come,  they  take  away  our  means  <^ 
Uving?" 


THE  IMPmSONMENT 

FREE  COLOHED  SEAMEN. 

A  RBPOBT  MA1>B  TO  THE  HOUSr  OF  T?Krar«ENTATIVE8  OF  THE  TTinTSD 

Thb  Committee  on  Commerce,  to  whom  was  referred  the 
memorial  of  Benjamia  Bich  and  others,  submit  the  subjoined 
report: 

The  memorial  was  commended  to  the  most  attentive  and  re- 
spectful consideration  of  the  committee,  as  well  by  the  subject- 
matter  to  which  it  relates,  as  by  the  character  of  those  from 
whom  it  comes. 

It  is  signed  by  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  citizens  of 
Boston,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  a  large  part  of  whom  are 
very  deeply  interested  in  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the 
country,  others  of  whom  are  eminently  distinguished  in  legal, 
scientific,  or  literary  pursuits,  and  all  of  whom  are  quite  beyond 
the  reach  of  a  suspicion,  that  they  would  approach  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  nation  in  any  cause,  in  which  they  did  not 
sincerely  believe  that  important  principles  or  valuable  hit  crests 
were  involved.  Brobably  no  paper  was  ever  addressed  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  represented  more  of  the 
intelligence,  virtue,  patriotism,  and  property  also,  of  the  metro- 
polis of  New  England.  In  attestation  of  this  statement,  the 
memorial,  with  its  signatures,  is  appended  to  this  report. 

The  memorialists  appear  in  the  character  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  adding,  also,  that  many  of  them  are  masters  and 
owners  of  vessels. 
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They  set  forth,  that  on  board  the  laige  number  of  Massachu- 
setts  vessels  which  are  accastomed  to  touch  at  the  Southern 
ports  of  this  Union,  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  employ  free 
persons  of  color.  They  proceed  to  state,  that  it  often  happens^ 
at  the  ports  of  Charleston,  Savannah,  Mobile,  and  New  Orleans, 
that  these  free  persons  of  color  are  taken  from  the  vessels  to 
which  they  belong,  thrown  into  prison,  and  there  detained  at 
their  own  expense.  They  submit,  that  such  proceedings  are 
greatly  to  the  prejudice  and  detriment  of  their  interests,  and  of 
the  commerce  of  the  nation.  And  they  conclude  by  praying, 
that  relief  may  be  granted  to  them,  and  that  the  privileges  of 
citizenship,  sccnred  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
may  be  rendered  effectual  in  their  behalf. 

The  committee  regret  to  say,  that  the  facts  which  are  set  forth 
in  the  memorial,  have  been  of  too  frequent  and  too  notoricms 
occurrence  to  admit  of  any  denial  or  doubt.  They  riegret  still 
more  to  add,  that  the  acts  of  violence  complained  of  by  the  me- 
morialists, have  owed  their  occurrence,  not  to  any  temporary 
excitement  or  any  local  outbreak,  but  to  the  deliberately  enacted 
laws  of  the  States  in  whose  ports  they  have  been  perpetrated. 
It  is  known  to  every  one,  that  laws,  making  it  the  imperative 
dntv  of  the  k)cal  magistrates  to  search  for.  arrest,  and  imprison, 
any  free  jicrsons  of  color  belonging  To  the  crews  of  vessels  which 
may  enter  their  harbors,  have  existed,  and  have  often  been  most 
oppressively  executed,  during  a  long  series  of  years,  in  some  of 
the  Southern  States  of  this  Union. 

Tlie  existence  of  such  a  law  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
gave  occasion,  ahiiost  twenty  years  ago,  to  a  formal  remon- 
strance to  our  JNaiional  Executive,  on  the  part  of  the  Governinent 
of  Great  Britain,  as  being  in  direct  conllicr  with  the  rights  which 
had  been  stijiuhited  to  J3ritish  eonimerce  by  the  most  solenni 
treaties.  An  interesting  correspondence,  relating  to  this  remon- 
strance, was  conimuuicated  to  this  House  during  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  and  is  annexed  to  this  report,  ibr  more  convenient 
reference. 

Laws  of  the  same  character  have  been  more  recently  enacted 
in  other  States.  Within  the  past  year  only,  such  a  law  has  been 
introduced  into  the  code  of  Louisiana,  whether  as  an  oiiginal 
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eiinctment.  on  the  subject,  or  as  a  revised  statute,  the  committee 
have  not  th()iiii;lit  it  important  to  inqnire. 

The  committee  liave  no  hesitntion  in  agreeing  with  tlie  nieino- 
rialists,  that  the  acts  of  which  they  complain,  are  violations  of 
the  privileges  of  citizenship  OTaranteed  by  the  Constituiion  of 
the  United  States.  Tlie  Constitution  of  the  Ignited  States  ex- 
pressly provides,  (art.  4.  fsec.  2,)  that  "citizens  of  eacli  State 
shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immnniries  of  citiJfens  in 
the  several  States."  Now,  it  is  well  understood  that  some  of 
the  States  of  this  Union  recognize  no  dislineliuu  of  i-elor  in  rela- 
tioii  lo  citizenship.  Their  citizens  arc  all  free;  their  ireenie!i  all 
citizens.  In  Massachusetts,  certainly — the  State  from  whieh  vliis 
memorial  ehiautaes  —  tiic  colored  man.  has  enjoyed  the  i'uU  and 
equal  privileges  of  citizenship  since  the  last  remnant  of  slavery 
was  abolished  within  her  borders  by  the  constitution  of  1780, 
nine  years  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  therefore,  at  its 
adoption,  found  the  colored  man  of  Massachusetts  a  citizen  of 
Massachusetts,  and  entitled  him,  as  such,  to  all  the  privileges 
and  immunities  of  a  citizen  in  the  several  States.  And  of  these 
privileges  and  immunities,  the  acts  set  forth  in  the  memorial 
constitute  a  plain  and  palpable  violation. 

It  matters  not  to  this  argument,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commit- 
tee, what  may  be  the  precise  interpretation  given  to  this  clause 
of  the  Constitution.  However  extended  or  however  limited  may 
be  the  privileges  and  immunitieB  which  it  secures,  the  citizens  of 
each  State  are  entitled  to  them  equally,  without  discrimination 
of  color  or  condition ;  and  unless  it  is  maintained  that  the  dti- 
zens  of  Massachusetts  generally,  may  be  made  subject  to  seizure 
and  imprisonment  for  entering  these  Southern  ports  in  the  pro- 
secution of  their  rightful  business,  whenever  the  Legislatures  of 
South  Carolina,  or  Louisiana,  or  Alabama,  or  Georgia,  may  see 
fit  to  enact  laws  to  that  effect,  it  is  impossible  to  perceive  upon 
what  principle  the  acts  in  question  can  be  reconciled  with  this 
constitutional  provision. 

The  State  laws  under  which  these  acts  are  committed,  are 
also,  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  in  direct  contravention 
of  another  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
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The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  gives  the  power  to  Con* 
giess  *'to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among 
the  several  States/'  This  power  is,  irom  its  very  nature,  a  para- 
mount and  exclusive  power,  and  has  always  been  so  considered 
and  so  construed.  There  is  no  analogy  between  this  power  of 
regulating  commerce  and  most  of  the  other  powers  which  have 
been  granted  to  the  General  Government.  The  power  to  regtt- 
late  admits  of  no  partition.  It  excludes  the  idea  of  all  concurrent, 
as  well  as  of  all  conflicting,  action.  It  can  be  exercised  but  by 
one  authority.  Regulation  may  be  as  much  disturbed  and 
deranged,  by  restraining  what  is  designed  to  be  left  free,  as  by 
licensing  what  is  designed  to  be  restrained.  The  grant  necessa- 
rily carries  with  it  the  control  of  the  whole  subject,  leaving 
nothing  in  reference  to  it  for  the  States  to  act  upon.  But  it  is 
too  obvious  to  require,  or  even  bear,  an  argument,  that  the  laws 
in  question,  imposing  severe  penalties,  as  they  do,  upon  certain 
classes  of  seamen  for  entering  certain  ports,  are  in&lngements, 
by  the  States  in  which  they  have  been  enacted,  upon  this  exclu* 
sive  authority  of  the  General  Grovernmeni 

Nor  can  the  States  which  have  enacted  these  laws  escape,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  committee,  from  the  charge  of  having  vio- 
lated still  another  provision  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  The 
sixth  article  of  that  instrument  declares,  that  "  all  treaties  made, 
or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  antbority  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  a  ])art  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land."  But 
the  provisions  of  the  laws  in  question,  wherever  they  are  ajjpli- 
cablc  to  the  crews  of  foreign  vessel??,  are  in  direct  conflic't  with 
most,  if  not  with  all.  of  the  commercial  treaties  which  have  been 
made  by  the  United  rotates  with  foreign  nations.  Certainly,  no 
treaty  of  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  any  other 
nation  is  known  to  the  committee,  which  contains  a)iy  restric- 
tions as  to  tiie  color  of  the  oiews  by  wMch  that  commerce  is  to 
be  carried  on. 

It  seems  to  be  understood,  that  the  a})})Iication  of  these  laws 
to  foreiirn  vessels  has  of  laic  years  been  suspeiuled.  This  consi- 
deration, liowever,  if  true,  cnmiot  make  the  laws  tliemseives  less 
obnoxious  to  constitutional  objections;  still  less  can  it  render 
them  more  acceptable  to  our  own  citizens.   The  idea  that 
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foreign  seamen  are  treated  with  greater  clemency  in  our  own 
ports  than  native  American  seamen,  can  only  serve,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  increase  the  impatience,  and  aggravate  the  odinm,  with 
which  such  laws  are  justly  regarded. 

The  committee  are  aware  that  the  laws  in  question  have 
sometimes  been  vindicated  upon  considerations  of  domestic  pOo 
lice ;  and  they  have  no  disposition  to  deny,  that  the  general  police 
power  belonging  to  the  States,  by  virtue  of  their  general  sove- 
reignly, may  justify  them  in  making  police  regulations  even  in 
relations  to  matters  over  which  an  exdusive  control  is  constitu- 
tionally vested  in  the  National  Government. 

But  the  committee  utterly  deny  that  provisions  like  these  can 
be  brought  within  the  legitimate  purview  of  the  police  power. 
That  American  or  foreign  seamen,  charged  with  no  crime,  and 
infected  with  no  contagion,  should  be  searched  for  on  board  the 
vessels  to  which  they  belong ;  should  be  seized  while  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  or,  it  may  be,  while  asleep  in  their  berths ; 
should  be  dragged  on  shore  and  incarcerated,  without  any  other 
examination  than  an  examination  of  their  skins ;  and  should  be 
rendered  liable,  in  certain  contingencies  over  which  they  may 
have  no  possible  control,  to  be  subjected  to  the  ignominy  and 
agony  of  the  lash,  and  even  to  the  infinitely  more  ignominious 
and  agonizing  fate  of  being  sold  into  slavery  for  life,  and  all  for 
purposes  of  police,  —  is  an  idea  too  monstrous  to  be  entertained 
for  a  moment  It  would  seem  almost  a  mockery  to  allude  to  the 
subject  of  police  regulations  in  connection  with  such  acts  of  vio- 
lence. 

It  may  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  assign  the  precise  limits  to 

which  this  police  power  of  the  States  may  extend.  Thcro  is  one 
limit  to  it,  however,  about  which  the  committee  conceive  there 
can  be  no  question.  The  police  power  of  Ihe  Stales  can  never 
be  permitted  to  abrogate  the  constitutional  piivil<^ges  of  a  whole 
class  of  citizens,  upon  grounds,  not  of  any  temporary  moral  or 
physical  condition,  but  of  distinction?  which  originate  in  their 
birth,  and  which  are  as  permanent  as  their  being.  Or,  to  use  still 
more  general  terms,  the  police  power  of  the  States  can  never 
justify  enactments  or  regulations,  which  are  in  direct,  positive, 
and  permanent  conflict  with  express  provisions  or  fundamental 
principles  of  the  xiational  compact 
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This  would  seem  to  be  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  the  Snpreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  recent  case  of  Fngg  versus  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Court  having  in  that 
case  decided  that  the  power  of  legislation  in  relation  to  fogi* 
tives  from  labor  is  exclusive  in  the  national  government,*'  seem 
to  have  anticipated  that  a  necessity  for  State  interference  might 
arise,  in  reference  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  Common- 
wealth in  which  such  fugitives  might  take  refuge.  They  accord- 
ingly admit,  that  the  general  police  power  of  the  States  would 
reach  to  such  a  case ;  but  they  declare  that  any  such  regulations 
of  police  ^  can  never  be  permitted  to  interfere  with,  or  obstmct, 
the  just  rights  of  the  owner  to  reclaim  his  slave,  derived  from 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

Now,  if  such  a  limitation  be  applicable  to  the  third  paragraph 
of  the  second  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Constitution, 
it  certainly  cannot  be  less  applicable  to  the  first  paragraph  of  thd 
same  section  of  the  same  article.  If  the  police  power  of  a 
State  cannot  be  permitted  to  divest  a  master  of  his  constitutional 
right  over  his  si  vr.  as  secured  by  one  of  these  provisions,  as 
little  can  it  be  suifcrcd  to  divest  a  free  citizen  of  his  constitu- 
tional right  over  himself,  his  own  actions,  and  his  own  motions, 
as  guaranteed  by  the  other.  If,  on  the  contrary,  this  police 
power  can  make  a  citizen  no  citizen  in  one  State,  it  is  hard  to 
perceive  why  it  cannot  make  a  slave  no  slave  in  another  State. 

There  is  an  a/^t  on  the  statute  book  of  the  United  iStates 
which  may  seem  to  have  some  reference  to  the  subject  under 
consideration.  It  bears  date  February  2B,  1803,  and  contains 
the  following,  among  other  provisions :  — 

"  No  master  or  captain  of  any  ship  or  ves«el,  or  any  other 
person,  shall  import  or  bring,  or  cause  to  be  imported  or  brought, 
any  negro,  niidatto,  or  other  person  of  color,  not  being  a  native, 
a  citizen,  or  registered  seaman  of  tlie  United  States,  or  seamen 
natives  of  countries  beyond  the  Cape  of  (  Jood  Hope,  into  any 
port  or  place  of  tlie  TJjiited  States,  wiiieli  port  or  place  shail  be 
situated  in  any  State,  which,  by  law,  has  prohibited,  or  phall 
prohibit,  the  admission  or  importation  of  such  negro,  mulatto, 
or  other  person  of  color. 

"  No  ship  or  vessel  arriving  in  any  of  the  said  ports  or  places 
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of  the  T'^nited  States,  and  havini^-  on  board  any  jicgro,  mulatto, 
or  other  jx'r.-on  of  color,  not  briiiLT  a  Jiaiivc,  a  citizen,  or  rt'gis- 
tered  soaman  of  the  United  Stale?;,  or  .-ramon  native??  of  coun- 
tries bevoul  ilip  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be 
admitted  to  an  taitry.*' 

The  act  proceeds  to  prescribe  penalties  for  llie  violation  of 
these  provisions,  and  to  niaki^  it  the  duty  of  tlie  orricer-'  of  tlic 
revenue  of  ihe  United  States  to  notice,  and  be  govurijcd  by,  i!io 
provisions  of  the  laws,  then  existing,  of  the  several  States,  ])ro- 
hd)iting  the  aciini-^biuii  or  irnpoitation  of  any  negro,  mulatto,  or 
other  person  ol  color,  as  aforesaid. 

A  very  brief  examination  of  this  act  wiil  be  suiiicient,  in  the 
jadgiuent  of  the  committee,  to  show  that  it  has  little,  if  any, 
bearing  upon  the  grievances  complained  of  by  the  intMiioriaiists 
or  upon  the  ^^tate  laws  which  are  the  subjeet  of  this  report. 
Indeed,  the  conimittee  would  harilly  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  allude  to  tlic  act,  had  it  not  been  relied  on  to  some  extent  bv 
a  laic  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  (Mr.  Uerrien.) 
whose  opinion  is  annexed  to  the  report  of  the  minority,  to  juitily 
the  operation  of  the  law  of  South  Carolina  in  the  case  of  Daniel 
Fraser,  a  British  sailor,  born  in  the  British  West  Indies. 

The  act  of  1803  was  evidently  passed  in  reference  to  that 
provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  de- 
clares, that  the  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as 
any  of  the  States  now  existing  shall  thinlc  proper  to  admit  shall 
not  be  prohibited  by  Congress  prior  to  the  year  1808."  This 
provision  of  the  Constitution,  it  is  well  understood,  had  imme- 
diate relation  to  the  slave  trade,  and  was  designed  to  secure  to 
the  several  States  of  the  Union,  until  the  year  1808,  the  right 
to  admit  within  their  limits,  or  to  exclude  altogether,  at  their 
own  discretion,  the  unfortunate  subjects  of  this  infamous  traffic. 
The  act  of  1803  was  obviously  intended  to  aid  those  States, 
which  might  prohibit  the  admission  of  such  persons,  in  the 
enforcement  of  such  prohibitions.  Congress,  however,  having 
taken  this  whole  subject  into  its  own  hands  at  the  earliest 
moment  at  which  the  Constitution  empowered  it  to  do  so,  and 
having  enacted  laws,  coextensive  with  the  whole  country,  in 
relation  to  the  introduction  of  such  persons  into  the  United 
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States,  the  reasons  of  the  act  of  1803  would  seem  to  have 
wholly  ceased ;  and  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the  act 
itself,  though  never  formally  repealed,  has  not  ceased  also.  The 
committee  incline  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  mere  dead  letter 
upon  the  statute  book. 

If,  however,  it  is  supposed  to  have  any  thing  of  vitality  left, 
it  must  be  observed  that  it  relates  exclusively  to  vessels  arriving 
from  foreign  lands.  This  is  evident,  both  from  the  general 
phraseology  of  the  act,  and  from  the  particular  penalty  pre- 
scribed for  its  violation.  The  vessel,  it  is  declared,  shall  not  be 
admitted  to  ^  entry.'*  But  vessels  bound  to  or  from  one  State 
cannot  constitutionally  be  required  to  enter"  in  another.  The 
act,  moreover,  expressly  excepts  from  the  operation  of  its  pro- 
visions all  colored  persons  who  are  natives,  citizens,  or  registered 
seamen  of  the  United  States,  or  seamen  natives  of  countries 
beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.''  In  relation  to  all  colored 
persons  thus  excepted,  therefore,  the  act  of  1803  contains  no 
prohibition  on  the  part  of  the  general  government,  and  author- 
izes none  on  the  part  of  any  State  ^  nor  are  any  of  its  provisions 
applicable  to  vrssels  of  the  United  States  passing  from  port  to 
port.  Th(>  (liK  rt  implication  of  the  act,  on  the  contrary,  clearly 
is,  that  all  colored  persons  included  in  the  terms  of  the  exception, 
shall  have  free  and  unmolested  ingress  into  ail  the  ports  of  this 
Union,  and  that  our  own  vessels  shall  pass  along  from  port  to 
port  with  such  crews,  so  far  as  color  is  concerned,  as  their  masters 
and  owners  may  see  fit  to  eniploy.  If,  then,  the  act  of  1803  be 
still  in  force,  and  if  this  be  its  just  construction,  no  other  evidence 
can  be  required,  that  thelaws  of  the  Southern  States  complained 
of  by  the  memorialists,  are  in  direct  collision  with  a  law  of  the 
United  States. 

There  is  one  view  in  which  the  law  of  1803  is  certainly  not 
without  importance.  There  is  one  point  on  which,  even  if  dead, 
it  still  sppnk«'.  The  distinct  recognition  wliich  it  contains,  of 
the  idea  that  a  negro,  inulailo,  or  other  colored  person,  may  be 
a  "citizen"  of  the  Ujiilcd  ^^rates,  is  siilHcient  to  prove  the 
opinion  which  \vm  entertained  by  tlie  (Jouirress  of  lbl08,  upon 
a  doctrine  wliich  of  iale  years  haj*  so  often  been  denied. 

The  Committee  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  dwell  longer  on 
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the  coii>titutional  character  of  the  prDeeedings  which  the  memo- 
rial bets  foi  ili,  or  oi  the  State  laws  by  w  lilcli  they  arc  sanctioned. 
Tiiey  content  themselves  with  ap|)eii(Jing,  as  a  part  of  their 
report,  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  oilicially  conununicated  to  the 
Secretary  of  Slate,  by  the  late  William  Wirt,  while  Attorney- 
Geuerai  of  the  United  States,  in  the  year  1824;  and  also  an 
opinion  of  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Johnson,  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  Statej^,  dehvercd  in  a  ease  arising  under  these 
laws  in  Charh\ston,  South  Cuioiiua,  in  the  year  1823.  This  lat- 
ter opinion,  ft)r  which  a  call  upon  tlie  Exeeutive  wurf  njade  by 
thiij  House  at  the  last  ses&iou  of  Congress,  contains  a  compre- 
hensive and  conclusive  view  of  the  whole  subject,  and,  as  the 
production  of  a  native  South  Carolinian,  caii  hardly  be  subject 
to  the  imputation  of  local  prejudice. 

That  llie  operation  of  these  laws  is  oppressive  upon  the 
memorialists,  and  greaiiy  injtuiotis  to  the  general  interests  of 
commetce,  the  committee  can  see  no  reason  and  no  room  to 
doubt*  For  some  of  the  stations  on  board  both  of  our  sailing 
vessels  and  steamboats,  colored  mariners  are  thought  to  possess 
peculiar  qualifications.  They  are  very  generally  employed  as 
firemen,  laborers,  stewards,  and  cooks.  The  memorialists  state 
that  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  employ  them.  The  abduction 
of  persons  so  employed  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  a  vessel 
In  port,  and  their  detention  at  a  heavy  expense  until  the  very 
moment  of  its  departij^,  cannot  be  less  an  injury  to  their  em- 
ployers than  it  is  an  outrage  on  themselves.  The  opinion  of  Mr. 
Justice  Johnson  will  be  found  to  make  mention  of  a  case,  in 
which,  under  the  operation  of  these  laws,  *^  not  a  single  man 
was  left  on  board  the  vessel  to  guard  her  in  the  captain's 
absence 

The  committee  are  of  opinion,  that  the  memorialists  are 
entitled  to  the  relief  for  which  they  pray,  and  that  important 
commercial  interests,  as  well  as  the  highest  constitutional 
principles,  call  for  the  repeal  of  the  laws  in  question.  Con- 
gress, however,  seems  to  have  no  means  of  aifording  such  relief, 
or  of  effecting  such  a  repeaL  The  Judiciary  alone  can  give 
relief  from  the  oppression  of  these  laws  while  they  exist,  and 
the  States  which  enacted  them  are  alone  competent  to  strike 
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them  from  their  statute  books.  The  committee  cannot  conclude 
this  report,  however,  without  putting  the  opinions  at  which  tliey 
have  arrived  into  a  shape, in  which  they  may  receive  the  ratifica- 
tion and  adoption  of  the  House;  trusting  that  i>uch  an  expres- 
sion of  them  may  not  be  without  influence  in  procuring  for  the 
memonalists,  and  still  more  for  the  oppressed  and  injured  seamen 
in  their  employ,  the  redress  which  they  rightfully  demand. 
They  accordingly  submit  the  following  Resolutions ; 

Rcso/vcdj  That  the  seizure  and  imprisonment,  in  any  ptul  of 
this  Union,  of  free  colored  bcamcn,  citizens  of  any  of  the  States, 
and  against  whom  there  is  no  charge  but  that  of  entering  .«aid 
port  in  the  prosecution  of  their  rightful  business,  is  a  violation 
of  the  privileges  of  citizenship  guaranteed  by  the  second  section 
of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Besolvedy  That  the  seizure  and  imprisonment^  in  any  port  of 
this  Union,  of  free  colored  seamen,  on  board  of  foreign  vessels, 
against  whom  there  is  no  charge  but  that  of  entering  said  port 
in  the  course  of  their  lawful  business,  is  a  breach  of  the  comity 
of  nations,  is  incompatible  with  the  rights  of  all  nations  in  amity 
with  the  United  States,  and,  in  relation  to  nations  with  whom 
the  United  States  have  formed  commercial  conventions,  is  a 
violation  of  the  sixth  article  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  which 
declares  that  treaties  are  a  part  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

Resolvedf  That  any  State  laws,  by  which  certain  classes  of 
seamen  are  prohibited  from  entering  certain  ports  of  this  Union, 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  rightful  business,  are  in  contravention 
of  the  paramount  and  exclusive  power  of  the  general  government 
to  regulate  commerce. 

Resolvedi  That  the  police  power  of  the  States  can  justify  no 
enactments  or  regulations,  which  are  in  direct,  positive,  and  per* 
manent  conflict  with  express  provisions  or  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  national  compact. 


NOTE 


TO  THE  HORORABIA  THB  BEIKATB  AIVD  HOtTSB  OF  BBntSBENTATIVBS  OT 
THE  IfNITED  BTATSS^  VX  COVaBBSS  ASSBHBLBD : 

Your  potitivinors,  citizens  of  the  United  States^  and  some  of  them  ownen  and 

masters  of  s  ossels, 

KespIXTI  ULLY  BEPRESEXT,  — 

'Xlmt  on  boanl  of  that  large  number  of  vessels  accustomed  to  touch  at  the 
ports  of  diarlestoii,  Sayaanaliy  Mobile,  and  New  Orleans,  it  is  frequently  neces* 
«U7  to  employ  free  persons  of  color: 

And  idiereas  it  frequently  bappens  that  snob  crews  are  taken  from  the  TesBdSi 
tTirowii  mto  pri'?oTi,  arifl  there  rletalned  at  thpir  own  expense,  greatly  to  the  pre- 
judice and  detriment  of  their  interest,  and  of  the  commerce  of  these  States ; 

They  pray  your  honorable  body  to  grant  diem  relief,  and  render  efiectual  in 
their  behalf  the  privileges  of  dtizandiip  secured  by  the  CoDStitation  of  the 
United  States. 

And,  as  in  duty  bound,  Trill  ever  pray. 
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SAFE  KEEPING  OF  THE  PUBLIC  MUiNEYS. 

A  SPEBCH  PSI.IVSBBD  IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVICS  OF  THE  TJMl- 


It  is  with  no  Htde  reluctance,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  enter  into 
this  debate.  There  is  a  weltremembered  proverb  of  Solomon, 
that  from  the  fulness  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh.*^  I  con- 
fess, Sir,  that  I  have  no  fulness  of  the  heart  to  speak  from,  in 
relation  to  the  questions  now  before  us.  The  whole  subject  of 
the  currency  has  been  so  perplexed  and  embanassed,  by  the 
deplorable  collisions  which  have  occurred  between  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
that  no  man  can  approach  it  without  something  of  repugnance 
and  aversion* 

In  reference  to  this  subject  of  the  currency,  indeed,  we  have 
been  tossed  to  and  fro  on  the  waves  of  party  contention  for 
almost  ten  years.  A  year  or  two  since  we  were  flattered  with 
the  belief  that  we  were  coming  at  last  to  port;  but  the  objects 
which  we  took  for  land,  and  which  were  eagerly  and  joyously 
hailed  as  such  from  the  mast-head,  turned  out  to  be  only  fresh 
reefs  of  rock  across  our  course ;  and  we  seem  to  be  now  as  far 
as  ever,  or  even  farther  than  ever,  from  the  liavcn  where  we 
would  be.  In  the  mean  time,  the  subject  itself,  as  a  matter  of 
public  discussion,  has  become  as  stale  as  the  remainder  biscuit 
after  a  voyage.** 

Questions,  however,  seem  likely  to  be  taken  before  this  report 
and  resolution  are  disposed  of,  upon  which  any  vote  that  one 
may  give,  will  be  so  exceedingly  liable  to  misconstruction,  that 
I  cannot  consent  to  forego  some  explanation  of  my  views. 
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Repeated  cballenges  have  been  heard  in  this  hall,  for  one  man 
to  rise  in  his  place  and  say  that  he  was  in  favor  of  adopting  the 
Exchequer  plan  as  originally  presented  to  us  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  I  am  not  about  to  respond  to  these  challenges, 
or  to  take  up  the  gauntlet  which  has  thus  been  thrown  down. 
But  I  greatly  doubt  both  the  policy  and  the  propriety  of  passing 
the  pending  resolution,  and  if  compelled  to  give  a  vote  on  it  at 
idl,  that  vote  will  be  in  the  negative. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  to  any  remarks  upon  the  resolu* 
tion  itself,  or  upon  the  report  by  which  it  is  accompanied,  1  desure 
to  present  some  general  views  on  the  subject-matter  involved  in 
them. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  Sir,  I  wish  to  express  the  strong  sense 
which  I  entertain  of  the  obligation  which  is  reding  upon  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  make  provision,  by  law,  in 
some  form  or  other,  and  without  further  delay,  for  the  collection, 

custody,  and  disbursement  of  the  public  moneys.  How  is  it 
with  these  moneys  now '/  Who  knows  where  they  are  to-day, 
or  where  they  will  be  to-morrow  ?  Who  knows  how  they  f\re 
collected,  how  they  are  kept,  bow  they  are  disbursed?  Who 
does  not  know  that  they  are  collected,  kept,  and  disbursed,  nnder 
the  almost  entirely  unregulated  and  discretionary  authority  of 
the  Executive  ?  There  is  a  section  or  two  of  an  old  law  of  1789, 
and  there  is  an  amendatory  act  of  1822,  —  both  of  them  exceed- 
ingly loose  in  their  language  and  indefinite  in  their  import;  and 
there  is  also  the  resolution  of  1816.  The  first  of  these  acts 
merely  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Ignited  States 
to  receive  and  keep  the  public  moneys,  and  to  disburse  the  same 
upon  the  warrants  of  the  Secrt^tary  of  the  Treasury,  leaving  all 
the  subordinate  agencies,  through  which  the  receipts  and  pay- 
ments of  I  his  great  nation  are  to  be  conducted,  entirely  \vitlu)ut 
legal  s[)ecification  or  selection.  'J'he  second  of  them  relates  main- 
ly to  moneys  appropriated  for  the  "Wiu*  and  Navy  Departments, 
and  supplies  none  of  the  defects  of  the  previous  act.  And  the 
resolution  of  1816  prescribes  only  the  medium  in  which  the  public 
revenue  shall  be  collected.  These  (comprise  all  the  law  there  is 
on  the  subject.  These  arc  the  disjecta  membra^  the  dry  and 
detached  bones,  of  our  existing  &&cal  system ;  and  it  is  left  to 
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Executive  construction  to  knit  tliem  together  as  it  can,  and  to 
clothe  them  with  what  body  it,  pleases.  The  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means  admits  all  this,  and  declares  that, 
since  the  late  vetoes  of  the  President,  "  the  public  moneys  have 
remained  in  the  hands  of  officers  appointed  by  the  Executive, 
without  any  definite  regiilatiou  by  law.*' 

For  one,  1  caimot  feel  that  my  duty  to  the  country,  as  one  of 
its  humblest  Representatives,  is  discharged,  in  leaving  this  dis- 
cretion longer  unchecked.  Do  gentlemen  tell  me,  that  we  have 
ixied  twice  to  accomplish  this  object,  and  that  our  efforts  have 
twice  been  defeated  by  the  interposition  of  Executive  vetoes? 
Sir,  I  am  no  vindicator  of  those  vetoes,  and  no  apologist  for 
them  in  any  degree*  I  join  as  heartily  as  any  man  in  this  House 
in  deploring  and  condemning  the  use  which  has  been  made  of 
this  odious  veto  power,  both  in  relation  to  this  and  other  matters; 
though,  perhaps,  I  may  not  think  it  consistent  with  the  dignity 
and  decorum  which  belongs  to  this  place,  to  indulge  in  such 
expi-essions  on  the  subject  as  have  too  often  been  heard  here. 
But,  so  far  from  finding,  in  such  considerations  as  these,  any 
grouod  for  relaxing  our  efforts  in  relation  to  the  public  moneys, 
I  hold  them  to  be  additional  reasons  for  persevering,  until  our 
duty  has  been  accomplished.  We  are  the  Representatives  of  the 
people.  We  have  something  of  peculiar  constitutional  respon- 
sibility  for  the  safety  of  the  moneys  of  the  people.  And  because 
the  Executive,  whose  discretion  we  desire  to  control  and  regu- 
late, has  seen  fit,  from  any  cause,  I  care  not  whether  of  con- 
science or  of  contumacy,  to  arrest  and  resist  our  interposition, 
shall  we,  therefore,  forbear  altogether,  and  leave  him  in  undis- 
turbed possession  of  the  Treasury  ?  I  cannot  so  read  our  duty. 
On  the  contrary,  if  there  be  disirust  of  the  Executive ;  if  there 
be  disapprobation  of  his  policy  or  principles ;  if  there  be  alarm 
or  apprehension  as  to  his  aims  and  ends,  and  as  to  the  means  ' 
by  which  he  seeks  to  accomplish  them ;  there  is  all  the  more  rea- 
son, in  tny  judgment,  for  persisting  in  our  attempts,  until  the 
public  moneys  sliall  be  again  placed  under  legislative  securi- 
ties and  safeguards.  Sir,  if  there  be  fear  of  a  union  of  purse  and 
sword,  we  have  that  union  now,  in  the  very  form  in  which  it 
first  became  the  subject  of  Whig  denunciation,  when  General 
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Jackson  removed  the  deposites  fiK>m  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States ;  and  it  is  for  ns,  if  that  nnion  mast,  in  any  shape,  be 
continued,  at  least  to  provide,  that  it  shall  henceforth  be  a  union 
regulated  and  restricted  by  law. 

Thus  far,  it  is  tme,  our  Treasury  has  been  in  little  danger* 
Oar  poverty  has  been  our  protection.  The  utter  emptiness  of  the 
public  coffers  has  made  it  almost  a  matter  of  indifference  who 
kept  the  keys,  or  whether  there  were  any  keys  at  all.  Cmtabit 
vacuus  coram  latrone  vuUor*  We  have  enjoyed  something  of  the 
security  of  the  penniless  traveller,  who  whistles  in  the  face  of  the 
highwayman.  But  a  different  state  of  things  is  not  far  off.  I 
have  no  fear  that  the  tariff  of  the  last  session,  if  only  allowed 
to  go  fairly  into  operation,  is  about  to  bo  so  ruinous  to  onr 
revenue  as  some  gentlemen  have  prophesied. .  Let  the  ability 
of  the  people  to  consume  be  stimulated,  until  it  rises  above 
the  famine  niandard,  above  the  almost  starving  and  freezing 
point,  to  which  an  unchecked  foreign  competition  with  their 
labor  has  reduced  it,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  present  scale  of 
duties  which  will  prevent  an  ample  influx  of  revenue.  The 
country  has  seen  higher  duties  than  the«e,  and  an  overflowing 
Treasury  at  tho  s-mnv  time.  Certainly,  if  the  riG;or  of  tlie  eash 
payments  should  be  mitigated  by  the  adoption  of  tliat  ware- 
honsing  system,  which,  I  am  happy  to  say,  has  been  matured 
by  the  ('onimittec  of  Commerce  thi^;  very  morninsf,  and  if,  too, 
this  House  could  be  prevailed  on  to  impose  a  moderate;  tem- 
porary duty  ou  tea  and  cotTee, - —  a  measure  which  jio  otic  would 
feel  as  oppressive,  and  whicli  a  due  regard  to  the  jmblie  credit 
demand?  of  us,  in  my  judgment,  to  adopt  before  we  adjom'u,— • 
we  should  witness  a  very  different  condition  of  the  iiuauces  of 
the  country  at  the  commencemenf:  of  the  next  session.  But,  at 
any  rate,  full  or  empty,  exuberant  or  exhausted,  the  Treasury  of 
the  nation  ought  now  and  always  to  be  under  legislative  regula- 
tion and  (;ontrol.  This.  Hir,  is  AYhig  doctrine,  Republican  doc- 
trine, Democratic  doctrine,  (Joiistitutionai  doctrine. 

And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  T  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a 
National  Bank,  of  moderate  c;i])ital,  say  fifteen  or  twenty  mil- 
lions at  the  farthest,  with  such  limitations  and  restrictions  as  the 
experience  of  tlie  last  ten  yeartj  has  abundantly  suggested,  always 
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has  been,  and  is  still,  my  fa-^^t  choice  for  tlic  fi.-^cal  agrnt  of  the' 
Government.  Nor  has  the  proiligate  mismanagement  of  snch 
an  insiitutiou,  which  has  recently  becti  evhilxitcd,  destroved  or 
impaired  my  confidence  in  its  value.  No,  Sir,  no  more  than  the 
monstrous  misrnle  to  which  this  nation  lias  been  subjected  from 
time  to  time,  during  tlie  last  twelve  years,  has  destroyed  my 
confidence  in  the  free  and  glorions  form  of  government  under 
wiiich  we  live.  I  am  ra>h  enough  to  think,  too,  that  this  very 
moment  would  be,  in  many  respects,  a  favoral)le  momeiii  for 
esta])Iishing  such  an  in,<titufion  ;  believing  that,  while  our  expe- 
rience of  the  evils  to  which  ii.s  bad  management  has  exposed  us, 
is  still  fresh  and  unoffaccd,  a  bank  would  be  established  on  safer 
and  stricter  princij)Ies,  and  on  a  less  magiiiiicent  and  dangerous 
scale,  than  at  almost  any  time  hereafter.  The  principles  of  the 
President  liave,  however,  rendered  this  an  utterly  impracticable 
idea. 

Bat  there  are  other  modes  which  might  be  tried,  and  which 
ought  to  be  tried,  for  the  same  end.  If  this  Congress  is  willing 
to  do  nothing  else,  it  might  call  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury to  set  down  in  black  and  white,  and  to  present  to  ns  in  the 
form  of  a  statute,  his  present  working  plan  for  kei  ping,  collect- 
ing, and  disbureing  the  public  funds.  We  might  examine  it, 
amend  it,  and  give  it  the  sanction  of  a  law.  Better  have  any 
system,  even  a  bad  one,  resting  on  written  law,  than  no  system 
at  all,  or  than  a  bad  system,  resting  on  mere  Executive  will. 

So  strongly,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  I  felt  the  impropriety  of  leaving 
the  custody  of  the  public  treasures  of  the  country  longer  at  the 
mere  discretion  of  the  Executive,  that,  as  events  have  turned  out, 
I  have  more  than  once  been  inclined  to  regret,  that  the  Sub-Trea- 
sury system  itself  was  so  summarily  repealed.  Odious  and  abhors 
rent  as  that  system  was  regarded,  I  could  hardly  bring  myself  to 
vote  for  its  entire  repeal  at  this  moment,  were  it  still  in  existence, 
except  by  voting  for  the  simultaneous  substitution  of  something 
better.  And  I  will  do  the  justice  to  the  party  with  which  I  am 
associated  here,  to  say,  that  I  believe  it  was  no  part  of  their  ori- 
ginal purpose,  at  the  extra  session,  to  repeal  that  system  as  an 
independent  measure.  It  has  often  been  charged,  and  often,  as 
I  think,  most  unjustly  charged,  that  the  Whig  party  were  actu* 
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ated,  at  the  extra  session,  by  a  desire  to  embarrass  and  perplex 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  There  is  far  more  ground, 
Sir,  for  charging  them,  in  some  cases,  with  too  great  a  willingness 
to  yield  to  his  suggestions.  That  accusation  of  a  spirit  of  com* 
pliance,  which  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr. 
Wise,)  arrayed  against  us  the  other  day,  has,  in  my.  opinion, 
much  more  of  foundation ;  though,  perhaps,  it  hardly  lies  with 
the  President's  immediate  friends  to  cast  it  in  our  teeth.  The 
outright  repeal  of  the  Sub-Treasury  system,  as  a  separate  act, 
was,  as  I  understand  it,  a  measure  of  pure  complaisance  towards 
the  Executive.  Its  history  was  on  this  wise :  The  first  bank 
charter  had  passed,  and  was  under  Executive  advisement.  Its 
signature  would  have  repealed  the  Sub-Treasury  system  prospect- 
ively. Its  veto  would  have  left  that  system  standing  permanently. 
A  suggestion  was  made,  from  some  quarter  or  other,  that  the  Pre- 
sident took  this  course  unkindly.  —  that  it  looked  like  a  purpose 
to  make  him  either  sign  the  bank  charter,  or  be  responsible  for 
the  continuance  of  a  system  which  he  himself  admitted  had  been 
condemned.  It  was  thought  that  it  would  put  him  in  better 
humor  for  a  favorable  con^sideration  of  the  bank,  if  he  were  reliev- 
ed from  this  predicament.  And  upon  this  hint,  the  Sub-Treasury 
repeal  bill  was  hastily  carried  through.  For  one,  I  can  hardly 
help  regretting  that  such  a  course  was  taken.  I  would  rather 
have  left  the  Sub-Treasury  system  on  the  statute  book,  on  the 
joint  responsibility  of  tho«e  who  originated  it,  and  of  those  who 
prevented  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  substituie.  nntil  some 
third  system  should  have  been  devised.  Wc  might  have  taken 
out  the  teeth  of  the  monster.  "VVe  might  liavc  exti-acted  the  poi- 
son from  its  fangs.  We  might  liave  abolished  the  specie  clause, 
a  provision,  whicli,  a-=  Mr.  GaUatin  has  well  remarked,  was 
operative  against  those  banks  alone  which  continued  to  pay  in 
specie, —  "a  warfare  directed  exclusively  against  those  institu- 
tions which  performed  their  duty,  and,  not  without  difficulty, 
sustained  a  sonnd  currency."  And  perhaps  other  beneficial 
modifications  might  have  been  ingrafted  on  it  at  a  fnlure  day. 
But,  as  a  system  for  keeping  the  ))ublic  moneys,  it  was  at  least 
better  than  none,  and  might  better  liave  been  left  in  existence 
until  we  could  agree  upon  aomething  to  take  its  place. 
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After  the  expression  of  these  views,  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  can  be 
surprised,  when  I  say  that  I  prefer  even  to  n<]o[)t  that  part  of  the 
Exchequer  plan,  which  provides  for  the  cnstody  and  disburse- 
ment of  the  public  funds,  to  doing  nothing;  and  that  I  am, 
therefore,  entirely  unwilling  to  cut  myself  off  from  the  opportu- 
nity  of  supporting  so  mnch  at  least  of  the  President's  plan,  by 
voting  for  the  resohition  before  us. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  part  of  the  Exchequer  plan,  for  which, 
under  all  circumstances,  I  am  disposed  to  vote.  I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  hold  that  the  duty  of  the  Government  on  this  sub- 
ject ends  with  making  provisioti  for  the  iiianngement  of  its  own 
jfinancpp.  T  am  no  subscriber  to  the  doctrine,  which  was  heard  a 
few  years  ago,  that  the  Government  should  look  out  for  itself, 
and  should  let  the  people  look  out  for  themselves.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  relation  both  to  revenae  and  to  finance,  the  interests  of 
the  people  should  l)e  embraced  in  every  consideration  of  the 
wants  of  the  (iovernincnt.  Especially,  at  a  moment  of  sueh 
commercial  embarrassment  and  depression  as  the  present,  wo 
should  contemplate,  if  possible,  no  nieasure  of  relief  to  the 
Treasury,  which  does  not  hold  out  some  hope  of  relief  to  the 
community  also.  We  all  regret,  —  all  of  u?  at  least  who  consti- 
tute the  majority  in  this  House,  —  that  cirenmstanccs  have  pre- 
vented us  from  doing  what  we  desired  to  do  in  this  itehalf.  l^ut, 
if  we  cannot  do  all  that  we  wish,  let  ns  not  fail  to  do  all  that  we 
conscientiouoiy  and  constitutionally  can,  trnstinir  to  other  and 
greater  opportunities  for  the  nltimate  fuUibuent  ol' our  desires. 

Now,  Sir,  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe,  that  a  simple  iasue 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  millions  of  Exchequer  notes,  redeemable  in 
specie,  at  sight,  (and  T  would  prefer  them  redeemable  in  the  city 
of  New  York  alone,  or,  at  most,  at  one  or  two  other  points,)  and 
resting  on  a  basis  sufficient  to  secure  ihcir  redeemability  from  all 
danger  and  all  doubt,  at  any  and  every  iufttaut  when  they  might 
be  presented,  would  be  a  veiy  considerable  convenience  and 
relief,  both  to  the  Government  and  to  the  people.  Government 
paper  is,  indeed,  no  prime  favorite  of  mine,  in  any  form.  I  regret 
that  we  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  it  at  all. 
But,  as  we  have  lived  upon  it  already  for  live  or  six  years,  and 
seem  not  likely,  at  present,  to  obtain  a  national  medium  of  cir- 
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culation  of  any  other  kind,  I  am  willing  to  try  it  in  the  most 
convenient  shape.  Nor  can  I  agree  with  gentlemen  who  pro- 
noance  such  a  medium,  based  upon  specie  even  to  the  extent  of 
dollar  for  dollar,  as  not  worth  having.  Something  a  little  more 
liberal,  so  it  were  safe,  might  undoubtedly  be  preferable.  Some- 
thing more  liberal  would  indeed  be  indispensable,  so  far  as  any 
relief  to  the  Treasury  is  concerned ;  and  the  President's  plan, 
accordingly,  makes  provision  for  basing  an  issue  of  fifteen  mO- 
lions  of  notes  upon  five  millions  of  specie,  and  five  millions  of 
Government  bonds  to  be  negotiated  as  needed.  Increase  the 
authority  to  issue  bonds  to  the  full  amount  which  might  be 
necessary  in  any  emergency  for  redeeming  the  entire  issue  of 
notes,  and  the  safety  of  such  a  provision  could  hardly  be  ques- 
tioned. The  bonds  would,  in  all  probability,  never  be  called  for, 
and  the  Treasury  would  have  an  addition  of  ten  millions  to  its 
resources  at  a  moment  when  such  an  addition  may  be  absolutely 
indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  the  public  credit.  But  the 
mere  substitution  of  paper  for  metal  is  certainly  a  great  conve- 
nience to  the  people ;  and  gentlemen  forget  one  of  the  heads  of 
their  old  arguments  against  a  hard-money  currency,  when  they 
spurn  such  a  substitution  as  so  utterly  worthless  and  contemptible. 
Such  a  paper  would  be  convenient  for  local  payments,  convenient 
for  Treasury  payments,  and,  more  especially,  convenient  as  a 
medium  of  exchange.  Even  Treasury  notes,  as  now  issued,  at 
interest,  and  on  time,  are  acknowledged  to  ha^  c  been  a  great 
convenience  and  relief  in  all  those  respects.  Indeed,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  conceive  how  the  business  either  of  the  Treasury 
or  of  the  people  could  have  been  conducted,  during  the  difficul- 
ties and  distresses  of  the  last  five  years,  without  the  aid  of  such 
an  instrument  of  receipt  and  payment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tiiere  are  other  features  of  the  Executive  plan  of 
an  Exchequer  abont  wlik  h  I  have  many  misgivings,  and  for 
which,  I  confess,  1  do  not  see  my  way  clear  to  vote.  I  refer 
pariicularly  To  tJie  power  to  purchaf^e  bills  of  exchange.  There 
is  ceriainly  room  to  ap})ri  hcncl,  that  snch  a  power  would  not  be 
exercised  wisely,  even  if  ii:  were  exercised  honestly,  by  those  to 
whom  it  is  proposed  to  be  intrnsted.  In  such  hands  it  would, 
undoubtedly,  be  liable  to  gieat  abuses,  both  from  ignorance  and 
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from  intention.  I  have  the  strongest  reluctance,  too,  to  making 
any  part  of  our  fiscal  system  dependent  on  the  assent  of  the 
States,  —  a  condition  without  which  this  Exchange  power  could 
hardly  receive  the  sanction  of  the  President  I  confess,  Sir,  it 
is  rather  late  in  the  day  for  some  of  us  to  take  umbrage  at  this 
condition.  My  venerable  colleague  (Mr.  Adams)  and  the  honor- 
able member  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Marshall)  are  perhaps  the 
only  members  on  our  side  of  the  House  who  are  privileged  to 
carp  at  it.  All  the  rest  of  us  voted  for  a  most  miserable  com- 
promise of  this  principle  of  State  assent,  in  the  first  bank  charter 
of  the  extra  session,  and  we  all  remember  the  opening  thunders 
of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  on  that  occasion.  We  gave, 
those  votes  with  an  honest  desire  to  satisfy  the  President's  con- 
science; but  they  only  served  to  wound  our  own ;  and,  for  one, 
I  am  more  willing  to  cry  peccavif  in  relation  to  that  vote,  than  to 
have  it  recorded  as  a  precedent  for  my  future  action.  Nor  do  I 
believe  that  this  Exchange  feature  of  the  bill,  under  all  the  limit- 
ations and  restrictions  which  must  be  imposed  upon  it,  would 
be  so  very  great  a  boon  to  the  country.  Public  opinion,  in  some 
quarters  of  the  country  certainly,  has  undergone  great  muta- 
tions on  the  subject  of  exchanges.  Government  regulation  of 
exchanges  is  much  less  called  for  than  it  used  to  be.  As  the 
local  currencies  of  the  connfiy  become  sound,  the  enormous 
rates  of  exchange  are  found  to  disappear.  The  aid  which  is 
now  demanded  of  the  government,  is  aid  through  the  medium 
of  currency;  and  to  supply  this  aid  to  the  exchanges  is  nn* 
dottbtedly  as  far  as  any  positive  duty  of  the  governmpnt  can 
extend.  The  substitution  of  gold  for  silver,  as  the  main  ingre- 
dient of  our  metallic  medium,  as  is  s(i  ongly  stated  by  my  re- 
spected predecessor,  (Mr,  Appleton,)  in  his  able  jiamphlet  on  the 
currencv,  lias  exerted  a  most  salutary  intiuetice  in  lessening  the 
rates  of  exehangc.  Whili;  the  transportation  of  silver  would 
hardly  have  been  attemj^tcd  between  New  York  and  Boston,  for 
instance,  with  an  exehange  below  one  per  cent.,  —  gold  is  trans- 
ported from  one  city  to  the  other  before  the  exchange  can  rise  to 
a  quarter  of"  one  per  cent.  But  I  will  not  dwell  longer  on  the 
subject  of  exchanges,  nor  indeed  on  any  of  the  other  features  of 
the  Exchequer  system.    When  the  bill  itself  shall  come  up  for 
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consideration,  there  will  be  ample  opportunity  for  discassing  its 
details;  and  I  intend  to  leave  myself  at  liberty  to  vote  as  I  shall 
then  think  fit,  upon  each  and  every  part  of  the  plan.  Meantime, 
I  have  said  enough  to  show,  that,  though  not  ready  to  pledge 
myself  to  the  entire  Executive  project,  I  am  ready  to  adopt,  if 
nothing  better  is  proposed,  some  portions,  if  not  the  whole,  of 
the  bills  which  have  been  reported  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
House.  In  so  doing,  I  shall  vote  for  that  which  many  persons, 
in  whose  judgment  I  have  the  highest  confidence,  consider  alto- 
gethejr  harmless ;  for  that,  which  many  other  persons,  and  my- 
self among  the  number,  regard  as  likely  to  be  positively  bene- 
ficial ;  and  for  that,  which  not  a  few  persons  will  never  believe 
is  not  the  genuine  specific,  the  Matchless  Sanative,  for  all  the 
troubles  of  the  country,  until  it  has  been  tried  and  found 
wanting.  Above  all,  Sir,  I  shall  vote  for  that,  which  may  give 
something  of  at  least  temporary  rest  and  repose  to  the 
public  mind,  on  this  iong-vexed  question  of  the  currency,  and 
which  may  satisfy  the  people  that  there  is  no  purpose  in  any 
quarter  to  keep  the  wounds  of  the  body  politic  open  and  bleed- 
ing, in  order  to  excite  party  sympathy  and  stimulate  party  strug- 
gle two  years  hence. 

I  come  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  a  few  remarks  on  the  report  and 
resolution  before  us.  And  before  making  them,  I  beg  leave  to 
bear  my  hnmblc  testimony  to  the  ability,  integrity,  and  patriot- 
ism of  tlic  honorable  chairman  (Mr.  Filimorf^)  by  whom  the 
report  ha's  been  prepared.  I  respond  most  eordially  to  the  tones 
of  honest  indignation  witii  which  he  yesterday  repelled  an  infa- 
mous slander  upon  himself  and  his  colleagues.  And  I  trust  that, 
in  dissenting  from  sonic  of  the  doctrines  of  the  report,  I  shall 
not  seem  warning  in  regard  and  respect  for  its  author. 

The  report  admits,  on  one  of  its  earliest  pages,  that  if  it  were 
possible  to  create  such  an  institution,  without  increasing  Execu- 
tive power  or  endangering  the  Treasury,  and  to  have  it  adminis- 
tered by  men  of  undoubted  talents  and  integrity,  it  would  be 
capable  of  rendering  some  service  both  to  the  business  wants  of 
the  country  and  the  financial  embarrassments  of  the  Treasury. 
It  immediately  adds,  however,  "  that  to  hope  for  this,  is  to  ex- 
pect a  change  iu  human  natuie  itself,  and  in  the  ordinary  mo- 
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tives  that  govern  the  cotRluct  of  men,  and  especially  political 
men,  little  Icjss  (li:in  mirucuKjus.  Oui-  institutions  axe  based 
upon  no  such  theory  oi'  human  pcrfpftibility." 

Now,  Mr,  Speaker,  the  honorable  chairniuii  unist  pardon  mc 
for  saying,  that  if  this  Exchequer  plan  of  the  President  is  too 
much  based  on  a  theory  of  human  perfectibiliry,  it  really  seems 
to  me  that  his  report  runs  quite  as  far  to  the  oiher  extreme,  and 
rests  its  objections  to  the  plan  too  much  on  a  th/sory  of  total 
depravity  and  universal  corruption.    This,  if  I  mistake  not,  is 
the  great  peculiarity  of  the  report   Its  arguments  are  able  and 
forcible,  but  they  are,  almost  all  of  them,  arguments  from  abuse* 
Every  possible  evil  which  such  an  institution  may  produce,  if 
intrusted  to  dishonest  hands,  is  exhibited  in  its  most  alarming 
aspect.    The  advantages  which  it  might  render,  if  administered 
by  honest  agents,  are  disposed  of  a  good  deal  more  summarily. 
It  really  occurred  to  me,  as  I  read  this  report,  that  my  honorable 
friend  might  have  taken  as  his  text,  in  writing  it,  the  saying  of — 
I  forget  what  statesman  or  philosopher  of  ancient  Grreece, — that 
the  only  safety  in  relation  to  human  government  is  distrust — 
distrust  —  distrust;  or,  as  a  Roman  poet  conveyed  the  same 
idea, — *^  ma  salus^  nuUam  sperare  salutem*"   Sir,  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  something  of  distrust  is  useful  in  relation  to  all  hu- 
man governments,  and  more  especially  in  relation  to  our  own 
government.   But  it  is  equally  undeniable  that  some  degree  of 
confidence,  that  a  great  deal  of  confidence,  is  not  only  useful, 
but  absolutely  indispensable,  to  the  successful  operation  of  every 
government,  and  even  to  the  very  existence  of  a  free  govern- 
ment  It  is  true,  our  institutions  are  not  based  on  a  theory  of 
human  perfectibility ;  but  they  are  based  on  a  theory  of  human 
morality,  integrity,  and  virtue.    This  is  the  distinctive  feature 
of  free  governments.    It  was  laid  dowji  truly  by  Montesquieu, 
long  ago,  that  the  foundation  principle  of  a  despotism  was  fear; 
of  monarchy,  honor ;  but  of  a  republic,  virtue.   And  there  must 
be  public  virtue  as  well  as  private  virtue ; — virtue  in  the  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  virtue  among  the  people.   The  two  things  are 
in  fact  inseparable  for  any  long  period  of  time ;  for,  a  virtuous 
people  will  either  expel  a  corrupt  administration,  or  a  corrupt 
administration  will  debauch  a  virtuous  people.   li  virtue,  there- 
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fore,  shall  indeed  have  taken  its  final  flight  from  our  public 
councils  and  from  those  who  preside  over  them, — as  this  report 
would  almost  seem  to  intimate^ — vain,  vain,  will  be  the  attempt 
to  bolster  up  our  political  fabric  by  any  mere  artificial  machinery, 
or  to  prevent  its  downfall  by  any  degree  of  distrustful  vigi- 
lance. Sir,  if  such  be  really  the  deplorable  and  desperate  con* 
dition  of  our  republic,  the  passage  of  this  resolution  will  do 
nothing  to  save  it  from  ruin,  nor  will  the  adoption  of  the  Exche- 
quer plan  be  at  all  responsible  for  its  overthrow.  It  will  fall  by 
its  own  weakness  and  its  own  weight,  like  any  other  structure 
whose  corner-stone  has  already  crumbled  into  dust. 

But  I  do  not  apprehend  so  disastrous  a  catastrophe  at  present. 
I  freely  admit,  that  we  have  had  no  great  encouragement  to 
cherish  any  very  implicit  trust  in  our  rulers  for  some  years  past. 
■Within  the  last  year  even,  we  have  seen  demonstrations,  and 
heard  declarations,  but  too  well  calculated  to  check  the  flow,  if 
not  entirely  to  congeal  the  current,  of  that  tide  of  returning  con- 
fidence which  came  out  to  greet  the  accession  of  a  new  adminis- 
tration. But  I  am  not  wUling  to  believe  that  the  age  of  vir- 
tuous politics  is  gone  forever.  I  trust  that  we  may  again  see  at 
the  bead  of  this  republic,  men,  like  those  who  have  stood  there  in 
its  early  days ;  men,  like  those  whom  we  have  seen  there  in  years 
within  our  own  remembrance ;  men,  who  will  feel,  in  entering 
upon  public  office,  that  they  have  been  called  to  no  pitiful  job, 
but  to  a  sacred  function ;  men,  who  may  be  addressed  in  the 
words,  though  certainly  not  in  the  spirit,  in  which  Macbeth  was 
addressed  by  —  the  demi-demon,  I  had  almost  said,  with  whom 
bis  destiny  was  associated, 

 "Thou  wouldst  be  great} 

Art  not  v.'ithoiit  rim^'itioTi ;  but  witi>o»it 

Tlie  iklnesa  should  aitend  it.    What  thou  wouldst  highly, 

That  wouldst  thou  bolily." 

And,  Sir,  il'  such  a  day  should  asrain  arrive,  how  would  the 
petty  and  paltry  contentions  which  enibittor  and  ctnhroil  ns  here, 
and  in  the  prosecution  of  which  the  true  intercats  ot  the  nation 
are  so  often  forgotten  and  neglected,  be  hushed  into  silence! 
How  would  the  public  prosperity  revive,  the  public  peace  be 
restored,  the  couiidence  of  the  people  iii  the  government  be 
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reasfcured,  and  (he  pnblic  faith  resume  again,  in  the  eyes  of  ail 
the  world,  that  robe  of  stainlt-ss  and  inviolate  saiictity  in  which 
it  was  first  clotiied  by  the  lathers  of  the  rei)nl)lic! 

But,  at  all  events,  Mr.  Speaker,  wlicihcr  thi.-^  l]oj)e  be  realized 
or  not,  I  do  not  think  it  (|uite  time  vet  to  bas(!  onr  ^vi^tenT:!,  or 
our  objeeiions  tt)  sy.sieuitj,  on  a  tlicury  of  uiiiversal  eorruj)tion 
and  corruptibility,  or  even  upon  the  doctrine  of  rnv  honorable 
friend  who  has  just  taken  his  seat,  (Mr.  Barnard.)  thai  })ublic 
olliee  is  the  very  worst  sehoo]  of  morals  on  this  side  the  peni- 
tentiary, 'liii-  report  would  really  t^eem  to  trust  nobody  in 
relation  to  linance  and  currency;  not  the  President,  not  the 
Secretary,  not  the  subordinate  Executive  agents,  not  tlie  Senate, 
not  the  House  of  Representatives,  not  each  individaally,  not  all 
conjointly.  The  Fkesident  will  abuse  the  veto  power;  the  Pre- 
sident and  Senate  will  abuse  the  appointing  and  removing 
power;  the  Secretary  and  subordinate  agents  will  abuse  their 
authority  to  keep  the  public  moneys ;  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  even  should  it  restrict  the  issues  of  Exchequer 
notes  within  a  [)roper  limit  at  the  outset,  will  run  into  ruinous 
excesses  in  the  end.  As  you  cannot  check  or  control  Congress 
on  this  subject,  (says  the  report,)  it  would  follow  that  we  ought 
not  to  attempt  to  exercise  this  power.'' 

Why,  Sir,  it  is  as  much  as  ever  that  even  a  United  States 
Bank  can  find  a  loophole  of  escape  from  the  universal  discredit 
in  which  the  report  deals.  There  is  too  much  foundation  for 
the  remark  of  the  minority  of  the  committee,  that  some  of  the 
objections  of  the  majority  to  this  Exchequer  scheme  apply 
equally  to  a  National  Bank.  As  such  an  institution,  however, 
was  unquestionably  intended  to  be  excepted  from  any  terms  of 
distrust,  I  wish  now  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  some  of  the  ex- 
pressions and  some  of  the  implications  of  the  report  on  that 
subject 

The  report  seems  to  me  to  lay  a  little  too  much  stress  on  what 
it  denominates  the  watchful  caution  of  the  interested  stock- 
holders of  such  a  bank.  The  private  capital  of  a  national  bank 
is,  undoubtedly,  a  great  security  for  the  safety  of  the  government 
deposits ;  but  the  vigilance  of  stockholders  has  proved  thus  far 
to  be  a  most  miserable  ground  of  reliance.    Where  has  been  the 
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watchful  caution  of  interested  stockholders,  in  the  conntless 
defalcations  and  iraads  which  have  recently  involved  ns  in  so 
much  distress  at  home  and  so  much  disgrace  abroad  ?  This 
Argus  of  self-interest  may  have  a  hundred  eyes,  but  it  has  never 
yet  used  one  of  them.  It  has  been  drugged  and  posseted  into 
perfect  blindness.  The  stockholders  of  our  banks,  and  it  ought 
to  be  spoken  to  their  shame,  have  looked  to  nothing  but  the  divi- 
dends, as  long  as  there  were  any  dividends  to  look  to,  while  the 
directors,  clerks,  and  cashiers,  have  exercised  unlimited  control 
over  their  concerns.  ^ 

Sir,  I  have  already  said  that  a  national  bank  was  my  first 
choice  as  the  fiscal  agent  of  this  government;  and  so  far  as  this 
report  goes  in  asserting  or  in  implying  that  such  an  institution 
is  the  first  choice  of  the  committee,  I  most  heartily  agree  with 
it.  But  if  it  is  intended  to  be  implied  that  there  is  no  second 
choice, — that  this  government  can,  under  no  circumstances  and 
in  no  emergency,  employ  any  other  fiscal  machinery,  — I  must 
dissent  from  the  doctrine.  I  have  no  fancy  for  independent 
treasuries,  in  the  sense  in  which  this  phrase  has  lately  been  used, 
but  that  this  government  ought  not,  in  any  case,  to  provide  a 
system  of  its  own,  for  keeping  its  own  moneys,  for  managing 
its  own  finances,  and  for  maintaining  and  regulating  a  national 
currency  for  itself  and  the  people,  I  certainly  am  not  prepared 
to  admit.  Why,  Sir,  let  me  suppose  a  case.  Suppose  that  the 
first  bank  charter,  which  was  passed  by  the  two  Houst  s  nt  the 
extra  session,  instead  of  having  failed  through  the  veto  of  the 
President,  had  failed,  as  most  people  in  iny  part  of  the  country 
seem  to  think  it  would  have  failed,  for  want  of  subscribers  to  its 
stock,  would  a  majority  of  ihh  House,  in  that  event,  have  felt  it 
their  duty  to  leave  things  as  they  were,  and  to  abandon  all  further 
cil'ort?  h  it  not  even  possible  that,  if  we  had  come  together  at 
the  ct)niiuenceriient  of  tiie  last  «e«suni  of  C'oiigre.^s  undev  such 
circumstatices.  and  with  no  cau.^e  of  complaint  against  the  Presi- 
dent, and  no  feelings  of  bit  terness  towards  any  body  connected 
with  the  administration,  we  i^hoiild  have  looked  upon  some  <uch 
plan  as  this  very  Exchecpier,  with  a  good  deal  le:-s  of  alarm  and 
horror  than  wc  now  regard  it?  Whether  so  or  not,  Sir,  .-nch  an 
exigency  might  have  occurred,  and  way  occur  again.   Arc  we, 
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then,  ready  to  say  that  Govrrnniciit:  cannot  (]i-ch:ircr'^  its  dnty  to 
itself  and  itf?  doty  to  the  people,  unless  the  eaj)ii ;ili-.ts  ot  the 
conntry  will  u\ke  »iock  in  a  bank?  Wp  who  refuse  to  make  any 
pan  of  our  liseal  system  dependent  on  the  assetit  of  the  States, 
are  we  ready  to  make  that  system  entirely  dependent  on  the 
assent  of  individual  citizens?  If  iu-i,  why  sliouid  we  not  do 
now,  ihtit  whieh  we  should  be  willitig  to  do  in  the  case  I  have 
sup!)')6ed?  The  same  exigency  now  exists*,  thonoh  arlsiiiir  from 
a  diiferent  cause.  The  iniprui  i iciihilil y  o[  ulitaiiiing  a  baak  at 
this  moment  is  as  clearly  deterrninrr],  \>\  ilic  vcinsai  of  the  Pre- 
sident to  subscribe  his  iiaiiie  to  iis  churier,  as  it  would  be  by  the 
refusal  of  eajiiliili^is  to  subscribe  their  names  to  its  stock  list. 
And  though  Liieie  may  be  much  more  right  to  complain  in  one 
case  than  in  the  other,  the  emergency  is  the  same  iii  both,  and 
om*  responsibilities  in  both  are  alike  and  identical. 

One  word,  Sir,  in  reference  to  another  suggestion  of  the  report, 
before  I  proceed  to  the  resolution  with  which  it  concludes.  A 
provision  is  contained  in  the  President's  plan  of  an  Exchequer, 
and  is  improved  upoiij  I  believe,  in  the  bills  both  of  the  Senate 
and  House,  to  limit  the  removing  power  of  the  Executive  in 
relation  to  the  commissioners  and  other  officers  of  the  board. 
Such  a  provision  undoubtedly  does  away  many  of  the  dangers 
of  the  system.  But  the  report  pronounces  ail  this  unconstitu- 
tional. It  declares  that  Congress  possesses  no  such  power,  and 
that  any  fancied  security,  built  upon  such  a  hypothesis,  must 
prove  fallacious.  Now  this  was  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Whig 
Senate  of  the  United  States  in  days  when  a  Whig  Senate  was 
all  we  had  to  rely  upon.  On  the  contrary,  the  Whig  Senators 
of  those  days,  with  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Webster  in  perfect  har- 
mony at  their  head,  went  strongly  for  the  right  and  for  the  duty 
of  such  limitations.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  went  very  much 
further  than  this  bill  proposes  to  go,  and  declared  themselves  in 
favor  of  reversing  the  decision  of  1789 ;  but  none  of  them,  I 
believe,  made  any  question  that  limitations  of  some  kind  might 
be,  and  ought  to  be,  made. 

The  report  under  consideration  concludes  with  a  resolution 
"  that  the  plan  of  an  Exchequer,  presented  to  Congress  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  the  last  session,  entitled  '  a  bill, 
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amendatory  of  the  several  acts  establishing  the  Treasury  depart- 
ment,' ought  not  to  be  adopted."  This  resolution  is  immediately 
[) receded  by  the  remark,  that  the  committee  deem  the  plan  to  be 
^<  essentially  defective,  and  incapable  of  any  modification,  at 
least  without  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  that  could 
justify  its  adoption.''  I  am  told,  however,  that  the  resolution 
may  be  adopted  without  any  reference  to  the  report,  and  that 
it  is  not  intended  to  reach  beyond  the  precise  bill  which  was 
famished  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  and  some  of  my 
colleagues  and  friends,  from  whom  I  do  not  differ  materially  in 
opinion,  will  vote  for  it,  I  am  aware,  with  this  understanding. 
But  the  common  mind  will  not  so  construe  the  resolution.  Nor 
does  it  seem  reasonable,  that  we  should  be  held  to  the  precise 
provisions,  phraseology,  and  punctuation  of  a  particular  bill,  to 
which  there  has  been  no  opportunity  for  amendment,  and  be 
compelled  to  declare  afBrmatively  or  negatively  upon  a  resolution 
for  its  rejection.  Why  should  such  a  resolution  be  pressed  to  a 
vote  ?  Why  not  lay  it  on  the  table,  as  you  do  all  other  adverse 
reports  ?  Why  waste  the  time  and  temper  of  the  House  in  dis* 
cussing  mere  abstract  opinions,  instead  of  going  into  committee 
of  the  whole,  and  acting  on  the  bill  to  which  those  opinions 
relate  ?  T  have  no  doubt.  Sir,  that  the  resolution  was  introduced 
into  the  House  in  a  proper  spirit,  and  with  no  unbecoming 
motives.  I  concur  in  no  imputations  on  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means.  But  there  is  not  a  little  sensitiveness  in  many 
quarters,  as  to  the  movements  of  the  present  Congress  upon  this, 
and,  indeed,  upon  every  other  subject.  Every  thing  out  of  the 
common  course,  as  this  certainly  is,  will  be  imputed  to  sinister 
designs.  Pass  this  resolution  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  as  I 
doubt  not  you  will,  il'  you  insist  on  taking  the  vote  in  this  form, 
and  it  will  be  rei^arded  as  an  aei  of  nu^re  hostility  to  the  Presi- 
-dent,  and  of  mere  retaliation  for  his  bank  vetoes.  It  would  he 
regarded  as  intended  to  stamp  something  of  peculiar  reproach 
and  unaccustomed  reprobation  on  (iiis  nu>asure  and  its  author. 
It  will  look  as  if  you  desired  the  triumph  of  holding  up  this  bill 
to  the  scorn  and  derision  of  the  country,  and  saying, —  here  is 
Mr.  Tylers  and  Mr.  Webster's  famous  fiscal  project,  with  liardly 
one  man  so  poor  as  to  do  it  reverence*   Now,  Sir,  I  am  not  dls* 
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posed  to  shrink  from  any  just  or  necessary  act  of  legislation,  for 
fear  of  misconstruction,  or  to  save  appearances.  But  on  a  mere 
amateur  proceeding  of  this  sort,  I  would  give  no  vote  which  can 
be  so  misconstrued.  A  thousand  false  eyes  are  stuck  upon  us.'* 
Let  us  not  again  gratify  their  malicious  gaze.  Let  us  disappoint, 
for  once,  their  eager  search  for  subjects  of  mystification  and  per- 
version. For  myself,  Sir,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  if  a  vote 
is  insisted  upon,  I  shall  vote  against  the  resolution ;  both  because 
I  am  opposed  to  the  policy  and  propriety  of  such  a  proceeding, 
and  because  I  am  unwilling  to  foreclose  all  direct  consideration 
of  the  subject,  and  to  cut  myself  off  from  voting  for  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  the  Exchequer  plan,  now  or  hereafter.  I  shall 
give  such  a  vote  with  the  less  reluctance,  from  the  consideration 
that,  in  differing  from  great  numbers  of  my  political  friends,  I 
shall  differ  from,  perhaps,  an  equal  number  of  my  political  oppo- 
nents. There  were  no  party  lines  on  this  resolution  in  commit- 
tee, and  it  is  plain  that  there  will  be  none  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  feel  justified  in  resigning  the  floor,  as  my 
hour  has  not  quite  yet  expired,  without  alluding  to  a  course  of 
remark  which  has  been  persisted  in,  for  some  weeks  past,  in 
relation  to  the  supposed  author  of  this  Exchequer  plan.  I  am 
not  here,  sir,  as  the  champion  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  Heaven 
help  him,  if  he  has  not  a  more  tried  and  trustworthy  arm  than 
mine  to  look  to,  if  he  shall  ever  require  any  other  than  his  own  ! 
He  will,  donbtless,  sny  amen  ro  this  aspiration  ;  for  1  have  no 
idea  that  he  will  thunlc  nie  for  many  of  (he  remarks  wliich  I  iiave 
already  made,  or  for  many  of  tho-^e  which  1  am  altont  to  make. 
He  i«,  indeed,  one  of  my  most  disuiigni<ihed  eonstituents.  1 
might  a])i)eal.  however,  to  the  ijenthMnan  from  Kentneky,  (Mr. 
Marbhall,)  who  counts  among  his  eonstii n(Mits  the  gr(\at  and 
i^allaiit  statesman  of  the  West,  to  bear  witne>s  with  me.  that 
such  a  relation  does  not  noeessarily  involve  any  thim(  of  peculiar 
cordiality  or  eonlidtMiee  ;  thonf^di,  certainly,  it  cannot  imply  any 
thing  of  the  reverse.  Bui,  at  any  rate,  holding,  as  1  do,  that 
great  injustice  has  been  thMie  to  Mr.  Webster,  on  mort^  than  one 
occasion,  by  genilemen  who  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  in- 
trodnee  his  name  into  the  debate,  no  fear,  either  of  personal 
imputation  or  of  political  misconstruction,  shall  make  me  shrink 
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from  saying  so.  I  should  be  unworthy  of  sitting  here  as  the 
Representative  of  Faneuil  Hall^  and  should  hardly  dare  to  look 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  meet  there  in  the  face,  were  I  to 
listen  longer,  without  a  word  of  protest,  to  the  wholesale  re- 
proaches which  have  been  cast  upon  one,  who  has  so  long  been 
associated  with  their  fortunes  and  their  fame. 

Sir,  I  was  not  at  Faneuil  Hall  when  Mr.  Webster  made  the 
speech  which  has  been  the  subject  of  such  frequent  allusion.  I 
have  read  that  speech,  however,  more  than  once ;  and,  as  I  do 
not  intend  to  be  charged  with  any  non-committal  or  concealment, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  contains  many  opinions 
which  I  deeply  regret  were  ever  expressed,  and  from  which  I 
entirely  dissent.  The  idea,  which  seems  to  be  implied  in  one 
part  of  the  speech,  that  the  Whigs  of  Massachusetts,  in  declaring 
"a  full  and  final  separation  "  from  President  Tyler,  designed  to 
commit  themselves  to  an  indiscriminate  opposition  to  all  the 
measures  of  his  administration,  good,  bad,  and  indiiferenl^  was 
certainly  unwarranted  by  any  thing  which  they  had  ever  done  at 
home,  or  which  their  representatives  had  ever  done  here.  The 
opinion  which  seems  to  be  conveyed  in  another  part  of  the  speech, 
that  the  Whig  party  in  Congress  deserved  no  particular  credit  for 
tlie  recent  passage  of  a  protecting  tarifi";  that,  because  twenty  or 
thirty  Whig?,  in  one  branch  or  the  other,  voted  against  tiie  tariff, 
and  ten  or  a  dozen  of  their  opponents  voted  for  it.  while  the  great 
body  of  the  Whigs  had.  from  iirst  to  lust,  devoted  their  most  stre- 
nuous efforts  to  its  adoption,  and  the  at  l>ody  of  the  Van  Buren 
party  had  labored  incessantly  to  defeat  and  reject  it;  that,  there- 
fore, there  wnfs  no  party  element  in  the  proceeding,  and  no  party 
credit  fi^r  the  result,  wa**,  to  my  mind,  equally  indefensible.  It 
was  confouiidiiii:  the  rule  aiui  the  exception,  and  placing  both  up- 
on equal  Ternrs.  '^riie  denial  of  llic  auiliority  of  the  State  Conven- 
tion, also,  to  act  upon  matters  wliieh  every  Massachusetts  Whig 
Convention,  for  ten  years  before,  had  been  accustomed  to  act 
upon  Vv  ilhuui  t[naliiieatiuii  or  que^iioii,  was  any  thing  l)nt  reason- 
able. But,  Sir,  there  are  other  passages  of  this  spceeh,  upon 
wiiiclj  constrLK-lions  have  been  j.)ut,  which  are  utterly  ungenerous 
and  utjjust.  The  idea,  which  has  more  than  once  been  advanced 
in  this  House,  that  Mr.  Webstei's  exclamation  on  thai  occasion, 
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"wlierc  do  thvy  mean  1o  place  rnc  ?  where  am  i  to  fall?"  — 
in.-tead  of  being  aj)plictl,  as  it  was.  simply  and  solely  io  hh  rp)a- 
lioii.s  to  the  WhisfR  of  Mas«nr[iuscH>!,  -vvith  whom  h<>  had  stood 
so  loug  Oil  ln-ni-<  of  coiilidenee  and  rt  spcet,  <im'Ii  a^  iVw  other 
m<m  ever  before  enjoyi-d  —  was  an  expressioji  ol  a  ro!-rn|)t,  base, 
mipritu-ipled  iu.st  i'or  olliee,  or  of  an  abject,  craven,  (a-iiiiiiug  fear 
oi  bi'lniif  turned  out  of  oll'ice.  is  as  nutonnded  as  ii  in  gross.  It 
is  wholly  unsustained  by  thf  s[)irii  or  by  the  letter  of  the  j^pri eh. 
The  very  next  sentem c  to  that  iu  which  these  questions  are  ( on- 
tained,  destroys  all  apology  for  such  a  constractioH.  "  If  1  choo.se 
to  remain  in  the  President's  coiint^ils,  do  these  gentlemen  mean 
to  say  that  I  cease  to  be  a  Massachusetts  Whig?" —  This  i.s  the 
Slim  and  substance  of  both  the  ifiterrogatories  which  have  been 
rnng  through  these  halls  with  so  much  scorn,  and  which  have 
formed  the  ioiindation  of  liiis  infamous  charge  of  servility  and 
corroption.  The  question,  as  to  the  collectors,  attorneys,  postmas- 
ters and  marshals,  is  fairly  susceptible  of  no  other  interpretation. 
And  80,  also,  with  that  in  relation  to  my  excellent  and  distin- 
guished friend,  (Mr.  Everett,)  the  present  Minister  to  England. 
The  inquiry,  as  to  all  of  them,  was  whether,  by  this  full  and  final 
separation  from  Mr,  Tyler,  the  Whigs  of  Massachusetts  meant  to 
say  that  they  intended  to  discard  and  denounce  so  many  of  their 
eminent  brother  Whigs  who  then  were  holding  office,  unless  they 
either  resigned  or  were  turned  out.  And  this  is  *Hhe  detestable 
doctrine"  which  has  so  disgraced  Daniel  Webster,  and  so  dese- 
crated Faneuii  Hall !  The  questions  may  all  have  been  uncalled 
for ;  but  if  they  imply  a  love  for  any  thing,  it  is  a  love  of  party 
and  not  of  place ;  if  a  fear  of  any  thing,  it  is  a  fear  of  being  aban- 
doned by  friends,  rather  than  of  being  turned  out  of  office. 

Sir,  it  would  have  been  better,  far  better,  for  all  concerned,  if 
this  little  family  jar  in  Massachusetts  had  not  been  meddled 
with  by  strangers,  and  if  the  parties  to  it  had  been  left  to  scold 
it  out  among  themselves.  But  I  utterly  protest  against  such  an 
exaggeration  of  its  details  and  history,  and  such  a  misrepresent- 
ation of  the  language  which  was  used  on  the  occasion.  As  to 
Mr.  Webster*s  love  of  office,  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  love 
is  stronger  in  him  than  in  many  other  gentlemen  who  are  justly 
esteemed  and  honored  in  the  land.   He  retained  office,  indeed. 
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when  other  gentlemen,  his  colleagues  in  the  cabinet,  letired. 
Bat  there  was  as  little  reason  in  charging  him  with  having  held 
on  to  his  commission  from  the  mere  love  of  office,  as  there  would 
be  in  charging  them  with  having  resigned  for  the  mere  bate  of 
office.  These  gentlemen,  for  whom  I  have  always  entertained 
and  expressed  the  highest  possible  regard  and  respect,  felt  that  it 
was  due  to  their  own  honor  to  withdraw  from  the  cabinet.  They 
did  so.  And,  though  there  were  some  of  their  friends  who 
would  have  preferred  that  they  should  have  remained,  aiui  put 
the  President  to  his  removing  power,  if  he  desired  to  get  rid  of 
them,  yet  all,  all,  acquiesced  in  their  decision,  and  in  their  own 
right  to  make  that  decision  for  themselves.  Mr.  Webster,  on 
the  contrary,  felt  it  consistent  with  bis  honor  to  stay,  and  carry 
on  that  great  work  of  negotiation  with  Great  Britain,  upon 
which  he  had  just  entered.  My  venerable  colleague  (Mr.  Adams) 
has  recently  told  his  constituents  and  the  country  that  he  advis- 
ed him  to  stay,  at  least  until  that  negotiation  was  concluded. 
^  Thinking  I  was  in  a  post  where  I  was  in  the  service  of  the 
country,"  says  Mr.  Webster,  himself,  in  this  Faneuil  Hall  speech, 
and  could  do  it  good,  I  staid  there.  I  leave  it  to  you,  to-day, 
to  say,  I  leave  it  to  my  country  to  say,  whether  the  country 
would  have  been  better  off  if  I  had  left  also.  I  have  no  attach- 
ment to  office.  I  have  tasted  of  its  sweets,  but  I  have  tasted  of 
its  bitterness.  I  am  content  with  what  I  have  achieved ;  I  am 
more  ready  to  rest  satisfied  with  what  is  gained  than  to  run  the 
ri^k  (^1  dtMihtful  efforts  for  new  acquisitions."  Who  doubts,  Sir, 
that  Mr.  Webster  has  tasted  of  the  bitterness  of  office  as  well  as 
of  its  sweets  ?  Who  doubts  that  he  has  had  his  perpicjclties  and 
provocations,  during  the  polifi  il  hurly-burly  of  the  last  two 
years,  as  well  as  we  ours?  And  who  denies  that,  amid  them 
all,  be  has  discharged  the  peculiar  and  most  responsible  duties 
of  his  post,  with  unsurpassed  ability  and  success  ?  He  has  ren- 
dered great  services  to  his  country, — services  which  will  prevent 
the  present  administration,  unfortunate  and  odious  as  it  may 
have  bcnn  in  many  respects,  from  being  quite  so  mere  a  paren- 
thesis oil  the  page  of  history  as  was  at  one  time  suggested. 
The  treaty  of  Washington  can  never  be  passed  over,  in  the 
future  perusal  of  our  annals, "  without  destroying  the  sense."  It 
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may  not  catch  the  eye  of  the  cnrsovy  reader,  indeed,  so  quickly, 
as  if  it  were  written  iu  letters  of  l)lood ;  nor  may  it  occupy  so 
large  a  space  as  the  dread  ultt  riuiiive  it  has  averted  ;  but  it  will 
be  inscribed  in  eliarac  ter-^  which  will  rivet,  as  with  a  charm,  the 
attention  and  admiration  of  every  thoughtful  patriot  and  every 
true  philanthroijist,  and  whicli  will  eontiinially  aerjaire  fresh  lus- 
tre with  tlic  advancing  progress  of  civiilzation  and  Christianiiy. 
The  light  which  flashes  from  Ihc  sword  of  the  successful  war- 
rior may  dazzle  for  a  day,  or  even  for  an  age  j  but  a  far  more 
enduring  radiance  will  encircle  the  names  of  those  who  have 
reconciled  the  proud  and  angry  spirits  of  two  mighty  nations, 
and  have  honorably  secured  for  them  both  the  unspeakable  bless- 
ing of  Peace. 

Mr.  Webster  has  been  charged  with  great  and  glaring  incon- 
sbtencies  on  the  subject  of  the  currency  and  the  Constitution ; 
and  this  Exchequer  project  is  declared  to  be  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  doctrines  of  his  whole  previous  political  life. 
Now,  Sir,  I  am  not  going  to  argue  this  point.  I  have  no  idea 
that  I  could  argue  it  to  anybody's  satisfaction,  if  I  should  try.  I 
will  not  pretend  to  say  that  this  plan  does  not,  in  my  own  opi- 
nion, contain  provisions  which  Mr.  Webster  has  opposed  and 
condemned  in  other  connections,  and  under  other  circumstances. 
But  this  I  will  say,  that  the  great  and  leading  idea  of  almost  all 
his  speeches  against  the  Sub-Treasury  system  was,  that  it  was 
an  entire  abandonment  of  the  power  and  duty  of  the  General 
Government  to  regulate  the  currency  and  the  exchanges. 
Wherever  he  addressed  the  people,  in  Wall  street  or  in  State 
street,  at  Saratoga  or  at  Bunker  Hill,  this  was  the  burden  of  his 
argument.  And,  so  far  as  this  argument  is  concerned,  he  is  en- 
tirely consistent  in  advocating  the  Exchequer  plan.  But  if  it 
were  not  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  confess  that  I  have  yet  to  see  evi- 
dence that,  when  arraigned,  in  reference  to  this  project,  on  the 
mere  score  of  consistency,  Mr.  Webster  might  not  avail  him- 
self of  the  answer  of  an  Athenian  orator  on  a  similar  occasion, 
and  say, I  may  have  acted  contrary  to  myself,  but  I  have  not 
acted  contrary  to  the  Rejiublic."  The  merits  of  this  measure, 
if  it  has  any,  are  certainly  independent  of  any  man's  consistency. 
It  has  been  devised  under  circumstances  unlike  any  which  ever 
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existed  before  in  the  history  of  this  country,  and  unlike,  as  I  heai^ 
ily  hope,  any  which  will  ever  exist  again.  It  has  been  brought 
forward,  as  I  believe,  in  good  faith,  and  with  an  honest  purpose 
for  the  public  welfare.  If  any  part  of  it,  or  if  the  whole  of  it, 
be  regarded  as  unwise,  inexpedient,  or  unsafe,  by  this  House  or 
by  the  country;  if  it  be  really  ^  the  terrible  machine"  which  the 
report  declares  it  to  be,  which  would  ^  overwhelm  the  Treasury 
with  bankruptcy,  corrupt  the  government,  and  lay  a  foundation 
for  the  most  dangerous  political  favoritism  and  universal  cor- 
ruption ;  **  and  if  it  be  really  **  incapable  of  any  modlication 
which  would  justify  its  adoption ; " let  it  be  rejected.  These 
opinions  of  the  committee,  however,  as  I  have  before  suggested, 
appear  to  me  exceedingly  extravagant.  I  have  seen  no  occa- 
sion for  such  a  hup-and-cry  against  the  plan,  nor  for  such  re- 
proaches upon  its  author ;  and  I  have  accordingly  felt  bound  to 
say  ao,  in  utter  disregard  of  any  imputations  to  which  such  a 
course  may  subject  me. 


THE 
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A  BFEBCH  DSUYERBD  At  FAKEUIL  HALL,  AT  A  MEETING  OF  THE  WHIGS 

OF  BOSTON)  OCTOBEB  IS,  1843. 


It  is  a  pleasant  sight,  Mr.  Chairman,  1o  pee  the  Whigs  of 
Boston  oucc  more  ai^^eiiiblcd  in  r^nch  i2oo(l  nnnilxMv,  and  in  pneh 
good  spirits,  to  con>-ulr.  Together  for  the  renewed  vindication  of 
their  long-eherishcd  principles.  It  is  gratefnl  to  reflect,  too,  that 
there  is  so  much  in  the  circumstances  and  signs  of  the  limes  to 
justify  the  animation  which  seems  to  pervade  this  meeting.  The 
tidings  which  have  come  to  us  daring  the  past  week,  from  our 
firiends  in  other  parts  of  the  coantry,  are  certainly  of  the  most 
encouraging  and  cheering  character.  They  have  come  upon  us 
with  something  of  the  suddenness  of  an  electric  shock ;  and  as 
the  spark  has  coursed  along  our  veins,  and  vibrated  upon  our 
heart-strings,  we  have  felt  a  fresh  assurance  that  the  bonds  which 
have  so  long  united  the  Whigs  of  the  Union  as  brethren,  are  not 
yet  broken.  I  trust  that  these  tidings  will  have  an  influence 
beyond  this  hour  and  beyond  these  walls.  I  trust  that  the  great 
principles  of  the  Whig  party  will  be  commended  anew  to  the 
consideration  of  every  citizen  in  the  Commonwealth ;  that  they 
will  be  pondered  afresh  and  more  deeply  than  ever  before,  in  the 
field  and  in  the  counting-room,  over  the  plough  and  over  the 
spindle  and  at  the  fireside,  in  view  of  every  thing  that  con- 
cerns the  business  or  comes  home  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  ; 
and  that  the  second  Monday  of  November  will  find  not  only  city 
responding  to  city,  Boston  to  Baltimore,  —  but  State  answer- 
ing to  State,  Massachusetts  giving  assurance  to  Maryland  and 
to  Georgia,  that  in  the  North  and  East,  as  well  as  in  the  South 
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and  centre,  the  old  Whig  watch-fireH  are  once  more  kindled  — 
the  old  Whig  spirit  once  more  vonsecl ! 

The  resoluticnis  which  have  just  been  read,  relate  alriior^l  exclu- 
sively to  the  polilics  of  Massachusetts;  and  it  has  been  thought 
best,  by  tlioso  who  have  been  selected  to  coiiduct  the  aiVairs  of 
the  Whi£,'  party  during  the  present  year,  and  to  whose  peculiar 
]H\>viucc  it  belongs  to  draw  up  the  plan  of  onr  aminal  campaign, 
that  the  contest  for  which  wc  are  assembled  to  [prepare,  should  be 
conducted  mainly  with  reference  to  tlie  administration  of  our 
own  Commonwealth.  There  is  a  great  and  njanitost  propriety 
in  this  course.  It  is  a  plan  of  proceeding  entirely  reasonable 
and  eminently  seasonable.  The  present  year  affords  us  a  pecu- 
liarly fit  and  favorable  opportunity  for  attending  to  the  affairs  of 
our  own  Commonwealth,  and  one  which  may  not  soon  occur 
again.  The  approaching  election  is  exclusively  a  State  election* 
In  some  few  of  the  districts,  it  is  true,  the  people  will  be  called 
on  to  make  fresh  trials  for  the  election  of  Representatives  in 
Congress,  owing  to  their  unfortunate  failures  to  effect  a  choice 
at  the  regular  period.  But  here,  certainly,  —  and  I  may  take 
occasion  to  express  my  deep  gratitude  for  any  thing  of  personal 
confidence  or  kindness  which  may  in  any  humble  degree  have 
contributed  to  the  result, — here  we  have  no  such  failures  to 
retrieve.  The  Whigs  of  Boston  may  sometimes  be  reproached 
for  not  making  their  majority  large  enough  to  counterbalance 
the  minorities  of  their  neighbors,  in  the  general  returns  of  the 
State,  — a  reproach  which  I  trust  they  will  not  subject  themselves 
to  again  this  year, — but  they  rarely  fail  to  do  up  their  own  work 
fairly  and  fully  on  the  regular  day.  In  Boston,  therefore,  and  in 
this  part  of  the  Commonwealth  generally,  the  people  will  be  called 
on,  at  the  ensuing  election,  to  vote  exclusively  for  State  officers. 
Next  year,  as  I  need  hardly  remind  you,  we  shall  enjoy  no  such 
unmixed  opportunity  of  expressing  our  minds  as  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  State  affairs.  Next  year,  the  groat  quadrennial 
contest  of  the  Presidency  will  be  upon  us.  I  w  ill  not  anticipate 
its  arrival.  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof."  But 
this  I  may  safely  predict  of  it,-— that  it  will  come  back  to  us 
under  circumstances  which  more,  even,  than  ever  before,  will 
absoi !)  all  our  thoughts  and  engross  our  whole  attention. 

There  will  be  no  chance  for  looking  after  local  politics,  in  the 
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hurly-buily  of  the  next  Presidential  struggle.  Not  until  that 
<*  burly-burly  *»  done,"  not  until  that  "  battle 's  lost  or  won/'  when 
it  haa  once  opened,  shall  we  be  in  a  condition  to  look  to  any  issues 
less  broad  than  those  which  concern  the  whole  country.  Now, 
then,  while  we  have  opportunity,  let  us  look  at  home.  Now, 
then,  while  we  may,  let  ns  remember,  that  let  what  will  happen  to 
the  Nation  at  large, — let  who  will  be  permitted,  either  by  any 
dispensation  of  Rrovidence,  or  by  any  delnsion  of  the  people,  to 
defeat  or  disappoint  the  jnst  expectations  of  the  Nation,  ~  we 
have  here  a  community  of  our  own,  institutions  of  our  own, 
an  administration  of  our  own,  embracing  within  the  sphere  of 
its  influence  the  nearest  and  dearest  interests  of  ourselves  and 
our  children,  for  the  purity  and  preservation  of  which  we,  and 
we  alone,  are  responsible.  Now  then,  I  repeat  it,  if  there  be  any 
thing  wrong  in  the  condition  of  old  Massachusetts;  if  any 
breach  haa  been  made  in  the  walls  and  fences  of  the  old  home- 
stead 'yAf  any  strip  and  waste  has  been  committed  on  the  old 
family  premises;  if  any  trespassers  have  invaded  our  firesides, 
and  overthrown,  or  threatened  to  overthrow,  our  very  altars  and 
household  gods;  now,  now  is  the  time  for  restoration  and 
redress. 

And  how  is  it  with  our  beloved  Commonwealth?  How  has 
it  fared  with  her  during  the  past  year,  and  how  is  it  with  her 
now  ?  Who  are  in  possession  of  her  high  places,  how  have  they 
come  there,  and  how  have  they  manifested  their  title  to  the  con- 
tinued support  and  confidence  of  the  people  ? 

Strange  scenes —>  strange  scenes,  certainly,  have  been  wit" 
lie  I  and  strange  sounds  heard,  within  the  walls  of  the  capitol 
of  Massachusetts  during  the  last  year.  It  is  my  fortune,^! 
should  rather  say,  I  owe  it  to  your  favor, — to  have  witnessed 
these  scenes  from  a  distance ;  but  distance,  I  assure  you,  has  lent 
no  enchantment  to  the  view.  No  true  son  of  Massachusetts,  no 
one  who  has  a  true  sense  of  what  belongs  to  her  character  and  her 
honor,  could  have  read  the  proceedings  of  her  Legislature,  or  of 
her  Executive,  during  the  last  winter,  however  distant  he  may 
have  been  iiom  the  scene  of  action,  and  however  free  from  any 
mere  party  preferences  or  prejudices,  without  feeling  his  blood 
burning  in  his  cheek  and  tingling  to  his  fingers^  ends.   The  cir- 
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cumstances  which  attended  the  organization  of  the  government ; 
the  utter  disregard  for  the  dignity  of  the  Senate,  manifested  by 
the  majority  in  forcing  into  th(>  Presidential  chair,  agaiu.-t  his 
will,  a  person  confessedly  incompetent  to  discharge  its  dntied, 
and  who  was  compelled  to  abandon  hi^  post  within  a  week  after 
his  election ;  the  systematic  attempt  to  smuggle  into  the  other 
branch  of  the  Legislature  an  irregular  and  illegal  vote,  for  the 
purpose  of  secnring  a  party  majority  in  the  choice  of  a  Speaker; 
the  mingled  corraption  and  treachery  by  which  the  majority 
in  joint  ballot  was  but  too  plainly  procured ;  the  summary  ex- 
pulsion from  office  of  such  men  as  then  occupied  the  posts  of 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  the  hunt  which  was  obliged  to  be 
instituted  for  a  responsible  person  to  take  charge  of  the  public 
moneys,  reminding  us  almost  of  the  old  philosopher  with  his 
lantern,  hunting  for  an  honest  man ;  —  these,  with  their  accom- 
panying incidents,  were  enough  to  fill  with  disgust  and  indigna- 
tion all,  all,  who  had  hearts  for  the  prosperity  and  honor  of 
the  Old  Bay  State. 

And  yet  they  formed,  after  all,  but  the  appropriate  prelude  to 
the  mingled  tragedy  and  farce  which  followed.  They  were  but 
the  fitting  overture  to  that  series  of  Legislative  and  Executive 
acts,  which  signalized  Hie  triumph  of  the  false  democracy  over 
the  true.  They  formed,  especially,  but  the  becoming  introduc- 
tion to  that  Executive  message  with  which  the  serious  business 
of  the  session  commenced.  Not  soon  shall  I  forget  the  emo- 
tions with  which  I  perused  the  late  message  of  Governor  Mor- 
ton, on  its  arrival  in  Washington.  Not  soon  shall  I  forget  the 
indignant  expressions  of  my  honorable  and  excellent  friend,  the 
late  member  from  Salem,  (Mr.  Saltonstall,)  who  chanced  to  be 
at  my  elbow  when  the  mail  brought  it  in  to  us  at  midnight,  as 
I  read  it  aloud  to  him.  Five  hundred  miles  away  from  home, 
associated  with  the  representatives  of  other  States,  we  had 
something  of  that  sensitiveness  on  the  subject  of  old  Massa- 
chusetts, something  of  that  jealousy  as  to  every  thing  which 
might  affect  her  reputation  and  renown,  which  travellers  in  a 
foreign  country  are  wont  to  feel  as  to  the  native  land  they  have 
left  behind  them.  And  what  was  our  humiliation  at  hearing 
from  her  own  Council  Chamber,  as  from  authority,  such  per- 
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versions  of  her  pa^>t  history,  such  rej)r()achcs  upon  her  present 
condition,  such  an  abuse  of  her  jirovious  ralers,  such  ins.ii] na- 
tions as  to  her  credit,  mcli  iaipuiatious  upon  her  integrity,  auch 
an  inipeac'hnienr  of  hcv  honesty!    If  it  had  been  a  stranger  who 
had  ^aid  these  ilihigs  we  could  have  bonie  it.    No  —  let  me  not 
say  so  — •  we  could  not  have  borne  it.    If  any  citizen  of  another 
State  had  uttered  such  a  tirade  against  old  Massachusetts,  if 
a  member  of  Congress  from  any  other  part  of  the  country  bad 
indulged  in  such  reproaches  upon  her  policy  and  principles, 
we  should  have  felt,  —  every  one  of  the  Massachusetts  members 
of  Congress,  (Mr.  Parmentcr,  I  am  sure,  not  excepted,)  would 
have  felt, — that  it  must  not  pass  unanswered  and  unrebnked. 
Our  constituents,  of  both  parties,  would  not  have  held  us  guilt- 
less, for  suffering  it  to  go  by  in  silence.   But  it  was  no  stranger ; 
it  was  our  brother ;  our  fellow-citizen ;  our  chosen  Chief  Magis- 
trate, with  the  highest  honors  of  the  Commonwealth  freshly- 
cast  upon  him,  —  with  the  robes  of  office  in  their  newest  gloss 
upon  his  back.   What  a  return  for  honors  conferred!  And 
what  an  inducement,  too, — what  a  consideration,  for  a  renewal 
of  those  honors  now !   Why,  fellow-citizens,  the  citizen  of  Mas- 
sachusetts who  should  now  approach  Governor  Morton  to  lend 
him  bis  support,  as  he  presents  himself  again  for  our  suf&ages — 
after  the  libels  he  has  uttered  on  the  character  of  the  Common- 
wealth —  must  approach  him,  I  should  imagine,  in  something 
of  the  spirit  in  which  Shakspeare's  Shylock  represents  himself 
as  approaching  the  Merchant  of  Venice  to  lend  him  moneys:-— > 

"  He  sliould  bend  low,  and  in  a  bondman's  key, 
With  'bated  breath,  and  whisperiug  Inimblenesai, 
Say  this  — 

Fair  Sir,  you  spit  on  mc  on  We'1ne-=rTny  la^t, 
Yoii  spurned  me  such  a  day;  —  another  time 
You  called  me  dog,  and  for  these  court&iies 
I  *11  g^re  yon  my  vote.  You  ahall  be  our  Governor.** 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  purpose  to  enter  into  any  detailed 
analysis  of  the  late  Governor's  Message,  or  of  the  Legisla- 
tive proceedings  by  which  it  was  followed.  This  work  has 
been  done,  ably,  admirably  done,  ah-eady,  by  those  who  have 
had  far  greater  opportunities  than  myself, — by  those  who  have 
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related  things  which  they  saw,  and  part  of  which  they  were. 
Bat  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  dwelling  on  one  or  two  of  the  points 
in  the  message  of  Governor  Morton,  and  in  the  conduct  of  his 
party  in  the  Legislature,  which  have  impressed  themselves  most 
deeply  on  the  mind  of  one  who  has  looked  on  at  a  distance. 

And  first,  I  desire  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  language  of 
the  Governor,  in  relation  to  our  State  credit.  Sir,  if  there  has 
been  any  thing  as  to  which  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth 
have  fel^  and  have  had  a  right  to  feel,  a  true  and  lively  satlsfac* 
tion,  a  just  and  generous  pride,  during  the  past  ten  years,  it  has 
been  the  credit  of  Massachusetts  at  home  and  abroad.  We 
have  seen  the  scrip  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  is  well  said  in  these 
resolutions,  first  among  the  foremost  in  the  world ;  always  com- 
mending itself  to  the  confidence  of  capitalists;  often  selling 
where  no  other  scrip  could  find  a  market ;  often  sought  for 
when  it  was  not  to  be  found ;  and,  in  the  worst  of  times,  com- 
manding a  higher  price  than  that  of  any  other  State  in  the 
Union.  No  delay  to  pay  interest,  no  denial  of  the  obligation  to 
pay  principal,  elsewhere, — no  repudiation,  expressed  or  implied, 
has  sensibly  affected  its  value.  The  mildewed  ears  of  other 
States  have  not  been  able  to  blast  their  wholesome  brother  here  1 
Let  me  recount  a  little  incident,  which  is  only  one  among  a 
hundred  within  every  body's  knowledge,  to  illustrate  the  estima- 
tion in  which  Massachusetts  stock  is  held.  I  remember  being 
called  from  my  scat  by  a  distinguished  foreigner,  of  great  intel- 
ligence, last  winter,  to  converse  with  him  about  the  credit  of  the 
States ;  and  I  remember  the  pride  I  felt  when  be  told  me,  that 
after  a  careful  examination  of  the  whole  subject,  he  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  Massachusetts  stock  was  the  best  State  stodc 
in  the  world,  and  that,  although  he  had  invested  his  funds  hereto- 
fore in  the  stock  of  a  State  in  which  the  name  of  repudiation  had 
never  been  breathed,  and  where  interest  and  principal  had  always 
been  punctually  paid,  he  had  determined  to  sell  out  this  stock  at 
a  discount,  and  buy  in  Massachusetts  stock,  even  at  a  premium. 
There  was  one  other  stock,  he  did,  indeed,  say  that  he  should 
have  preferred.  It  was  not  a  State  stock,  and  the  iviention  of  it 
ill  no  degree  alloyed  niy  satisraclion  or  dhninished  niy  pride.  It 
was  the  stock  of  the  good  old  city  of  Boston,  —  which,  he  said, 
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was  the  very  best  in  the  world ;  but  as  this  oould  not  be  pro- 
cured for  love  or  money,  and  as  he  wished  to  feel  perfectly  safe 
and  easy  in  leaving  a  little  money  behind  him,  while  he  made  a 
visit  to  his  own  home,  he  was  resolved  to  obtain  the  stock  of 
Massachusetts  at  any  sacrifice  which  might  be  necessary. 

But  what  was  the  language  of  our  own  Grovernor  in  regard 
to  this  State  stock  of  ours  in  his  last  message  1  I  cannot 
refrain  from  the  expression  of  my  apprehension,  (says  he,)  that 
the  investment  of  it  (the  School  Fund)  in  the  scrip  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, may  endanger  its  ultimate  safety.''  And  he  then 
proceeded  seriously  to  submit  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature, 
whether  a  different  investment  of  that  fund  might  not  be  safer. 
Something  safer  than  the  bond  of  Massachusetts  I  Something 
more  reliable  than  the  honor  and  faith  of  the  old  Puritan  State ! 
And  this,  too,  from  one  who  has  had  the  undeserved  distinction 
of  affixing  his  signature  to  great  numbers  of  these  bonds,  as 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth !  I  trust  that  bis  wish  was  not 
father  to  this  thought!  I  trust  that  no  willingness,  no  desire,  no 
determination  to  have  thn  old  forebodings  of  himself  and  his 
party,  as  to  these  loans  of  credit,  fulfilled,  has  led  to  such  an 
expression.  I  trust  in  Heaven,  that  this  idea  has  not  been 
advanced  iu  this  message,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  doc  ti  l  nr  of 
repudiation  in  the  next!  Prepare  the  way,  do  I  sayl  With 
grief  and  shame  I  pronounce  it,  the  late  Message  of  Governor 
Morton  seems  to  me  not  only  to  have  prepared  the  way,  but  to 
have  advanced  the  doctrine  outright,  —  certainly  to  have  implied 
it,  with  a  distinctness  which  admits  of  no  misinterpretation  or 
mistake.  What  does  he  say  further,  in  reg;ird  to  this  School 
Fund  of  ours?  Let  me  read  the  very  words,  for  fear  of  being 
thought  to  inis(jnort>  or  pervert.  "Should  any  of  the  Corpora- 
tions (ho  says)  to  whom  this  scrip  has  been  loaned,  fail  to  pay 
the  interest  or  the  principal  wlien  due,  the  only  security —  mark 
it,  '•^the  cmhi  semrily"  —  which  the  School  Fund  would  have, 
would  consist  in  the  will  of  the  Legislature,  to  impose  an  annual 
tax.  to  be  paid  lo  the  several  tA)wiis  for  tlie  sui)port  of  the  town 
schools.''  Not  a  word  here  about  the  solemn  obligation  of  the 
State  to  redpern  her  scrip,  her  whole  scrip,  —  to  pay  interest 
and  principal,  both  to  the  uttermost  farthing,  whenever  and 
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wherever  due,  witboat  regard  to  the  persons  by  whom  it  is  held) 
or  the  purposes  to  which  it  may  have  been  devoted  \  Not  a 
syllable  of  all  this.  Nothing  of  that  manly,  honest)  high-toned 
assertion  of  the  inviolability  of  State  Faith,  which  has  been 
accustomed  to  be  heard,  and  which  always  ought  to  be  heard, 
from  the  high  places  of  Massachusetts.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
the  idea  is  deliberately  held  out,  that  if  the  Railroads  should  not 
pay,  the  scrip  would  become  worthless,  the  School  Fund  would 
be  lost  forever,  and  the  only  relief  for  the  cause  of  Education, 
would  rest  on  the  discretion  of  the  Legislature,  manifesting  itself 
by  annual  appropriations  in  its  behalf.  Gentlemen,  I  was  about 
to  say  that  ^is  was  repudiation  in  disguise ;  but  the  more  I 
think  of  it,  and  Ihe  oftener  I  read  it,  the  more  it  seems  to  be 
repudiation  without  any  disguise  whatever — so  plain  and  so 
palpable,  that  he  who  runs  may  read,  so  naked  and  so  unblush- 
ing, that  he  who  reads  would  almost  be  ready  to  ran ! 

Indeed,  there  is  a  refinement  on  the  common  and  ordinary 
doctrine  of  repudiation,  in  this  message  of  Governor  Morton, 
which  has  had  no  precedent,  and  which  I  venture  to  say,  will 
have  no  parallel,  elsewhere.  What  is  the  real  gist  of  this  sug- 
gestion as  to  the  School  Fnnd,  when  stripped  of  its  specious 
phraseology,  and  presented  nakedly  to  the  view  ?  It  is  nothing 
less  than  this, — that  the  State  should  take  measures,  without 
delay,  to  get  rid  of  any  of  its  own  scrip,  which  it  may  happen  to 
have  on  hand,  in  contemplation  of  voluntary  bankruptcy,  in  the 
very  view,  and  almost  witli  the  purpose  of  repudiation;  —  that 
the  State  should  put  oiY,  a*  fast  as  possible,  upon  others,  its  own 
notes  of  hand,  for  fear  thoy  should  bocome  worthless  I  What  an 
idea  is  this,  for  the  (xovernor  of  Massachusetts  to  advanco.  Why, 
the  beauties  of  modern  banking  aflford  nothing  riclier  than  this  I 
The  raciest  annals  of  modern  ftnancicriug,  furnish  nothing  ujore 
racy!  Change  the  investment  of  your  School  Fiuid,  says  the 
Governor,  and  sell  off  to  others  —  to  the  ignorant  or  unwary 
foreigner,  whose  friendship  to  your  country  and  its  liberties,  may 
have  given  hiiu  a  confidence  in  its  credit  —  your  own  stock, 
which  you  are  afraid  to  keep  yourself  I  What  a  recommenda- 
tion! And  this  under  cover  of  a  most  laudable  concern  for  Educa- 
tion and  the  Public  Schools.  In  Heaven's  name  let  not  the  holy 
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cause  of  Education  be  associated  with  such  dishonor!  Do  not 
let  it  be  heard  of,  that  our  common  schools,  the  pride  and  glory 
of  the  State,  have  been  sustained  and  saved  from  overthrow, —  if 
indeed  their  preservation  depends  at  all  upon  the  School  Fund, 
by  such  an  indirection !  Let  not,  above  all  things,  our  children 
hear  it  even  wliispeied,  that  the  funds  by  which  they  are  edu- 
cated, were  not  only  considered  unsafe  while  invested  in  the 
.  solemn  obligations  of  the  State,  but  that  the  investment  was 
changed  in  order  to  shifb  the  losses  of  State  bankruptcy  and 
State  repudiation  on  other  shoulders.  Bather  than  such  an  ex- 
ample of  dishonest  thrift  should  be  connected  with  the  sacred 
institutions  of  education,  let  the  School  Fund  perish,  and  I  had 
almost  said  the  schools  with  it.  I  would  not  undervalue  the 
cause  of  sound  scholarship,  nor  depreciate  the  importance  of  any 
foundation  for  disseminating  it  among  our  children;  but  if  the 
alternative  be  whether  the  fund  shall  be  lost  forever,  or  such  an 
act  of  dishonor  be  committed,  I  cannot  hesitate  for  an  instant. 
The  education  which  should  come  from  a  fund  so  saved,  would 
come,  like  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  to  our  first  parents, 
clothed  with  a  curse ! 

Sir,  the  character  of  our  Commonwealth  ;  its  ancient  reputa- 
tion and  renown;  its  hitherto  nnsnllied  and  nnsnspected  honesty; 
its  nnimpeachwl  and  unimpeachable  good  faith  ;  the  examples  of 
its  good  men  and  its  good  deeds; — these  are  themselves  an 
education  to  onr  ehildren  !    They  constitute  apart,  and  no  in- 
considerable i)art,  of  that  high  moral  education,  compared  with 
which  the  best  learning  of  the  schools  is  hardly  worth  the  sweep- 
ings of  the  halls  in  which  it  is  communicated.  TiSt  not  the  force  of 
thcsp  influences  and  these  examples  be  impaired.    Let  the  School 
Fund  slay  where  it  is,  and  if  there  be  any  danger — which  I  totally 
deny  —  that  repudiation  could  ever  become  the  policy  of  Massa- 
chusetts, this  very  investment  may  arrest  such  a  danger.  Our 
interest  in  education  will  come  in  aid  of  our  State  pride.  Our 
love  for  onr  children  will  mingle  with  our  love  of  honor  and  our 
obligations  of  conscience,  and  will  save  us  from  plunging  the 
State  into  such  irretrievable  disgrace.    And,  let  me  add,  that 
if  the  School  Fund  be  not  safe  in  the  scrip  of  the  State,  it  is  safe 
nowhere.  If  our  love  of  honor  ia  ouce  lost,  our  love  of  education 
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will  soon  follow.  Once  repadiate  our  honest  debts,  and)  even 
were  this  School  Fund  saved  from  the  wreck  now,  at  the  very- 
next  temptation  it  would  be  diverted  from  the  purposes  of  its 
establishment  Bepndiationi  once  admitted  and  entertained,  will 
contaminate  onr  whole  system, — will  infect  our  entire  policy.  It 
will  be  that  first  step  which  costs,  and  its  cost  will  be  our  whole 
character. 

Let  US,  then,  rebuke  the  first  suggestion  of  such  a  doctrine.  Let 
us  prove  to  Governor  Morton,  at  the  next  election,  that  be  cannot 
cast  suspicions  upon  the  good  name  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
propose  measures  which  would  more  than  justify  those  suspi- 
cions,  with  impunity.  Let  the  man  who  desires  something 
safer  than  our  State  scrip,  be  taught  that  he  must  seek  some 
safer  place  than  the  Executive  Chair  for  saying  so ! 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  course  of  remark  of  his  Excellency,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  credit  of  the  State  and  the  safety  of  the  School  Fund, 
is,  after  all,  only  a  fair  illustration  of  the  spirit  which  pervades 
his  whole  message; — a  spirit,  which  I  cannot  characterize 
in  more  courteous  terms,  than  to  say  that  it  is  one  of  unscrupu- 
lous perversion' and  misrepresentation  for  mere  party  purposes; 
a  spirit,  which  sticks  not  at  defaming  the  Commonwealth  itself, 
and  dishonoring  it  before  the  world,  for  the  sake  of  casting 
reproach  upon  other  parties  and  previous  administrations,  and 
of  attempting  to  magnify  the  merits  and  to  prolong  the  period 
of  his  own ;  a  spirit  which  seems  to  regard  truth,  honor,  faith, 
even  the  old  trophies  of  our  fathers*  glory,  every  thing,  as  indif- 
ferent save  personal  or  party  supremacy,  and  which  considers 
these  as  cheaply  purchased,  by  almost  any  amount  of  impo- 
sition and  pretence. 

We  see  this  spirit  displayed  as^ain  in  relation  to  the  annual 
expenditures  of  The  State,  —  in  that  fla^rrant  misstatement,  more 
especially,  that  the  State  had  e.\{)en(]e(]  more  than  twelve  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  dnring  the  last  eight  years,  over  and  above 
its  receipts,  and  was  actually  in  debt  to  that  amount ;  a  declara- 
tion which  has  no  other  shadow  of  trurli  to  rest  upon,  than  the 
fact  that  the  Commoiiwealrh,  during  one  of  those  eight  years, 
saw  fit  to  subscribe  for  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  stock  in  the 
Western  Eaiiroad.   And  this  act,  which  took  place  under  the 
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lead  of  one  of  Governor  Morton's  own  friends, —  now,  by  some 
extraordinary  political  legerdemain,  installed  in  (lie  ollice  which 
had  been  vacated  by  the  proscription  of  tlie  faithful  and  patriotic 
Lincoln, — this  subscription,  forsooth,  is  set  down  as  an  ordinary 
expenditure,  and  is  relied  upon  as  justifying  the  reproach  upon 
the  State,  of  having  vastly  exceeded  her  income. 

Sir,  I  have  no  idea  of  following  the  Governor  through  all  these 
exaggerations  and  perversions  on  the  subject  of  our  State 
expenditures,  but  there  is  one  view  of  these  expenditures  which 
I  desire  briefly  to  present  to  you. 

How  is  it,  let  me  ask,  how  is  it,  that  the  aggregate  of  State 
outlay  and  State  liability  have  been  so  augmented  within  the 
last  eight  or  ten  years  ?  It  has  been,  as  every  body  knows,  by 
appropriations  to  the  orection  of  Insane  Hospitals,  to  the  sup- 
port of  Asylums  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  the 
encouragement  of  our  volunteer  militia,  to  the  agricultural,  geo- 
logical, and  territorial  surveys  of  the  State,  and  to  the  con- 
struction of  that  system  of  railroads,  which  has  made  every  man 
in  the  State  the  neighbor  of  every  other  man,  and  the  State 
itself  the  neighbor  of  every  other  State.  These  have  been  the 
objects  upon  which  the  public  liberality  has  been  so  largely 
bestowed. 

Now,  Sir,  our  opponents  are  not  to  be  permitted  to  sit  on  two 
stools,  or  to  ride  on  two  hobbies  at  the  same  time.  It  is  against 
reason,  it  is  against  nature.  They  are  not  to  be  permitted  to 
justify  and  eulogize  the  object  of  an  expenditure,  and  yet  to 
disavow  and  denounce  the  expendiinre  itself.  They  must  either 
approve  both,  or  condemn  both.  They  cannot  be  permitted  to 
claim  the  credit  of  parsimony  and  liberality,  of  economy  and 
generosity,  in  the  same  breath.  They  must  either  hate  the  one 
and  love  the  other,  or  they  must  hold  to  the  one  and  despise  the 
other*  It  is  as  true  of  institutions  and  of  improvements  as  of 
individuals,  you  take  my  life  when  you  take  the  means  I  have 
to  live."  And  they  are  to  be  allowed  no  credit  for  the  existencie 
of  public  works,  on  the  strength  of  mere  rai^ne  and  indefinite 
eulogies  of  them,  after  they  arc  completed,  who  cease  not  to 
decry  the  means  by  which  alone  they  could  have  been  under- 
taken.  Let,  then,  the  friends  of  Governor  Morton  choose  which 
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horn  of  the  dilemma  they  wilL  Will  they  be  content  to  be  stig^ 
matized  as  the  enemies  of  these  noble  charities,  of  these  bene- 
ficent institutions,  of  these  magnificent  public  improvements, 
which  have  illustrated  the  policy  of  the  Commonwealth  during 
the  last  ten  years,  —  or  will  they  consent  to  take  tlieir  share  of 
the  respoiisibnity  for  whatever  of  liability  or  outlay  tliey  may 
have  cost?  One  thing  or  tlie  other  they  must  do.  And  for  one, 
as  a  Massachusetts  Whig,  I  care  not  a  straw  which,  I  wish  to 
divide  the  responsibility  of  this  portion  of  our  State  policy  with 
no  party  that  is  not  willing  — nay,  that  does  not  desire  —  to  share 
it.  It  is  as  much  as  ever  that  lam  willing  to  divide  it  with  those 
who  do.  I  adopt  the  idea  of  a  celebrated  ancirnt  lawgiver, 
who,  when  he  was  arraigned  for  extravagance,  declared  that  he 
would  gladly  submit  to  the  charge,  if  all  the  noble  works  to 
which  the  public  moneys  bad  been  appropriated  cnnld  be  in- 
scribed with  his  own  name,  instead  of  being  called  by  the  name 
of  the  city  over  which  he  had  presided !  Yes,  let  all  the  noble 
institirfions,  and  edifices,  and  enterprises,  and  improvements, 
which  have  been  aided  by  tfie  appropriations  of  State  money 
or  State  credit,  be  called  by  the  name  of  the  Whig  party,  and 
be  ndmirt(Hl  as  excliisivc^I y  the  rrsnlts  of  Whig  policy,  and  our 
oppoiuMH.H  may  carp  and  cavil  and  vail  at  the  cost  as  much  as 
tlicy  jiK'ase.  Wh}',  wliat  is  the  paltry  debt,  or  even  the  more 
consid(M'able  liability  oi' 'iMassachnsett«,  ^vluni  compared  with  the 
value  ot  the  objects  for  ^^hieh  th(>y  have  becii  incurred  and  eoii- 
tracted  i  Is  there  a  man  here,  i-  tiiere  a  man  in  Massaehnsett**, 
•who  would  undo  all  that  has  been  done  tor  the  relief  of  sutler- 
lug,  lor  the  pvomotion  of  seieut  e,  for  the  ascertainment  of  the 
real  resourecs  and  rightful  boundaries  ol  tiie  State,  and  lor  iaciii- 
tatins  the  intmcourse  of  our  citizens  and  thr;  interchange  of  their 
commodities,  for  the  sake  of  wipi»ig  oti'  the  little  debt  of  the 
State?  There  are  many  men  who  will  say  that  they  would  do 
so,  lor  mere  party  effect.  But  if  the  thing  were  possible;  if  by 
the  rubl.)ing  of  some  Aladdin's  lamp,  our  hospitals  and  asylums 
could  b(^  razed  to  the  ground,  and  tiieir  now  liap|»y  inmates  be 
remanded  to  the  der-titution  :md  tin?  dungeons  from  wliich  iliey 
have  been  rescued;  if  by  the  u;leraiicc  of  some  magic  ])hrase, 
some  ''presto — change,"  our  raiboads  could  bo  amiiiulatedj  the 
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rocks  and  hills  be  again  exalted  between  us  and  Albany,  tlio 
valleys  again  be  made  low:,  the  straight  be  made  crooked  and 
the  plain  places  rough;  is  there  a  man  in  tl^  Commonwealth 
who  would  take  the  responsibility  of  the  act,  in  order  to  cancel 
the  few  millions  of  State  bonds  which  have  been  issued  to  pay 
for  them?  Until  such  a  man  be  found,  let  us  hear  no  more  of 
these  absurd  and  hypocritical  lamentations  over  the  loans  and 
liabilities  of  Massachusetts. 

I  had  intended,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  allude  to  other  parts  of  the 
Governor's  Message,  and  to  other  features  of  the  policy  of  his 
supporters.  I  bad  proposed,  especially,  to  allude  to  that  assault 
which  was  made,  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  upon  the 
independence  of  the  judiciary  by  the  unconstitutional  act  which 
was  so  rashly  adopted  for  reducing  the  salary  of  the  Judges.  I 
wished,  also,  to  have  borne  my  humble  testimony  to  the  charac- 
ters and  qualifications  of  our  candidates  for  Governor  and 
Lieutenant-Governor,  —  Gborob  N.  Briogs  and  John  Bbed,  — 
men  with  whom  it  has  been  my  privilege  and  my  pride  to  be 
associated  in  the  Councils  of  the  Nation,  and  for  whom  I  enter- 
tain the  most  profound  respect,  as  well  as  the  warmest  personal 
regard.  But  there  will  be  opportunities  hereafter.  Other  gen- 
tlemen are  present  to  address  this  meeting,  and  I  hasten  to  make 
way  for  them.  Let  me  not  conclude,  however,  without  a  closing 
word  of  appeal.  It  has  been  quite  too  common,  I  am  aware, 
for  politicians  to  call  everything  a  crisis,  and  the  phrase  has 
almost  passed  into  a  byword.  But  critical  periods  in  the  history 
of  Commonwealths  do  nevertheless  occur,  and  it  would  be  a 
iatal  delusion,  if  we  did  not  feel  and  realize  that  such  a  period 
has  now  arrived  in  the  history  of  Massachusetts.  This  old  Com- 
monwealth, of  ours  has  hitherto  occupied  a  pmud  and  lofty 
position  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  It  has  exercised  an  influence, 
not  easily  to  be  exaggerated,  on  the  destinies  of  the  nation. 
There  has  been  a  stability  about  her  institutions,  a  steadiness 
in  the  character  of  her  people,  a  consistency  in  her  political 
course,  an  unyielding  devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  law, 
which  have  given  her  a  name  and  a  praise  in  all  the  land.  Yes, 
the  old  Pine  Tree,  from  the  earliest  day  in  which  our  Fathers 
transplanted  it  to  these  shoreef,  and  adopted  it  as  the  emblem  of 
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their  infant  llrjniblic,  has  been  seen  standing  in  ever-during  ver- 
dure,—  broken  by  no  blast  of  adversity,  withered  by  no  heat  of 
prosperity,  still  stij^king  its  roots  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  storm, 
still  lifting  its  branches  higher  and  higher  in  the  sunshine  !  But 
an  untlUal  hand  is  now  raised  against  it.  Sir,  Massachusetts 
will  cease  to  be  Massachusetts,  if  the  ])()liey  of  her  existing  ad- 
ministration shall  be  permanently  sustained.  Ilcr  name  may  be 
left,  her  place  on  the  map  may  be  unaltered,  her  territory  may  be 
unchanged,  and  the  monuments  of  the  noble  deeds  of  her  i^'athcrs 
may  still  stand  thick  on  her  bills  and  plains ;  but  if  such  a  policy 
is  to  prevail  in  her  councils,  her  glory  will  be  a  merely  historical 
glory;  her  honor  will  belong  only  to  the  records  of  the  past! 
She  wiU  cease  to  be  that  Massachusetts  which  we  have  so 
long  loved  and  respected ;  that  Massachusetts  which  has  been 
pronounced  «the  lilodel  State"  by  foreign  travellers;  that  Mas-: 
sachusetts,  which  has  extorted  the  homage  of  an  iU-disguised 
envy,  even  from  those  few  of  her  sister  States,  from  whom  she 
has  failed  in  winning  the  tribute  of  admiration  and  affection ! 

Let  us,  then,  redeem  her,  before  it  is  too  late.  Let  us  rescue 
her,  while  she  is  still  worthy  of  being  rescued.  Let  us  resolve 
to  place  her  once  more  in  a  position,  in  which  she  may  be  true 
to  herself,  true  to  her  own  character  and  her  own  children,  and 
true  to  the  whole  country !  Let  us  restore  her  now  to  a  con- 
dition, which  shall  not  only  give  assumnce  that  her  own 
Constitution  shall  be  maintained,  her  own  credit  vindicated,  her 
own  honor  upheld,  but  that  a  majority  of  her  citizens  shall  be  in 
readiness,  when  the  great  National  line  shall  be  again  formed  in 
May  next,  to  march  with  unbroken  ranks  to  their  old  place 
under  the  old  Whig  banner,  and  to  do  battle  under  whatever 
commander  may  be  selected  to  lead  us  on  to  victory ! 
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A  SPBBCH  DBUVERGD  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESBNTATiyES  OF  THE  17NI- 

TED  STATES,  JANUARY  23,  1844. 


It  seems  to  have  been  the  fortune  of  this  House  to  be 
employed,  daring  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  time  since 
the  present  session  commenoed,  in  discussing  what  are  called 
first  principles.  For  eight  or  ten  days,  not  long  since  gone 
by,  we  were  occapied  with  the  consideration  of  that  great  writ 
of  personal  liberty,  the  Biabeas  Chrpus*  And,  in  the  course  of 
that  discussion,  doctrines  were  advanced,  in  some  quarters  of 
the  House,  to  my  mind  not  a  little  strange  and  startling,  and 
upon  which  I  desired  at  the  time  to  have  made  some  comments 
But,  in  common  with  many  other  gentlemen  better  entitled  to 
a  bearing,  I  attempted  in  vain  to  obtain  the  floor  for  that  pur- 
pose* We  have  now  been  engaged,  daring  the  morning  hour  of 
many  days,  in  a  debate  on  a  second  great  principle  of  civil 
liberty,  —  the  Bight  of  Petition.  And  upon  this  subject  opi- 
nions have  been  expressed,  and  positions  maintained,  which  are 
even  more  extraordinary  and  more  startling;  and  from  which  I 
am  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  declare  my  utter  dissent 

The  idea,  that  the  right  of  petition  does  not  imply  the  right 
of  having  a  petition  received !  The  doctrine,  that  the  right  of 
the  people  to  apply  to  the  government  for  redress  of  grievances 
does  not  involve  any  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  government 
to  heed,  or  even  bear,  that  application !  The  position  which  has 
been  seriously  maintained  here,  that  all  that  was  ever  intended 
by  the  right  of  petition,  was  the  right  of  individuals  or  of  assem- 
blies to  prepare  and  sign  a  paper,  setting  forth  the  grievances 
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under  vrhich  they  are  suiTering,  and  the  redress  which  they  seek ; 
and  that  it  was  no  part  of  that  intention  to  secure  to  that  paper 
any  consideration  or  entertainment  whatever  from  those  to  whom 
it  is  addressed !  Why,  Sir,  these  doctrines  seem  to  me  about  as 
reasonable  as  it  would  be  to  contend,  that  the  privilege  of  the 
^*rit  of  Habeas  Cbrpu^  implies  no  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
officer  to  whom  it  is  directed  to  regard  or  obey  the  writ,  and  no 
daty  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  execute  or  enforce  it ;  but 
that  it  is  only  designed  to  secure  to  an  imprisoned  citizen  the 
satisfaction  of  having  the  writ  itself,  duly  signed  and  attested,  to 
amuse  himself  with  in  his  solitary  confinement, — to  meditate 
upon  by  day,  or  to  put  under  his  pillow  to  dream  upon  by  night ! 
They  seem  tome  about  as  reasonable  as  it  would  be  to  maintain, 
that  the  freedom  of  the  press  extends  only  to  the  freedom  of  the 
mechanical  enginery  of  the  press;  that  it  was  only  intended  to 
secure  the  rights  of  individual  printers  to  compose,  set  up,  and 
strike  oii^  such  matter  as  might  be  agreeable  to  them ;  but  that 
it  does  not  reach  to  the  privilege  of  publishing  or  circulating 
that  matter  after  it  is  struck  ofl !  In  a  word,  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  right  of  petition  is  really  nothing  more  than  it  has  been 
represented  to  be  by  some  of  the  honorable  members  who  have 
preceded  me  in  this  debate,  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  as  poor  a  pre- 
tence, as  miserable  a  mockery,  as  empty  and  unmeaning  and 
worthless  an  abstraction,  as  was  ever  dignified  by  a  swelling 
name  or  a  high-sounding  title ;  and  the  sooner  it  is  exptinged 
from  tiie  roll  of  civil  liberty,  the  sooner  it  ceases  to  hold  out  to 
the  ear  a  promise  only  to  be  broken  to  the  hope,  the  sooner  will 
the  people  understand  wliat  riglits  they  really  do  possess. 

Bill,  Sir,  r  de?ire  to  i^roecc'd  wivh  this  snbjeet  a  little  more 
niethodieally,  and  to  notiee  with  sometliiiie;  more  of  ))reeision 
and  oxat  tiu  tlie  argumeuts  which  have  beeu  adduced  in  favor 
of  tliese  doetrines. 

The  question  before  the  Honse  is,  whether  the  rule,  which  has 
obtained  a  most  odiiiU.-  notoriety,  in  many  quarters  of  the  conn- 
try,  under  the  name  of  the  tweiity-first  rule,  and  wliich  has  h)st 
nothitii^  of  its  oliensiveness  by  recently  assuming  the  alias  of  the 
twenty-third  rule,  shall  remain  as  one  of  the  permanent  rules 
and  orders  of  the  present  Cuiigress.   Tiiis  is  the  question  plainly 
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presented  in  the  instructions  which  hava  been  moved  by  the 
honorable  member  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Black;)  and  this  is  the 
question  no  leas  plainly  involved  in  the  simple  motion  to  recoiu- 
mit  the  report.    And  what  is  this  rule?    It  is  a  rule  providing 
thai  no  jx-titions,  resolutions,  memorials,  or  other  papers,  on  cer- 
tain enumerated  subjectf:,  shall  be  received  by  this  House,  or 
entertained  in  any  way  whatever.    Now,  Sir,  1  care  not  what 
tiiose  enumerated  subjects  are.    I  hold  it  entirely  unimportant 
to  this  argument  to  state  them.    AA^hatever  they  may  be,  the 
principle  of  the  rule  is.  in  my  judgment,  the  same.    If  this 
H(.)use  may  declare  to-day  rljat  it  will  receive  no  ])etition9  on 
one  class  of  subjects,  it  may  to-morrow  declare  that  it  will  re- 
ceive no  petitions  on  another  class  of  subjects;  and,  on  the  third 
day,  it  may  refuse  to  receive  any  petitions  at  all.  .  The  real 
inqalry  is,  have  we  a  right  to  prescribe  to  those  who  have  sent  as 
here  on  what  particnlar  subjects  t\i&r  prayers  shall  be  heard  in 
these  halls?    Is  it  within  our  prerogative  to  say  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  —  ^  Gentlemen,  you  may  assemble  together 
in  what  numbers  you  please,  to  consult  upon  what  you  may 
choose  to  consider  your  grievances;  you  may  sign  your  peti- 
tions individually  or  collectively;  you  may  adopt  resolutions  in 
your  primary  meetings,  or  in  your  legislative  assemblies ;  but  if 
those  petitions  or  resolutions  contain  any  allusion  to  this,  that, 
or  the  other  topic,  we  will  not  receive  them,  or  entertedn  them 
in  any  way  whatever  ?  " 

Sir,  I  utterly  deny  the  existence  of  any  such  right  on  our  part 
I  hold  it  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  relations  we  sustain  to  our 
constituents.  I  hold  it  to  be  unwarranted  by  any  thing  either 
in  the  reason  or  the  history  of  parliamentary  proceedings.  I 
bold  it  to  be  in  direct  conflict  with  the  spirit  and  intent  of  ex- 
press provisions  of  the  Constitution.  And  I  hold  it,  also,  to  be 
subversive  of  original,  inherent,  and  inalienable  rights  of  the 
people. 

The  honorable  member  from  Tennessee,  (Mr.  A.  V.  Brown,) 
in  justifying  this  rule,  a  few  mornings  ago,  drew  an  analogy 
from  the  relations  of  parent  and  child ;  and,  in  the  application 
of  this  analogy,  this  House  was  made  to  play  the  part  of  the 
parent,  and  the  people  were  left  to  sustain  the  character  of  the 
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child  I    It  was  a  good  illualratioii}  Sir,  of  tlie  sort  of  reasoning  by 
which  thi^  rule  must  be  defended,  if  it  is  to  be  defended  at  all. 
But  this  House  does  not  stand  in  loco  parentis  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States.    We  are  not  their  parents,  masters,  or 
gnardians.   We  are  sent  here  to  ascertain  their  wishes ;  to  carry 
out  their  will ;  to  do  their  work.   And  for  ns  to  undertake  to 
limit  their  liberty  to  address  us,  or  abridge  their  privilege  of 
being  heard  here,  on  any  subjects  on  which  they  may  choose  to  be 
heard,  is  to  reverse  entirely  our  relative  positions.  It  is  the  repre- 
sentative instructing  the  constituent;  the  agent  prescribing  terms 
to  his  principal ;  the  servant  imposing  conditions  on  the  master! 
•  I  shall  be  told  that  individual  petitioners  are  not  the  people ; 
and  that  the  rights  of  the  signers  of  petitions,  few  or  many,  are 
not  to  be  .confounded  with  the  rights  of  the  people  at  large. 
There  would  be  some  fitness  and  some  force  in  this  suggestion, 
if  we  were  considering  the  reception  of  a  single  petition,  or  of 
any  ascertained  number  of  petitions.   But  where  is  the  limit  to 
this  rule?    Where  is  the  limit  to  the  principle  of  this  rule? 
Why,  Sir,  this  rule  excludes,  practically  and  daily,  thousands 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  petitioners.    It  denies  a  hear- 
ing, practically  and  daily,  to  whole  States  —  sovereign  States 
—  speaking  throngh  the  resolutions  of  their  Ltegislatures.  The 
Journals,  I  think,  will  show  that  the  resolutions  of  four  or 
five  States  have  been  thrust  back  into  the  faces  of  their  repre- 
sentatives on  this  floor,  in  a  single  hour  of  a  single  morning. 
And  if  as  many  States  as  were  arrayed  here  the  other  day  on 
the  subject  of  General  Jackson's  fine,— seventeen,  I  think,— 
could  come  to  a  common  opinion  on  any  point  connected  with 
any  one  of  the  subjects  enumerated  in  this  rule,  —  nay,  if  all  the 
States  in  the  Union,  or  all  the  people  of  all  the  States,  could 
come,  as  they  ought  to  come,  and  as  I  believe  that  one  day  or 
other  they  will  come,  to  the  conclusion,  that  whatever  may  be  done 
with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
slave  trade  here  shall  be  no  more  tolerated,  but  that  this  metro- 
polis of  the  American  Republic  shall  be  purged  from  the  pollu- 
tion of  an  inhuman  and  abominable  trafiic, — this  rule  is  broad 
enough,  and  general  enough,  to  deny  a  hearing  to  them  all!  In 
principle,  then,  this  rule  goes  the  full  length  of  asserting  the 
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right  of  this  TTonse,  to  say  to  the  people,  to  the  whole  people  of 
the  Union — I'ome  one.  come  liII,  we  will  not  hear  you.'* 

But,  f^ays  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Rhett,) 
have  we  not  a  plenary  jjower,  under  the  Constitution,  "to  deter- 
miae  our  own  rules  of  proceeding?"    Yes,  Sir,  we  have  that 
power,  and  there  is  no  appeal  liuui  our  determination  as  to  those 
rules.    But  power  is  (uie  thing,  and  right  is  another.    We  have 
the  power  to  do  many  things  in  this  House  which  we  have  yet 
no  manner  of  right  to  do.    We  are  the  final  judges  of  the  elec- 
tions and  rclarns  of  onr  own  members.    And  if  a  majority  in 
this  House,  in  its  wilfulness  or  its  wantonness,  should  see  fit  to 
give  the  seat  in  a  contested  election  to  a  candidaic  clearly  in  a 
minority,  or  to  admit  to  a  right  of  nacmbership  on  this  floor 
persons  under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  or  who  have  resided  less 
than  seven  years  in  the  United  States,  or  persons  who  do  not 
possess  any  other  of  the  constitutional  or  legal  qualifications  of 
members, — and  something  of  this  sort  has  been  done,  as  I  think, 
at  this  very  session,     there  is  no  power  elsewhere  to  revise  or 
reverse  our  decision.    We  have  the  power,  also,  to  adopt  a  rule 
of  proceeding  by  which  the  yeas  and  nays  shall  not  be  recorded 
on  a  call  of  one  fifth  of  the  members  present,  or  shall  not  be 
recorded  at  all ;  and,  indeed,  a  majority  of  this  House  almost 
went  this  length  at  the  outset  of  the  session,  in  excluding  from 
the  records  a  full  and  intelligible  statement  of  a  question  on 
which  the  yeas  and  nays  were  demanded  and  taken.  We  have  the 
power,  too,  to  suppress  or  expunge  from  our  Journals  any  pro- 
ceedings which  we  may  not  fancy  to  have  the  people  find  recorded 
there ;  and  this  proceeding,  again,  is  not  entirely  unknown  to  this 
Capitol,  or  even  to  this  House  during  the  present  session.  But 
who  can  assert  that  we  have  any  right  to  resort  to  such  mea- 
sures, in  defiance  of  express  provisions  of  the  Constitution? 
Sir,  it  is  plaui  that  this  power  to  determine  the  rules  of  our  own 
proceeding  must  be  held  in  subordination  to  other  provisions  of 
the  Constitution,  and  must  be  exercised  also  with  a  due  regard 
to  the  rights,  the  reserved  or  inherent  rights,  of  the  people.  Our 
power  over  our  own  rules  of  proceeding  is,  indeed,  an  Irrespon- 
sible power.   But  this  consideration  should  only  make  us  the 
more  anxious  to  ascertain  what  is  its  rightful  and  constitutional 
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limit,  and  the  more  careful  to  keep  ourselves  strictly  within  that 
limit. 

It  is  contended,  however,  by  the  advocates  of  this  rule,  that  it 
is  not  inconsistent  with  any  provision  in  the  Constitution,  nor 
with  any  right  of  the  people.  The  first  article  of  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution,  it  is  said,  provides  only  that  "  Con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  abridging  the  right  of  the  people  to 
petition  the  government  for  a  redress  of  grievances ;  **  and  this 
rule  is  not  a  law.  Sir,  this  is  sticking  to  the  bark  of  the  Con* 
stitution  with  a  witness  to  it!  Can  it  be  seriously  pretended 
that  it  is  consistent  with  the  spirit  and  intent  of  this  clause,  that 
one  branch  of  Congress  should  effect,  by  a  mere  rule  of  proceed- 
ing, what  both  branches  are  prohibited  from  effecting  by  solemn 
statute  ?  If  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Pk^sident  combined,  can  pass  no  law  abridging  the  right  of  the 
people  to  petition  the  Government,  is  it  not,  a  fortiori,  incompe- 
tent for  this  House  alone  to  abridge  that  right?  But  I  deny  the 
propriety  of  this  literal  interpretation  of  the  word  law  in  the  ar-' 
tide  in  question.  The  first  article  of  amendment,  as  it  originally 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1789,  did  not  contain 
that  word.  Its  phraseology  was, — "the  right  of  the  people  to 
apply  to  the  Government  for  redress  of  grievances  shall  not  be 
infringed."  Tills  is  the  real  gist  of  the  provision.  The  Senate, 
in  incorporating  some  additional  matter  into  the  same  article, 
found  it  necessary  to  change  the  construction  of  the  sentence. 
But  it  was  a  change  of  construction  only,  and  there  is  not  the 
slightest  ground  for  the  idea,  that  any  change  of  the  sense  or 
substance  was  intended. 

Why,  Sir,  this  article  of  amendment,  with  many  others,  was 
adopted,  as  is  well  known,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  number 
of  the  State  conventions,  by  which  the  Constitution  was  origin- 
ally ratified.  Antl  in  what  terms  did  those  Stnte  cnnventions 
recommend  it?  In  what  torm«  Hid  yonr  own  Slate  of  Virginia 
propose  its  adoption  ?  Every  Ireemnn  has  a  right  to  petition, 
or  apply  to  the  LegislaUire  lor  the  redress  of  grievance?."  This 
was  thelang^nage  of  Yirgi)iia  in  1789;  and  it  was  well  said  oi  it 
by  Jndg-e  Tucker,  in  liis  appendix  to  Blackstone,  that  *'it  was 
the  language  of  a  free  people  £^serting  their  rights,"  while  the 
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language  of  the  Constitation,  he  adds,  savors  of  that  style  of 
condescension  in  which  favors  are  supposed  to  be  granted." 

Bat  we  are  told  by  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr. 
Khett,)  and  again  by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  (Mr.  Belser,) 
that  this  article  was  adopted  in  contemplation  of  a  particular 
mode  of  abridging  the  right  of  petition;  that  it  had  reference  to 
certain  old  English  Riot  Acts,  which  prohibited  the  people  from 
assembling  in  tumultuous  masses  to  petition  the  Government. 
Admit  all  that  the  gentlemen  have  said  on  this  point.  Admit 
that  the  language  of  this  article  was  derived  from  the  English 
Bill  of  Rights,  and  was  originally  aimed  at  some  particular 
restraint  upon  the  right  in  question*  What  then  ?  Is  there  any 
thing  in  the  article  which  eonfines  its  application,  now  and  at  all 
times  to  come,  to  the  particular  mode  of  abridgment  which  firat 
gave  occasion  to  it  ?  Sir,  the  phraseology  of  the  article  is  com* 
prehensive  and  general.  It  declares  that  the  right  of  petition 
shall  not  be  abridged  by  Congress;  not  that  it  shall  not  be 
abridged  in  one  way,  or  in  another  way,  but  that  it  shall  not  be 
abridged  at  ail  Gentlemen  might  as  well  contend  that  the 
general  statute  of  murder  was  only  designed  to  prevent  and 
punish  those  kinds  of  homicide  which  were  in  vogue  when  the 
statute  was  passed,  as  to  contend  that  this  article  of  the  Consti- 
tution w^as  only  inl  ended  to  prohibit  those  modes  of  abridging 
the  right  of  petition  which  were  eonteniplated  at  the  time  of  its 
adoption.  T'^pon  this  ])rineii)le,  il'  any  ingenious  viiluin  could 
only  discover  some  new  niodt-  of  putting  un  end  to  human  lite, 
it  would  be  "killing  —  no  murder!"  Such  a  principle  would 
make  a  farce  of  all  Iegi?*Iution. 

But  the  honorable  hk  inljer  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Belser)  has 
discovered  sundry  instance^  in  which  the  British  House  of  Com* 
mons  have  refused  to  receive  petitions,  and  have  even  passed 
rules  tor  retuising  to  receive  them.  And  upon  this  disco\ery  he 
has  i'onnded  what  he  seemed  to  consider  a  most  triumphant  argu- 
rnenl  in  tavor  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  rule  ot  this  House. 
The  ari;ninent,  if  I  understand  it,  is  this:  that  the  refusal  to 
receive  petitions  at  discretion,  was  a  well-knowii  practice  of  the 
British  Parliament  before  the  adoption  ot'our  Constitnrion ;  that 
the  Irariiers  of  the  Coasiilution  must  iiavu  understood  and  con- 
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templated  that  practice ;  and  that,  therefore,  in  default  of  any 
express  allusion  to  it,  there  is  no  reason  for  imagining  that  it 
was  intended  to  be  reached  or  remedied  by  the  article  of  amend- 
ment in  qaestion. 

Now,  sir,  I  disagree  to  this  argument  altogether.  I  deny  the 
correctness,  both  of  the  premises  and  of  the  conclusion.  I  main- 
tain, in  precise  opposition  to  it,  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  right 
to  present  petitions  to  the  Government,  including  the  right  to 
have  these  petitions  received,  was  an  old,  original,  inherent  right 
of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  acknowledged  and  allowed  from 
a  time  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  con- 
trary. I  maintain,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  framers  of  our 
Constitution  understood  and  appreciated  this  inherent  right  I 
maintain,  in  the  third  place,  that  the  refusal  to  receive  petitions 
in  certain  cases,  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  was  an 
exception  to  the  general  principles  and  general  practice  of  that 
body,  arising  out  of  circumstances  peculiar  to  those  cases,  and 
furnishing  no  justiiication  for  the  rule  which  is  under  considera- 
tion here.  And  I  maintain,  in  the  fourth  place,  that  there  is 
abundant  reason  for  the  assurance,  that  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution would  have  been  the  last  persons  in  the  world  to  sanction 
such  refusals,  or  to  consider  them  as  in  any  degree  funn'shing 
precedents  for  us  to  follow.  I  am  aware.  Sir,  that  it  is  not  often 
easy  to  prove  the  affirmative  of  propositions  of  this  kind.  But 
if  the  House  will  bear  with  me  a  few  moments,  I  think  1  can 
show  them,  at  least,  that  I  do  not  speak  without  book. 

And  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  had  a  whole  morning  before  me, 
instead  of  the  rapidly  flying  remnant  of  a  little  hour,  I  might 
bring  to  the  roiiuMubiiuu-c  of  gontlpmpii  not  a  few  passages  of 
Enijlish  liistory  of  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  character. 
I  might  go  hiivk  to  Ihor^r  great  eutilliets  for  civil  liberty  in  the 
Old  World,  two  eenturies  ago,  by  which  our  fathers  were  exer- 
cised and  in.sTrnctcd  lor  its  estabiisliment  in  tlie  New.  T  might 
refer  to  days,  on  which  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  eiti- 
zens  w^ere  seen  agoing  up  to  Parliament,  e7i  'masse,  to  present 
their  petitions  for  redress;  days,  when  the  constituents  of  the 
jiiimovtal  Jolni  Manipden  were  seen  riding  up  from  Buckingham- 
shire, each  one  with  a  copy  of  a  famous  protest  which  they  had 
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adopted  in  his  hatband)  to  petition  against  ship-money,  and  to 
demand  the  release  from  imprisonment  of  their  gallant  and  glo- 
lions  Representative;  daysj  when  fifteen  thousand  women,  headed 
by  the  wife  of  an  honest  brewer,  were  seen  wending  their  way 
with  a  petition  to  the  very  doors  of  the  House  of  Commons;  and 
when  those  doors  were  thrown  open  to  receive  them  1  And  what 
was  the  moral  of  those  scenes?  Sir,  in  those  days  the  champions 
of  the  popular  cause  relied  greatly  on  the  exercise  of  this  right 
of  petition  to  strengthen  them  in  their  straggles  against  the  en- 
croachments and  exactions  of  the  Crown.  Petitions  to  the 
Parliament  and  petitions  to  the  King  were  then  among  the  most 
important  instruments  of  the  popular  movement.  There  was 
even  a  time  when  the  friends  of  freedom  assumed  the  parfy 
name  of  Petitioners,  and  when  the  friends  of  prerogative  and 
power  were  known  by  the  name  of  Abhorrers — abhorrers  of  peti- 
tions! and  these  names  of  Petitioners  rikI  Abhorrers  were  as 
common  and  as  general  as  Whig  and  Tory  afterwards  were, 
and  designated  respectively  the  same  party  divisions.  And  there 
is  one  little  anecdote  of  those  days,  which  I  cannot  forbear  recit- 
ing with  greater  exactness.  It  is  the  anecdote  of  a  man,  whose 
real  name  is  not  recorded  on  the  page  of  history,  but  who  gave 
a  name  to  himself  which  w^ili  not  soon  be  forgotten ;  a  man 
who  seems  to  have  foreshadowed  something  of  the  indomi- 
table spirit  on  the  subject  of  the  right  of  petition,  which  has 
been  so  of'tnn  manifested  on  this  iloor  by  my  honored  and  vene- 
rable colleague  {_Mr.  Adams:)  a  man  who  went  in  pciHon  inro 
the  very  prpi^ence  oi"  Iving  (  "liarles  I,,  and  presented  to  him  a 
petition,  compiaiiiing  of  some  act  oi  ()i)pvession  and  demanding 
redle^^s.  "How  dare  you,"  said  the  lung,  "present  nn>  sueli  a 
petition?"  "May  it  j>lease  yonr  Majesty,"  said  the  man,  "my 
name  i>  DareP  lie  was  rewio'ded  tor  iii^  l)oidne>s.  not:  as  my 
vcnerabLe  colleague  was  on  a  well-rcmenibcred  occasion,  by  a 
resolution  of  censure  or  impeachment,  (tclnm  imheJle.  sine  iclu  !) 
but  by  a  lieavy  fine  and  a  long-etnilinueil  imi>ri-o!ninjni,  Tf  I 
rernendier  riffht.  Sir,  the  first  child  boni  in  llie  Jann'stown  colony 
was  el  I  l  istened  -  Virginia  Dnrep  and  perhaps  the  name  was  in 
honor  ot  this  stoui  and  bimdy  old  upiiolder  of  the  right  of  peti- 
tion! Tiiis  supposition,  iiowever,  would  involve  a  slight  ana- 
34 
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chroniani)  I  fear,  and  must  therefore  be  abandoned.  I  fear 
still  more  that  most  of  the  Dare  family  of  Vii^inia  of  the 
present  day  would  be  disposed  to  renounce  and  disown  such  a 
namesake. 

But  these  historical  reminiscences,  pertinent  as  they  are,  do 
not  come  near  enough  to  the  point,  to  answer  the  purpose  of  my 
argument;  and  I  proceed  to  cite  a  r  ase  which  will  more  dearly 
sustain  the  exact  positions  I  have  laid  down. 

In  the  year  1668,  one  Mr.  Thomas  Skinner  presented  a  peti- 
tion to  the  British  House  of  Lords,  complaining  of  certain 
oppressive  acts  of  the  East  India  Company.   These  acts  were 
properly  cognizable,  it  would  seem,  by  the  ordinary  courts  of 
law.    But  the  Lords,  notwithstanding,  determined  to  assume 
jurisdiction,  and  decide  upon  tiitm  for  themselves.    The  East 
India  Company  thereupon  presented  a  petition  to  tbe  House  of 
Commons,  complaining  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  denying 
their  right  to  j>rococd  in  the  premises.    The  Lords  immediately 
took  umbra£,'^e  at  Ibis  petition,  as  libellous  and  scandalous,  as  a 
breach  of  their  privilege  niid  an  encroachment  npon  their  prero- 
gative, and  proceeded  to  punish  Sir  Samuel  Bernardi^lon  and 
other  member^  of  the  com  puny  by  fine  and  inlpri^on^le^t.  A 
long  and  angry  dispute  ibfthw  iih  arose  between  the  two  branches 
of  Parliament  on  this  particular  point :  —  how  fur  peiitions  which 
were  presented  in  the  House  of  formnons  could  !)e  talcen  notice 
of  in  the  House  of  Lords  or  eisewherc  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  this 
dispute,  tlie  riglit  tif  petition  generally  uiKlerw^ent  a  strict  and 
thorough  investigation.    Elaborate  reports  were  made  on  both 
sides,  and  sundry  resolutions  were  adopted.    T  tind  no  detailed 
record  of  the  reports,  but  among  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Commons  were  the  loUowing  : 

"  Thnf  it  is  an  inhei-ent  right  of  every  commoner  of  England  to  prepare  and  present 
petitions  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  case  of  grievouces,  and  of  the  House  of  Coui- 
moDB  to  receive  the  same." 

**It  hath  been  always,  time  oat  of  mind,  Ae  conetant  and  uneonttorerted  nsage  and 
custom  of  the  TTowse  of  Commons  to  have  petitions  presented  to  them  from  com- 
moners, in  case  of  giievancei  pubUu  or  private;  in  evidence  ivhereof,  it  i&  one  of  the 
first  works  that  is  done  hy  the  House  of  Commons,  to  appoint  a  Grand  Committee  to 
receive  petitions  and  informations  of  grievances." 

•'In  case  men  should  lie  p'iTii«haMe  in  othr^r  co'trf?  for  prepnnng  and  presenting 
petitions  for  redress  of  grievances  to  the  Hou^e  of  Commons^  it  may  discourage  and 
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deter  Hu  Majesty's  subjects  from  seeking  retire?:}  of  their  grievances,  and  by  that  means 
frustr&te  the  mein  and  principal  end  for  which  FarUaments  were  ordained." 

Sir,  wliat  ruUci-  cvldciK-e  couid  be  given,  what  stronger  iv.<il' 
mony  nddnwd,  of  tin-  luiportance  wliich  was  attar-hed  in  those 
early  days  to  thi.s  inherent  riglit  of  j^eiilion.  or  o(  the  inviolable 
panciity  which  belonged  to  it !  What  bigniiicance  there  is  in 
the  fact  here  stated,  that  "  it  \p  one  of  the  first  works  that  is 
doue  by  the  liouisc  of  ('oninions.  lo  appoinl  a  grand  conirnilAee 
to  receive  petitions  and  informations  of  grievances!"  What  an 
emphasis  in  the  idea  that  "  it  nmy  discourage  and  deter  His 
Maj('-^( y's  subject??  from  seeking'  redress  of  iheir  grievances,  and 
by  that  means  frustrate  the  iimin  and  principal  end  for  which 
Parliaments  were  ordained!"  1  imagine  that  no  gentleman 
will  desire  further  evidence  as  to  the  first  proposition  which  I 
undertook  to  establish. 

Bat  where  is  the  evidence  that  onr  fathers  regarded  this  right 
of  petition  in  the  same  light  ?   Why,  Sir,  it  so  happens  that  in 
the  Congress  of  1780,  by  which  the  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tation  were  agreed  upon,  this  first  article  of  amendment,  which 
is  in  controversy  in  this  debate,  was  the  subject  of  some  discus- 
sion.  The  adoption  of  it  was  opposed  by  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  that  Congress.   Bat  on  what  grounds  was  it  opposed  ? 
Was  it  on  the  idea  which  has  been  held  out  in  this  debate,  that 
it  would  be  unbecoming  in  a  free  and  sovereign  people  to  pre- 
sent themselves  in  the  attitude  of  petitioners  to  this  House? 
Was  it  on  the  ground  that  the  right  of  petition  was  not  an 
American  right,  as  was  suggested  by  a  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, I  think,  during  the  last  Congress  ?   No.    Our  fathers 
of  that  day  were  fresh  from  the  great  conflicts  and  controversies 
of  the  Revolution,  and  they  understood  what  American  rights 
were,  too  well  to  broach  such  an  idea  as  that   It  was  opposed 
on  the  groimd  that  the  right  of  petition  already  existed,  and 
needed  no  new  assertion.   It  was  said  that  it  was  "  a  self-evi- 
dent, inalienable  right,  which  the  people  possessed."   It  wai9 
said  that  **  it  would  never  be  called  in  question."   While,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  contended  by  the  advocates  of  the  amend- 
ment, that,  although  it  was  **a,n  inherent,  existing  right,"  it 
would  be  well,  from  its  very  value,  to  give  it  the  additional  force 
and  solemnity  of  a  constitutional  sanction. 
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The  committee  who  framed  (his  i«port  (said  Mr.  Benson)  proceeded  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  these  rights  belonged  to  the  people.  They  conceived  them  to  be  inherent, 
and  all  tliat  they  meant  to  provide  agtdnst  was  their  being  infnnged  by  the  govern- 
ment." 

Need  I  add  any  thing  more,  Sir,  on  the  second  proposition 
which  I  undertook  to  maintain  ? 

Let  me  hasten,  then,  to  the  principle  of  reception,  and  to  those 
instances  of  refusal  to  receive,  which  have  been  cited  by  the 
honorable  member  iirom  Alabama. 

And  first  let  me  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  House  a  fact  of  no 
little  significance  upon  this  point  of  my  argument,  which  I  find 
in  the  history  of  the  East  India  Company  case,  already  referred 
to.  Among  the  other  resolutions  reported  to  the  House  of  Com* 
mons  on  that  occasion,  was  one  in  these  words : » 

"  That  it  is  the  undoubted  right  and  privilege  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  jadgo 
and  determine  tonehing  the  nature  and  matter  of  snch  petitions,  how  far  they  are  fit  or 
unfit  to  be  reoeired." 

T  can  iniagiiip,  Mr.  Spcalcer,  the  irininphant  torse  in  which 
this  resolution  would  lm\o  been  introductHl  to  the  jioiice  of  the 
House,  had  it  falhai  iiuder  the  eye  of  ariv  oiio  of  the  advocates 
of  the  rule  tinder  debate.  .1  confess  that,  at  lir.-^t,  T  was  not  a 
little  perplexed  by  it  myself.  Tiue.  it  was  open  to  the  vemnrk, 
that  it  was  reported  in  tlu^  spirit  of  a  prote.-t  ag'ainst  the  assump- 
tion of  the  House  of  Lords;  and  tlie  other  re-olutions,  by  which 
it  was  preceded  and  followed,  gave  ample  reason  lor  believing, 
that  it  w^as  only  desii,n!ed  to  deny  the  right  of  any  body  but 
tliemsclves,  to  judge  as  to  peririons  presented  to  the  Commons, 
how  far  they  were  fit  or  unlit  to  be  received.  Si  ill,  the  language 
of  the  resolution,  as  I  have  read  it,  is  certainly  nut  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  doctrines  1  hav(-  mnlertulven  To  establish;  and  T 
plainly  perceive  the  saiislaciion  with  vvijic-li  it  has  been  heard  in 
sonic  quarters  oC  the  House.  But  what  w  ill  gentlemen  say 
when  they  learn  that  before  this  resolution  was  adopted,  the 
word  "received"  was  stricken  out,  upon  formal  motion,  and  the 
word  "retained"  inserted  in  its  place!  This,  Sir,  is  the  fact. 
Here  is  the  record  of  it*  And  no  better  proof  could  be  fur- 
nished than  is  found  in  this  deliberate  change  of  phraseology, 


*  See  note  on  page  411. 
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that  those  who  made  it  were  nnwiUing,  after  asserting  so  em* 
pbaticaUy  the  iaberent  right  of  every  commoner  of  England  to 
present  petitions,  to  abridge  md  even  annihilate  that  nght  in 
the  next  breath,  by  arrogating  to  themselves  an  unlimited  right 
of  judgment,  how  far  these  petitions  were  fit  or  imfit  to  be  re- 
ceived. They  claimed  only  the  right  to  judge  how  far  they 
were  fit  to  be  retained ;  and  to  retain,  I  need  not  say,  ex  vi  ier- 
mmii  implies  reception. 

But  how  is  it  with  the  examples  which  have  been  cited  of  a 
direct  refusal  to  receive  in  later  days,  and  with  the  standing 
rules  of  the  House  of  Commons  under  which  these  examples 
have  occurred  ? 

Tt  is  trnp,  Sin  that  two  rules  of  this  character  were  adopted  by 
that  body  more  than  a  century  ago.  One  of  them  1o  the  eflect, 
"that  tiiey  would  receive  no  petitions  against  a  bill,  aetnally 
pending,  for  iinj)Osing  taxes  or  dnties.''  The  other,  "that  they 
would  receive  no  petitions  for  grants  or  appropriations  of  money 
relating  to  publie  service  not  recommended  by  the  Crown." 
Now,  these  are  the  only  rules  of  the  kind  wliich  have  ever  been 
known  to  the  parliamentary  proceedings  of  England ;  and  all 
the  eases  in  which  petitions,  respectful  in  their  terms,  have  been 
refused  a  reception,  are  found  to  be  ranged  under  the  authority 
of  these  two  rules.  And  how  am  I  to  substantiate  my  position, 
that  these  rules  are  exceptions  to  the  general  ))rinei})les  and 
general  practice  of  J^arliament,  and  iurnish  no  juslilleation  of  the 
rule  of  this  House?  I  shall  summon  to  my  aid,  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  great  authority  upon  all  (piestions  of  parliamentary 
proceeding,  Mv.  Hatsell;  from  whose  well-known  work  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson compiled  his  Manual,  and  to  whom  the  highest  acknow* 
ledgments  are  paid  in  the  preface  to  that  Manual.  Let  Mr. 
Hatsell  explain  these  rules,  and  the  reasons  of  them,  in  his  own 
words,  and  then  let  us  hear  what  he  has  to  say  in  addition :  — 

♦«  sp'-"  from  foregoing  instances,  particnlarly  from  the  prf»rc''lt^nt«  which  are 
cited,  aud  read  on  tlic  lOtU  q£  April,  1733,  tlmt  very  soon  aftei-  tlie  licrolutlou,  the 
House  found  it  necessaty  to  establish  a  rule,  '*  that  they  would  not  racetve  any  petition 
against  a  bill,  then  depending,  for  imposing  a  tax  or  dnQr."  The  principle  upon  which 

tins  rule  was  aloj.ted  appears  to  be  this,  —  that  a  tax  generally  extending  in  its  effect 
over  every  pari  of  tl;c  kir.'idorn.  and  more  or  less  affcctin;:'  every  inr:liriilti;\l.  anil  in  its 
xiature  uecessariiy  and  intcniioQally  imposiug  a  burden  upon  the  peujjiu,  it  cau  answer 
34  • 
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no  end  or  purpose  whatever  for  my  set  of  petitioners  to  state  these  consequences  as  a 
grievance  to  the  House.  The  House  of  Commons,  before  tbey  come  to  a  i-e&olutioa 
which  imposes  a  tax,  cannot  but  know  that  it  tmj  very  sensibly  affect  the  commerce 
or  mamifaefure  upon  irhich  the  dnf}*  is  laid;  but  tliey  cannot  ijermit  the  inconvenience 
that  may  possiWy  be  broui^lit  upon  a  particular  branch  of  trade  to  vrcicli  w'nh  tlipm, 
when  put  in  tiie  balance  with  those  advantages  which  are  iiiieiuled  to  i-esult  to  the  whole, 
which  the  public  necessities  of  the  State  demand  firom  diem.  For  those  reasons 
it  has  been  thought  better,  and  more  candid  to  the  persons  petitioning,  at  once  to  refuse 
receiving  their  petition,  rather  than  by  receiving  it  to  give  countenance  to  the  applica- 
tion, and  to  mislead  the  petitioners  into  an  idea,  that  in  consequence  of  their  petition 
the  Honse  of  Commons  wonld  desist  from  the  tax  propossed,  and  impose  another,  which, 
thoogh  it  might  be  lees  &3t  by  that  branch  of  trade,  might  be  more  oppressive  to  some 
other  branch. 

'  "Upon  an  accurate  examination  of  the  numerous  precedents  cited  on  the  Itith  of 
April,  17d3,  (in  &vor  of  the  doctrine  which  was  then  laid  down  by  Mr.  Sandys,  and 
those  who  supported  the  petition  of  the  dty  of  London)  out  of  seventy-nine  cases 

wJiieh  "wore  then  prodncct!  nnd  read,  it  will  be  fnnnil  tlirre  arc  Inrt  tbrpp  ivhi-'i  npply 
to  this  question.  Tlie  iirst  of  these  is  the  petition  against  a  bill  for  impo&ing  a  duty  of 
ten  per  cent,  ad  vahrm  spon  the  woolen  manuflusture  in  the  year  1696-7.  The  reso- 
lution of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  upon  this  point  brought  such  a  cloud  of 
petitions  from  all  [lari.s  of  fhn  kingdom  —  not  only  from  those  who  were  iinnicdiniely 
concerned  in  the  woolen  trade,  but  from  others  who  thought  they  might  be  ultimately 
aiTected  by  it— >  that  it  was  thought  ad  viable  not  even  to  present  the  bill.  And  in  the 
very  next  session,  in  April  and  June,  1698,  the  House,  having  felt  the  inconveniency 
resulting  from  admitting  these  petitions,  peremptorily  refused  to  receive  the  petitions 
which  were  then  offered  against  the  taxes  at  that  time  depending." 

In  the  following  note  to  this  passage,  the  rule  is  still  farther 
explained :  — 

"What  Mx.  Winninglon  ^terwarda  said  in  the  debate  upon  the  petition  against  tlie 
Inll  reladng  to  the  trade  of  the  sugar  colonies,  proved  true  upon  this  occasion.  '  If  we 
were  to  receive  alt  petitions  against  bills  that  arc  brought  in  for  tiie  laying  on  of  nny 
new  duties,  there  would  be  such  tnultitndcs  of  them  scroinst  every  such  bill,  that  the 
nation  might  be  undone  for  want  of  an  ininiediute  supply  for  the  public  UM,  whilst  we 
are  sitting  to  hear  frivolous  petitions  against  bUls  brought  in  for  granting  that  supply.' 
Commons  Debates,  voL  vU.  p.  810.  This  reasoning  does  not  apply  to  the  recinving 
petitions  wliich  desire  the  repeal  or  alteration  of  taxes  imposed  in  any  former  <je=sion ; 
no  public  service  is  delayed  by  receiving'  and  considering  mak  petitions;  nor  can  tite 
time  of  the  Honse  be  employed  more  properly  Aan  in  endeavoring  to  lighten  the  bur- 
dens which  have  been  necessarily  imposed  upon  the  people,  by  introdndng  such  regu- 
lation*^, in  the  mnnnfr  of  collecting  the  taxp«.  experience  shall  point  out ;  or  even 
by  repealing  taxes,  in  instances  where  no  regulation  can  make  them  Ht  to  be  continued." 

And  now  let  us  hear  Mr.  Hatsell*8  account  of  the  second  of 
these  rules :  — 

The  great  number  of  petitions  that  were  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  session  which  began  in  October,  170&,  from  persons  dth« 
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eUiming  an  airear  of  pay  as  officers,  or  maluiig  some  other  demaind  upon  the  puUic, 

rnnd.'  it  Jipofs^ary  for  th<»  Hoti-se  to  pnt  some  restriction  upon  these  applications;  which, 
their  being  often  promoted  hy  members  who  were  frieuds  to  the  parties,  iuid  carrying 
mth  them  the  appeoraaoe  of  joatice  or  of  charity,  induced  the  rest  of  the  House  to 
wiah  well  to,  or  at  most  to  be  indifferent  to  their  success ;  and  by  this  means  large  sums 
■were  granted  to  private  persons,  iniprovidently,  and  sometimes  without  sufficient 
gi-onnfl«!.  Voiy  eruiy,  tlicivforc,  in  the  next  session,  on  the  Ilth  of  nccctnbcr,  1706, 
before  any  pelitious  oi'  tliis  sort  could  be  again  ottered,  tlie  lluusc  came  to  a  rcsulmioa 
*^that  they  would  receive  no  petition  for  any  sum  of  money  relating  to  public  service, 
tmtwhat  is  recommended  from  the  Crown.'  This  resolution  not  being  at  that  time  made 
ft  standing  ordcfj  had  no  cfFect  beyond  the  session  in  which  it  was  pixsscd,  so  fliftt  soon 
at'ter  the  same  practice  returned  again  j  and  (the  same  mi»chiefii  re^uUing  from  it)  the 
House,  upon  the  11th  of  June,  1713,  ordered  the  resolution  of  the  11th  of  December 
to  be  read,  and  declared  it  to  be  a  standing  order  of  the  Hou!ic.  From  this  time, 
^vhenover  smy  petition  wiiirh  desires  relief  by  public  mr>T!f>y  is  ofT^/rr-d.  or  nny  motion 
made  to  this  purpose,  before  the  Speaker  putij  the  question  for  bringing  up  the  peti« 
(ion,  it  has  been  the  practice,  in  conformity  to  this  order,  that  the  recommendation  of 
the  Crown  should  be  s^^ified  by  some  member  authorized  so  to  do :  and  if  the  Chan- 
cellor of  ihc  Ex(  (u  qTirr  nr  person  usually  authorized  by  the  Cio  vn,  <I  m  lines  tO  Signify 
this  recommendation,  tiic  House  cannot  properly  remve  the  petition.  It  has  some* 
times  happened  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has,  from  motives  of  humanity, 
and  in  order  not  to  preclude  the  Hotisc  from  taking  a  petition  under  their  consideration, 
given  the  recommendation  of  tlio  Crown,  iti  rn^es  of  which,  even  at  the  time,  he  ac» 
knowledged  his  disapprobation.  Xhts  eouduct,  from  whatever  motives  it  may  proceed, 
is  not  to  he  approved  of.  It  destroys  the  meaning  a,nd  spirit  of  the  order,  and  reduces 
it  to  a  mere  form.  'She  resolution  of  the  11th  of  Becemher  has  no  other  intention 
than  to  transfer  the  responsibility  of  receiving  or  refusing  the  petition  from  the  House 
to  the  Ministers  of  the  Cro'-vn.  Unlo-=,  ihcrcforc,  thr-  Miniptrrs  wi'!  tlo  t]:f:ii'  ilntv,  hy 
examining  into  tlie  nature  oi'  tlio  ciaiui,  and  the  proprieiy  of  grantin^^  any  relict  j  and 
if  they  find  the  application  unfounded,  will  have  the  courage  to  inform  the  House  of 
the  r  suit  of  their  opinion — it  would  he  better  that  the  standing  order  shonld  be 
repealed,  and  the  House  shonld  be  left  to  act  in  these,  as  in  other  drcumstauces,  with- 
out restraint  or  control." 

It  will  be  perceived,  Sir.  from  those  passage-;,  ilmi  jieitlier  of 
these  rules  of  the  British  Parliament  sp  the  length  of  the  rule 
of  this  House.  Neither  of  them  provides  iliul  petitions  of  a 
certain  class  shall  not  be  received  at  any  time,  or  under  any 
circumstances,  or  be  entertained  in  any  way  whatever.  The 
first  declares  only  that  petitions  against  a  tax  bill  shall  not  be 
received  while  that  bill  is  actually  pending;*  and  this,  on  the 
groimd  that  the  nation  might  be  undone  for  want  of  an  initiie- 
diale  supply  for  Uif  public  service,  while  Parliament  was  occu- 
pied in  hearing  peiiiionis  against  some  particular  mode  of  rai^ting 

*  This  rule  has  been  discontinued  by  the  House  of  Commons  within  a  few  years 
past 
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that  supply.  And  It  is  expressly  admitted  that  petitions  for  the 
lepeal  or  alteration  of  these  same  taxes  may  snbseqnently  be 
received.    The  second  of  these  rules  stops  equally  short  of  an 

entire  exclusion  of  a  certain  class  of  petitions.  Its  whole  inten- 
tion and  operation  155  to  throw  upon  the  ministry  the  responsi- 
bility of  ail  appropriations  of  pnblio  money.  Tt  snbstantially 
refers  all  the  petitions  to  which  it  relates  to  the  advisers  ot  the 
Crown,  (themselves  members  of  Parliament.)  and  makes  them 
a  eomniittee  to  receive  and  consider  them.  And  it  exj)ressly 
provides  that,  with  tlieir  indorsemeni,  these  very  petitions  shall 
be  received  and  considered  l)y  tlie  Idonse.  What  sort  of  analogy 
is  there  between  rules  like  the.^e  and  a  rule  which  declares  that 
petitions  on  certain  enumerated  topics  shall  not  be  received  at 
any  time,  or  under  any  drcumstanoeS)  or  be  entertained  in  any 
way  whatever  ? 

But  what  does  IVfr.  Hatsell  pay  farther  on  the  subject  of  these 
rules?  "The  House,"  he  says,  in  (commenting  on  one  of  them, 
"ought  to  be  particularly  cautious  not  to  be  ov(m-  rigid  in  extend- 
ing this  rule  beyond  what  th(^  practice  of  their  ancestors  in 
former  times  can  justify  them  in.  To  receive,  and  hear,  and 
consider  the  petitions  of  (heir  fellow-suljjects,  when  presented 
decenlly,  and  containing  no  matter  intentionally  oli'ensive  to  the 
House,  is  a  duly  incumben;  upon  thenij  antecedent  to  all  rules 
and  orders  that  may  liavc  been  instituted  lor  their  own  conven- 
ience. Justice  and  the  laws  of  their  country  demand  it  from  theai.'' 

Here,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  laid  down,  in  the  clearest  and  noblest 
phraseology,  —  in  words  which,  after  the  principles  that  have  so 
often  been  advanced,  and  the  practice  which  has  so  long  pre^ 
vailed  here,  ought  to  be  emblazoned  in  letters  of  gold  upon  every 
column  in  this  hall,  and  to  be  suspended  on  a  scroll  of  silver  from 
the  very  beak  of  the  eagle  above  your  head, — the  true  parlia- 
mentary and  constitutional  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  petitions. 

But,  before  enlarging  upon  this  idea,  I  must  say  a  few  words 
in  defence  of  the  fourth  proposition  which  I  promised  to  prove, 
namely,— > that  there  is  abundant  reason  for  believing  that  the 
framers  of  our  Constitution  would  have  been  the  last  persons  to 
acquiesce  in  the  exceptions  to  this  doctrine  which  are  contained 
in  the  two  special  rules  which  have  just  been  cited.   Why,  3ir, 
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is  it  forgotten  that  oar  fathers  had  some  experience  of  their  own 

on  this  subject  of  the  reception  of  petitions  ?  Is  it  forgotten  that 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  itself,  after  reciting  the  various 
oppressions  to  which  the  American  Colonies  had  been  subjected, 
goes  on  to  state,  that  in  every  stage  of  these  oppressions,  we 
have  petitioned  for  redress  in  the  most  humble  terms ;  our  re- 
peated petitions  have  been  answered  by  repeated  injury?  "  Is 
it  forgotten  that  Patrick  Henry,  of  Virginia,  in  tliat  celebrated 
speech,  which  is  at  the  tongue^s  end  of  every  schoolboy  in  the 
Union,  and  in  which  he  comes  to  the  stern  and  startling  conclu- 
sion, "we  must  fight/*  presents  it  as  the  very  climax  of  his 
description  of  the  unbearable  grievances  of  that  day,  "we  have 
petitioned,  we  have  remonstrated,  we  have  supplicated :  our 
petitions  have  been  slighted,  our  remonstrances  disregarded,  and 
we  have  been  spurned  with  contempt  from  the  foot  of  the  throne?  '* 
It  is  an  liistorieal  fact  that  the  petitions  of  our  fathers  were  refused 
a  reception  in  ilio  JJriii^h  Parliament.  And  on  what  i,n-ound 
were  they  refused  ?  T'pon  what  principle  were  they  denied  a 
hearing,  or  any  entertaiinneni  whatever  ?  8ir,  it  was  in  con- 
formity with  these  very  precedents  wliicli  have  been  cittnl  here 
80  triumphantly !  It  w^as  under  these  very  rnh  s  wliich  are 
appealed  to  so  confidently  in  justification  o£  our  rule!  Here  is 
the  record  of  the  fact :  — 

"On  the  tatli  of  February,  1?65,  a  petition  of  Mr.  Montague,  agent  for  Virginia, 
and  a  petition  from  Co nriprticut,  and  another  from  the  inhabitants  of  Carolina,  against 
the  bill  then  depending,  for  imposiug  a  stamp  duty  in  America,  being  offei'ed,  upon  the 
question  for  bringing  diem,  up,  it  passed  in  the  negative." 

And  now  will  any  geailenian  undertake  to  maitiiaia  that  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  inte  nded  to  give  their  assent  to 
priticiples,  under  which  their  own  petitions  against  the  Stamp 
Act  were  refused  a  reception  ?  Will  any  gentleman  rely  on  these 
preccdentf^,  ^^  hile  the  words  of  i'airiek  Henry  and  the  language 
of  the  DcL'larulion  are  .still  fresh  in  hia  memory  ?  No,  Sir,  I  am 
bure  I  need  not  urge  this  point  further. 

Let  rnc  recur,  then,  for  a  moment,  to  the  adinindde  exposition 
of  Mr.  Hatsell :  "  To  receive,  and  hear,  and  consider  the  peti- 
tions of  their  fellow-subjects,  when  presented  decently,  and 
containing  no  matter  intentionally  oflfensive  to  the  House,  is  a 
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duty  incumbent  upon  them,  antecedent  to  all  rules  and  orders 
that  may  have  been  instituted  for  their  own  convenience.  Justice 
and  the  laws  of  our  country  demand  it  of  them."  This  sen- 
tence, I  repeat)  contains,  in  the  noblest  terms,  the  true  consti- 
tational  and  parliamentary  principle.  It  embraces  the  whole 
rale  and  the  only  rale;  the  whole  exception  and  the  only  excep- 
tion to  the  rale; — the  rale  being  that  petitions  shall  be  received, 
heard,  and  considered ;  and  the  exception  relating  exdnslvely  to 
sach  as  are  not  decentiy  presented,  or  such  as  contain  matter 
intentionally  offensive  to  the  House. 

[Mr,  Winthrop  was  here  interrapted  by  the  expiration  of  the 
morning  hour,  and  the  subject  was  laid  over  until  the  following 
day.] 

Jofmary  24, 1844. 

The  ordeis  of  the  day  having  been  called  fbr  \rj  Mr.  Adanui,  Mr.  Winthrop  pro^ 
ceeded  irith  bis  remarks : 

When  I  was  interrapted  yesterday,  I  was  proceeding  to  make 
some  comments  on  the  golden  rule  which  has  been  laid  down 
on  the  subject  of  petitions  by  Mr.  Hatsell,  who,  by  all  acknow- 
ledgment, is  the  highest  authority  on  the  subject  of  parliamentary 
principles  and  parliamentary  precedents  ;  and  who  has  been  styled 
by  Mr.  Jefferson  <^the  preeminent  authority"  on  all  such  matters. 
It  will  be  observed  that  this  rule  contains  no  sanction  for  the 
doctrine  which  has  so  often  been  advanced  here,  that  petitions 
are  not  to  be  received,  because  there  may  seem  to  be  no  author- 
ity to  grant  the  prayer  of  them.  And  where,  let  me  ask,  where 
would  such  a  doctrine  lead  us  in  these  days  and  in  this  country? 
Where  would  it  lead  us  in  this  House,  and  at  this  very  moment? 
Why,  sir,  there  is  an  undoubted  majority  of  this  body,  who  hold 
that  Congress  have  no  constitutional  authority  to  establish  a 
national  bank;  no  constitutional  authority  to  carry  on  a  system 
of  internal  improvements;  no  constitutional  authority  to  distri- 
bute among  the  States  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands.  I  am 
by  no  means  sure  that  there  is  a  majority  here  who  would  dare 
to  assert,  in  positive  terras,  the  power  of  Congress  to  protect 
American  labor.  We  aU  know  that,  in  the  changes  of  parties 
and  of  party  opinions  in  this  country,  this  Constitution  of  ours 
is  one  thing  to-day  and  another  thing  to-moirow;  a  strait- 
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jacket — as  an  honorable  member  firom  Yiiginia  has  termed  it 
to  one  set  of  men,  and  a  charter  wide  withal  as  the  wind  to 
another  set  of  men.  Some  of  ns  maintain  that  the  power  of 
Congress  over  slavery  in  the  XHstrict  of  Columbia  is  as  dear 
and  as  unqualified  as  its  power  to  regulate  commerce  or  to  sup- 
port a  navy.  Others  hold,  on  the  contrary,  that  an  exclusive 
jurisdiction  in  all  cases  whatsoever  does  .not  extend  to  the  case 
of  slavery.  In  the  mean  lime,  some  are  of  opinion  that  there  is 
a  power  in  this  Government  to  annex  Texas  to  the  Union ;  while 
others,  (and  myself  among  the  number,)  maintain,  that  such  an 
annexation  would  be  a  plain  and  palpable  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  an  utter  annihilation  of  what  little  there  is  left,  on 
our  side  at  least,  of  the  old,  original  compromises,  on  which  that 
Constitution  was  adopted.  Where,  I  repeat,  would  the  doctrine 
end,  that  petitions  are  not  to  be  received,  if  they  ask  for  any 
thing  which  an  existing  majority  here  may  deem  it  nnqonstitu- 
tional  to  grant?  It  is  plain  that  the  power  to  grant  the  prayer 
of  a  petition  is  a  question  to  be  considered,  and  the  petition 
must  be  received  and  heard  in  order  that  this  question  may  be 
considered.  It  is  always,  let  me  add,  in  the  power  of  Congress 
to  propose  amendments  to  the  Constitution.  Perhaps  the  con- 
sideration of  a  petition  may  lead  to  such  propositions.  Perhaps 
this  may  be  the  very  design  and  object  of  the  petitioners.  This 
idea  alone  is  an  ample  answer  to  the  suggestion,  that  a  supposed 
or  even  a  real  want  of  power  to  grant  them,  is  ground  enough 
for  a  summary  refusal  to  receive  petitions. 

But  this  golden  rule  of  Mr.  HatselPs,  it  will  be  perceived,  does 
not  stop  short  at  the  reception  of  petitions.  It  declares  it  to  be 
a  daty  incumbent  on  us,  antecedent  to  all  rules  and  orders  for 
our  own  convenience,  to  hear  and  consider  them.  And,  for  my- 
self, I  do  not  desire  to  have  the  rule  of  this  House  chan  :  m1  at 
all,  if  it  be  not  so  changed  as  to  meet  and  embrace  this  whole 
principle.  As  to  receiving  petitions  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
them  instantly  on  the  table,  it  is  a  mere  evasion  of  the  principle, 
and  a  mere  mockery  of  the  parties.  The  or5<jnial  excitement  on 
this  subject  sprung  up  under  such  a  rule  as  that  would  be;  and 
a  return  to  it  would  do  nothing,  nothing  whatever,  to  allay  that 
excitement.  In  this  one  point,  therefore,  I  agree  with  the  honor- 
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able  membeT  from  Alabama;  let  us  have  the  present  rale  or 
none.  I  would  only  reverse  the  order  of  the  alternatives,  and 
say,  let  us  have  no  rule,  or  let  this  rule  stand  as  it  is. 

But,  says  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Rhett,) 
where  does  this  duty  to  consider  a  petition  terminate  ?  How 
much  consideration  do  you  claim?  If  you  demand  to  have 
your  petitions  received,  and  heard,  and  considered,  why  not  to 
have  them  referred,  why  not  to  have  them  reported  on,  why  not 
to  have  them  granted  ?  Now,  sir,  I  readily  admit  that  it  is  difH' 
cult  to  lay  down,  in  advance,  the  precise  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  right  of  petition  and  the  right  of  legislation ;  to  say 
exactly  where  the  one  ends  and  the  other  begins ;  or  to  fix  the 
precise  measure  of  consideration  which  will  fulfil  the  one,  with- 
out infringing  on  the  other.  But  this  difficulty  does  not  prevent 
our  confounding  the  plainest  and  most  obvious  distinctions.  It 
was  well  said  by  Mr.  Burke,  in  one  of  his  speeches  or  essays, 
that  ^'  though  no  man  can  draw  a  stroke  between  the  confines 
of  night  and  day,  yet  darkness  and  light  are,  upon  the  whole, 
tolerably  distinguishable.'*  So,  here,  though  it  may  puzzle  us 
to  put  down  in  black  and  white  the  exact  boundary  line  between 
the  right  of  the  petitioner  and  the  right  of  the  legislator,  yet  the 
consideration  of  a  prayer,  and  the  granting  of  a  prayer,  are, 
"upon  the  whole,  tolerably  distinguishable."  Indeed,  there  is 
no  degree,  no  gradation,  no  middle  term,  between  the  two  ideas. 
But  why,  why  all  this  metaphysical  subtlety  as  to  a  certain  class 
of  petitions  ?  You  do  not  refuse  to  receive  other  petitions,  lest 
you  should  be  ensnared  into  some  unavoidable  obligation  to 
grant  them.  Heaven  knows  that  there  are  adverse  reports  enough 
made  and  adopted  in  this  House,  in  reference  to  petitions  which 
we  uniformly  receive  and  consider.  Petltlona  for  pensions;  peti- 
tions for  the  allowance  of  the  most  just  claims ;  petitions  for  the 
payment  of  the  nio^t  nndcninble  debis;  wliy,  Sir,  we  make  no 
bones  of  despatching  a  limuiicd  of  ihiMn  in  a  taoriiini^-,  on  a 
private  bill  day.  WIk-iicc,  iJwi!.  all  this  anxiety  and  alarm,  lest 
the  reei'i)ti()ii  cf  tlie  pet ii ions  (  iiunieraled  in  thi'  rule  under  de- 
bate^ should  precipitate  ua  upon  some  irresislible  necessity  to 
grant  thtur  prayer  ? 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  ask  iur  these  pt^titionij  only  that  you  will 
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treat  them  as  you  treat  oilier  petitions.  We  bet  up  for  them  no 
absurd  or  extravagant  pretension.^.  W'o  claim  for  them  no  ev.clu- 
sive  or  engrossing  attention.  AYe  desire  only  that  you  will 
adopt  no  jtroscrijjf ive  aud  paasioiiute  course  in  regard  to  theru. 
We  demand  only  that  you  will  allow  thcni  to  go  thr()ugh  the 
same  orderly  round  of  rt^ception,  reference,  and  report,  with  all 
other  petitions.  W  hen  ihey  have  gone  through  that  round,  they 
w  ill  be  jusL  as  much  under  your  own  control  as  tiiey  were  be- 
fore they  entered  on  it. 

I  heartily  liO|)e,  Sir,  that  this  course  is  now  about  to  be  adopt- 
ed. I  hope  it  as  an  advocate  of  the  right  of  petition.  I  hope  it 
aii  a  Northern  man  with  Northern  principles,  if  you  please  to 
term  nie  so,  But  I  hope  ii  not;  less  as  an  Ameilcan  citizen  wilh 
American  principles ;  as  a  friend  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union ;  as  one  who  is  as  little  disposed  to  interfere  with  any 
rights  of  other  States,  as  to  surrender  any  rights  of  his  own 
State ;  as  one  who,  though  he  may  see  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  are  odious  in  principle  and  unjust  in  practice — 
provisions  which  he  would  gladly  have  had  omitted  at  the  out- 
set, and  gladly  see  altered  now,  if  such  an  alteration  were  prac- 
ticable,—is  yet  willing  to  stand  by  our  Constitution  as  it  is, 
our  Union  as  it  is,  our  Territory  as  it  is !  I  do  honestly  believe 
that  the  course  of  this  House  in  relation  to  these  petitions  has 
done  more  than  all  other  causes  combined  to  bring  the  Consti- 
tution into  disregard  and  the  Union  into  danger.  Other  causes 
have  indeed  cooperated  with  this  cause.  Your  arbitrary  and 
oppressive  State  laws  for  imprisoning  our  free  colored  seamen 
in  the  Southern  ports;  your  abhorrent  proposals  to  annex  Texas 
to  the  Union,  in  violation  of  the  compromises  of  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  yes,  Sir,  of  those  very  compromises  on  which  Adams  and 
Hancock  met  Jefferson  and  Madison,  (to  use  language  which 
was  employed  in  casting  reproach  upon  the  resolutions  of  Massa- 
chusetts which  were'  recently  presented  here ;)  these  laws  and 
these  proposals  have  unquestionably  cooperated  of  late  with  the 
denial  of  the  right  of  petition,  in  exciting  in  some  quarters  a 
spirit  of  discontent  with  our  existing  system.  But  this  rale  of 
the  House  has  been  the  original  spring  of  the  whole  feeling. 
And  to  what  advantage  on  the  part  of  those  by  whom  it  was 
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devised?  Have  Southern  iiisiiintions  been  any  safer  si  nee  its 
estnblii<hment  ?  Have  the  eneirut  s  to  those  institutions  been 
rendered  any  less  ardent  or  less  aetivc  by  it?  Has  agitation  on 
the  subjeet  of  slavery  in  this  Ilali  been  repressed  or  allayed  by 
it?  Have  these  pi>tition.s  and  resolntions  been  diniiiiished  in 
nnmber  nnder  its  operatioii  and  inllaenee?  No,  8ir,  the  very 
reverse,  the  precise  opposite  of  all  this,  has  been  the  result.  The 
attempt  of  this  House  lo  suppress  and  silenec  all  utterane(>  on 
the  sulijeet  of  slavery  in  tiiis  Hall,  has  terrninatod  as  did  the 
attempt  of  one  oi'  the  KIn;2;s  of  aneient  Judah  to  suppress  the 
warnings  of  the  prophi  t  of  God.  The  prophet,  we  are  told, 
took  another  roil,  and  wrote  on  it  all  the  words  which  the  King 
had  burned  in  the  fire,  and  "there  were  added  besides  untu 
them  many  like  words!"  And  this  always  has  been,  and  always 
will  be.  the  brief  history  of  every  ell'ort  to  silence  free  inquiry 
and  stilie  free  discussion.  T  thank  Heaven  that  it  is  so.  It  is 
this  inherent  and  inextinguishable  elasticity  of  opinion,  of  con- 
science, of  inquiry,  which,  like  the  gi'eat  agent  of  modern  art, 
gains  only  new  force,  iresh  vigor,  redoubled  powers  of  progress 
and  propulsion,  by  every  degree  of  compression  and  restraint — 
it  is  this,  to  which  the  world  owes  all  the  liheity  it  has  yet 
acquired,  and  to  which  it  will  owe  all  that  is  yet  in  store  for  it. 
Well  did  John  Milton  exclaim,  in  his  noble  defence  of  unli- 
censed  printing,  ^'  Give  me  the  liberty  to  know,  to  utter,  and  to 
argue  freely,  above  all  liberties for,  in  securing  that,  we  secure 
the  all-sufficient  instrument  for  achieving  all  other  liberties. 


NOTE 


TllK  jiiweediiigs  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;ii  th.o  case  of  Skinner  and  th© 
East  India  Company,  as  tliey  stood  upon  the  Journals  befora  tlioy  were  ex- 
punged hy  the  order  of  the  King,  are  injserted,  as  follows,  in  die  appendix  to 
tiie  dtird  volume  of  Hatsell's  Precedents,  (London  edition,  1818.) 

Die  Sabbati,     DeeembriSf  1669. 

The  House  then,  according  to  former  order,  reanmed  the  debate  of  the  matter 
oonceming  trials  and  privileges  in  Pariiament. 

The  House  of  Commons  being  infonncd  tliat  Sir  Samuel  Beniardiston,  a 
ponimonor  of  Kngland,  lias  hocn  cal!*  d  before  the  House  of  Lorda,  and  hath 
had  a  judgment  passed  upon  hkn,  aud  a  line  imposed,  and  a  re^xtrU  made  thereof 
in  the  JSxcheqaer,  mentioning  the  fine  to  be  paid : 

Kesolved,  &c.,  That  a  conference  be  desired  of  the  Lords  upon  the  matter 
aforesaid,  and  other  proceedings  relating  thereunto ;  and,  also,  upon  the  pro- 
ceedings concern  in  p:  Thoma'*  'Skinner  and  the  Ka^  India  Company. 

"Resolved,  &c.,  That  a  Cominiti*  o  lu?  appointe*!  to  prepare  and  draw  up  rea- 
sous,  k)  be  iiisi&Ukl  upon  at  the  contereuce  to  be  had  'vvitb  the  Lords  toucking 
the  matter  aforesaid,  namely:  Mr.  Solicitor^General,  Mr.  Sergeant  Maynard, 
&c. ;  and  the  spedal  care  of  this  matter  is  reconmncnded  to  Mr.  Solicitoi>Gene- 
nd,  Sir  Bobert  Howard,  and  Sir  Thomas  Lee. 

Die  MartiSy  7^  DecemMs^  1669. 

Ordered,  That  the  ivport  of  Sir  llobert  Howard,  from  the  committee  ap- 
pointr>d  to  prepare  reasons  to  be  used  at  fhr  l  onfcrence  with  iho  Lords,  be  heard 
this  day,  next  after  the  report  from  the  (jomuuttee  of  Liectious. 

Sir  Kobert  Howard  reports  from  the  committee  appointed  to  prepare  and 
bring  in  reasons  to  be  insisted  upon  at  the  conference  to  be  had  with  the  Lords, 
in  tihe  matter  relating  to  the  East  Lidia  Company  and  Skinner  and  Sir  Samuel 
Bemardiston,  that  tihe  cwnmittee  liad  met  accordliif^  to  the  commands  of  the 
House,  and  had  taken  deliberate  consideration  of  the  wholo  m.ittpr :  btif  found 
they  wei«  disabled  to  prepare  reasons  without  a  ground woric  of  iconic  }'  u  fiouhir 
heads  agreed  by  the  House,  to  the  jastificadon  whereof  the  reasons  luigLt  be 
applied ;  and  that  the  committee  had  prepared  some  heads,  drawn  up  into  five 
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several  resolves,  whicli  he  read  in  his  place,  and  tendered  to  the  House  for  their 

approlKition :  and  the  ssm&  hemg         read,  are  as  fiillowctli,  namoly : 

1.  That  it  is  an  inherent  right  of  every  commoner  of  England,  to  prcpnro 
and  present  petition^  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  case  of  grievance,  imd  the 
House  of  Comoiou^  to  receive  the  same. 

2.  That  it  is  the  undoubted  right  and  privilogd  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
judge  and  determine,  touching  the  nature  and  matter  of  such  peUtions,  how  &r 
fhey  are  fit  or  unfit  to  be  received. 

3.  That  no  court  whatsoever  liath  power  to  judjre  or  censure  any  petition  pre- 
pared for  or  prpsPTited  to  the  House  of  Common?;,  iiwl  ri  fcived  by  thciu,  Ulllcss 
transmitted  i'nnn  thence,  or  the  matter  com^jiaiued  of  by  them. 

4.  Whereas  a  petition  hj  the  Governor  and  Company  of  Merchants  tradin<r 
to  East  India  vraa  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  Samuel  Bematd- 
iston  and  others,  complaining  of  grievances  t^ierein ;  which  the  Lords  have  cen- 
mrvf\  nnder  tho  notion  of  a  «<^andalono  paper  or  ]\ho} :  that  the  said  ecnsnre  and 
j)r')cri'diM_;s  ut"  ilic  T.ords  agaiiist,  the  s.nlf]  Sir  Samuel  J5*Tnardiston  are  coalrary 
to,  and  in  subversion  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
liberties  of  the  Commons  of  England. 

5.  That  the  continuance  upon  record  of  the  judgment  ^ven  by  the  Lords, 
and  complained  of  by  the  Ilonso  of  Commons,  in  the  last  session  of  this  Parliar 
ment,  in  the  eaee  of  TIinnia.=!  Skinner  and  the  East  India  Company,  is  prejudi- 
cial to  the  rights  of  the  Commoners  of  England. 

Ordered,  That  the  report  delivered  in  by  Sir  Robert  Howard  be  taken  into 
comnderation,  die  first  business  to-morrow  morning. 

IHe  MercurUy  8**  Decemtm,  1669. 

The  House  then  resumed  €he  coi^eration  of  the  report  of  Sir  Robert  How- 
ard, of  till'  lieads  and  proposals  brought  in  from  the  Committee  appointed  to 

dvdw  up  reasons  to  be  insisted  on  at  the  conferen<^e  to  ho  Itad  with  the  Lords  in 
the  matter  eoacerning  the  East  India  Company  and  Sicinner  and  fc>ir  Sanmel 
Bemardiston. 

The  first  head  was  twice  read,  and,  with  tihe  addition  of  the  word  "of,"  upon 

the  question,  agreed  to. 

The  second  head  was  n  a  l  twice ;  and,  with  the  alteration  of  the  word  "re- 
tain "  for  "  receive,"  upon  the  question,  agreed. 

The  third  proportion  was  twice  read,  and  some  amendments  made  thereto. 

The  question  being  put,  to  agree  to  this  proportion — 

The  House  divided. 

The  noes  went  out 

Tellers: 


jur.  ocewarci, ) 

Sir  J.  Talbot,    1  For  the  noes,  78. 
Colonel  Keames,  > 

And  so  it  was  resolved  in  the  afiirmative. 
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The  foiu'th  proposition  was  twice  read ;  and  the  words  "  under  the  notion  of** 
omitted,  and  the  word  "  as  "  inserted  in  the  stead  of  it ;  and  the  propoijitiom  Ikva 
amended,  upon  the  question,  agreed 

The  fiftii  proposition  vrzs  read  twice,  and,  upon  the  question,  agreed, 

1.  Tliat  It  is  an  inherent  rijifht  of  overy  Commoner  of  En<?!nrirl.  to  prepare 
and  present  petitions  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  case  of  grievance,  and  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  receive  the  same. 

2.  That  it  is  the  undoubted  right  and  privilege  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
judge  and  determine,  touching  the  nature  and  matter  of  such  petitions,  how  ikr 
thev  are  fit  or  unfit  to  be  retained. 

3.  That  no  court  v.-fiat3oever  hath  power  to  judoo  or  censure  anj  petition  pre- 
par<'«l  for,  or  presented  to  and  rcf-cived  by,  the  House  of  Commons,  uuieas 
ti'ansuiittcd  from  thence,  or  the  nuutc-r  is  eomplaiucd  of  by  them. 

4.  That  whereas  a  petition,  by  the  Governor  and  Cooapauy  of  Merchants 
trading  to  the  East  Lidies,  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir 
Samuel  Bemardtston  and  others,  complaining  of  grievance  therein,  which  the 
Lordn  have  oensnred  as  a  seandalotis  paper  or  libel ;  the  said  censure  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Lank  against  the  said  Sir  Samuel  Bemardistou  are  contrary  to, 
md  in  subversion  of,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
liberties  of  the  Commons  of  ^England. 

5.  That  the  continuance  upon  record  of  the  judgment  given  hy  the  Lords, 
and  comphuned  of  by  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  last  ses.sion  of  this  Parlia- 
ment, in  the  case  of  Thomas  Skinner  and  the  East  India  Company,  is  pr^udi- 
cial  to  tlie  rights  of  the  Commons  of  ii^uglaud. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  formally  appmnted  to  draw  up  reasons  to  be 
used  at  the  conference  with  the  Lords,  be  revived,  and  do  sit  this  afiemoon,  and 
prepare  reasons  and  arguments  to  justify  the  propositions  agreed  to,  hm!  in  j  ane 
and  propose  what  is  fit  to  l)e  offered  or  desired  of  the  Lonls ;  and  that  these 
meuiber;^  following  be  added  to  said  committee,  namely:  Sir  Walter  Gouge, 
Mr.  Seymour,  ^ 

JHe  VeneriSj  Id"  I)eeend)ri8, 1669. 

Sir  Robert  Howard  reports  fixnn  the  Committee  to  wliieh  it  was  referred,  to 
prepare  and  draw  up  reasons  to  be  used  at  the  conference  with  the  Lords,  in 

the  tmtter  of  the  Ka'-^t  Tjulia  Company  and  Skinner  nnd  Sir  Samuel  Bernardis- 
ton,  to  justify  the  resolves  of  tliis  House  i  audalso  two  propositiojiui  thoreupon  to 
be  made  to  the  Lords,  which  he  read,  and  after  delivered  the  same  in  at  the 
Clerk's  table ;  and  the  same  being  twice  read,  and  with  some  amendment,  upon 
the  question,  agreed,  are  as  foUoweth : 

To  the  first,  second,  and  third,  dep<>nding  on  one  another : 
1.  It  hath  been  alwav<!.  time  out  of  mind,  the  fori'^taid.  and  uncontroverted 
u^ge  and  custom  of  the  House  oi  Commons  to  have  petitioas  preseutiMi  to  them 
from  Commoners,  in  case  of  grievance,  public  or  private :  in  evidence  whereof, 
it  is  one  of  the  first  works  that  is  done  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  appoint  a 
Grand  Committee  to  receive  petitions  and  informations  of  grievances. 

35  • 
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2.  l^iat  in  no  age  that  we  can  find,  ever  any  peraon,  who  presented  any 

grieyance,  by  way  of  petition,  to  the  Honse  of  Commons,  which  was  received 
by  them,  was  over  censured  by  the  Lords  wlrtioiif,  cnmjjlaint  ol'  t]\v  rommmT?. 

3.  That  no  suitors  for  justice,  in  any  interior  court  whatsoever,  in  law  or 
ec|;uity,  exhibiting  their  complaint  for  any  matters  proper  to  be  proceeded  upon 
in  that  court,  are  therefore  punishable  criminally,  thongh  untrue,  or  suable  by 
way  of  action  in  any  other  court  wheresoever ;  but  are  only  subject  to  a  moder- 
ate fine  or  amercement  by  that  court ;  unless  in  some  cases  specially  provided 
for  by  act  of  ParliamPTit.  as  nppnal?,  or  the  like. 

4.  In  case  men  should  be  ]>uiiii>liable  in  other  courts  for  preparing  and  pre* 
sendng  petitions  for  redress  of  grlovances  to  the  House  of  Commons,  it  may 
discourage  and  deter  Ek  Majesty's  subjects  ftam  seeking  redress  of  their  griev- 
ances, and  by  that  means  frustrate  tiie  main  and  principal  end  for  which  Parlia- 
ments were  onlainprl. 

To  tlio  fiiurth  |ir(>pn,sirioii  : 

1,  That  no  petition,  nor  any  other  matter  depending  in  tlic  House  of  Com- 
mons, can  bo  taken  notice  of  by  the  Lords  without  breach  of  privilege,  unless 
communicated  by  the  House  of  Commons. 

2.  Upon  conclusion  of  the  four  first  propositions,  it  is  further  to  be  alleged 
that  the  Home  of  Peer?  (as  well  as  all  otiier  court")  are,  in  all  their  iiifTiciiil 
proceedings,  to  he  guided  auti  limiied  by  law  }  but  if  they  should  give  a  wrong 
sentence,  eontrai'y  to  law,  and  tlie  party  grieved  might  not  seek  redress  thereof 
in  foil  Parliament,  and  to  that  end  repair  to  the  House  of  Commons,  who  are 
part  of  the  legislative  power,  that  either  they  may  interpose  with  their  Lord- 
sliips  for  the  revei-sal  of  such  sentence,  or  prepare  a  bill  for  that  puqjose,  and 
for  the  prr'vrntincf  the  like  gi-ievance  for  thn  timn  to  ('0010  —  thp  conscqncripp. 
thereof  would  plainly  be,  botb  that  their  Lordship's  judicature  would  be  bound- 
less, and  above  law,  and  that  the  party  grieved  should  be  witiiout  remedy. 

As  to  the  fifth  proposition:  The  Committee  refer  to  the  former  reasons 
ofi^ered  against  the  judgment  of  the  Lords  against  the  East  In(^  Company,  in 
the  last  sesfflon  of  Parliament. 


THE  OREGON  QUESTION 


AND 

THE  TREATY  OF  WASHINGTON. 

A  SrKECII  l>JiLlVKlilip  Ul  XlUfi  HOUSE  OF  I^KPHESKNTATIVES  OF  THE 
TED  STATES,  IN  OOMXITXEB  OF  TRB  WHOLE  OX  THE  STATS  OF  THE 
tnnON,  HABOH  18,  iBU. 


I  HAVH  no  purpotio,  J\Ir.  Chairman,  of  attempting  a  detailed 
reply  to  the  honorable  genih'inan  who  has  just  taken  his  seat. 
1  was  greally  in  hopes  ihat  auoltici-  member  of  this  House,  and 
I  will  add,  another  member  of  the  Massachusetts  delegation, 
who  has  so  often  instructed  and  delighted  iis  on  these  questions 
of  foreign  controversy)  (Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,)  wonld  have  taken  the 
floor  for  this  purpose.  I  would  gladly  yield  it  to  him,  or,  indeed, 
to  any  one  else  who  is  disposed  for  it,  feeling,  as  I  deeply  do, 
the  want  of  greater  preparation  and  longer  reflection  for  doing 
justice  to  the  occasion.  I  am  unwilling,  however,  that  the  speech 
which  has  just  been  delivered  should  pass  ofl"  without  some 
notice.  I  fear,  too,  that  if  I  yield  to  the  kind  suggestion  of  a 
friend  near  me,  and  ask  a  postponement  of  the  debate,  I  may 
lose  an  opportunity  altogether.  Recent  proceedings  in  this  House 
aflbrd  me  very  litUe  encouragement  to  try  such  an  experiment 
On  more  than  one  occasion,  questions  of  the  highest  interest 
and  importance  seem  to  have  been  brought  up  unexpectedly,  as 
this  has  been,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  some  member  of  the 
majority  of  the  House  to  deliver  an  elaborate  exposition  of  his 
views,  and  then  to  have  been  shuffled  off  again  by  the  previous 
question,  or  by  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  before  any  member 
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of  the  niinority  conld  open  his  lips  in  reply.  T  proceed,  therefore, 
to  make  the  best  of  t  he  opportunity  wliieh  is  now  secured  io  I'le. 

And.  in  the  first  place,  let  me  say  a  word  in  regard  to  liie 
gectional  character  which  has  been  given  to  this  snbject.    It  has 
been  often  said  that  the  question  about  Oregon  is  a  Western 
queslioti,  and  a  disposition  has  been  manifested  to  charge  hostil- 
ity to  Western  interests  and  Wpstern  rights  npon  all  who  are 
not  ready  to  draw  the  sword,  without  further  delay,  in  defence 
of  this  Territory.     I  deny  this  position  altogether.     It  is  a 
national  question.    It  is  a  question  for  the  whole  country.  The 
Norrh  have  as  much  interest  in  it  as  the  West,  and  as  mnch 
right  to  be  heard  upon  it :  indeed, there  are  some  views  in  which 
it  18  more  a  Northern  tliau  a  Western  question.    I  cannot  forget 
that  the  American  claim  to  Oregon,  so  far  as  it  rests  upon  dis- 
covery, dates  back  to  Massachusetts  adventure  and  Bo^ilon 
enterprise.    It  wa.s  a  Jioston  ship  which  gave  its  name  to  ilie 
Co]umi)ia  River.     It  was  Captain  Robert  Gray,  of  lK»st(Ui, 
who  lirst  discovered  that  river.    It  was  the  Hancock  and  the 
Adams  of  Massachusetts  —  the  proscribed  patriots  of  tlic  liuvo- 
Itttion  ~  whose  names  were  inscribed  on  those  remote  capes. 
And  if  we  turn  from  the  early  history  of  Oregon  to  its  present 
importance,  and  to  the  immediate  interests  which  are  involved 
in  its  possession,  the  North  will  be  found  no  less  prominently 
concerned  in  the  question.    The  great  present  value  of  this 
Territory  has  relation  to  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.    The  whale  fishery  of  this  country  requires  safe 
stations  and  harbors  on  the  northwest  coast.   And  by  what  part 
of  the  nation  is  this  fishery  carried  on  ?   Why,  Sir,  the  Sta;te  of 
Massachusetts  owns  nine  tenths  of  all  the  whale  ships  of  the 
United  States.  The  single  town  of  New  Bedford, — the  residence 
of  my  honorable  friend,  Mr.  Grinnell, — sends  out  93,000,  out  of 
a  little  more  than  180,000  tons  of  the  American  shipping  em- 
ployed  in  this  business;  and  three  other  towns  in  the  same 
district  employ  81,170  tons  of  the  remainder.   So  far,  then,  as 
the  whaling  interest  is  to  be  regarded,  the  Oregon  question  is 
emphatically  a  Massachusetts  question.   I  feel  bound  to  add, 
however,  that  the  whole  coast  of  Oregon  can  hardly  furnish  one 
really  good  harbor.  South  of  the  forty-ninth  degree  of  latitude, — 
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a  boundary  "which  we  have  once  offered  to  compromise  upon, — 
there  is  not  one  which  a  ship  can  get  safely  into,  or  safely  out  of, 
during  three  quartern  of  the  year.  The  liarbor  of  San  Francisco, 
in  Northern  California,  would  be  worth  the  whole  Territory  of 
Oregon  to  the  whaling  fleet  of  the  nation. 

A  mere  Western  interest!  Sir,  I  doubt  whether  the  West 
has  a  particle  of  real  interest  in  the  possession  of  Oregon.  It 
may  have  an  interest,  a  momentary,  seeming,  delnsivc  interest 
ill  a  war  for  Oregon.  Doubtless,  the  Western  States  might  reap 
a  rich  harvest  of  spoils  in  the  prosecution  of  such  a  war.  Doubt- 
less, there  v«"oti]{1  he  fat  contracts  of  all  f-ort«  growing  out  of  such 
a  contest.  \\  hicti  would  enui'c  i  o  ihv'w  |)(H  ii!iar  ndvnntage.  Doubt- 
less, the  ciiaracteristic  spirit:  of  the  wesiorii  peu[)!c'  —  that  s|)irit 
of  restless  adventure,  and  roving  enterprise,  and  daring  eon  diet, 
which  t  he  honorable  <;entlcrnan  has  just  eulogized  —  would  tind 
ample  room  and  verge  enough  for  its  indulgence,  even  to  satiety, 
in  such  a  campaign.  Whether  that  spirit,  indomitable  as  it  is 
in  any  ordinary  eueounba",  would  not  be  found  sturnl)ling  upon 
the  darlv-  niountains,  or  fainting  in  the  dreary  valleys,  or  quenched 
beueadi  the  perpetual  suowa  wiiich  Nature  has  opposed  to  the 
passage  to  this  disputed  tcnitory,  remains  to  be  seen.  A  march 
to  Oregon,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  would  take  the  couiagi'  out 
of  not  a  few  who  now  believe  themselves  incapable  of  fatigue 
or  fear.  But  suppose  the  war  were  over,  successfully  over,  and 
Oregon  ours,  what  interest,  let  me  aslc,  what  real,  substantial, 
permanent  interest  would  the  West  have  in  its  possession  ?  Are 
our  western  brethren  straitened  for  elbow  room,  or  likely  to  be  so 
for  a  thousand  years  ?  Have  they  not  too  much  land  for  their 
own  advantage  already?  I  verily  believe  that  if  land  were  only 
half  OS  abundant  and  half  as  cheap  as  it  is,  the  prosperity  of  the 
West  would  be  doubled.  As  an  Eastern  representative  I  would 
never  submit  a  proposition  to  raise  the  price  of  the  public  lands ; 
such  a  ^  |)osition  would  be  misconstrued  and  perverted.  But 
if  I  were  a  Western  man,  I  would  ask  nothing  sooner,  I  would 
desire  nothing  more  earnestly  of  this  Grovernment,  than  to 
double  the  price  of  these  lands.  It  would  put  money  into  the 
pocket  of  every  Western  farmer,  and  into  the  coffers  of  every 
Western  State.    Sale  for  the  purpose  of  settlement  would  not 
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be  checked ;  specnlatioti  only  would  be  restrained.  The  average 
income  of  the  nation  would  be  as  great  as  now ;  the  ultimate 
receipts  far  greater;  and  all  parties  would  be  benefited  in  the 
end.  The  West  has  no  interest,  the  country  has  no  interest,  in 
extending  our  territorial  possessions.  This  Union  of  ours  must 
have  limits ;  and  it  was  well  said  by  Mr.  Senator  Benton,  in 
1825,  that  westward,  the  ridge  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  may 
be  named,  without  offence,  as  presenting  a  convenient,  natural, 
and  everlasting  boundary.  Along  the  back  of  this  ridge  the 
western  limit  of  this  Republic  should  be  drawn,  and  the  statue 
of  the  fabled  Gk>d,  Terminns,  should  be  raised  upon  its  highest 
pcalc,  never  to  be  thrown  down." 

The  Oregon  question,  however,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  now  pre- 
sented to  us,  is  not  a  question  of  interest,  but  of  right;  not  a 
question  as  to  the  ultimate  reach  of  our  federal  Union,  but  as  to 
the  existing  extent  of  our  territorial  title.  Upon  this  point  X 
shall  say  little.  An  argument  to  this  House  in  favor  of  our  title 
to  Oregon  would  be  words  thrown  away.  If  any  man  can 
convince  the  British  Government  that  the  Territory  is  ours,  his 
labor  will  be  well  employed,  and  the  sooner  he  sets  about  it  the 
better.  But  we  are  convinced  already.  For  myself,  certainly,  I 
believe  that  we  have  a  good  title  to  the  whole  twelve  degrees  of 
latitude.  I  believe  it,  not  merely  because  it  is  the  part  of  patriot- 
ism to  believe  one's  own  country  in  the  liglit,  but  because  I  am 
nnahh'  to  resist  the  conclusions  to  lhar  elli-ct,  to  which  an  exa- 
mtnalion  of  the  evidence  and  the  authorities  liave  hronght  me. 
In  savinj?  this,  however,  I  would  by  no  moans  bo  understood  to 
concur  in  the  idoa  whioh  has  boon  rocoutly  advanced  in  some 
quarters,  that  our  tille  is  of  snoh  a  charactor  lliatwe  are  autiior- 
ized  to  decline  all  negotiation  on  tho  sulijoct.  Why,  Sir,  with 
what  face  can  we  take  suoh  a  s^umd,  with  the  history  of  this 
quetitiou  i^ipioro  us  and  before  the  world?  Nothing  to  negotiate 
about!  Has  not  every  administration  of  our  govornmont,  since 
we  had  a  government  to  be  administered,  treated  tliis  as  an  open 
questicm  ?  Have  we  not  at  one  time  expressly  oiiered  to  aban- 
don all  pretension  To  five  twelfths  of  the  Territory,  and  to  allow 
our  boundarv  lin(.>  to  follow  the  i'ortv-nlnih  desi'ee  of  latitude? 
Have  we  not  united  in  a  convention  of  joint  occupancy  lor  thirty 
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years,  in  order  to  keep  it  an  open  question  ?  What  pretence 
have  we  for  planting  onrselves  on  our  presumed  rights  at  this 
late  day,  and  for  shutting  our  ears  to  all  overtures  of  negotiation, 
and  all  assertion  or  argument  of  the  rights  of  others?  None; 
none  whatever.  Such  a  course  would  subject  us  to  the  just 
reproach  and  scorn  of  the  civilized  world. 

But  the  question  before  the  committee  relates  simply  to  the 
termination  of  the  convention  of  joint  occupancy.  This  con- 
vention originated  in  the  year  1  '^l  and  was  limited  to  the  term  of 
ten  years.  In  1827,  it  was  extended  i ndrfinitely,  subject,  however, 
to  the  right  of  either  party  to  annul  and  abrogate  the  same,  on  giv* 
ing  twelve  mouths'  notice  to  the  other  party.  And  now  the  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  this  joint  occupation  of  Oregon  shall  be  con- 
tinucd  forever.  Nobody  imagines  that  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  are  about  to  hold  this  Territory  in  common  much  longer. 
Neither  country  desires  it;  neither  country  would  consent  to  it. 
The  simple  cjucstion  i?.  whether  the  United  States  shall  take  the 
responsibility  ol'  giving  the  notiee  to-day;  whtnher,  after  having 
agreed  to  this  joint  ocenpaney  for  nearly  tliirty  years,  we  shall 
take  occasion  of  this  precise  nnnnent  in  the  history  of  the  two 
countrirs  to  insist  on  bringing  it  to  a  close  ?  I  am  opposed, 
wholly  opposed,  to  such  a  course.  I  agree  with  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Ailairsj  (a  coiurnittee,  be  it  remem- 
bered, composed  of  six  members  of  the  Van  Buren  party,  and 
of  three  oidy  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay,)  that  it  is  entirely  inex- 
pedient  to  act  at  all  on  the  subject  at  this  time;  and  1  sineenly 
wish  that  the  ehairnian  of  that  committee  (Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll) 
had  saved  me  the  trouble  of  advocating  his  own  re{)ort,  and  had 
given  ns  an  argnment  in  favor  of  itd  adoption,  instead  oi'  making 
the  any  thing  but  reasonable  or  pacific  speech,  wijicii  lie  has 
just  concluded. 

Sir,  1  regard  the  proporfiiion  to  give  the  required  notice  to  the 
British  Government  at  this  precise  moment,  as  eminently  ill- 
timed,  both  in  regard  to  our  relations  with  Great  Britain  and  to 
our  own  domestic  condition.  We  are  just  at  the  close  of  an 
administration.  We  are  on  the  eve  of  another  election  of  Pre* 
sident  How  this  election  may  terminate  may  be  a  matter  of 
doubt  in  some  quarters.  I  have  no  doubt.  But,  however  it  may 
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terminate,  it  is  no  more  than  fair  to  those  who  are  to  be  success- 
ful, to  leave  to  them  the  initiation  of  a  policy,  which  they  are  to 
be  responsible  for  carrying  on  and  completing.  A  twelve  months 
notice !  Why,  to  what  point  of  time  in  our  political  affairs  will 
the  expiration  of  that  notice  bring  us  ?  To  the  very  first  month 
of  a  new  administration;  an  admini?*tration  which  will  hardly 
have  taken  the  oaths  of  oflico ;  which  will  hardly  have  selected 
and  installed  its  advisers  and  agent:? ;  and  which  (unless  you 
are  jjoiiig  to  compel  the  eallini^  of  anothcn-  extra  st^ssion,  only  to 
deride  and  denounce  it  afterwards.)  will  have  no  C.-ongress  at  the 
Capitol  to  act  in  any  way  upon  its  measures  !  This  termination 
of  joint  occupation  Is  to  be  iollowed  by  sometliing.  I  suppose. 
It  must  be  followed,  it  is  intended  to  be  followed,  by  s(nne  act 
of  separate  occupation.  If  nei2;otiation,  in  tlie  mean  iinie,  shall 
have  failed,  as  it  certainly  will  j'ail  if  this  notice  be  given,  some- 
thing else  than  negotiation,  a  sirile  or  a  struggle  of  some  sort, 
must  ensue.  It  may,  or  may  not,  amount  to  an  immediate  war 
with  England.  But  whatever  forai  it  may  assnme,  it  will  involve 
responsibility,  it  will  require  preparation,  it  will  demand  matured 
and  vigorous  counsels.  And  how  is  a  new  administration,  witli 
its  cabinet,  perhaps,  not  yet  arranged,  and  without  a  Congress 
to  sustain  it,  to  meet  such  au  exigency  as  it  ought  to  be  met? 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  —  I  will  not  say  the  policy  and  design 
of  the  \'an  Buren  administration  —  but,  certainly,  the  result  of 
their  courao  on  going  otit  of  ollice  three  years  ago,  to  precipitate 
their  successors,  while  yet  without  that  matured  organization 
which  is  essential  to  any  cliective  action,  upon  a  condition  of 
foreign  allairs  of  the  most  delicate  and  dangerous  character. 
Few  persons,  I  imagine,  know,  and  few  persons,  perhaps,  ever 
will  know,  how  critical  were  the  relations  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  at  the  precise  instant  of  General  Harrison's 
accession  to  the  Presidency.  My  honored  and  venerable  col- 
league (Mr,  Adams)  seemed  to  understand  them,  when  he 
charged  it  openly  upon  the  Van  Buren  party,  a  session  or  two 
ago,  that  they  had  fired  the  ship  when  they  found  they  could  no 
longer  hold  it!  I  trust  that  there  is  no  design,  no  disposition,  no 
willingness,  to  bring  about  the  same  state  of  things  again.  It 
ought  to  be  the  patriotic  aim  of  us  all,  that  whoever  the  next 
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President  may  be.  he  mny  have  a  smontli  sea  and  a  fail"  wind  to 
Starr  witli :  and  that  he  may  not  be  driven  upon  storms  and 
breakers  before  his  hand  has  iairly  iirappled  upon  the  helm,  and 
before  his  crew  have  got  on  tlieir  sea  leg" ! 

8ir,  it  there  was  any  thing  too  paeitle.  any  tlnng  too  eom]rro- 
inising,  any  thing  too  yielding  in  ilie  cour«e  of  President  Tyler, 
or  ids  Seeretary  of  Btate,  in  conducting  the  recent  negotiations 
with  Great  Britain  —  all  which  I  utterly  deny  —  no  small  share 
of  the  blame  would  rest  upon  the  })arty  whieli  threw  u[)on  a 
new  adminiairatioB,  in  the  jirst  liour  oi'  its  existciicCj  so  perilous 
a  responsibility;  the  party  which  brought  the  country  to  the 
very  brink  uf  war,  and  there  left  it,  without  preparation  of  any 
sort,  either  of  nuuicy  or  uuun'ticnis;  with  its  navy  dismantled, 
its  fortifieations  dilapidated,  and  its  Treasury  many  niiilions 
worse  than  ciujjty  I 

But  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  made  a 
charge  in  relation  to  the  treaty  of  Washington,  of  a  somewhat 
different  character.  He  has  told  ns  that  the  British  ministry 
have  succeeded  in  depriving  this  country  of  a  considerable  por^ 
tion  of  our  territory  on  the  northeast,  with  a  perfect  knowledge 
that  they  had  no  right  to  it.  He  has  told  ns  that  the  Prime 
Minister  of  England  has  declared  in  Parliament  that  be  had 
proof,  in  the  handwriting  of  a  late  English  monarch,  that  the 
British  claim  was  without  foundation ;  and  he  has  alluded  to 
what  he  calls  a  corresponding  acknowledgment  of  a  distin* 
gaished  member  of  the  House  of  Lords!  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
att€m})t  to  destroy  the  confidence  of  the  American  Congress 
and  of  the  American  people  in  the  good  faith  and  common 
honesty  of  the  British  Government,  at  the  very  moment  when 
we  are  about  to  enter  upon  new  and  critical  negotialions  with 
them,  can  hardly,  in  my  judgment,  be  too  strongly  condemned. 
The  charge  Is  entirely  unwarranted.  The  speeches  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  Lord  Brougham  justify  no  such  impeachment 
of  British  integrity.  What  were  the  drcnmstances  under  which 
the  reinarks  were  made  to  which  the  honorable  member  had 
reference  t  It  is  well  known  that  a  charge  of  bad  faith  had 
been  brought  against  our  negotiator,  Mr.  Webster,  for  having 
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concealed  firom  Lord  Ashborton  all  knowledge  of  a  map  which 
had  been  discovered  hj  Mr.  Sparks  in  Paris,  and  which  there 
was  the  strongest  reason  for  believing  to  be  Dr.  Franklin's  map. 
This  map  had  a  broad  red  line  upon  it  in  dose  conformity  to 
the  British  claim,  and  was  considered  as  being  somewhat  of  an 
extinguisher  of  the  American  view  of  the  question,  so  far  as  the 
authority  of  maps  was  concerned.   Yet  it  was  carefully  con- 
cealed from  the  British  government  and  the  British  negotiator. 
For  this  proceeding  Mr.  Webster  was  arraigiied  both  at  home 
and  abroad.   Lord  Palmerston,  who,  as  Secretary  of  Foreign 
iVniiirs  for  many  years,  had  failed  in  all  attempts  to  settle  the 
boundary  question,  and  who  was,  perhaps,  a  little  envious  of 
the  reputation  which  his  successor,  Lord  Aberdeen,  had  acquired 
through  the  negotiations  of  Lord  Ashburton,  publicly  arraigned 
Mr.  Webster  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  made  substantially 
the  same  charge  againf't  him,  which  the  Chairman  of  the  Com* 
mittee  of  Foreign  Atliiirs  in  this  ITonse  has  now  made  against 
the  ministry  of  England.    And  it  was  in  answer  to  this  attack 
upon  Mr.  Webster,  it  was  in  defence  of  oitr  Secretary  of  State, 
—  not,  pcrhnp'j,  without  some  view  of  vindicating  themselves 
from  the  imputation  of  liaving  been  overreached  in  the  negotia- 
tion,—  that  Sir  Eobert  Peel  and  Lord  Brongham  brought  for- 
ward the  fact  to  which  the  honorable  gentleman  has  alluded. 
They  stated  that  the  Britiish  government  as  well  as  the  Ameri- 
can government,  had  concealed  maps  wliieh  made  against  their 
own  claim  ;  that  Lord  Palmerston  himself  had  been  guilty  of 
the  same  suppression;  that,  beside  other  maps  of  less  signifi- 
cance, which  had  been  kept  out  of  sight  by  the  ministry  of  Kog- 
land,  there  was  one  which  could  be  traced  back  to  the  posses- 
sion of  George  the  Third,  the  monarch  in  whose  time  the  separa- 
tion of  the  two  countries  had  taken  place,  and  upon  which  there 
was  a  red  Une  in  precise  conloniiiiy  with  the  American  claim. 
But  what  was  tlieir  course  of  remark  upon  the  subject  ?  Did 
they,  as  the  gentleman  would  Imply,  admit  that  these  maps,  on 
either  side,  would  have  been  considered  as  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  intention  of  the  treaty  of  1783  ?    No  such  thing ;  they 
ridiculed  such  an  idea.  Sir  Robert  Peel  commenced  his  remarks 
on  this  subject  by  saying,  — 
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The  noble  lord  has  spoken  at  gieat  leogA  of  a  mi^  recently  discovered.  He  seems 
to  think  that  that  m^^  so  discovered,  affords  coiieltisive  evidence  of  the  Justice  of  the 

British  claims.  Now,  Sir,  in  the  first  place,  let  rnc  observe  to  the  noble  lord,  tlial  cou- 
temporary  inujis  may  be  —  where  the  M'ords  of  llie  treaty  rcfi-rrod  to  by  thrin  are  in 
themselves  doubtlul  —  ttioy  m&y  be  evidence  of  the  intentions  ol'  those  wlio  framed 
them,  bat  the  treaty  must  be  executed  according  to  the  words  contained  in  it>  Even 
if  the  map  were  sustained  by  Ae  parties,  it  could  not  contravene  the  words  of  tiie 
treaty.'* 

And  Loid  Brougham  followed  out  the  same  idea  in  his  speech 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  when  he  said : 

"BTjt  the  map  does  not  tally  with  the  description  given.  Suppose  you  had  an 
account,  in  writing,  that  the  Thames,  as  is  tiic  fact,  Ibnns  ilic  boundary  of  the  counties 
of  Surrey  uod  Middlesex  j  &ad  suppose  you  found  a  map>  or  charts  or  plan  connected 
with  that  description,  on  which  a  red  line  through  Piccadilly  was  drawn  as  a  boundary 
—I  should  not  take  it;  I  should  go  down  to  the  river ;  because  the  red  line  is  only  to 
he  rep^arded  if  ttie  words  do  not  gpenk  for  theuueLves,  or  the  language  is  ambiguous. 
And  the  same  is  tiie  case  here,  more  or  less." 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  only  after  these  explicit  denials  of 
the  idea,  that  maps,  under  whatever  circumstances  they  may 
have  been  found,  are  to  be  taken  as  conclusive  evidence  as  to 
the  justice  of  claims  resting  on  the  descriptions  of  a  treaty,  that 
liord  Brougham  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  proceed  to  disclose  the 
&ct  of  the  discovery  of  the  map  of  George  the  Third ;  and  that, 
only  in  the  way  of  set-off  to  the  map  which  is  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  Br.  Franklin.  They  do,  indeed,  speak  somewhat 
largely  and  roundly  as  to  the  effect  which  the  production  of  this 
map  of  George  the  Third  might  have  had  on  the  settlement  of 
the  boundary  question,  in  case  maps  were  to  be  taken  as  con- 
clusive evidence.  But  having  expressly  denied  that  they  were 
to  be  so  taken,  —  having  rejected  and  ridiculed  the  idea  of  the 
red  lines  of  a  map  being  allowed  to  control  the  black  letters  of 
a  treaty  description,— their  language,  however  round,  admits  of 
no  such  construction  as  has  been  given  to  it  by  the  honorable 
gentleman  who  has  just  taken  his  seat. 

Sir,  there  is  no  evidence  whatever,  in  my  judgmenl^  of  bad 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  British  government  in  these  speeches  of 
the  Prime  Minister  and  Lord  Brougham.  I  do  not  profess  to 
be  deeply  versed  in  the  science  of  political  morals  or  interna- 
tional obligation ;  but  I  should  say  that  the  principles  of  com* 
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men  honesty  and  common  sense  would  lead  to  this  conclusion. 
Tf  a  government,  after  having  set  up  a  claim  of  any  sort,  should 
find  in  its  own  possession  conclusive  evidence,  evidence  conda- 
sive  upon  its  own  conscience,  that  the  claim  was  unfounded,  it 
would  be  bound,  in  all  honor  and  in  all  justice,  to  disclose  the  evi- 
dence and  abandon  the  claim.  But  if  the  evidence  fall  short  of  de- 
monstration,— if  reasonable  and  conscientious  doubts  still  rest 
upon  the  question,  — if  there  be  ground  enough  left  for  maintain- 
ing the  claim  at  all,  — it  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity  in  such 
a  govern  in  ent,  and  a  piece  of  most  gratuitous  generosity  to  their 
opponent,  to  make  such  a  disclosure.  ^Vliy,  Sir,  tlie  circum- 
stances of  the  case  we  are  considering  furnish  the-  best  possible 
illustration  that  the  position  I  have  taken  is  the  only  sound  or 
safe  one.  Here  were  maps  in  the  secret  possession  of  each 
government  at  the  same  moment,  which  were  believed  by  each 
respectively  to  present  ibrniiilable  testimony  ngainst  its  own  claim, 
and  the  production  ot  eillier  of  which,  singly,  iiiiL^lir  have  seriously 
atlected  the  fnial  settlement  ot  tlie  disputed  boundary.  Now, 
suppose  Mr.  Websicr  had  disclosed  to  Lord  Ashburton  the  map 
which  was  then  believed  to  have  belonged  to  'Dr.  Franklin,  and 
the  consequence  had  been  a  much  larger  relinquishment  of  lerri- 
tory,  on  our  part,  than  has  actually  taken  place  :  —  Or,  suppose 
Sir  Robert  Peel  had  sent  over  to  IMr.  Webster  tlie  map  of 
George  the  Third,  and  had  consenled,  upon  tlie  sticngth  of  it, 
to  a  line  less  favorable  to  his  own  country.  What  would  the 
government  which  obtained  the  advantage  under  such  circum- 
stances have  thought  of  the  diplomacy  and  statesmanship  of 
its  antagonist  ?  And  even  if  both  governmenis  had  shown 
their  hands,  and  exhibited  their  maps  simidiaucously,  what 
would  have  been  produced  but  a  nnitiial  langh  at  each  (.riher, 
and  a  laugh  of  all  llie  woild  at  both  I  And  tlie  laugh,  cevtuiiily, 
would  not  have  been  diiHiiiished,  if  it  had  afterwards  proved  that 
llie  recently  discovered  map  of  Mr.  Jay,  the  only  map  which  wo 
now  know  certainly  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  nego- 
tiatorii  of  1783,  was  materially  different  from  both  the  other  two. 
Well,  Sur,  did  Mr.  Webster  say  for  himself,  on  this  subject,  that 
he  confessed  he  did  not  think  it  a  very  urgent  duty,  on  his  part, 
to  go  to  Lord  Ashburton  and  tell  him  that  he  had  found  a  bit  of 
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doubtful  evidence  in  Paris,  out  of  which  he  might,  perhaps, 
make  something  to  the  prejudice  of  our  ckiins,  and  from  which 
he  could  set  up  higher  claims  for  himself,  or  obscure  the  whole 
matter  siiii  lurther.''  And  no  less  well,  in  my  judgment,  did 
Lord  Brougham  "  deny  that  a  negotiator,  in  carrying  on  a  con- 
troversy, as  representing  his  own  country  with  a  foreign  country, 
is  bound  to  disclose  to  the  other  party  whatever  he  may  know 
that  tells  against  his  own  country  and  for  the  opposite  party ; 
any  more  than  an  advocate  is  bound  to  tell  the  court  all  that 
he  deems  to  make  against  his  own  cHent  and  for  his  adversary." 
A  just  nation,  like  a  just  man,  will  never  set  up  a  claim  which 
it  knows  to  have  no  foundation ;  but  both  nations  and  individu- 
als may  withhold  from  an  opposite  party,  (except  where  they  are 
under  question  upon  oath,)  any  evidence  which  would  weaken 
a  claim  which  they  believe  to  be  well  founded,  without  subject- 
ing themselves  to  any  rightful  impeachment  of  their  honor  or 
good  faith* 

I  repeat,  Mx.  Chairman,  that  this  attempt  to  destroy  the  con- 
fidence of  the  American  people  in  the  fairness  of  the  British 
government,  and  to  produce  the  impression  that  they  have  dis- 
honestly deprived  us  of  a  portion  of  our  territory,  and  are  now 
openly  chuckling  over  the  success  of  an  avowed  fraud,  cannot 
be  too  strongly  reprobated.  The  direct  tendency  of  such  a 
course  is  to  create  an  exasperated  popular  feeling  towards  Great 
Britain,  which  will  forbid  the  settlement  of  any  future  dispute 
with  that  power,  except  by  the  sword ;  which  will  henceforth 
acknowledge  the  validity  of  no  red  lines,  but  those  which  shall 
have  been  run  with  blood ;  and  which  will  lead  inevitably,  and 
at  no  distant  day,  to  war  for  Oregon.  I  trust  that  this  is  not  the 
design  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

But  the  honorable  gentleman  has  not  been  content  with  chain- 
ing fraud  upon  the  British  Government  in  relation  to  the  late 
treaty.  He  has  told  us  that  this  treaty  was  accomplished  and 
consummated  against  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  people  of 
Maine.  Sir,  I  should  like  to  know  where  the  honorable  gentle- 
man has  found  the  evidence  of  this  unanimous  sentiment  of  the 
people  of  Maine  against  the  treaty  of  Washington.  The  Com- 
missioners of  Maine  were  on  the  spot  during  the  whole  period 
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of  its  negoUation.  They  prepared,  it  is  true,  a  somewhat  ela* 
borate  argument  against  relinquishing  any  part  of  their  territo« 
rial  claim.  But  what  did  they  do  afterwards  ?  How  did  they 
conclude  that  argument  ?  They  gave  their  formal  and  unani- 
mous assent  to  the  arrangement  which  Mr.  Webster  and  Lord 
Asbburton  had  agreed  on.  They  signed  the  treaty.  What  pre- 
tence, thcD,  is  there  for  the  assertion,  that  Maine  was  dismem- 
bered against  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  her  people  ? 

Me.  Ingersoll  (Mr.  W.  yielding  the  floor  for  explanation)  re- 
marked, that  he  was  sorry  this  matter  was  gone  into,  but  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  provoked  him  to  say  (he  did  not 
mean  any  thing  offensive)  that  he  (Mr.  1.)  had  in  his  place,  from 
day  to  day,  been  informed  by  a  gentleman  from  Maine,  no 
longer  a  member  of  this  House,  that  all  that  had  been  brought 
about  by  tricks,  practised  on  the  Maine  Commissioners,  such  as 
were  attempted  to  be  practised  upon  Senators  at  the  other  end 
of  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  Winthbop.  And  neither  do  I  mean  any  thing  offen- 
sive ;  but  I  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  I  believe  Mr, 
Webster  to  be  quite  as  incapable  of  tricks,  as  the  honorable 
gentleman  himself,  and  that  I  demand  some  better  evidence  of 

the  fact  than  the  private  whispers  which  the  gentleman  has 
retailed.  Why  has  not  the  person  who  gave  this  information 
made  it  public  before  this  time,  upon  his  own  responsibility  ? 
If  the  Maine  Commissioners  were  tricked  into  an  assent  to  the 
treaty,  why  have  they  not  found  it  out  themselves,  and  disclosed 
the  circumstances?  Sir,  I  deny  the  whole  allegation.  This 
effort  to  array  an  opposition  against  the  treaty  of  Washington, 
in  reference  to  the  Maine  boundary,  is  all  an  afterthought.  At 
the  time  it  was  negotiated,  it  met  with  a  very  general,  if  not  an 
unanimous,  assent  in  both  the  States  which  were  interested  in 
the  question ;  in  Maine  no  less  than  in  Massachusetts.  And 
even  to  this  day,  all  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  get  np 
a  public  sentiment  against  the  treaty,  have  signally  failed.  That 
treaty  was  ratified  by  a  vote  of  five  sixths  of  thn  Seniate  ;  and 
I  have  not  the  slightest  belief  that  some  of  the  h^enators  who 
voted  against  it,  (if  any  o1  1  lu  m,)  would  have  dared  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  defeatiiig  it,  if  their  votes  would  have  pro- 
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duccd  such  a  result  There  is  no  way  of  securing  an  impunity 
in  regard  to  any  public  measure,  more  easy  and  obvious,  than 
to  vote  against  it  when  you  are  certain  that  )  our  vote  will  not 
prevent  its  adoption.  If  the  measure  turns  out  to  be  acceptable 
to  the  country,  nobody  will  care  who  voted  against  it;  while,  if 
it  proves  to  be  unpopular  in  any  quarter,  you  are  at  full  liberty 
to  unite  in  denouncing  it'  This  is  a  political  trick,  (to  borrow 
the  gentleman's  term,)  which  is  often  played  by  aspiring  politi- 
cians. Whether  it  will  account  for  any  part  of  the  opposition 
to  the  treaty  of  Washington,  others  can  judge  as  well  as  myself. 
Whether  it  will  or  not,  however,  is  of  very  little  importance. 
The  treaty  has  commended  itself  so  entirely  to  the  approbation 
of  the  American  people,  that  the  liberty  of  finding  fault  with  it . 
has  proved  utterly  worthless.  The  negotiators  are  out  with  all 
the  honors,  and  there  is  no  chance  for  tricks  to  tell.  In  the 
whole  leooids  of  diplomacy,  American  or  European,  there  can 
not  be  found  a  negotiation  which  has  been  hailed  with  more 
undivided  satisfaction  by  those  who  were  interested  in  its 
results,  than  this  has  been  by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Its  influence  will  not  soon  be  lost  on  the  civilized  world.  It 
will  stand  on  the  pages  of  history,  as  a  noble  example  of  what 
may  be  accomplished  by  the  honest  arts  of  Peace,  and  will  im- 
press with  the  force  of  conviction  on  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
the  lesson  which  they  have  been  so  long  in  learning,  that  war  is 
not  the  only  resort,  or  the  best  resort,  for  settling  international 
disputes,  but  that  true  honor  may  be  maintained,  real  interest 
secured,  Just  pride  preserved,  without  the  sacrifice  of  a  single 
life,  or  the  libation  of  one  drop  of  blood! 
'  The  honorable  gentleman  has  alluded  to  Mx.  Calhoun,  and 
has  expressed  his  gratiHcation  that  he  has  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment of  Secretary  of  State.  Has  he  forgotten  that  one  of  the 
ablest  speeches  made  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in 
support  of  the  late  treaty,  was  made  by  this  distinguished  states- 
man of  8onfh  Carolina?  Has  he  forgotten, too,  that  the  crown* 
ing  glory  of  that  treaty,  in  Mr.  Calhoun's  estimation,  was  that 
it  would  establish  "a  permanent  amity  and  ppare "  between 
Great  Britain  nnd  the  United  States?  -'A  Iciiid  la'o\klciiee 
(said  Mr.  Caihouu)  has  cast  om  lot  on  a  portion  oi  the  globe 
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snfilciently  vast  to  satisfy  the  most  grasping  ambition,  and 
abounding  in  resonrcea  beyond  aU  others,  which  only  require  to 
be  fully  developed  to  make  as  the  greatest  and  most  prosperous 
people  on  earth."  "Peace,"  said  he,  "is  indeed  our  policy. 
Peace  is  the  first  of  our  wants."  Why,  Sir,  if  the  honorable 
gentleman  will  turn  to  the  speech  of  this  political  friend  and 
brother  democrat  of  his,  he  will  find  it  as  copious  in  its  eulogies 
on  the  blessings  of  peace,  as  any  of  the  more  recent  speeches  in 
the  Senate,  which  he  has  ridiculed  under  the  title  of  sermons. 
I  honor  Mr.  Calhoun  for  such  expressions.  Let  him  carry  into 
the  negotiations  upon  the  Oregon  question,  the  same  spirit  which 
he  manifested  in  relation  to  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  let  him 
"seek  peace  and  ensue  it,"  in  his  management  of  our  foreign 
afiairs,  and  he  will  have  earned  a  title  to  the  regard  of  all  good 
men  and  true  patriots.  I  rejoice  to  believe  that  he  will  do  so. 
On  the  subject  of  Oregon,  indeed,  he  is  already  committed  to  a 
pacific  policy.  The  honorable  gentleman  is  quite  mistaken  in 
his  idea  of  Mr.  Calhoun^s  argument  against  the  bill  for  the  armed 
occupation  of  Oregon  last  winter.  There  was  nothing  what- 
ever in  that  argument  to  give  the  impression  that  Mr.  Calhoun 
was  in  fav<Nr  of  giving  this  notice  now  or  at  any  early  day.  On 
the  contrary,  the  whole  strain  and  stress  of  the  ailment  was  in 
favor  of  abstaining  altogether  from  any  action  upon  the  subject. 
"  There  is  often,"  said  Mr.  Calhoun,  "in  the  afTairs  of  govern- 
ment, more  efficiency  and  wisdom  in  non^action  than  in  action. 
All  we  want,  to  eflect  our  object  in  this  case,  is  a  wise  and  mas- 
terly inactivity."  "Our  population,"  said  he,  "will  soon  — far 
sooner  than  anticipated — reach  the  Eocky  Mountains,  and  be 
ready  to  pour  into  the  Oregon  Territory,  when  it  will  come  into 
our  possession  without  resistance  or  struggle ;  or,  if  there  should 
be  resistance,  it  would  be  feeble  and  ineffectual  We  would  then 
be  as  much  stronger  there,  comparatively,  than  Great  Britain, 
as  she  is  now  stronger  than  wc  are ;  and  it  would  then  be  as  idle 
in  her  to  attempt  to  assert  or  maintain  her  exclusive  claim  to  the 
Territory  against  ns,  as  it  would  now  be  in  us  to  attempt  it 
against  her.  Let  us  be  wise,  and  abide  onr  timp,  and  it  wiil 
accomplish  oil  that  we  desire,  witli  far  more  certainty,  and  with 
infinitely  less  sacrifice,  than  we  can  without  it" 
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I  have  no  idea,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  will  be  in  our  power, 
under  present  circumstances,  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  good 
advice  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  or  that  he  will  find  himself  able,  in  his 
new  capacity,  to  leave  this  question  to  the  operation  of  time. 
The  ill-advised  and  roost  unseasonable  debates  on  this  subject, 
which  have  taken  place  in  both  branches  of  Congress  during  the 
last  two  years,  have  not  only  created  an  impatience,  in  some 
quarters  of  the  country,  which  will  brook  no  further  delay ;  but 
have  so  roused  the  attention  of  the  British  Government  to  our 
policy,  as  to  forbid  the  idea,  that  they  would  acquiesce  in  any 
further  postponement  of  the  question.  A  new  minister  from 
England  has,  indeed,  arrived,  who  is  well  understood  to  be  spe- 
cially charged  with  the  negotiation  of  it.  And  it  is  now  to  be 
decided,  so  far  as  this  House  is  concerned,  in  what  spirit  that 
negotiation  shall  be  conducted.  Shall  it  be  entered  on,  by  this 
government,  in  that  spirit  of  menace  and  defiance  which  has 
charactemed  the  whole  speech  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania;  or  in  that  spirit  of  courtesy  and  magnanimity 
which  becomes  a  civilized  and  Christian,  as  well  aB  a  brave  and 
powerful  nation  ? 

Sir,  I  have  ah-eady  declared  iny  opinion  that  the  required 
notice  for  the  Itirminalion  of  the  joint  occupation  of  Oregon 
ought  not  to  be  given  at  this  moment,  in  view  of  our  own  do- 
mestic condition.  But  a  hundred-fold  more  iii-advised  does  such 
a  proceeding  strike  me,  in  view  of  oiu-  immediate  relations  to  the 
British  ( Jovevnment.  In  my  judgment,  it  wouid  be  an  act  of 
rudeness,  of  indecency,  of  oilenci  ,  as  unworthy  as  it  wouid  be 
wanton.  What  possible  pretence  of  expediency  or  necessity  is 
there  for  sucli  a  course  ?  Here  is  an  ambassador  on  the  ground, 
ready  at  any  instant  to  go  into  negotiations  with  us  on  the  sub- 
jeci.  But  for  the  deplorable  catasLroplie  which  has  recently 
deprived  the  President  of  two  members  of  his  cabinet,  those 
negotiations  would  have  already  been  entered  on.  And  is  this  u. 
moment,  —  when  we  liave  seen  no  disadvantage  and  no  disgrace 
in  this  joint  occupation  during  a  term  of  thirty  years,  wiien  all 
Presidents  and  all  parties  liave  acquiesced  in  its  contin trance 
tliroughout  that  long  period,  —  is  this  a  moment  for  insisting  on 
iti>  being  brought  to  a  close  1  Is  tMs  a  respectful  or  even  a  respect- 
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able  mode  of  meeting  the  overinres  of  the  British  Government  for 

a  settlement  of  the  Oregon  question  ?  Will  it  give  us  an  increased 
hope  of  effecting  such  a  settlement  amicribly,  honorably,  ?atis« 
facforily,  to  ivM  the  British  minLster,  "  Sir,  we  will  allow  a  year 
for  this  buslneiss.  At  the  nw}  of  that  time,  we  shall  cry  havoc, 
and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war  ?  "  The  honorable  gentleman  has 
alluded  to  the  code  of  honor,  and  to  the  manner  of  settling  dilli- 
cnlties  among  gentlemen.  There  are  those  present,  doubtless, 
who  understand  the  nice  points  of  that  code.  "What  would  be 
thought  by  them,  if,  while  negotiations  of  this  sort  were  pending, 
one  of  the  parties  sliould  undertake  to  limit  the  time  within 
whi(di  there  must  be  a  settlement  or  a  fight?  Tbidoubtedly,  JMr. 
Chairman,  we  have  a  right  to  give  such  a  iiolice  to  Great  Britain, 
but,  in  my  judgment,  the  exercise  of  that  right  at  this  moment 
would  not  only  tend  to  protract,  embarrass,  and  ultimately  defeat 
the  negotiations  which  are  now  about  to  be  opened,  but  would 
impair  the  honor  of  this  nation  in  the  estimation  of  the  civilized 
world.  We  should  be  reproached  and  rebuked  for  it  by  the 
general  sense  of  Europe.  And  is  the  American  character  abroad 
at  so  high  a  mark  at  this  moment,  that  we  can  alford  to  trille 
with  it?  True,  Sir,  many  of  the  censures  whioh  have  recently 
been  east  on  this  Republic  are  um-easonablc.  Perhaps  I  might 
agree  with  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  that  the 
attacks  which  have  been  made  upon  the  character  and  honesty 
of  his  own  Commonwealth,  and  which  seem  to  have  so  sharp- 
ened  the  edge  of  his  acrimony  against  England,  are  a  good  deal 
overcharged.  At  any  rate,  I  feel  as  strongly  as  any  one  the 
injustice  of  involving  the  whole  nation  in  the  repudiation  of 
two  or  three  of  the  separate  States ;  and  the  same  discrimina- 
tion between  the  acts  of  individual  States  and  the  acts  of  the 
United  States  may,  I  am  aware,  be  pleaded  in  explanation  of 
other  circumstances  which  have  brought  reproach  from  some 
quarters  upon  our  national  good  name.  Bot  the  fact  is  not  less 
true,  nor  less  lamentable,  that  our  character  as  a  nation,  in  one 
way  or  another,  justly  or  unjustly,  has  been  not  a  Uttie  lowered, 
of  late  years,  in  the  regard  of  foreign  nations.  Now,  Sir,  for 
whatever  we  do  in  relation  to  this  question  of  Oregon,  we  can 
set  up  no  divided  responsibility.   The  Nation,  as  a  Nation,  must 
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do  whatever  is  done ;  and  the  Nation,  as  a  Nation,  must  be  held 
answerable.  Let  us,  then,  forbear  from  parguing  any  course, 
from  taking  any  step,  from  expressing  any  purpose,  which  may 
give  color  to  a  new  stain  upon  our  national  character.  Let  us 
desist  from  all  action  and  all  discussion  of  this  subject  until  JMhr. 
Pakenham  has,  at  least,  opened  his  budget,  and  until  our  owj» 
Grovernment,  too,  is  in  a  condition  to  pursue  with  vigor  and  effect 
whatever  policy  we  may  ultimately  be  compelled  to  adopt 

But  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  finds  nothing 
to  regret  in  the  state  of  opinion  abroad  as  to  the  American 
character ;  he  even  rejoices  at  the  violent  and  vituperative  tone 
of  the  British  press  in  relation  to  his  own  State.  And  why  I 
Because  he  thinks  it  may  have  a  tendency  to  counteract  the 
idolatrous  disposition  which  exists  in  some  parts  of  this  country 
towards  Great  Britain !  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  of  nothing  more 
worthy  of  condemnation  in  the  poUtical  history  of  the  present 
day,  than  the  systematic  effort  of  the  self-styled  Democratic 
party  of  this  country  to  stur  up  a  prejudice  against  England 
upon  every  occasion,  and  to  create  an  impression  that  every  man 
who  does  not  fall  in  with  their  principles  and  their  policy  is  in 
some  sort  of  British  interest,  or  under  some  kind  of  British  in* 
flaence.  There  are  some  of  the  leaders  of  this  party,  with 
whom  hatred  to  England  would  seem  to  be  the  only  standard 
of  American  patriotism,  and  with  whom  it  seems  to  be  enough 
to  determine  their  course  upon  all  questions  cither  of  right  or  of 
expediency,  to  know  what  will  be  most  offensive  to  the  British 
power.  War,  war  with  England,  is  the  ever-burning  passion  of 
their  soul ;  and  any  one  who  pursues  a  policy  or  advocates  a 
measure  which  may  postpone  or  avert  the  consummation  which 
they  so  devoutly  desire,  becomes  the  chosen  object  of  theur  in* 
sinuations  and  reproaches.  For  myself.  Sir,  T  hold  in  utter  con- 
tempt all  such  insinuations.  If  it  be  a  fit  subject  for  reproach, 
to  entertain  the  most  anxious  and  ardent  desire  for  the  peace  of 
this  country,  its  peace  with  England,  its  peace  with  all  the  world, 
I  submit  myself  willingly  to  the  fullest  measure  of  that  reproach. 
"War  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  for  Oregon  I 
Sir,  there  is  something  in  this  idea  too  monstrous  to  be  enter- 
tained for  a  moment.   The  two  greatest  nations  on  the  globe, 
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with  more  territorial  possessions  than  they  know  what  to  do  with 
already,  and  bound  together  by  so  many  ties  of  kindred,  and 
language,  and  commercial  interest,  going  to  war  for  a  piece  of 
barren  earth!  Why,  it  would  put  back  the  cause  of  civilization 
a  whole  centnry,  and  would  be  enough  not  merely  to  call  down 
the  rebuke  of  men,  but  the  curse  of  God.  I  do  not  yield  to  the 
honorable  gentleman  in  a  just  concern  for  the  national  honor. 
I  am  ready  to  maintain  that  honor,  whenever  it  is  really  at  stake, 
against  Great  Britain  as  readily  as  against  any  other  nation. 
Indeed,  if  war  is  to  come  upon  us,  I  am  quite  willing  that  it 
should  be  war  with  a  first-rate  power  —  with  a  foeman  worthy 
of  our  steel. 

"  Oh !  the  hlooil  more  slira, 
To  rouse  u  lion,  than  to  start  a  hare." 

If  the  young  Queen  of  England  were  the  veritable  Victoria 
whom  the  ancient  poets  have  sometimes  described  as  descending 
from  the  right  hand  of  Jupiter  to  crown  the  banner  of  predestined 
Triutnph,  I  would  still  not  shrink  firom  the  attempt  to  vindicate 
the  rights  of  my  country  on  every  proper  occasion.  To  her 
forces,  however,  as  well  as  to  ours,  may  come  the  "  cita  mors^^ 
as  well  as  the  "  Tictoria  Ueta.^*  We  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
a  protracted  war  with  any  nation,  though  our  want  of  prepara- 
tion might  give  us  the  worst  of  it  in  the  first  encounter.  We 
are  all  and  always  ready  for  war,  when  there  is  no  other  alterna- 
tive for  maintaining  our  country's  honor.  We  are  all  and  always 
ready  for  any  war  into  which  a  Christian  man,  in  a  civilized  land, 
and  in  this  age  of  the  world,  eau  have  the  face  to  enter.  But  I 
thank  God  tliut  tlicre  are  very  fevi^  such  cases.  War  and  honor 
are  fast  getting  io  have  less  and  less  to  do  with  each  other.  Tho 
highest  honor  of  any  country  is  to  preserve  })eace,  even  under 
provocations  which  might  justify  war.  The  deepest  disgrace  to 
any  country  is  to  plunge  into  war  under  eircumstancps  which 
leave  the  honorable  alternative  of  peace.  I  heartily  liope  and 
trust.  Sir,  that  in  deference  to  the  sense  of  the  civilized  world, 
in  deference  t^  that  spirit  of  Christianity  which  is  now  spreading 
its  benign  and  heaiiag  influences  over  both  hemispheres  with 
such  signal  rapidity,  we  shall  explore  the  whole  field  of  diplo- 
macy, and  exhaust  every  art  of  negotiation,  before  we  give  loose 
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to  that  paasion  for  conflict  which  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  seems  to  regard  as  so  grand  and  glorious  an  ele- 
ment of  the  American  character. 

Bnt  Great  Britain  is  so  grasping,  so  aggressive,  so  insidious 
and  insolent,  so  overreaching  and  overbearing!  Does  not  her 
banner  flout  us  at  every  turn?  Does  not  her  drnm-beat  disturb 
our  dreams  by  night,  and  almost  drown  our  voices  by  day  ?  Is 
she  not  hemming  us  in  on  every  side ;  compassing  us  about  in 
a  daily  diminishing  circle ;  and  are  not  our  outer  walls  already 
tottering  at  the  sound  of  her  trumpets  ?  Nay,  have  not  her  blaad- 
ishments  succeeded  even  where,  as  yet,  her  arms  have  failed? 
Has  she  not  scaled  our  very  ramparts  and  penetrated  to  our  very 
citadel  in  a  shower  of  corrupting  gold  ?  What  but  British  gold 
carried  the  last  Presidential  election  against  the  people  ?  What 
but  British  gold  is  about  to  carry  the  next  ?  What  were  the 
twelve  hundred  and  seventy-i&ve  thousand  voters  who  deposed 
Mr.  Van  Bureii  from  the  chief  magistracy  in  1B40,  and  who  are 
rallying  again,  with  renewed  energy,  to  the  old  watchwords, 
against  his  restoration,  but  so  many  British  Whigs?  Is  there 
a  Whig,  in  all  the  land,  who  dares  deny,  that  when  he  voted  for 
General  Hanison,  he  had  a  British  heart  in  his  bosom,  and  a 
British  sovereign  in  his  pocket? — Mr*  Chairman,  let  me  call  to 
the  remembrance  of  the  committee  a  story  which  was  introduced 
by  the  celebrated  George  Canning  into  one  of  his  speeches  in  the 
House  of  Common?,  and  which  has  thus  the  hij^hest,  sanction  as 
beiuir  not  beneath  the  difriiitv  of  pariiamentarv  d<^bate.    It  is  the 

O  Owl 

story  ol'  a  j)ainlcr,  who  had  made  himself  somewhat  eminent  in 
the  professional  sphere  in  which  he  moved,  but  who  had  directed 
his  art  altogether  to  one  favorite  siibj(ect.  This  sabjeet  was  a 
red  lion,  wiiieh  he  had  learned  to  depict  in  great  perfection.  One 
of  his  earliest  patrons  was  the  keeper  of  a  public  house,  who 
wished  someihinu;  appropriate  painted  on  his  sign-board.  The 
painter,  of  course,  executed  his  red  lion.  A  gentleman  in  the 
vicinity,  who  had  a  new  mansion-house  which  he  wished  to  have 
ornamented,  was  the  next  employer  of  the  artist,  and,  in  order 
to  aiVord  him  full  scope  for  his  genius,  gave  liim  his  own  choice 
of  a  subject  for  the  principal  panel  in  his  dining-roorn.  The 
artist  took  time  to  deliberate,  and  then  said,  with  the  utmost 
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gravity,  "don't  you  think  tlr.it  a  handsome  red  lion  would  havc 
a  line  cllbci  in  tliis  situation  ?  "'  Tlio  gentleman,  ais  yon  may 
imagine,  did  not  I'eel  quite  satisfir'd  with  the  seleelion,  but  rer^olved 
to  let  tlie  piiintcr  i'ollow  his  own  i'ancy  in  this  instance,  trusting  to 
have  a  design  of  more  eleganee  and  distinction  in  his  drawing- 
room  or  library,  to  which  he  next  conducted  him.  "  Here,-'  said 
he.  I  must  have  -^ornethi ng  striking;  the  space  is  small,  and  the 
device  must  be  proportionably  delieate.''  The  painter  paused  J 
appeared  to  dive  dowti  to  the  very  boUoni  of  his  inv(>ntion  and 
th«nce  to  ascend  again  to  its  highest  heaven  for  an  idea,  and  thea 
said,  "what  do  you  think  of  a  bmall  red  lion  I " 

AVell  now,  Sir,  the  course  of  a  certain  clas'S  of  politicians  in 
this  country  beemis  to  me  to  have  a  moat  marvellous  analogy  to 
that  of  the  painter  in  this  story.  This  cry  of  British  Whies, 
this  clamor  about  British  geld,  this  never-ending  alarutri  about 
British  aggression  aiid  British  encroachment,  this  introduction  of 
the  red  lion  on  every  occasioti,  seems  to  be  the  one  great  reli- 
ance of  the  jioiitical  artists  of  a  certain  school.  There  is  always 
a  lion  in  the  p;itli  of  the  self-styled  Democratic  })arty  of  the 
Uiiitcd  StaLcs ;  a  Briti-sh  lion,  red  with  the  blood  of  cruelty  and 
oppression,  which  it  is  their  peculiar  mission  to  slay,  but  which 
the  Whigs  are  leagued  together  to  defend.  Whatever  principle, 
whatever  project,  may  be  under  discussion  in  this  House,  or 
before  the  people,  the  red  lion  is  sure  to  be  on  the  ground.  Red 
lion  here,  red  Hon  there,  red  lion  everywhere !  Why,  Sir,  even 
on  the  question  of  refunding  to  Greneral  Jackson  the  fine  which 
was  imposed  on  him  for  setting  at  defiance  the  civil  authorities 
of  the  knd,  and  imprisoning  the  judge  who  dared  to  oonfiront 
him  with  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  it  was  thought  that  a  small 
red  lion  might  have  a  fine  effect  in  that  situation.'*  And  a  very 
small  one  it  certainly  was.  It  was  suggested  that  the  judge  was 
an  Englishman  by  birth.  He  was  known  to  have  come  over  to 
America  in  early  youth.  His  residence  here  could  be  traced 
back  to  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  year  of  his  age;  but  there  was 
leason  to  apprehend,  though  even  that  was  not  altogether  certain, 
that  he  was  bom  in  England ;  and,  therefore,  all  those  who  were 
unwilling  to  annul  his  judicial  decree,  and  to  admit  that  be  was 
rightfully  insulted  and  imprisoned,  were  little  better  than  so  many 
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British  Whigs.  Was  not  thai,  Sir,  a  very  little  red  Hon  indeed? 
This  Oregon  question,  i)Owever.  preNents  ri  Jarger  print:!,  and  here, 
of  course,  a  llatnin;,';  hori  is  shown  up  iu  its  lull  diLnensions. 
The  Texas  quesjlion  affords  a  larger  field  stiii,  with  far  more 
room  for  the  fancy  to  expatiate  in  j  and  although  the  canvas  is 
but  just  unrolled,  the  teeming  invention  of  these  unrivalled  artists 
has  already  done  its  work,  with  something  of  that  celerity  which 
Miltoa  has  so  glowingly  attributed  to  Creative  Power: 

"Now  half  appeared 
The  tnwny  lion,  pa^vinc^  to  Liot  fi  eo 
His  biudo:  parts,  then  spriogs,  &s  broke  from  bonds, 
And  rampaii(  thtikea  his  brinded  mane  I  ** 

Mr.  Chairman,  ie  it  possible  that  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  and  his  political  friends  can  be  mad  enough 
to  believe  that  the  people  of  this  country  can  be  wrought  upon 
by  such  conceits  ?  Let  me  assure  them  that  they  do  injustice 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  people.  ^'T  is  the  eye  of  childhood 
that  fears  a  painted  devil."  The  manly  sense  of  this  nation  will 
scorn  such  appeals  to  fear  and  folly.  Conscious  of  their  own 
integrity,  and  resolved  on  the  vindication  of  their  own  rights, 
the  people  wiU  neither  be  frightened  from  their  propriety,  nor 
diverted  from  their  purpose,  by  such  devices.  They  proved  this 
in  1840 ;  they  will  make  assurance  doubly  sure  in  1844* 

A  word  or  two  about  Texas,  and  I  have  done.  The  honorable 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  among  other  most  inconclusive 
reasons  for  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  which  has  been  con- 
demned as  inexpedient  by  the  committee  over  which  he  presides, 
has  told  us,  that "  he  holds  it  to  be  incompetent  for  the  mere  treaty* 
making  power  to  part  with  any  portion  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  settle  a  boundary  question,  without  the 
consent  and  cooperation  of  the  House  of  Representatives.'^ 
And  he  has  appealed  to  the  Massachusetts  delegation,  and  called 
upon  myself  in  particular,  *^  as  one  wiio  has  loudly  expressed  an 
appreben^on  of  the  stealthy  annexaljon  of  Texas  to  this  Union 
by  a  clandestine  treaty,"  to  unite  with  him  on  this  analogous 
question  of  Oregon,  and  insist  on  the  right  of  Representative 
action  on  the  subject.   Sir,  I  shall  enter  into  no  argument  as 
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to  the  extent  of  the  treaty-making  power  of  this  Government 
in  regard  to  the  particular  measures  which  the  gentleman  has 
specified  in  his  proposition.  Even  if  I  assented  to  the  full  import 
of  that  proposition,  which  I  certainly  do  not,  it  wonid  form  no 
grmmd  for  that  union  with  hiin  on  the  pending  qnestion,  to  which 
he  invites  me.  Even  if  it  were  the  admitted  prerogative  of  this 
Plouse  to  give  advice  or  prescribe  action  to  the  Exeeutive  on  tho 
subject??  he  has  named,  it  would  be  no  reason  for  our  giving  h'.ui 
advice,  or  prescribing  injudicious  or  unwarrantable  action.  But 
"the  analogous  (piestions''  of  Oregon  and  'L'exas  I  Sir,  I  deny 
that  there  is  any  anaU)gy  whatever  between  those  cpiestions. 
The  d\^xas  question  is  not  in  any  sense  a  question  of  parting 
with  territory  or  st^ttling  a  boundary  line.  It  is  not  even  a 
question  of  annexing  territory.  It  is  a  que;stion  of  amalgamat- 
ing a  foreign  sovereignty  with  our  own  sovereignty  ;  of  annexing 
a  foreign  State  to  our  ow  n  State.  It  is  such  a  question  as  would 
be  presented  by  a  proposition  tu  reaimex  the  United  States  to 
Great  Britain,  or  to  amalgamate  Great  Britain  with  the  Tlaited 
States.  This,  the  gentleman  nnist  remember,  was  the  disiiuc- 
tion  taken  by  Mr.  Van  liureii  and  Mr.  Forsyth  in  1837.  They 
maintained,  that  "  the  question  of  the  annexation  of  a  foreign 
independent  State  to  the  United  States  had  never  before  been 
presented  to  this  Government.''  They  maintainedi  that  the  cic- 
cumstance  of  Louisiana  and  Florida  being  colonial  possessions 
of  France  and  Spain,  rendered  the  purchase  of  those  Territories 
materially  different  from  the  proposed  annexation  of  Texas. 
"  Whether  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,''  they  added, 
contemplated  the  annexation  of  such  a  State,  and,  if  so,  in  what 
manner  that  object  is  to  be  effected,  are  questions,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Flresldent,  which  it  would  be  inexpedient,  under  present 
circumstances,  to  agitate." 

And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  go  much  farther  than  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  on  this  subject.  I  not  only  deny 
the  competency  of  the  treaty-making  power  of  this  Government 
to  negotiate  any  such  amalgamation  as  this,  without  the  coope- 
ration of  the  House  of  Representatives ;  but  I  deny  that  our  co- 
operation can  confer  or  supply  that  competency.  Certainly, 
certainly,  the  Constitution  did  not  contemplate  the  annexation 
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of  such  a  State.  Provoco  ad  populum  !  The  people,  in  their 
own  right,  are  alone  competent  to  pronounce  the  doom,  which  k 
to  bind  up  the  fortunes  of  this  Republic  in  the  same  bundle  of 
life  or  death  with  those  of  any  foreign  power;  and  I  hope  and 
believe  that  they  will  disown  and  renounce  any  Executive  or  any 
Legislative  act,  which  shall  infringe  upon  this -~  their  own  su- 
preme prerogative.  I  trust  that  they  will  not  be  deluded  by  any 
false  alarm,  by  any  red  lion  representation,  that  Texas  is  about 
to  be  made  a  colonial  possession  of  Great  Britain.  The  British 
Government  have  no  such  purpose.  Our  own  Government 
know  this.  And  if  Texas  be  foisted  into  the  Union  upon  any 
such  pretence,  it  will  be  an  act  as  fraudulent  in  its  inception,  as 
it  will,  under  any  circumstances,  be  pernicioiis  in  its  result 
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A  SPEOCK  DELIVERED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  K  E  PRESENT  ATI  VES  OF  THE  LNi- 
TBD  STATES,  VH  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE  02T  THE  STATE  OF  THE 
JjmOlXt  JAKUABY  6»  1845. 


I  HAVE  very  little  hope,  Mr.  Chainnan,  of  saying  any  thing 
new  on  the  question  before  usj  or  of  giving  any  new  interest  or 

force  to  the  views  which  have  already  been  presented,  both  to 
Congress  and  the  Country,  by  the  master  minds  of  the  nation. 

CortainJy,  I  have  not  risen  to  attempt  any  formal  res})onse  to 
the  challenge  which  was  tendered  me  a  lew  days  since  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Comnn'ttee  on  Foreign  Aflair?,  (IVfr.  C.J.  Inger- 
soll.)  That  gentleman  was  pleased  to  call  on  vnc  eni))haiically 
for  an  argument.  He  was  particular  in  warning  me  against 
declamation.  lie  would  be  contented  with  nothing  short  of  an 
argument.  Now,  Sir,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say  that  such  a  call, 
and  such  a  caution,  would  have  come  with  something  of  a  better 
grace  from  the  honorable  member,  if  he  had  given  me  the  exam- 
ple a?!  well  as  the  precept.  Ji  he  had  rcck'd  his  own  rede," 
and  had  given  to  the  House  something  better  than  a  desultory 
string  of  bald  astiertions  and  balder  assumptions,  he  might  have 
thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to  whom  he  pleased.  But  T  must 
protest  that  it  was  a  little  ungracious  in  the  honorable  member, 
to  urge  upon  mc  the  steep  and  thorny  way  of  arguing  a  nega- 
tive, after  sauntering  along  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  him- 
self, with  the  burden  of  the  aiiirmative  fairly  upon  iiis  own 
shoulders. 

The  honorable  member  from  Alabama,  (Mr.  Payne,)  who 
spoke  last,  was  somewhat  in  the  same  vein.  **  He  would  not 
entertain  the  Hoase  with  a  mere  Fourth  of  July  oration."  He, 
too,  wanted  nothing  but  an  argument   Now^  with  aJI  deference 
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to  the  better  judgment  of  the  honorable  member,  I  must  be 
allowed  to  express  a  doubt,  whether  a  good  Fourth  of  July 
oration  would  not  be  one  of  the  best  arguments  that  could  be 
framed  for  this  precise  occasion.  When  men  seem  ready  to 
forget  their  own  country,  and  to  run  after  foreign  alliancea;  to 
disregard  the  feelings  of  their  f^ow-citizens,  and  expend  their 
sympathies  upon  aliens ;  and  to  look  more  to  the  security  of 
slavery  than  of  freedom ;  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
some  remembrance  of  the  Fourth  of  July ;  that  some  recalling 
and  recounting  of  the  early  days,  and  the  early  deeds  of  our 
Bevolution ;  that  some  reminiscences  of  the  period  when  Vir- 
ginia, and  South  Carolina,  and  Massachusetts,  were  bound 
together  by  mutual  league,  by  united  thoughts  and  counsels,  by 
equal  hope  and  hazard  in  the  glorious  enterprise  of  Independ- 
ence ;  that  some  recurrence  to  the  opinions,  as  well  as  to  the 
acts,  of  our  patriot  fathers ;  their  opinions  about  freedom,  and 
about  what  constituted  ^  an  extension  of  the  area  of  freedom ;  ^ 
their  opinions,  too,  about  slavery,  in  those  days,  when  one  of  the 
greatest  complainis  against  Great  Britain  was,  not  that  she  con- 
sidered slavery  an  evil,  and,  having  abolished  it  at  great  cost  in 
her  own  colonies,  had  expressed  a  wish, — no  further  harm, — 
a  wish  that  it  might  be  abolished  throughout  the  world,  —  but 
that  she  regarded  it  as  the  source  of  a  profitable  traffic;  that 
she  would  not  suffer  South  Carolina  and  Virginia  to  abolish  it; 
and  had  even  reprimanded  a  Governor  of  South  Carolina  for 
assenting  to  an  act  for  that  purpose ;  —  it  seems  to  me,  I  say, 
that  some  such  Fourth  of  July  oration  as  this,  would  be  an 
argnment  every  way  suitable  and  seasonable. 

At  any  rate,  the  stricter  argument  of  this  case  belongs  right- 
fully to  those  ill  favor  of  the  annexation.  It  beh)ngs  to  tliose 
who  seek  to  accomplish  this  momentous  change  in  our  national 
condition  and  onr  national  identity.  It  belongs  to  those  who 
are  dissatisfied  with  tlieir  existing  country,  and  who  are  ready 
to  peril  its  peace,  its  honor,  and  its  union,  in  order  to  obtain 
another  and  an  ampler  theatre  for  their  transcendent  patriotism. 
It  is  I'or  them  to  argue  this  question.  It  is  for  them  to  rniik-e  a 
case.  It  is  for  them,  to  show  the  consummate  poliey  oi  the 
measure.  It  is  for  them,  above  ail,  to  prove  their  constitutional 
power  to  accompiisb  it 
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As  foi  118,  Mr.  Chairman,  who  seek  no  change,  who  are  con- 
tenl  with  our  country  as  it  is,  who  look  to  its  augmentation 
by  internal  development  and  not  by  external  acquisitiou,  whose 
only  policy  It  is  to  improve,  build  up,  illustrate,  and  defend  the 
land  and  the  liberties  we  now  enjoy, — we  might  well  be  excused 
from  arguments  of  any  sort  on  such  a  subject.  It  would  be 
enough  for  us  to  sit  qniedy  in  our  seats,  and,  when  called  on  to 
give  our  voices  upon  these  resolutions,  to  aay  of  our  country,  as 
the  barons  of  old  England  said  of  their  laws,  when  threatened 
with  usurpation  :  Nolumus,  noliniws  wntarl ! 

Sir,  I  desire  to  press  this  point  upon  the  consideration  and 
upon  the  consciences  of  gentlemen  around  me  ;  and  more  cspe- 
ciallv  of  those  who,  being  associated  politiealiy  witii  tiie  friends  of 
aiinexaiioii,  are  understood  to  entertain  donbts  as  to  the  eonsti- 
tiiiionality  of  the  scheme  proposed.  We  have  a  Constitution. 
AVe  have  sworn  to  support  it.  It  is  a  Constitution  of  limited 
powers  —  of  specific  grants  of  power.  It  dechires  in  its  own 
terms  ilmt  "the  enumeration  of  certain  rights  .shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people.**  It 
declares  further,  that  "  the  powers  not  dehjgated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  proljibited  by  it  to  the  States, 
are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people."'  It  is 
thus  the  duty  of  every  man  who  gives  his  sup})ort  to  a  measure 
of  legislation,  to  be  convinced  in  his  own  mind  that  the  measure 
is  positively  constitutional.  It  is  not  for  hiui  to  call  for  argu- 
ments Iroui  otiiers  lo  prove  it  unconstitutional.  It  is  not  lor  him 
to  luid  justification  for  his  vote  in  the  feebleness  or  in  the  silence 
of  those  who  deny  his  power,  but  in  the  force  and  the  convin- 
cing proof  of  tliose  who  maintain  it.  Still  less  is  it  for  him  to 
adopt  the  extraordinary  doctrine  advanced  by  an  honorable 
member  from  Alabama,  (Mr.  Belser,)  who  has  told  us  that,  in 
case  of  constitutional  di£S.culty  on  thb  question,  he  should  follow 
the  maxim  of  Hoyle :  ^  Where  you  are  in  doubt,  take  the  trick ! 
Northern  gentlemen  have  often  been  charged  with  latitudina- 
nanism  in  their  interpretation  of  the  Constitution.  They  pro- 
fess to  be  always  in  favor  of  a  liberal  conslaruction  of  it  But 
they  have  never  yet  carried  their  liberality  to  such  a  pitch  as 
this.   It  may  be  the  attribute  of  a  good  judge  to  amplify  his 
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jurisdiction ;  but  we  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  an  honest  republi- 
can legislator,  under  a  limited  Government  like  ours,  to  exercise 
no  doubtful  powers ;  and  to  believe  nothing  constitutional  with- 
out a  reason,  a  substantial  reason,  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him. 

I  am  not  at  all  surprised,  however,  at  the  disposition  which 
has  been  manifested  in  some  quarters  to  shift  the  burden  of 
proof,  and  to  call  for  arguments  from  others,  instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  make  a  case  for  themselves.  Unquestionably  the  friends 
of  Texas  in  this  House  have  a  heavy  task  on  their  hands.  Un- 
able to  agree  upon  any  plan  among  themselves ;  having  exhaust^ 
ed  every  art  for  reconciling  their  discordant  opinions;  the  tUHma 
ratio  of  a  letter  from  the  Hermitage,  even,  having  been  resorted 
to  in  vain;  the  old  Roman  cement  having  altogether  lost  its 
cohesive  quality  upon  this  occasion;  their  only  hope  seems  now 
to  be,  that,  by  throwing  all  their  individual  schemes  before  the 
Committee,  the  blows  of  their  enemies  may  prove  more  effideiif 
than  the  love-pats  of  their  friends,  and  may  knock  some  one  of 
them  into  a  shape,  or  impress  upon  some  one  of  them  a  color, 
which  will  secure  for  it  the  support  of  a  majority.  I  have  reason 
to  think  that  the  members  from  Massachusetts,  and  of  the  North- 
ern States  generally,  are  relied  upon  to  perform  a  principal  part 
in  this  moulding  and  color! process.  It  seems  to  be  hoped 
that  the  anti-slavery  feeling  which  we  are  supposed  to  represent) 
will  exhibit  itself  to  such  an  excess,  will  be  betrayed  into  such 
an  intemperate  outbreak  upon  this  question,  as  to  embarrass  the 
position  of  some  of  our  Whig  friends  from  the  South,  and  oithrr 
to  compel  them  to  vote  for  annexation  now,  or  to  stimulate  the 
States  which  they  represent  to  send  back  to  the  next  Congress 
those  who  will. 

Such,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  A)rk»rn  hope  of  the  friends  of 
Texas  at  this  moment.  I  trust  they  will  be  disappointed  in  it. 
They  have  already  elected  a  President  under  some  such  influ- 
ence. But  I  rejoice  to  believe  that  they  will  fail  in  annexing 
Texas  by  it,  ai  this  session  at  least.  1  certainly,  for  one,  shall 
minister  to  no  such  mischief.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  1  shall  oppose  the  annexation  of  Texas,  now  and  always, 
upon  the  ground  that  it  involves  an  extension  of  domestic 
slavery.   No  considerations  of  jiMatioaal  aggrandizement;  no 
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allurements  of  Northern  interest  and  advantage;  were  they  even 
as  real,  as  in  this  case  they  are  specious  and  delusive;  will 
ever  win  my  assent  to  such  an  enlargement  of  the  slave-holding 
territory  of  my  country.  Nor  shaU  I  hesitate  to  speak  of  slavery 
in  connection  with  this  question,  if  my  tame  be  not  exhausted 
before  I  reach  that  topic  in  the  order  of  my  remarks.  I  shall  do 
so  firmly  and  fearlessly,  as  I  have  always  done  in  this  House 
and  elsewhere ;  but  I  shall  do  so  in  a  spirit  of  entire  deference 
to  the  Constitution,  which  I  have  sworn  to  support,  and  which 
it  is  my  special  purpose  in  these  remarks  to  maintain  and  vindi- 
cate. I  shall  speak  of  slavery,  too,  with  the  most  unqualified 
admission,  which  no  Northern  statesman  has  ever  withheld,  that 
over  slavery,  as  it  now  exists  within  any  of  the  existing  States 
of  the  Union,  this  government  has  no  manner  of  control. 

No,  Sir,  this  question  is  not  to  be  settled  in  this  manner,  or 
in  any  manner,  I  trust,  at  the  present  session.  As  often,  indeed, 
as  I  reflect  on  its  magnitude,  I  find  it  difficult  to  realize  that  it 
is  really  and  in  good  faith  before  us  for  decision.  Certainly, 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  reconcile,  with  any 
me\y<  which  I  entertain  of  the  nature  of  our  government  and 
the  character  of  our  Constitution,  the  idea  that  such  a  questiou 
as  this  can  be  decided  finally  and  forever,  here  and  now,  by  this 
Congress,  in  this  way,  under  these  circumstances.  An  irrevoca- 
ble incorporation  into  our  Union  of  a  vast  foreign  nation ;  the 
natnralization,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  of  I  know  not  how  many 
tlioui^uiid  Mexicans,  and  of  all  the  other  aliens  who  may  have 
resided  six  months  in  Texas;  the  admission  of  live-and-twcnty 
thousand  slaves  into  our  country,  in  defiance  of  that  compro- 
mise of  the  Constitution  and  Inv/s  under  which  no  shives  were 
to  be  adudtted  after  the  year  l?<Ub  ;  the  annexaiion  of  a  terri- 
tory large  enough  to  alter  all  the  relations  and  destroy  all  the 
balances  of  onr  existing  system,  of  a  capaeity  not  merely  for 
adding  new  stars  to  our  Constellation^  but  for  distiirbinsf  the 
courses,  and  even  changing  the  orbits,  of  those  wl)icli  are  now 
revolving  in  harmony  together  —  for  turning  them  upon  a  new 
centre  and  towards  another  sun  ;  that  such  a  measure  should 
be  initiated,  carried  on,  and  eonsuiaiaated  as  this  has  been,  and 
is  now  proposed  to  be,  is.  in  my  judgment,  monstrous,  mon- 
strous beyond  ail  expression. 
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What,  Sir,  ibc  brief  liisfory  of  this  mfnsnre  ?  Secretly 
and  stealthily  concocted  originally  by  a  President  not  of  the 
people's  choice,  by  an  accidental  occupant  of  the  Executive 
chair;  devised  by  hiin  for  his  own  nmhitions  end:^,  and  upon 
his  own  individual  responsibility  ; — lei  nie  rather  say  irrespm- 
si/'ifitf/s  (lor  tlie  history  of  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years  has 
proved  that  our  Rcpul)licun  President  is  ihe  most  irresponsibh^ 
officer  knowii  to  the  civilized  \vor](b  and  may  do  with  impunity 
what  would  cost  many  a  king  his  crown,  neck  and  all,)— re- 
jected emphatically  by  the  Senate,  to  whom,"  as  a  legitimate 
branch  of  the  freaty-making  power,  it  was  submitted  :  it  has 
now  been  infroduced  ijito  this  House,  alter  a  single  hour's  doU- 
beratioaiu  the  Committee  on  Foreign  All'airs,  and  is  about  t  o  be 
pressed  to  a  decision  with  as  little  ceremony  as  an  act  to  pay 
an  annual  salary,  or  to  establish  a  new  post  route  I  Why,  Sir, 
if  it  were  a  mere  question  of  foreign  relations,  —  if  it  concerned 
no  interest,  affected  no  right,  touched  no  prerogative  of  our  own 
American  people,  a  course  like  this  would  be  extraordinary 
enough ;  but,  reaching  as  this  measure  does  to  the  very  sum  of 
our  own  domestic  affairs,  influencing,  as  it  will,  the  whole  des- 
tiny of  our  country  as  long  as  our  country  may  survive  it,  such 
a  mode  of  proceeding  is  calculated  to  excite  alarm  in  the  breast 
of  every  reflecting  patriot 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  distinct  views  to  be  taken  of 
this  transaction,  either  of  which  would  more  than  exhaust  the 
little  time  allowed  us  under  the  hour  rule.  There  is  the  Execu- 
tive view  of  it ;  displaying  as  much  of  assumption  and  usurpa- 
tion, in  all  its  civil  and  all  its  military  developments,  as  has  ever 
signalized  an  equal  period  in  the  history  of  the  most  despotic 
ruler  in  Christendom.  There  is  the  Diplomatic  view  of  it ; 
exhibiting  a  correspondence  which,  I  venture  to  say,  has  made 
more  than  are  willing  to  acknowledge  it,  blush,  and  cover  their 
faces  in  shame,  at  such  a  degradation  of  our  national  character 
before  the  world.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  even  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  AJfaurs  has  not  been  quite  able  to 
suppress  an  intimation  of  disgust  for  some  of  the  State  papers 
and  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  case* 

There  is  the  Texan  view  of  the  question,  too.   Sir,  I  have 
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never  cherished  any  particular  sympathy  for  the  people  of  Texas. 
I  have  heretofore  been  rather  inclined  to  agree  with  Grovernor 
McBuffie  in  the  views  presented  in  an  admirable  message  of  his 
to  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  in  December,  1836;  in 
which  he  not  only  expressed  the  opinion  that  if  we  should  ad- 
mit  Texas  into  our  Union  whUe  Mexico  is  still  waging  war 
against  that  I^ovince,  with  a  view  to  reestablish  her  supremacy 
over  it,  we  should,  by  the  very  act  itself,  make  ourselves  a  party 
to  the  war,''  and  that  we  could  not  take  this  step  without 
incuraing  this  heavy  responsibility,  until  Mexico  herself  shall 
recognize  the  independence  of  her  revolted  Province;"  but  in 
which  he  said  also,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  perceive  what  title 
either  of  the  parties  to  this  controversy  can  have  to  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  American  people.  If  it  be  alleged  that  the  insur- 
gents of  Texas  are  emigrants  from  the  United  States,  it  is  ob- 
vious to  reply  that,  by  their  voluntary  expatriation,  under  what- 
ever circumstances  of  adventure,  of  speculation,  of  honor,  or  of 
infamy,  they  have  forfeited  all  claim  to  our  paternal  regard.  If 
it  be  true  that  they  have  left  a  land  of  freedom  for  a  land  of 
despotism,  they  have  done  it  with  their  eyes  open,  and  deserve 
their  destiny."  Perhaps  this  language  is  a  little  too  severe,  bat 
I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  men  who  have  deserted  their  own 
country  for  a  foreign  soil,  are  not  preeminently  entitled  to  our 
freshest  and  most  cordial  sympathies. 

I  confess,  however,  that  recent  circamstances  have  created 
something  of  reaction  in  my  mind  in  regard  to  the  people  of 
Texas.  I  cannot  help  feeling  some  sympathy  with  that  peo- 
ple under  the  precise  circnmstances  in  which  they  are  now 
placed  ;  betrayed,  as  they  have  been,  into  so  humiliating  a  pos- 
ture, by  false  pretences  and  false  promises.  Wliere  has  been 
the  fulfilment  of  that  promise  which  a  President  of  the  United 
States,  speaJving  through  his  Secretary  of  State,  dared  to  hold 
out  to  iliem  a  year  airo :  "  Measures  have  been  taken  to  ascer- 
tain the  opinions  and  views,  of  Senators  upon  the  subject,  and 
it  is  I'onnd  tliat  a  clear  eonstitntiunal  majority  of  two  thirds  arc 
in  favor  of  the  measure  I Sir,  may  we  not  bcy'in  to  entertain 
a  Yiopc  that  tlie  j:)l'0[)1o  of  Texas  will  awalie  to  some  respect 
for  themselves  under  the  treatment  they  have  received,  and  will 
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no  longer  sufler  themselves  to  be  duped  and  trifled  with  either 
by  Presidents  or  Congrenses  ?  If  they  would  snmmoa  up 
something  of"  a  just  national  pride,  repel  ail  Turlher  overtures 
to  annexation,  expose  all  the  €irts  and  intrigues  by  which  they 
have  been  seduced,  and  resolve  to  niaiio  lin  their  bland  as  an 
independent  nation  against  Mexico  and  against  the  world,  the 
"  God  speed "  of  all  good  men  would  go  with  them.  There 
seems  to  be  some  probability  of  such  a  movement.  The  Chair- 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has  warned  us  of 
the  danger  of  delay.  **  There  is  nothing  to  be  dreaded,"  says 
he,  ''but  delay.  Delay  is  imminently  dangerous."  And  why 
is  delay  dangerous  ?  Becaase,  says  he,  *^  there  must  be  in 
Texas  a  great  deal  of  personal  selfish  opposition  to  annexation. 
Many  eminent  men  may  oppose  it."  What  a  confession  is 
this  I  So  we  are  not  only  to  get  the  start  of  the  sober  second 
thought  of  our  own  American  people  upon  this  question,  but  of 
the  people  of  Texas,  too !  We  are  to  take  a  snap  judgment  on 
the  willingness  of  both  nations  to  enter  upon  this  fatal  mar- 
liage! 

But  I  turn  to  even  graver  views  of  the  subject  When  the 
measure  was  originally  reported  from  the  Committee  of  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  member,  I  denounced  it  off-hand  as 
unconstitutional  in  substance  and  unconstitutional  in  form ;  as 
in  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  of  the  good  faith  of  our 
own  country ;  as  calculated  to  involve  us  in  an  unjust  and  dis- 
honorable war;  and  as  eminently  objectionable  from  its  rela- 
tions to  the  subject  of  domestic  slavery.  The  honorable  mem- 
ber from  Alabama  (Mr.  Payne)  has  been  pleased  to  denominate 
this  my  manifestOi  and  has  done  me  the  undeserved  honor  of 
considering  me  the  spokesman  of  my  party  in  pronouncing  it. 
I  spoke  for  nobody  but  myself  then,  and  am  authorized  to  speak 
for  nobody  but  myself  now.  But  I  repeat  the  expressions  de- 
liberately this  morning,  and  shall  take  them  as  my  text  in  what 
remains  of  my  hour. 

And  first,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  one  of  those  who  deny  the 
authority  of  this  government  to  annex  a  foreign  nation  to  our 
Union,  by  any  process  whatever,  short  of  the  general  consent  of 
the  people ;  certainly  by  any  mode  less  formal  than  that  required 
38 
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for  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution.  Gentlemen  tell  .us  that 
this  point  was  settled  by  the  pnrcbase  of  Louisiana  and  Florida. 
NO)  no.  Sir,  it  was  not  settled  by  either  of  those  cases.  What 
said  Mr.  Van  Bnren  in  1837?  What  said  Mr.  Forsyth,  ex- 
pressing)  as  he  undoubtedly  did,  the  result  of  the  deliberations 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  entire  Cabinet?  His  official  reply  to  Mr. 
Memucan  Hunt  has  been  often  quoted,  but  cannot  be  too  often 
held  up  before  the  eyes  of  the  people :  — 

"  The  qtiGstion  of  the  annexation  of  a  foreign  indcpondent  Ptr.tc  to  the  United 
States  lias  never  before  been  iircsenterl  to  O.m  jrovernment.  Siuoo  the  adoption  of 
tlieir  Constitution,  two  large  axlditions  liave  been  niiuie  to  the  domain  origiuuily 
daimed  by  the  United  States." 

"  The  cirvmnstance,  howeirer,  of  their  being  colonial  posseBsions  of  Eranee  and 
Spain,  and  thprefow  dependent  on  the  metropolitan  gorcrnments.  renders  those  trans- 
actions raateriaily  different  from  that  which  would  be  presented  bj  the  question  of  the 
annexatum  of  Texas.  The  latter  is  a  State,  with  an  independent  gOTernment,  adLUOw- 
ledged  as  such  by  the  Unitei.)  States,  and  ciMming  n  tenitorv  hevond,  though  border- 
inp;  on.  the  region  ceded  by  France  in  the  treaty  of  the  ."iit!i  of  April,  ison.  Whether 
tbo  Constitution  of  the  United  States  contemplated  the  annexation  of  »uch  a  State, 
and,  if  so,  in  what  manner  that  oigect  is  to  be  elTected,  arc  quoi^tions,  in  the  opinion 
of  die  President,  it  would  be  inexpedient,  under  existing  cirenmstances,  to  agitate." 

Here  is  no  pretence  of  the  right  to  annex,  and  much  less 
to  reannex,  Texas  under  the  Louisiana  or  Florida  precedents. 
Here  is  not  a  word  about  Texas  having  been  sacrificed  by  the 
Florida  treaty.  The  Texan  territory  is  declared  to  be  «*  beyond, 
though  bordering  on.  tit*-  region  ceded  by  France  in  the  treaty 
of  the  30th  of  Apvii,  JK)3."  The  Loni,-iana  and  Florida  pre- 
cedents arc  (lec'lared  to  be  "  materially  diHevent  "  from  the  qnes- 
tion  of  the  annexation  of  Texas.  And  the  ])oint  is  exj)ressly 
proposed,  as  one  I'or  doiibl,  To  >:ay  the  least,  wiielher  the  Con* 
stitution  ever  eontL'in])lated  the  annexation  of  such  u  Slate, 

But  who  are  the  persons  w  ho  declare  so  impatiently,  that  the 
constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  annex  Texas  iias  been  set- 
tled by  preecdriit  ?  They  arc  those  who  deny  the  authority  of 
precedent  upon  every  other  question  but  this.  They  are  those 
by  whom  tlie  idea  \6  utterly  rejected  and  derided,  that  the  sii^^na- 
tures  of  Washington  and  Madison  to  the  cliarters  of  a  National 
Bank,  and  the  existence  of  such  an  institution  for  forty  years, 
wee  to  be  considered  as  settling  the  coiistitutionality  of  its  incor- 
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poration ;  and  who  are  hailing  the  reestablishment  of  the  Snb- 
Treasnry  system  as  a  retarn  to  the  Constitution,  —  as  a  restora* 
tion  of  the  government,  under  the  auspices  of  Jackson  and 
Tyler,  to  that  state  of  original  purity  firom  which  it  was  cor- 
ruptly perverted  by  Washington  and  Madison!  Cicero  tells 
us  of  some  occasion  on  which  the  Roman  augurs  could  not 
look  each  other  in  the  face  without  laughing ;  and  it  would  be 
even  more  impossible,  I  should  imagine,  for  those  initiated 
in  the  mysteries  of  either  General  Jackson^s  or  Mr.  Tyler's 
administrations,  to  preserve  their  gravity  at  such  an  idea  as  this. 
But  who,  again,  are  those  who  maintain  so  stoutly  the  binding 
obligation  of  precedent  on  this  occasion  1  They  are  those,  in 
part,  who  arc  just  ready  to  make  a  new  attempt  at  nullifying  a 
protective  tariff,  although  the  preamble  of  the  first  Revenue 
Law  upon  the  statute  book  declares,  that  the  encouragement  of 
domestic  industry  was  one  of  its  principal  objects,  and  although 
every  President  of  the  United  States,  from  Washington  to  Jack- 
son indnsive,  has  put  his  name  to  bills  or  messages  distinctly 
recognizing  the  same  principle! 

Sir,  I  am  no  despiser  of  precedents.  For  the  deliberate  de- 
cisions of  our  early  Congresses  and  Cabinets  upon  questions  of 
constitutional  intention  and  interpretation,  I  entertain  the  most 
deferential  respect.  But  for  the  Louisiana  precedent,  even  if  it 
were  not  "  materially  ditterent"  from  the  qurstion  before  ns,  T 
profess  to  entertain  no  respect  whatevei'.  If  it  be  a  precccient 
for  any  thing,  it  is  a  precedent  for  the  successful  violation  of  the 
Constitution,  aiid  not  for  its  just  interpretation  and  execution. 
It  is  of  that  school  of  political  morality  which  declares  that 
"  where  there  is  a  will,  there  is  a  way,"  It  beUmgs  to  the  Hoyle 
principle  of  action  —  "  where  you  are  in  doubt,  take  the  trick." 
I  say  this  in  no  spirit  of  disrespect  to  Mr.  Jefferson. 

Everybody  knows  that  Mr.  Jefferson  himself  admitted  that, 
in  the  accpiisition  of  Louisiana,  he  had  done  "  an  act  beyond 
the  Constitution,'"'  and  that  he  repeatedly  besought  his  friends  to 
procure  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitnlion  to 
ratify  the  act.  liis  views  were  such  as  no  unprejudiced  mind 
can  resist.  *'  "When  I  consider  (said  he)  that  the  limits  of  the 
United  States  are  precisely  tixed  by  the  treaty  of  1783,  that  the 
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Constilaiion  expressly  declares  itself  to  be  made  for  the  United 
States,  1  cannot  help  believing  that  the  intention  was  not  to 
permit  Congress  to  admit  into  the  Union  new  States  which 
should  be  formed  ovt  of  the  Territory,  for  whicli  and  under 
whoso  aiithorii}-  alone  they  were  then  aetinn;.  I  do  not  believe 
it  w  as  meant  that  they  might  receive  Eugluud,  Ireland,  Holiaud, 
into  it" 

And  who  can  doubt  that  Mr.  Jefferson  was  right  in  this  judg- 
ment? AVho  c  an  imagine  that  the  people  of  17s()  intended  to 
make  a  Constitution  for  any  country  but  their  own  country;  or 
ever  dreamed  that  they  were  giving  authority  to  Iheir  temporary 
representatives,  to  yoke  them  in.  to  Ijind  up  their  fortunes  for- 
ever, with  any  foreign  nation,  which,  by  its  scrip  or  its  land 
warrants,  or  l)y  any  other  influence,  worthy  or  unworthy,  might 
have  obtained  favor  in  our  leijislative  councils? 

The  honorable  ineiuber  from  Alabama  considered  this  whole 
question  settled  by  the  express  authorily  of  Congress  to  "admit; 
•new  States."  Even  his  interpretatit)n  of  the  Constitution,  how- 
ever, would  not  cover  the  present  pr(.>}iobiiion.  Here  is  a  terri- 
tory to  be  acquired,  as  well  as  a  State  to  be  adnilltcd.  In- 
deed, the  resolutions  reported  by  the  I  .jiiiinittce  of  Foreign 
Atfairs  make  no  pretension  to  admitting  Texas,  or  any  part  of 
it,  as  a  State.  Nor  do  either  of  the  pending  amendments.  They 
propose  a  mere  acquisition  of  territory,  and  annihilate  Texas  as 
a  State  in  the  very  act  of  annexation.  But  the  whole  history 
-and  context  of  the  Constitution  forbid  such  an  interpretation  of 
the  power  to  admit  new  States,  as  the  honorable  member  con* 
tends  for.  At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Constitution 
there  were  large  territories  belonging  to  the  States,  or  already 
•ceded  to  the  nation,  out  of  which  new  States  were  to  be  formed. 
The  Constitution  itself  was  to  go  into  effect  whenever  ratified 
by  nine  States,  and  there  was  no  knowing  how  long  the  other 
four  of  the  old  thirteen  might  hold  off.  These  views  are  amply 
sufficient  to  fulfil  the  reasonable  intent  of  the  clause  giving 
authority  to  admit  new  States.  More  than  that,  a  proposition 
was  expressly  negatived  in  the  convention  by  which  the  Consti- 
tution was  framed,  by  a  vote  of  eight  States  to  three,  declaring 
that  ^  the  Legislature  of  the  United  States  shall  have  power  to 
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erect  new  Statos  within  as  well  :i>  witliont  the  tcrrilory  claimpd 
by  the  several  BUites.  or  eiiher  of  (hmi,  and  udiiiit  ihc  same  into 
the  Union."  Ami]  iliis  was  the  very  last  vote  before  the  adoptioa 
of  the  elau-e  in  ils  jtrcsrnf  fVjntil 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  derive  an  inference  in  favor  of 
this  proceeding  from  the  articles  of  confederation,  and  to  represent 
the  [xiwerto  admit  new  States  inio  the  ITnien  as  a  mere  exten- 
sion of  the  provision  by  which  Canada  and  other  colonics  might 
have  been  aduiided  into  the  old  confederacy.  But  no  such  infer- 
ence can  be  sustained  for  a  moment  by  any  one  who  look.s  to 
the  contemporaneous  construction  of  this  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution by  Mr.  .Madison,  in  the  Federalist. 

"In  the  articles  of  CotifcdciMtion  f-ay*  lie}  nn  provi^ior!  U  found  on  this  important 
Bttbjeet.  Canada  was  to  be  udniittcd  of  right,  on  lier  joining  in  th«  measures  of  the 
UniMd  States,  and  the  other  Colonies,  by  which  were  evidently  meant,  the  other  British 
Colonies,  at  the  discretion  of  nine  States.  The  eventual  establishment  of  new  States, 
seem---  to  have  bwn  ovt  i  ldolu '!  fu  the  rompilers  of  that  instriiHicnf  liave  seen 

the  inconvenience  of  UiLi  oaiission,  and  the  aasumpiioa  of  jiower  inio  wltlch  Congress 
have  been  led  by  it  With  great  proi^ricty,  therefore,  has  the  new  system  supplied  the 
deibct.  The  general  precaution,  that  no  new  States  shall  be  formed,  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  fcdcn\l  authority  and  that  of  the  States  concerned,  is  consonant  to  the 
prtncifiles  which  ought  to  govern  such  tninsactions  The  particuhir  precaution  against 
the  erection  uf  new  States  by  the  partition  of  &  Statu  without  its  consent,  quiets  the 
jealoosy  of  the  larger  States;  as  that  of  the  smaller  is  quieted  by  a  like  precnutioa 
against  a  jancUon  of  States  without  their  consent." 

Here,  Sir,  is  the  whole  commentary  on  the  power  to  admit 
new  States,  in  the  celebrated  work  by  which  the  Constitution 
was  explained  and  recommended  to  the  people.  How  entirely 
it  negatives  the  idea  of  any  analogy  between  this  article  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  Canada  clause  of  the  confederation !  How 
distinctly  it  asserts  the  difference  between  admitting  foreign  colo- 
nies and  admitting  new  States !  How  plainly  it  implies  that 
the  States  to  be  admitted  were  to  be  literally  new  States,  esta- 
blished on  our  own  national  terrltory,-and  under  our  own  national 
authority !  Who  can  believe  for  a  moment,  after  reading  it,  that 
the  admission  of  foreign  States  was  within  the  most  remote 
contemplation  of  those  by  whom  the  provision  was  framed? 
How  could  Mr.  Madison  have  omitted  all  allusion  to  such  an 
idea,  if,  in  his  opinion,  it  were  embraced  within  the  legitimate 
construction  of  the  clause! 
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Sir,  there  are  other  passages  in  Mr.  Madison's  masterly  essays 
upon  the  Constitution,  equally  (-onelusive  as  to  the  nndcrsiaiid- 
iiig  of  the  ii-aiiiers  of  the  Constitution.  We  all  know  that  one 
of  the  great  objections  arrayed  against  the  eslablisluaeul  of  our 
National  Government  in  1789,  was  drawn  from  the  extent  of 
country  over  which  it  was  to  operate.  Not  a  few  oi  the  people 
of  that  day  eonsidered  it  impossible,  that  a  republican  system 
eouKl  be  rendered  efleetive,  even  ihroughout  the  whole  of  the 
tcrriiory  wliieh  we  then  possessed.  One  of  Mr.  Madison's  replies 
to  this  objection  is  full  of  significance  in  regard  to  the  constita- 
tional  question  which  we  are  now  considering. 

"A  second  obserrAdon  to  bo  mtide  (says  he)  is,  diat  the  immediate  object  of  the 
Federal  Ck>nBtiUitioii,  is  to  secure  the  uiion  of  ibe  thirteen  primitive  States,  which  we 

know  to  be  practicuMe :  nnfl  to  add  to  them  snch  other  States,  as  may  ariso  in  their 
own  bosoms,  or  ia  tbeir  neigh borboodj>,  wiiich  we  cannot  doubt  to  be  equally  practical- 
ble.  The  arrangements  that  may  be  necesswy  for  those  angles  and  fractions  of  our 
territory,  which  lie  on  onr  tioi  tinvt  stem  firontier,  mast  be  left  to  those  whom  further 
discoveries  and  experience  will  render  more  equal  to  the  task.** 

How  irresistible  is  the  infereoce  from  laoguage  like  this !  The 
object  of  the  Constitution  is  stated  to  be,  to  secure  the  union  of 
the  existing  States,  and  to  add  to  them  such  other  States  as  may 
arise  in  their  own  bosoms,  or  in  their  neighborhoods;  while  the 
only  difficulty  which  is  contemplated,  is  declared  to  be  in  rela* 
tion  to  ^  those  angles  and  fractions  of  our  tenitory  which  lie  on 
our  northwestern  frontier.'^ 

There  were  compromises  entered  into,  also,  at  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  utterly  inconsistent  with  a  construction  such  as 
is  now  set  up.  The  slave  basis  compromise,  which  has  been  so 
often  alluded  to  of  late,  and  which  Massachusetts  has  been 
falsely  accused  of  a  design  to  violate,  because  she  saw  fit  to 
exercise  her  constitutional  prerogative  of  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  was  arranged  with  unquestionable 
^reference  to  our  country  as  it  then  was.  There  was  no  Louis- 
i«Lna  then.  There  was  no  Florida  then.  The  great  Northwestern 
^Xerritory  had  been  dedicated  to  human  liberty  forever,  by  the 
immortal  ordinance  of  1787 ;  an  act  which  proved  conclusively 
what  onr  fathers  understood  by  an  extension  of  the  area  of 
freedom.*'    Slavery  was  nowhere  regarded  as  a  blessing;  was 
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nowhere  proclaimed  (as  it  has  recently  been  proclaimed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  in  the  correspondence  to  which  this  subject 
has  given  occasion,)  "  a  political  ins1ituti<^n,  essential  to  the  peace, 
safely,  and  prosperity  of  those  States  of  the  Union  in  which  it 
exists."  Its  gradaal  extinction,  on  the  other  hand,  was  hopefully 
and  confidently  predicted.  It  was  supposed  that,  a^^  long  as  it 
cdntinued,  a  great  and  growing  preponderance  would  be  secured 
to  the  free  States,  and  the  three  fifths  principle  was  admitted 
iipon  this  understanding  alone.  This,  at  least,  is  my  reading  of 
the  history  of  those  times. 

-  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ceases 
to  be  that  Constitution  to  which  the  States  have  assented,  both 
in  relation  to  this  and  to  others  of  its  provisions,  when  its  author- 
ity is  thus  extended  beyond  the  original  sphere  for  which  it  was 
designed.  That  instrument  is  as  essentially  changed  by  a  change 
of  its  parties,  as  by  a  change  of  its  provisions,  and  the  same  power 
is  alone  competent  to  both.  It  is  for  the  people  alone,  not  by 
the  equivocal  expression  of  a  Presidential  election,  but  by  the 
solemn  forms  prescribed  by  their  own  Constitution,  to  say,  whe- 
ther they  will  admit  new  members  into  their  copartnership,  and 
upon  what  terms.  Nny,  I  donbt  \vli(  ihcr  even  an  amendment 
of  the  Constirntioti,  vatilied  even  by  three  fourths  of  the  States, 
ought  to  be  considered  as  forcing  tlie  other  fourth  to  subniir  to 
a  meai^nre  of  this  sort.  The  unnexution  of  a  ioreiyu  nation  fa 
this  nation,  or  of  this  nation  to  a  foreit^oi  nation,  is  a  change  of 
our  country  as  well  as  a  chant^e  of  our  (  "onsdt  ulion.  It  is  bring- 
ing lis  into  aasociaiion  with  those  witli  wiioni  we  have  never 
agreed  to  be  associated.  li  is  a  new  i:onipaet,  into  whidi  eaeh 
individual  State  ought  to  have,  and  has,  the  rigiit  of  saying  lor 
itself  whether  it  is  willing  to  enter,  as  fully  as  each  State  had 
originally  the  right  of  saying  whether  it  w  onld  enter  into  the 
compact  which  now  binds  us  together.  If  ever  there  was  a 
question  which  appealed  dbectly  to  State  rights,  this  is  it;  and 
it  will  be  a  mockery  to  suggest  the  exisleacc  of  any  such  rigiits 
from  this  time  t\.irtli,  if  this  measure  can  be  consummated  in 
defiance  of  thciu.  Massachusetts  is  not  aecustomed  to  indulge 
in  threats  of  disunion.  They  are  the  abundant  products  of 
other. soilsi   She  loves  the  Uuion.    ia  her  name  I  would  say, 
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let  the  day  perish  in  which  it  shall  be  said,  this  Union  is  dis- 
solved ; "  let  it  not  be  joined  unto  the  days  of  the  year;  let  it  not 
come  into  the  number  of  the  months!  The  language  of  her 
excellent  Gk>vernor,  in  a  message  received  by  this  morning's  maily 
is  the  language  of  all  her  citizens. 

"  Masmcbneetts  w  a  State,  bas  ever  maintamed,  and  em  will  midntain,  the  whole 
of  the  Conslitadon  of  the  United  States.  All  her  people  love  and  respect  it.  Hard 

and  unequal  ns  she  considers  this  feature  of  that  honored  instrument,  she  will  bow  to  it 
with  rcvcrenci:  so  lowi;  as  it  remains  the  ?nprcmclaw  of  the  bnrl.  She  rcr^artls  all  tho 
guaranties  of  tiie  Constitution,  whether  they  reluie  to  the  iusiitutiou^  of  tlte  North  or 
the  Sooth,  as  equally  binding  upon  ereiy  member  of  the  Union.  She  will  etand  bf  the 
Union  and  the  Constitution  as  they  were  formed,  let  them  be  assailed  from  ^vhat  cjuar* 
ter  tlicy  may,  and  with  inviolable  fidelity  perform  alt  her  obligations  towards  them." 

Massachusetts  desires  the  establishment  of  no  new  confedera- 
tion. Her  sons  would  go  to  the  formation  of  another  govern* 
ment,  as  the  ancient  Jews  to  the  building  of  the  second  Temple, 
not  without  many  tears  at  the  remembrance  of  the  first.  But, 
Sir.  the  Union  which  they  love,  is  the  Union  as  it  is.  And  if 
there  be  any  thing  which  would  shake  that  attachment,  any  thing 
which  would  absolve  her  and  ail  the  States  from  their  owed 
allegiance  to  the  Constitution,  it  is  precisely  such  an  act  as  is 
now  before  us.  It  may  remain  to  be  yppi!,  after  its  consumma- 
tion, whether  any  of  the  States  will  claim  the  advantage  of  such 
an  absolution. 

I  come  next,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  a  consideration  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  annexation  of  Texas  is  now  proposed  to  be  aenom- 
plished.  The  forms  of  free  government  have  often  been  said  to 
survive  the  substance;  and  I  trust  that  not  a  few  of  those  who 
are  willing  to  adopt  this  measure  in  the  abstract,  will  refuse  to 
unite  for  that  purpose  in  any  pa]j)able  infraetion  of  constitutional 
forms.  Tlic  resolution  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Aflairs  i?,  in  niy  judgment,  such  an  infraction;  so  palpable  and 
so  plain,  tliat,  as  the  venerable  Grallatin  has  said  in  his  letter  of 
last  month,  one  may  well  fear  to  obscure  that  which  is  self-evi- 
dent, by  adding  any  argument  to  the  simple  recital  of  the  (son* 
stltntional  provision,  and  of  the  proposed  resolution." 

tSir,  if  there  be  any  thing  clear  from  the  distribution  of  powers 
contained  in  the  Constitution,  it  is  that  this  House  has  no  author- 
ity whatever  to  make  a  treaty,  compact,  bargain,  settlement,  call 
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it  what  y6a will, with  a  foreign  power.  This  House  maybe, 
and  ofteiQ  is,  called  on  to  carry  ont  a  treaty  already  made,  by  the 
appropriation  of  money  or  otherwise ;  and  gentlemen  may  differ 
as  to  how  far  we  have  any  dLscretion  in  such  cases,  and  how  far 
our  obligation  is  specific  and  positive  to  fulfil  the  provisions  of 
a  treaty.  But,  so  far  as  the  making  of  the  treaty  is  concerned, 
the  whole  power  is  with  the  President  and  Senate.  <*The 
President  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two  thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  concur."  This  is  the  language  of  the  Consti* 
tution. 

And  what  are  treaties  ?  "A  treaty,"  says  Thomas  Jefferson, 
in  his  manual,  *'is  a  law  of  the  laiul.  It  difl'ers  from  other  laws 
only,  as  it  must  have  the  consent  of  a  foreign  nation,  being  but 
a  contract  with  respect  to  that  nation." 

"  The  essence  of  the  legislative  authority,"  says  Alexander 
Hamilton  in  the  Federalist,  "is  to  enact  laws,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  prescribe  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  society;  while  the 
execution  of  the  laws,  and  the  employment  of  the  common 
strength,  either  for  this  purpose,  or  for  the  common  defence,  seem 
to  comprise  all  the  fuoctions  of  the  executive  magistrate.  The 
power  of  making  treaties  is,  plainly,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
It  relates  neither  to  the  execution  of  the  subsisting  laws,  nor  to 
the  enactment  of  new  ones;  and  still  less  to  an  exertion  of  the 
common  strength.  Its  objects  are  contracts  with  foreign  nations, 
which  have  the  force  of  law,  but  derive  it  firom  the  obligations 
of  good  faith.  They  are  not  rules  prescribed  by  the  sovereign 
to  the  subject,  but  agreements  between  sovereign  and  sovereign.'* 

Such  is  the  constitutional  provision,  and  such  is  its  interpre- 
tation by  the  leaders  of  the  two  great  parties  to  which  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitntion  giive  rise.  It  is  thus  the  Senate 
alone,  the  !)ody  in  wliicli  the  States  have  (H|nal  snfJrage, 
guaranteed  to  them  iorever.  wliieh  can  alone  advise  and  consent 
to  tlio  ratilication  of  any  compact  with  a  foreign  nation  :  and 
that  body  nmst  do  so  by  a  two  thirds  vote,  or  not  at  all.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Constitution  i?,  that  one  third  of  the  States, 
though  the  smallest  in  the  Union,  if  tlicy  can  obtain  a  single 
vote  from  any  other  State,  may  forbid  any  alliance  or  compact 
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whatever  with  other  governments.  The  doctrine  of  the  Consti- 
tution h,  also,  that  the  functions  of  this  IIouhc,  and  of  the 
Lcgiislative  Congress  of  whicli  it  is  a  branch,  begin  and  end 
with  domestic  legislation,  and  reach  not  one  inch  beyond  our 
own  established  national  boundaries.  There  is  no  other  paxti- 
tion  line  which  can  be  drawn  betw^een  the  legislative  power  and 
the  treafy-making  power  j  and,  if  that  line  be  once  overthrown, 
all  distinction  between  the  two  departments  is  at  an  end.  Yet 
here  we  have  before  us  the  plain  and  undisguised  proposition  to 
enter  into  a  compact  with  another  nation;  a  compact  which  has 
already  been  submitted  to  the  Senate  as  a  treaty,  and  which 
has  been  rejected  by  them  as  such.  The  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  has,  indeed,  erased  the  word  treaty 
from  bis  resolutions,  and  has  substituted  the  word  settlement. 
The  honorable  member  from  Ohio,  too,  in  his  amendment,  has 
Omitted  the  word  settlement,  and  has  substituted  the  parentheti- 
cal phrase  **  Texas  consenting.''  But  neither  words,  nor  the  omis* 
sion  of  words,  can  alter  things.  Nor  can  consent  give  jurisdic- 
tion. Both  resolutions  relate  to  lands,  to  laws,  to  property,  to 
persons,  out  of  our  own  territory;  and  both  attempt  to  do  that 
which  cannot  be  done  without  the  consent  of  another  govern- 
ment. No  man  pretends  that  this  is  not  a  transaction  to  which 
there  are  two  parties ;  one  of  them,  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica ;  the  other,  an  independent  foreign  nation.  No  man  pre- 
tends that  both  these  parties  must  not  agree  together,  and  make 
a  compact  or  bai^in,  in  order  to  render  the  transaction  com- 
plete. The  Chairman  of  Foreign  Ail^irs  has  expressly  said,  in 
his  opening  speech :  ^  As  .it  is  a  bargain  or  contract  with  ano- 
ther country,  it  seems  to  me  that  an  arrangement,  carefully 
digested,  with  the  agents  of  that  country,  authorized  ad  hoCf 
must  be  the  best  mode,  if  not  the  only  one."  This  admission 
determines  the  whole  question.  It  makes  the  transaction  a 
treaty ;  a  treaty,  it  is  true,  anomalous  in  its  character ;  anni- 
hilating one  of  its  parties;  transcending  the  powers  of  the 
other ;  but  still  a  treaty  in  form,  a  treaty  if  any  thing.  And  it 
gives  to  these  resolutions  the  character  of  a  bold  and  unblush- 
ing attempt  to  break  down  the  barriers  of  the  Constitution  by 
overthrowing  the  legitimate  authority  of  the  Senate. 
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And,  Mr.  CbainnaD,  when  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is 
thus  aboat  to  be  despoiled  of  its  peculiar  prerogative,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  particular  act,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
recall  for  a  moment,  in  the  language  of  one  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Constitution,  the  views  with  which  that  body  was  consti- 
tuted, and  that  prerogative  conferred  upon  it. 

"A  fiftli  desideratum,  (s.iid  Jmihos  Madison,)  illn^tratinp:  the  ntility  of  a  Senate,  is 
the  want  of  a  due  sense  of  uatioual  character.  An  altciuioa  to  the  judgmetH  of  other 
nations,  is  impoilam  to  every  goveniment,  for  two  reasons ;  the  one  is,  that,  hidepend* 
ently  of  the  merits  of  any  particular  plan  or  mesAure,  it  is  devirable,  on  various 
accounts,  that  it  shonid  appear  to  other  nations  as  the  ofT^prinjr  of  a  wise  fivA  honora- 
ble policy :  the  second  is,  that  in  doubtful  cases,  particularly  where  the  national  coun- 
cUs  may  he  warped  by  some  strong  passion,  or  momentary  interest,  die  presnmed  or 
known  opinion  of  the  impartial  world,  may  be  the  best  guide  that  can  )>u  followed. 
What  has  not  Amcrlfn  lost  by  her  want  of  character  with  foii-imi  iintioiis  ?  Awl  how 
many  errors  and  follies  would  she  not  have  avoided,  if  the  justice  and  propriety  of  lier 
measores  had,  in  every  instance,  been  previoasly  tried  by  the  %ht  in  wbieh  they  woald 
probably  appear  to  the  nnbiased  part  of  mankind." 

A^ain,  says  the  same  eminent  statesmau  and  patriot,  in  the 
same  connection, — 

As  the  cool  and  deliberate  sense  of  the  commnnity  onght,  in  all  governments,  and 

actually  will,  in  all  free  government*!,  ultimately  prevail  over  the  view?  of  it?  rulers ; 
80  there  are  pardcttlar  moments  in  public  affairs,  when  tlie  people,  stimulated  by  some 
irregular  pasdon,-  or  some  illicit  advantage,  or  misled  by  the  artfiil  misrepresentations 
of  interested  men,  may  call  for  measures  which  tliey  themselves  will  afterwards  be  the 
moat  ready  to  lament  and  condemn.  In  these  critical  moments,  how  salutary  will  be 
the  interference  of  nomet  temperate  and  respectflhle  hody  of  citizen*,  in  order  to  cheek 
tiie  misguided  career,  and  to  snspend  the  blow  meditated  by  the  people  against  them- 
telres,  until  reason,  justice,  and  truth  can  regain  their  authority  over  the  public  mind.** 

Snch  were  the  views  with  which  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  was  established,  and  such  the  views  with  which  it  was 
intrusted  with  the  treaty-making  power ;  and  if  there  were  ever 
an  occasion  which  illustrated  the  wisdom  of  this  foature  of  the 
Cotistitution,  and  commended  it  to  the  respect  and  support  of 
all  good  citizens,  this,  this  is  it. 

Wlien  was  there  ever  exhibited  a  greater  want  of  a  clue  sense 
of  national  character,  than  in  the  course  of  tliis  Texan  negotia- 
tion ?  When  was  there  ever  manifested  a  more  wanton  dispo- 
sition to  defy  the  jutlgment  of  other  nations,  to  outrage  tlie  opi- 
nion of  the  civilised  world,  and  to  shut  the  eyes  to  the  light  in 
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■which  the  acts  of  this  government  must  appear  to  the  unbiased 
part  of  mankind,  than  in  the  means  by  which  this  measure  has 
been  parsaed,  and  in  the  motives  in  which  it  avowedly  origin- 
ated?  When  were  irregalar  passions,  illicit  advantages,  and 
artful  misrepresentations  of  interested  men,  more  plainly  at 
work  than  now,  in  stimulating  the  clamor  with  which  the  imme- 
diate annexation  of  Texas  is  demanded  ?  When  was  the  inter- 
vention of  some  conservative  body  more  needed,  until  reason* 
justice,  and  truth  can  regain  their  authority  over  the  public 
mind  ?  Sir,  these  passages  have  seemed  to  me  to  savor  of  an 
almost  prophetic  application  to  the  service  which  the  Senate 
are  called  on  to  discharge  at  the  present  crisis.  Let  me  rather 
say,  to  the  service  which  they  have  already  and  nobly  dis* 
charged,  and  for  which  that  body  deserves  other  recompense, 
than  to  be  so  rudely  stripped  of  its  hitherto  unquestioned  con- 
stitutional prerogative! 

The  honorable  member  from  Alabama,  (Mr.  Belser,)  denies, 
however,  that  this  proceeding  is  any  encroachment  on  the 
authority  of  the  Senate,  and  has  made  an  effort  to  produce  some 
precedents  of  what  he  calls  legislative  treaties.  One  class  of 
cases  to  which  he  referred  was  that  of  compacts  with  our  own 
States  for  the  cession  of  lands.  Who  can  pretend  that  these 
are  treaties  ?  The  whole  idea  of  a  treaty  under  our  Constitu- 
tion, as  I  have  already  proved,  is  a  compact  with  a  foreign 
power.  And  the  States  of  this  Union  have  never  been  called 
foreign  in  relation  to  the  Genered  Government,  or  even  foreign 
in  relation  to  each  other,  unless  in  certedn  recent  resolutions  of 
South  Carolina,  of  which  possibly  something  may  be  heard 
from  Massachusetts  hereafter,  but  to  which  I.  shall  make  no 
allusion  now.  The  General  Government,  I  presume,  may  pur- 
chase lands  of  a  State,  as  well  as  of  any  otiier  corporation  or 
individual,  for  constitutional  purposes ;  but  such  a  purchase  is 
no  more  a  treaty  in  one  case  than  in  the  otlier. 

The  honorable  member  referred  us  next  to  a  law  of  which  he 
was  particular  in  giving  us  the  volume  and  page.  (Laws  of  the 
United  States,  3d  volume,  page  562.)  Why,  Sir,  this  is  an  act 
for  taking  possession  of  Louisiana,  after  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty! 
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His  next  illiistration  of  legislative  treaties  was  a  rosolution  of 
15tli  January,  ISil  —  a  resoiutioii  which  was  pasacd  by  both 
branches  in  secret  session,  and  which  was  wdthheld  from  publi- 
cation for  a  long  period  after  its  passage.  This  resolution,  Mr. 
Chairman,  contains  interesting  and  edifying  matter,  and  with 
the  leave  of  the  Committee,  I  will  read  it. 

Resolution* 

TMag  into  view  the  jgecoUar  eituation  of  Spain,  and  of  her  Amencan  provinces, 
and  considering  the  inflnence  which  the  deetiny  of  the  territorj  adjoining  the  Sonthem 
border  of  the  United  States  may  hare  upon  their  aecurity,  tranquillity,  and  conunerco; 

therefore, 

**  Beaolved,  by  the  Senate  and  Hoose  of  Itepresentatfvce  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a^embled,  That  the  United  Sums,  under  the  pecnliar  circum* 
Btanoc?  of  the  existing  crisis,  cannot,  ^ithnnt  serious  inquietude,  sec  any  pnrt  of  the 
said  territory  jiass  into  the  hands  of  any  ibre^n  powei*;  and  dtat  a  due  regard  to  their 
own  s^cty  compels  them  to  provide,  under  certain  contingencies,  for  the  temporary 
occupation  of  the  said  territory  j  th^,  at  the  same  time,  declare  that  the  said  territory 
shall,  in  thdr  hands,  remain  subject  to  Aitnre  negotiation." 

I  am  at  a  Loss  to  perceive,  Sir,  in  what  part  of  this  resolution 
any  thing  of  the  character  of  a  treaty  is  to  be  found,  legislative 
or  otherwise.  I  am  glad  it  has  been  alluded  to,  however,  as  it 
aifords  the  best  possible  illustration  of  what  the  Congress  of 
1811  understood  by  that  law  of  necessity,  that  right  of  self- 
preservation,  which  has  been  so  often  appealed  to  in  justifica- 
tion of  the  measure  before  us*  The  resolution  provides  only  for 
a  temporary  occupation  of  the  Florida  territory,  and,  instead  of 
setting  Spain  at  defiance,  expressly  declares  that  the  said  terri- 
tory shall  remain  subject  to  future  negotiation. 

But  the  honorable  member  from  Alabama  alluded,  lastly,  to 
cases  of  commercial  regulation.  These  cases  undoubtedly  are 
somewhat  peculiar  in  their  character,  but  they  are  clearly  dis- 
tinguishable from  treaties.  Congress,  in  the  passage  of  such 
acts,  undertakes  to  do  nothing  to  which  the  consent  of  another 
government  is  necessary.  We  impose  certain  duties,  for  instance, 
or  open  certain  ports,  conditionally  upon  the  action  of  foreign 
governments.  We  can  impose  the  same  duties,  or  open  the 
same  ports,  without  any  such  condition.  We  can  make  the 
same  regulations,  subject  to  any  other  condition  of  time  or  of 
circumstance,  as  well  as  subject  to  the  legislation  of  a  foreign 
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government.  The  concturent  or  reciprocal  legislation  of  another 
nation  is  a  mere  motive,  in  view  of  which  we  proceed  to  pass 
acts  to  which  we  are  entirely  competent  of  ourselves,  which 
operate  only  within  onr  own  boundaries,  and  which  the  consent 
of  no  other  party  is  necessary  to  complete.  The  whole  doctrine 
of  the  distinction  between  the  legislative  and  the  treaty-making 
power,  however,  has  been  laid  down  by  the  present  Secretary 
of  State  with  so  much  precision  and  power,  that  I  will  detain 
the  Committee  no  longer  upon  it  myself,  but  will  proceed  to 
read  some  extracts  of  the  speech  of  Mr.  Calhoun  on  the  com- 
merdal  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tivee,  January  8, 1816.   (See  Elliott's  Debates,  vol.  iv.  p.  273.) 

"  He  would  establi&b,  be  trusted^  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  House,  that  ^  txeaty- 
making  power,  when  it  was  legitimately  exercised,  always  did  that  wliich  could  not  be 
done  by  law." 

"  "Why  rannnt  Conn^Tpss  mrtkc  penre  ?  They  huve  tin?  powPr  to  mnlcp  war.  .  .  . 
Why  cannot  Congress,  then,  repeal  the  act  making  war  2  He  acknowledged,  witii  the 
gendemao,  tliey  cannot  consistently  with  reason.  .  .  .  The  feasoa  is  plain  ^  one 
power  may  mdte  war;  it  requires  two  to  make  peace.  ...  It  required  a  contract 
or  a  tn?;ity  ?)Otween  the  Tia?Ton=i  nt  war.  Is  this  pccnliar  to  a  treaty  of  peure  '  No: 
it  is  cominoa  to  all  treaties,  it  arises  out  of  tlicir  nature,  and  not  from  any  incidental 
circumstance  aUaching  itself  to  a  particular  dass.  It  is  no  more  nor  less  than  that 
Congress  cannot  make  a  contract  with  a  foreign  nation.  .  .  .  Whenever,  then,  an 
ordinary  subject  of  legislation  can  only  be  regulated  by  contract,  it  passes  fi'Om  the 
Sphere  of  the  ordinary  power  of  makinf^  hiws-,  ami  attaches  itself  to  that  of  making 
treaties,  wherever  It  is  lodged.  .  .  .  Whatever,  then,  coaceros  our  foreign  rela- 
tions, whatever  requires  tiie  consent  of  another  nation,  belongs  to  the  treaty  power ; 
can  only  be  regulated  by  it;  and  it  is  competent  to  regulate  all  such  subjects,  provided 
—  and  here  are  its  true  limits  —  such  rcsrulations  are  not  Incoiisistent  with  the  Consti- 
tution. ...  It  has  for  its  ol>ject,  contracts  with  for^n  nadous  j  as  the  powers  of 
Congress  have  for  their  object  whatever  can  be  done  in  relation  to  the  powers  delegated 
to  it  without  the  consent  of  foreign  nations.  Each  in  its  proper  sphere  operates  with 
genial  influence;  but  when  they  Ix^^omp  <>rrat;f>.  then  thpy  are  portenton?  and  rlnnp^cr- 
ons.  A  treaty  never  can  legitimately  do  that  wltich  can  be  done  by  law  j  and  the 
converse  is  also  true.  Suppose  the  discriminating  duties  repealed  on  both  sides  by 
law,  yet  what  is  effected  hy  this  treaty  would  not  even  then  be  done }  the  plighted  faitii 
would  he  wantin;^,  "Either  side  micht  repeal  it?  law  without  a  breach  of  contract.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  gentlemen  arc  too  much  influenced  on  this  subject,  by  the  exam- 
ple of  Great  Britain.  Instead  of  looking  to  the  nature  of  our  government,  they  have 
been  swayed  in  their  opinion  I>y  die  practice  of  that  government,  to  which  we  are  but 
too  modi  in  tiie  habit  of  looluqg  for  precedents.** 

But  \vc  arc  now  told,  Mr.  Chuivman,  that  Texas  was  oiico  a 
part  of  our  own  territory,  ceded  to  us  by  France  in  1803  j  that 
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this  is,  therefore,  no  c]ues(ion  of  original  annexation;  that  we 
are  only  about  to  reclaim  and  reannex  it.  Sk,  we  have  often 
heard  of  the  magic  power  of  woids  before  now,  but  the  question 
before  us  will  be  a  lasting  illustration  of  the  mightier  magic  of 
syllables.  There  were  two  editions  of  a  memorable  letter  to  the 
people  of  Carroll  county,  Kentucky,  published  last  Spring ;  the 
first  was  a  letter  relative  to  the  annexation  of  Texas ;  the  second 
was  a  letter  relative  to  the  r ^'annexation  of  Texas.  They  were 
published  within  a  few  Weeks  of  each  other,  and  prove  how 
much  importance  is  attached  to  this  mono-syllabic  after-thought. 
Of  Sir,  if  the  friends  of  this  measure  had  exhibited  half  as  much 
of  the  «  mwUer  in  modo,^  as  they  have  of  the  *^forHter  in  be," 
it  would  have  been  better,  far  better  for  the  honor  of  our  country. 

Bat  my  hour  is  on  the  point  of  expiring,  and  I  must  leave  dl 
farther  remark  upon  the  subject  to  another  opportunity.  I  re- 
joice to  believe  that  this  is  not  the  last  time  of  asking  in  relation 
to  this  abhorrent  union,  and  that  we  are  not  called  on  to  declare 
our  objections  to  it  now,  under  the  penalty  of  forever  afterwards 
holding  our  peace*  Meantime,  circumstances  may  have  changed 
before  the  measure  is  presented  to  us  again.  It  may  come 
before  the  country  in  a  more  constitutional  shape.  It  may  in- 
volve less  danger  of  war.  It  may  involve  less  encroachment  on 
the  rights  of  others.  Objections  of  a  temporary  and  formal 
character  may  have  been  removed.  But  I  am  unwilling  to  re- 
sume my  seat  without  saying,  that  no  such  change  of  circum- 
stances will  alter  the  case  for  me.  I  am  against  annexation, 
now  and  always  — 

Because  I  believe  it  to  be  clearly  unconstitutional  in  sub- 
stance; 

Because  I  believe  it  will  break  np  the  balance  of  our  system, 
violate  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution,  and  endanger  the 
permanence  of  our  Union ; 

And,  above  all,  because  I  am  uncompromisingly  opposed  to 
the  extension  of  Domestic  Blavery,  or  to  the  addition  of  another 
inch  of  Slaveholding  Territory  to  this  Nation. 


GfiKAT  BEITAIN  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


A  SP££C1£  I>£LIV£B£D  m  7MK  UOUSK  OF  ltEP&£B£MTATIY£S  OB  THE  UKI« 
TBD  STATBB,  F£lUt0ABY  1»  1845,  —  A  BILL  FOB  THE  OBGANIZATIOK  OV  A 
TZRBITOBtAL  QOVBRNMENT  IN  OBBGON  BEING  ITNDEB  CONSIDBB AVION, — 
IN  THE  COMMtTTBB  OF  THE  WHOLE  ON  THE  STATE  OF  THB  UNION. 


I  TOOK  the  floor  last  evening,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  stated  when 
the  Coniniittee  rose,  with  no  view  of  preparing  myself  for  any 
formal  <p(^ech  on  the  Oregon  question.  It  may  be  remembered, 
that  I  addressed  the  House  on  that  question  at  isomc  length 
last  year.  The  circumstances  of  the  case  have  not  materially 
changed  since  then,  and  my  opinions  in  regard  to  it  are  alto* 
gether  ujialtered.  1  shall  content  myself,  therefore,  with  a  few 
remarks  in  reference  to  the  precise  bill  under  eon!»idpration,  and 
with  some  observations  in  reply  to  gentlemen  who  have  preceded 
me  in  the  debate. 

I  shall  enter  into  no  argument  of  the  American  title  to  the 
Oregoii  territory.  No  such  argument,  certainly,  i&  needed  to 
convince  the  members  of  this  House  of  the  justice  of  our  elaim 
to  that  territory.  Whatever  else  we  may  diller  about,  wc  all 
seem  to  have  a  sufficient  sense  of  the  soundness  of  our  own 
title.  It  seems  to  be  forgotten,  however,  that  it  is  Great  Britain, 
and  not  the  United  States,  which  recpiires  to  be  convinced  on 
this  jioint.  If  gentlemen  would  only  undertake  to  satisfy  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  Lord  Aberdeen  tiiat  the  American  title  is  en- 
tirely indisputable,  and  that  the  British  pretension  is  altogether 
void  and  groundless ;  or  if  they  could  fortify  BIr.  Calhoun  in  his 
efforts  to  enforce  these  positions  upon  the  British  minister  with 
whom  he  is  treating,  they  would  turn  their  researches  and  their 
rhetoric  to  a  more  profitable  account.   I  fear  they  are  contribut- 
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ing  to  no  such  resiilt.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  argnmentSi 
however  strong,  woold  lose  much  of  their  weight  in  the  quarters 
I  have  snggested,  when  nttered  in  the  tone  of  menace  and  defi- 
ance which  has  characterized  so  much  of  this  debate.  Nor  can 
I  forbear  to  say,  that  it  appears  to  me  extremely  impolitic  for  ns 
to  be  publicly  engaged  in  any  arguments  on  the  snbject,  while 
negotiations  in  regard  to  it  are  actually  on  foot  within  ear-shot 
of  this  Hall,  and  while  we  are  necessarUy  ignorant  how  far  our 
own  individual  views  may  conform  to  those,  which  the  Ameri- 
can Secretary  of  State  may  be  at  this  moment  pressing  upon 
the  attention  of  the  British  negotiator. 

Indeed,  Sir,  this  whole  proceeding  is,  in  my  judgment,  emi- 
nently calculated  to  impede  and  embanrass  the  negotiations  in 
which  the  two  governments  are  employed.  We  have  received 
authentic  assurances  that  those  negotiations  have  not  yet  failed, 
that  they  are  still  in  progress  lul  that  a  communication  in 
regard  to  them  may  be  expected  ironi  the  Executive  before  the 
close  of  the  present  session.  Why  not  wait  for  this  communi- 
cation ?  Why  insist  on  taking  any  step  m  the  dark,  when,  in 
a  few  weckr^  at  the  Doost,  we  shall  be  able  to  act  advisedly,  and 
to  see  clearly  the  ground  on  which  we  are  treading  ? 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  course  pro- 
posed to  be  pursued  on  this  subject,  savors  somewhat  of  didtrust 
of  the  hands  to  which  our  side  of  this  nngotiation  is  committed. 
I  know  not  that  any  such  thing  is  intended.  1  know  not  that 
there  is  any  purpose  to  inlluencc,  by  this  proceeding,  the  Cabinet 
arrangements  of  the  President  elect.  It  seems  to  nie,  however, 
that  the  pccnliar  friends  of  the  present  Secretary  of  State  may 
well  feel  some  iittle  jealousy  on  the  point.  There  h  such  a  thiiig 
known  to  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  as  a  vote  of  confi- 
dence in  the  ministry.  The  passage  of  this  bill,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  circumstances  under  wliich  it  will  have  been 
passed,  and  with  the  considerations  by  which  it  has  been  irrged, 
will  seem  not  a  little  like  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  our 
American  Secretary.  I  am  no  champion  of  Mr.  Calhoun's. 
His  Texan  negotiations  and  correspondence  have  certainly  not 
inspired  me  with  the  most  enthusiastic  admiration  of  his  diplo- 
matic ability  or  tact  But  it  seems  passing  strange,  I  confess, 
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that  any  of  his  friends  should  be  wilUug  to  aa^uiesoe  in  sach 
marked  imputations  on  his  statesmanship  and  ministerial  fidelity 
as  have  been  heard  on  all  sides  of  the  House.  We  cannot 
wait  for  negotiations.  We  want  no  more  of  them.  They  are 
sacrificing  our  territory.  They  are  only  another  name  for  sur- 
renders of  our  rightful  soil  and  sovereignty.^'  These  are  the 
cries  by  which  this  measure  is  to  be  carried  through !  Why,  Sir, 
I  should  imagine,  from  all  this,  that  we  had  some  unprincipled 
or  incompetenttBritish  Whig  at  the  head  of  our  Foreign  affairs, 
ready  to  mart  our  tenritory  for  gold ;  or  that  some  such  p^on 
was  likely  to  succeed  to  the  Department  of  State  at  the  earliest 
moment  Such  cries  are  the  stale  and  unfounded  reproaches 
with  which  political  opponents  have  been  wont  to  assail  our 
public  functionaries  for  party  effect.  That  they  should  now  be 
beard  from  the  self-styled  Democracy  of  the  House,  while  a 
Democratic  Secretary  of  State  has  the  great  seals  of  the  nation 
still  in  his  hands,  and  while  a  fire-new  Democratic  administra* 
tion  is  on  the  very  eve  of  accession,  is,  indeed,  not  a  little  extra- 
ordinary. 

No  more  negotiations  \  Why,  Sir,  one  would  suppose  that 
this  would  be  the  very  time  when  a  majority  of  this  House 
would  desire  to  have  negotiations  entered  upon,  and  would  feel 
a  cou^deuce  that  they  would  be  conducted  to  a  triumphant  con- 
clusion. What  have  they  to  fear  ?  In  the  humiliating  failure 
of  ail  previous  negotiations,  they  have  the  foil  which  is  to  give 
a  greater  brilliancy  to  their  own  success,  Tf  the;  treaty  of  Wash- 
ington was  really  so  inglorious  a  surrcjider.  pray,  pray,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, do  not  forbid  the  abler,  the  more  aecomplished,  the  more 
patriotic  negotiator  of  yonr  own  choice,  prcscnl  or  faUirc,  to  give 
us  the  exarnpie  of  a  beUer  Treaty,  Do  nor  forl)id  liini  to  retrieve 
the  character  of  American  dij)loinacy ;  to  pluck  up  the  drowning 
honor  vi'  the  country  from  the  waters  of  the  St.  Jolin's:  and  to 
show  us,  for  all  time  to  come,  liow  to  preserve,  witli  a  greater 
skill,  at  once  ihe  rights  and  the  interests  of  the  Republic,  includ- 
ing that  Ijighest  ot  all  her  interests.  Peace! 

No  more  negotiations  I  The  treaty  of  Wasliington  an  inglo!* 
rious  surrender  !  To  be  sure,  four  fifths  of  the  Senate  ratified 
that  treaty,  and  the  whole  country  applauded  it.   But  then 
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Maine  has  never  assented  to  it!  So  says  one  of  the  honorable 
metiibers  from  IMaine,  (Mr.  Hamlin.)  Maine  had  her  commis- 
sioners here,  hnd  she  not,  with  full  powers  to  agree  upon  a  con- 
ventional lino  of  boundary?  and  they  did  agree  upon  sucli  a  line. 
And  Maine  has  since  received  into  her  treasary  tlie  money  for 
which  those  commissioners  stipulated,  and  for  wdiich  the  treaty 
provided.  Not,  Sir,  the  mere  reimbursement  of  expenses  in- 
curred in  maintaining  her  supposed  rights,  as  the  honorable 
member  implied,  bat  the  rated  consideration  for  the  lands  to 
which  she  relinquished  her  daim.  And  yet  the  honorable  mem- 
ber insists  that  Maine  has  never  yet  assented  to  the  treaty  I  This 
is  an  extraordinary  position,  certainly.  I  trust  that  it  is  not 
advanced  now,  as  a  pretence  for  repudiating  the  treaty,  and  for 
setting  up  a  new  daim  to  reannexoHonj  hereafter.  How  is  the 
position  sustained  ?  Simply  by  the  allegation  that  the  treaty 
was  opposed  by  ^  the  only  Democratic  Senator  from  Maine  in 
the  body  by  which  the  treaty  was  ratified.''  As  if  it  were  not 
an  ample  set-off  to  that  suggestion,  that  the  treaty  was  sup- 
ported by  the  only  Whig  Senator  from  Maine  at  the  same 
period ;  a  gentleman  (the  Hon.  George  Evans)  of  whom  I  may 
say,  without  intending  any  disparagement  to  the  Democratic 
Senator  referred  to,  (the  Hon.  Reuel  Williams,  for  whom  I  have 
a  high  personal  esteem,  founded  upon  a  long  acquaintance,) 
that  he  is  second  to  none  of  his  colleagues,  past  or  present,  nor, 
indeed,  to  any  member  of  the  body  to  which  he  belongs,  in  abi- 
lity, in  patriotism,  or  in  a  just  regard  for  the  rights  and  the  inters 
ests,  either  of  his  own  State  or  of  the  nation  at  large. 

No  more  negotiations !  Why,  Mr.  Chairman,  where  is  such 
a  doctrine  as  this  to  lead  us  ?  Inevitably  to  war.  To  war  with 
England  now ;  to  war  with  aU  the  world  hereafter,  or,  certainly, 
with  all  parts  of  the  world  with  which  we  may  have  controversies 
of  any  sort.  And  even  war  can  never  put  an  end  to  the  neccs- 
fflty  of  negotiation.  Unless  war  is  to  be  perpetual,  you  must 
come  bade  to  negotiation  in  the  end.  The  (miy  question  in  the 
case  before  us  —  the  only  question  in  every  case  of  disputed 
international  rights— is,  not  whether  you  will  negotiate  or  fight, 
but  whether  you  will  negotiate  only,  or  negotiate  and  fight  both. 
Battles  will  never  settle  boundaries  between  Great  Britain  and 
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the  United  States,  in  Oregon,  or  elsewhere.  The  capture  of 
ships,  the  destruction  of  cominercc,  the  burning  and  plundering 
of  cities,  will  !p;ive  us  just  where  we  commenced.  First  or  lastj 
negotiation  aione  can  settle  this  question.  For  one,  therefore, 
I  am  for  negotiation  first,  before  war,  and  without  war.  I  believe 
that  we  shall  get  quite  as  much  of  Oregon  in  tliis  way;  and  I 
know  that  we  shall  get  it  at  less  expense,  not  merely  of  money, 
but  of  all  that  makes  up  the  trae  wel&re  and  honor  of  our 
country. 

Sir,  the  reckless  flippancy  with  which  war  is  spoken  t)f  in  this 
House  and  elsewhere,  as  a  thing  to  be  "  let  come,''  rather  than 
wait  for  the  issue  of  negotiations,  is  deserving,  in  my  judgment, 
of  the  severest  rebuke  and  reprobation  from  evt^ry  christian 
patriot  and  statesman.  I  say  let  it  not  come,  let  it  never  come, 
if  any  degree  of  honorable  patience  and  forbearance  will  avert 
it.  I  protest  against  any  course  of  proceeding  which  shall  Invite 
cur  facilitate  its  approach.  I  protest  against  it,  in  behalf  of  the 
commerce  of  the  nation,  so  considerable  a  part  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent.  I  protest  against  it,  in  the  name  of  the 
public  morality  and  religion,  which  ought  to  be  represented  by 
every  member  on  this  floor.  I  protest  against  it,  also,  in  the 
spirit  of  a  trae  Republican  Democracy.  My  venerable  colleague, 
(Mr.  Adams,)  alluded  yesterday  to  the  old  and  well-known  cor« 
respondence  of  James  Madison  and  Alexander  Hamilton,  under 
the  signatures  of  Helvidlus  and  Padficus,  and  expressed  his 
wish  that  it  might  be  freshly  read  by  all  who  took  an  interest  in 
ascertaining  the  just  limitations  of  executive  power.  I  cordially 
respond  to  that  sentiment.  But  I  will  venture  to  say  that  no 
one  will  read  these  letters  without  being  struck  with  the  force, 
tiie  beauty,  the  consummate  justness  and  truth  of  a  warning 
against  war,  which  one  of  those  letters  contains,  and  which  oon- 
stitutes  the  crown-jewel  of  the  whole  series. 

"  War  ijj,  iu  fact,(say8  James  Madison,)  the  true  nurse  of  Executive  aggrandizement. 
In  waraphjaicAl  force  is  to  be  created,  and  it  ito  the  Executive  iriU  whidi  is  to  direct 
It  la.  war  tfie  public  treaenres  are  to  be  unlocked,  and  it  is  the  Executive  band  wbich 
is  to  dispense  them.  Tn  war  the  honors  and  cmo!nment.<?  of  office  are  to  be  multiplied, 
and  it  is  the  Executive  patronage  under  which  they  are  to  bo  enjoyed.  It  ie  in  wbTi 
tfinallj,  that  laurels  are  to  be  gatbered,  and  it  is  tiie  Executive  brow  tfiey  are  to  encir* 
ole.  The  strongest  passions  and  most  dangetous  weaknesses  of  llie  hnman  breast^— 
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ambitioii,  avarice,  yanity,  tiie  honorable  or  Teiiial  lore  of  fiune,  are  all  in  oomipiraqr 

a^^a5n<5t  the  desire  and  the  duty  of  poace. 

Hence  it  has  grown  into  an  axiom,  that  the  Executive  is  the  departmeat  of  power 
most  distingaishod  by  its  propensity  to  war ;  hence  it  is  tiie  practice  of  all  States,  in 
proportion  as  they  are  firee,  to  disarm  diis  propessily  of  its  infloence." 

Such  is  the  noble  tcstimoiiv  which  was  borne  bv  one  of  the 
fathers  of  our  country,  half  a  century  ago,  to  the  anti-Republican 
tendencies  of  war.  And  it  is  of  this  "  true  nurse  of  Executive 
aggraudlzenient,"  that  gentlemen,  who  are  pluming  thnniselves 
npon  their  exclusive  democracy,  are  so  continually  crying  —  let 
it  coine  I  Such  a  cry,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  not  only  inconsistent 
with  sound  Republicanism  and  true  morality,  but  it  is  to  the 
last  degree  pueriie.  I  intend  no  disrespect  to  any  gentleman 
who  hears  me  ;  but  as  I  have  listened  to  the  heroic  strains  which 
have  resounded  through  this  hall  for  some  days  past,  in  reference 
to  the  facility  with  which  we  could  muster  our  fleets  in  the 
Pacific,  and  marcli  our  armies  over  the  "Rocky  Mountains,  and 
whip  Great  Britain  into  a  willingness  to  abiintion  her  pretensions 
to  Oregon,  I  have  wished  that  some  I^liilip  Faulconbridge  were 
here  to  reply,  as  he  does  in  Shakspeare's  King  John,  to  some 
swaggering  citizen  of  Anglers,  — 

 "  Here's  a  lai;ge  nwraflj,  Indeed, 

That  fipit«  forth  dfath,  and  mountains,  lodts,  and  seas! 
Talks  m  familiarly  of  roaring  lions, 
,  Ae  nudds  of  durteen  do  of  puppy-dogs  1 
He  speaks  plain  cannon,  fire  and  smoke,  and  boanee." 

This  is  certainly  no  bad  description  of  much  of  the  debate  to 
which  this  bill  has  given  occasion,  and  which  might  better  have 
beiitted  the  dramatic  stage  than  the  eouaoU'halls  of  a  civilized 
cation. 

And  against  whom  are  all  these  gasconading  bravadoes  in- 
dulged /  What  nation  has  been  thus  bethumped  and  bastinadoed 
with  brave  words  !  I  have  no  compiinicnts  to  bestow  on  Great 
Britain,  and  am  not  here  as  her  apologist  or  defender.  But  this,, 
at  least,  I  can  say,  without  fear  of  imputation  or  impugnment, 
that,  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  she  is  that  nation  which  is 
able  to  do  us  the  most  good  in  peace,  and  the  most  harm  in  war. 
She  is  that  nation  with  whom  the  best  interests  of  our  country 
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impf^rativcly  demand  of  us  to  go  along  harmoniously,  so  Jong  as 
wc  can  do  so  without  a  sacrifice  of  unquestioned  right  and 
honor.  She  is  that  nation,  a  belligerent  conflict  witli  w  horn, 
'would  put  back  the  cause  of  human  civilization  and  improve- 
ment more  than  it  has  wivanced  in  half  a  century  past,  or  would 
recover  in  half  a  oentory  to  come.  Peace  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  is  not  a  mere  interest  of  the  two  couutries. 
It  is  an  interest  of  the  world,  of  civilization,  of  humanity ;  and 
a  fearful  reckoning  will  be  theirs  who  shall  Wantonly  disturb  it 
In  this  view,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  help  deploring  the  prin- 
ciple of  hatred  towards  England,  which  seems  to  have  been 
recently  inscribed,  by  not  a  few  of  our  public  men,  as  the  first 
article  of  their  political  creed*  There  are  those  with  whom  a 
iling  at  Great  Britain  appears  to  be  the  principal  study  of  all 
their  oratory,  and  who  seem  to  regard  no  argument  complete, 
which  does  not  contain  some  denunciation  of  her  grasping  policy 
or  her  spurious  philanthropy.  They  seem  to  have  adopted,  in 
reference  to  England,  the  maxim  which  Lord  Nelson  is  related 
io  have  inculcated  towards  fVance,  in  his  advice  to  some  of  the 
midshipmen  under  his  command  —  "  There  are  three  things  (said 
he)  which  you  are  constantly  to  bear  in  mind :  first,  you  must 
always  implicitly  obey  orders,  without  attempting  to  form  any 
opinion  of  your  own  respecting  their  propriety ;  secondly,  you 
must  consider  every  man  your  enemy  who  speaks  ill  of  your 
King ;  and  thirdly,  you  must  hate  a  FVenchman  as  you  hate  the 
deviL'*  Such  a  maxim  might  be  pardoned,  perhaps,  to  soldiers 
and  sailors,  on  the  eve  of  an  engagement  in  mortal  combat  with 
their  foes;  but  it  is  the  last  which  ought  to  be  entertained  by 
those  who  are  inlrusted  with  the  power  and  the  duty  of  pacific 
legislation. 

But  then  Great  Britain  is  so  insolent  and  so  aggressive,  that 
we  cannot  help  hating  her.  She  is  hemming  us  round  on  every 
side,  the  honorable  member  Irom  Illinois  tells  us,  and  we  must 
make  a  stand  against  her  soon,  or  we  shall  be  absolutely  over- 
run!—  Mr*  Chairman,  this  phrase,  that  Great  Britain  is  hemming 
lis  in  on  every  ^ide,  has  become  so  great  a  favorite  of  late  years 
in  our  political  dialectics,  that  I  am  disposed  to  inquire,  before  it 
is?  irrevocably  incorporated  into  our  dictionary  of  truisms,  how 
far  it  is  as  exact  as  it  is  elegant. 
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*' Great  Britain  is  liemrniiii:  ns  in  on  every  Hide,  and  alveadv 
has  us  inclosed  in  bcr  ii(  tw(^rk  on  am  own  coniiiKMit : "  this,  f 
think,  was  the  dcclaratid)!  of  the  honoral>le  mejiihcr  from  Tlli- 
uois.    How  far.  sir,  will  .such  a  declaration  bear  the  liol,t  of  hi?- 
iorical  truth?    It  would  seem  to  imply,  that  the  TTniied  States 
of  America  was  the  original  civili/cd  nation  cstablMicd  on  this 
continent;  that  Great  Britain  had  snbsequently  made  i>cttle- 
ments  in  our  neighborhood;  and  that  she  had  s\ steinalicallv 
proceeded  to  environ  ns  on  all  sides  with  her  eolonial  posses- 
sions and  military  posts.    This  is  certainly  a  ne  w  readini;  of 
American  history.   I  have  some  how  or  other  obtained  an  im- 
pression from  the  schools,  that  Grreat  Britain  once  possessed 
almost  the  whole  of  this  continent,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  very  much 
larger  part  of  it  than  she  now  enjoys.    I  have  an  indi.stinct  idea, 
that  there  was  a  day  when  she  held  dominion  over  almost  all 
the  territories  in  which  we  now  rejoice.   I  have  some  dreamy 
recollection  of  having  read  or  heard  about  stamp  acts,  and  tea 
taxes,  and  Boston  port-bills ;  about  Bunker  hills,  and  Saratogas, 
and  Yorktowns ;  about  revolutions,  and  declarations,  and  treaties 
of  Independence.    And  it  is  still  my  belief,  Mr.  Chairman,  which 
fire  will  not  burn  out  of  me,  that,  by  some  means  or  other, 
Great  Britain  has  been  deprived,  within  the  last  seventy  years, 
of  by  far  her  most  valuable  colonies  on  this  continent ;  that 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  more  of  ripping,  than  hemming,  as 
to  this  network  of  hers ;  that,  instead  of  her  hemming  us  in, 
we  have  thrust  her  out,  and  have  left  her  a  comparatively,  if  not 
a  really,  insignificant  power  in  this  Western  Hemisphere  I 

Sir,  Great  Britain  has  not  acquired  one  foot  of  soil  upon  this 
continent,  except  in  the  way  of  honorable  treaty  with  our  own 
government,  since  the  day  on  which  we  finally  ousted  her  from 
her  old  dominion  within  the  limits  of  our  Republican  Union. 
Every  body  knows  that  she  acquired  Canada  by  the  treaty  of 
1763,  We  ourselves  helped  her  to  that  acquisition.  Not  a  few 
of  the  forces — not  a  few  of  the  leaders,  by  which  our  own  inde- 
pendence was  achieved,  were  trained  up,  as  by  a  Providential 
preparation,  for  the  noble  duly  which  awaited  them,  in  the  war 
which  resulted  in  the  cession  of  Canada  to  Great  Britain.  Cer- 
tainly, then,  we  have  no  cause  of  quarrel  with  Great  Britain 
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that  Canada  is  hers.  Bat  then,  she  has  dared  to  think  about 
Texas,  she  has  cast  some  very  suspicioos  glances  at  Cuba,  and 
there  is  great  reason  to  apprehend  that  her  heart  is  at  this  moment 
upon  California !  True,  she  has  formally  denied,  to  our  own 
government,  that  she  has  any  desire  to  see  Texas  other  than  an 
independent  nation.  True,  she  once  conquered  Cuba,  and  gave 
it  back  again  to  Spain  by  the  treaty  of  1763.  True,  she  has 
given  no  outward  and  visible  sign  of  any  passionate  yearning 
for  the  further  dismemberment  of  Mexico.  But  who  trusts  to 
diplomatic  assurances  ?  Who  confides  in  innocent  appearances  ? 
Diplomatic  assurances  !  Has  not  the  chairman  of  our  own 
Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs  warned  us,  that,  "  like  the  oaths 
which  formerly  accompanied  treaties,  they  have  been  the  cheap 
contrivances  of  premeditated  hostile  action  1 "  Has  he  not 
warned  us  especially,  against  the  diplomatic  assurance  of  Great 
Britain  in  regard  to  Texas,  as  "  the  ordinary  harbinger  of  what- 
ever it  most  solemnly  denies  1 " 

Such  a  course  of  argument  as  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  certainly 
in  one  respect  entirely  conclusive.  There  is,  obviously,  no  mode 
of  replying  to  it.  Once  assume  the  position,  that  neither  the 
words  nor  the  deeds  of  Great  Britain  are  to  be  taken  in  evidence 
of  her  designs,  but  that  her  assurances  are  all  hollow,  and  her 
acts  all  hypocritical,  and  there  is  no  measure  of  aggression  and 
outarage  which  you  may  not  justly  a))j)rohcnd  from  her.  I  do 
not  believe,  ho'.vcver,  that  any  considerable  parr  of  this  Housei 
or  of  tliis  country,  will  acquiesce  in  the  propriety  of  proceeding 
upon  premises  which  invoh  e  impatations  so  gross  and  so  i^ratni- 
tons.  And  once  again  I  ask,  where  is  the  proof  of  these  alarm- 
ing and  aggressive  purposes  of  ( Jrcai  Britain,  so  far  as  our  own 
continent  is  concerned  ?  Where  is  the  evidence  that  she  is 
inclosing  us  in  a  fatal  network,  and  hemming  iis  in  on  every 
side?  Nay,  sir,  1  boldly  pnt  the  question  to  ibe  consciences  of 
all  who  hear  me  —  of  which  of  the  two  couMiri  s,  Ghreat  Britain 
or  the  United  States,  will  impartial  history  Iccord,  that  it  mani- 
fested a  spirit  of  impatient  and  insatiate  self-aggrandizement 
on  this  North  American  continent  ?  IIow  does  the  record  stand, 
as  already  made  np  ?  If  (ireat  Britain  has  been  tiiinking  of 
Texas,  we  have  acquired  Luuitiiuna ;  if  Great  Britain  has  been 
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looking  after  Cuba,  we  have  established  ourselves  in  Florida ;  if 
Great  Britain  has  set  her  heart  on  California,  we  have  put  our 
hand  upon  Texas.  Reproach  Great  Britain,  i(  you  please,  with 
the  policy  she  has  pursued  in  extending  her  dominions  else- 
where. Reprobate,  if  you  please,  her  course  of  aggression  upon 
the  East  Indian  tribes ;  and  do  not  forget  to  include  your  own 
Indian  policy  in  the  same  commination.  But  let  us  hear  no 
more  of  her  encroachi  ng  spirit  in  this  quarter.  It  is  upon  our^ 
selves,  and  not  upon  her,  that  such  a  spurit  may  be  fairly  charg^pd. 
T  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  as  one  of  the  peculiar 
friends  of  reannexing  Texas,  and  reoccnpying  the  whole  of  Ore- 
gon,  mtitato  nowine^  de  te  fabula  mrratut. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  story  has  been  told  of  us  ahready. 
We  have  been  anticipated  in  all  these  imputations  of  an  un- 
scrupulous spirit  of  aggrandizement.  I  have  here  a  speech  by 
Mr.  Huskisson  —  a  name  held  in  peculiar  reverence  by  the 
friends  of  free  trade  in  tliis  House,  and  entitled  to  the  respectful 
regard  of  us  all,  both  for  the  intellectual  ability  and  the  moral 
exccllrnce  with  \vhi(.'h  it  was  long  associated  —  delivered  in  the 
British  Plonse  of  Commons  in  1830,  on  the  political  and  com- 
mercial relations  of  ( Jreat  Britain  and  Mexico.  The  speech  is 
full  oi  intcresiini,''  and  curious  matter,  and  T  doubt  not  that  I 
shall  be  indulged  in  reading  some  passages  iiom  it  to  the  House. 

"But,  Sir,  if  there  are  great  polidcal  interests  nrhich  shoald  indnoo  us  to  endeavor 

to  maintain  to  Spain  lier  present  sovereignty  and  possession  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Eico, 
there  are  other  politiral  rnnsiflf  rations  wlii<'li  make  it  not  less  important  —  if  possible, 
still  more  important — that  iVlcxioo  should  settle  into  u  htate  of  iutdnal  peace  and  tiraa» 
qoillitj,  and  of  entire  and  secure  independence.  If  the  United  States  bave  declared 
that  they  cannot  allow  the  island  of  Cuba  to  iKlong  to  an^ maritime  power  in  Europe, 
Spain  excepted,  neitbor  can  England,  as  the  first  of  those  maritime  powers — 1  say  it 
fearlessly,  because  1  feel  it  strongly— suffer  liie  United  States  to  bring  under  tJieir 
dominion  a  greater  portion  of  tlie  shores  of  ib.e  Gnlf  of  Mexico,  tlian  tbat  wbidi  they 
now  possess.'* 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  be  it  remembered,  was  a  public  decJara- 
tion  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  CommoBs,  in  the  year  1830, 
by  one  of  the  most  leading  and  influential  British  statesmen  of 
that  day.  And  I  cannot  help  remarking,  before  I  read  on,  that 
it  appears  to  have  produced  not  the  slightest  sensation  on  this 
side  of  the  water.   General  Jackson  was  then  President  of  the 
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United  States.  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  then  Secretary  of  State, 
and  was  drafting,  in  that  capacity,  those  memorable  instructions 
-which  afterwards  cost  him  his  recall  from  London;  instructions, 
by  which  the  attention  of  the  British  Government  was  invited 

to  the  peculiar  relations  of  amity  existing,  not  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  but  between  Great  Britain  and 

the  Democratic  Adrninistraiion  which  had  jnst  succeeded  to 
power.  Thi^  peculiar  friendship  of  Cieneral  Jack-^on  and  his 
friends  towards  Great  .Britain,  was  in  no  degree  disturbed,  it 
seems,  by  the  distinct  declararion  that  we  should  not  be  suffered 
to  annex  'L'exas.  There  was  no  outcry  against  British  interfer- 
ence or  British  aggression.  There  was  no  clamor  about  her 
designs  to  eflect  the  abolition  of  Southern  slavery.  No,  Sir,  the 
abolition  movements  ol  ( Jreat  Britain  had  not  then  been  com- 
menced in  her  own  colonies.  And  a  most  notable  eirevunstance 
it  is,  thai  the  disposition  of  Great  Britain  to  prevent  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas  to  this  country,  iihonld  have  been  so  clearly  mani- 
fested, before  she  had  made  the  slightest  demonstration  of  an 
anti-slavery  spirit.  It  puts  an  utterly  extinguishing  negative 
upon  the  charge,  that  her  opposition  is  the  mere  result  of  her 
designs  upon  American  slavery.  But  let  me  proceed  with  the 
speech  of  Air.  Huskisson. 

"  Wiihln  [he  last  twenty-seven  Tenrs  thcr  hnrc  become  mnster?  of  n\\  the  chores  of 
that  Gulf,  from  the  point  of  Jfiorida  to  the  river  ^abino,  induding  tbe  mouths  of  tlie 
Hississippi,  «nd  of  other  great  rivers,  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  Talnable  and 
secnre  harbors  of  Florida;  and,  within  these  few  days,  we  hear  of  their  intention  of 
forminr::  n  navnl  station  nm\  nrscnnl  nt  the  islands  of  theDrvTortuaa?,  a  commandinp; 
position  in  the  Gulf  stream  between  TloritU  and  Cuba.  With  ali  this  extent  of  cuust 
and  islands,  we  know,  farther,  that  designs  are  entertained,  and  daily  acted  upon  — I 
will  not  say  by  die  present  Government  of  die  United  States,  bnt,  notoriously,  by  the 
people  —  to  get  iiossession  of  tlio  fertile  and  extensive  Mexican  province  of  Texns. 
To  borrow  an  expression  of  a  deceased  statesman  of  that  country,  the  whole  people 
of  America  have  Uieir  eye'  upon  tliat  province.  They  look  to  ail  ihe  country  between 
the  river  Sabine  and  the  river  Bravo  del  Norte,  as  a  territory  that  mnst,  ere  long,  belong 
to  their  Union.  They  have,  also,  I  believe,  that  same  eye  npon  some  of  the  western 
coast  of  Mexico,  po^essing  vnluaWe  ports  in  the  Qnlf  of  California.  Should  they 
obtain  these  districts,  the  independence  of  Mexico,  I  will  venture  to  say,  will  be  no 
better,  or  more  secure,  than  that  of  the  Creek  Indians,  or  any  other  Indian  tribe  now 
living  within  the  circle  of  the  present  recognized  limits  of  the  United  States ;  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  will  become  as  much  a  part  of  their  waters  as  the  Black  Sea  was  onco 
of  the  waters  of  Turkey,  or  as  the  channel  which  separates  England  from  Ireland  may 
be  considered  as  pari  of  the  waters  of  the  United  Kingdom* 
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"I  maj  be  told.  Sir,  that  these  are  visionary  akimsj  contemplating  schemes  of 
•ggrandisement  iiiid  ambition  whldi  never  have  been,  and  probably  never  will  be, 
entertained  in  any  quarter  At  this  moment,  I  willinglj  admit  tliat  tbere  exists  a 
friendly  disposition  in  Uie  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  I  cannot  doubt  that 
his  Majesty's  Government  fully  reciprocates  that  disposition.  Upon  every  account,  I 
am  glad  to  see  titese  two  powerful  States  livbg  upon  terms  of  honorable  and  mntnal 
oonfidenee,  each  relying  upon  the  peaceful  couneils  of  the  other.  Bat  it  i»  not  to  be 
imputed  to  me  that  I  am  undervaluing  tin's  good  nnd('i-<!tanding,  or  thtit  T  nm  j'.nlf  y  of 
want  of  respect  to  the  United  SUte»,  or  even  of  discretion  as  an  mdividual  member  of 
Parliament,  if,  on  this  occasion,  I  do  not  lose  sight  of  those  circumstances  of  a  perma- 
nent nature  which  belong  to  the  fixed  policy  of  the  United  States,  and  to  those  motives 
of  nct'wn  ^vhu■h.  however  dormant  at  present,  •u-onld  prcbnWy  be  revived,  under  con- 
tingencies th:ic,  in  tiie  course  of  events,  may  hereafter  aiise — contingencies,  which  the 
views  and  passions  of  the  American  people  would  not  fiiil  to  tun  to  account  Ibr  the 
attainment  of  a  long  cherished  and  favorite  ol^ect. 

"  At  Till  poriods  of  our  history,  the  Honsc  of  Commons  lias  held  tojius  of  ihU  nature, 
to  be  fair  gi-ounds  of  parliamentary  consideration.  Jealousy,  for  instance,  of  tl',e 
aggrandisement  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  has  always  been  held  an  clement  entitled  to 
enter  into  eveiy  general  dtscassion  affecting  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  and  I  am 
sure  there  is  nothing  in  the  gencml  character  of  Democratic  Itepublics  or  in  the  past 
condtir't  of  tlie  United  States,  from  which  wo  cm  infer,  that  their  aspiration?  after 
power  and  aggrandizement  are  less  steadily  kept  in  view  than  those  of  an  absolutp 
monarch  in  Europe.  In  loolctng  to  the  future, let  us  consult  the  experience  of  the  past. 
But,  in  the  case  of  the  New  Wodd,  we  have  something  more  than  the  histoiy  of  the 
last  thirty  years  to  guide  onr  iiidtrmcnt.  The  views  and  sentiments  of  those  who, 
during  that  period,  have  directed  or  inliuenced  the  atl'airs  of  the  United  States,  have 
been  brought  before  va  by  the  publication  of  their  correspondence.  I  am  afhtid  the 
livuig  Btatesmen  of  this  country  have  scarcely  had  time  to  made  themselves  acquainted 
\rith  those  views  and  pentimcnt<?  they  stand  disclosed  in  the  memoirs  and  correspond- 
ence of  a  deceased  statesman  of  America,  I  mean  the  late  Mr.  Jellersou,  a  man  who, 
from  the  period  of  their  first  declaration  of  independence— a  dedaration  of  which  he 
was  the  author —  to  the  dose  of  his  life,  seems  to  have  possessed  the  greatest  ascend- 
cnry  in  tlic  conncils  of  hi?  country,  nnd  whose  avowed  principlr's  and  views  appear  to 
become  every  day  more  prcdomiuant  in  the  public  feelings  of  his  countrymen. 

"  In  respect  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  immense  interests,  commercial,  colonial, 
and  maritime,  which  are  dosely  cbonected  with  the  navigation  of  that  Gulf,  these 
memoirs  arc  full  of  instruotion  ■ — T  mi;.'bf,  sny,  of  mimonition? — woll  ilosr-rvin^  the 
most  serious  attention  of  the  people  of  this  eountiy.  I  will  not  trouble  the  House  with 
any  long  extracts  from  them  j  hut  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  opportunity  of  pointing 
their  attention  to  a  few  passages,  which  show  how  soon  the  United  States,  afier  they 
became  a  separate  nation,  fixed  their  eye  upon  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  how  steadily 
and  snccessfully  they  have  watched  and  seized  every  opportunity  to  <K  qtnre  dominion 
and  ascendency  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Within  seven  years  after  tlie  time  when 
their  independence  had  been  established,  and  finally  recognised  in  1783,  we  find  them 
setting  up  a  vl.dm  of ;  ositive  right  to  the  firee  naviga^on  of  the  Mississippi,  from  its 
sonrrc  to  the  ( iulf  of  Mexico  ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  curiou?  to  sec  what  wa?  the  oppor- 
tunity Ibey  took,  of  assertiug  this  right  against  Spain,  a  power  whicli  had  materially 
assisted  them  in  obtaining  their  independence.  In  the  year  1790,  it  will  be  recollected 
that  a  dispute  had  arisen  between  England  and  Spidn  respecting  Nootka  Sound. 
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Whilst  these  two  countries  were  arming,  and  eveiy  (hiqg  appeared  to  threaten  war 

hctv.'ctn  tliem.  tlip  T'^nitcr!  States  tlioiiL'ht  that  tlicy  saw,  in  the  embarrassments  of  Spain, 
ati  opeiung  to  claim  this  navigation  as  of  right.  Whethei'  such  a  claim  ^uld  or  could 
not  be  ^sustained  by  any  principle  of  the  lav  of  nations,  is  a  question  which  I  will  not 
stop  to  examine.  The  aflSrmatiTe  was  at  once  boldly  assumed  by  America,  and  her 
dcmnnd  proceeded  ujwn  that  assumption.  The  right  once  so  affirmed,  what  does  the 
House  think  was  the  corollary  -whicli  the  Government  of  the  United  Stf^tcs  built  npon 
their  assertion  of  that  supposed  rigiit  f  I  will  give  it  iii  the  words  of  Mr.  Jetlei'soa 
himself,  not  a  private  indiridnal,  bat  the  Secretary  of  State,  conreying  the  instractions 
of  his  Government  to  Mr.  Carmidiael,  then  the  American  envoy  at  Madrid: — '  Yon 
know,'  writes  Mr.  Jcifcrson.  •'  thnt  the  navi^ntion  ftmnot  be  practised  without  a  port, 
wherd  the  sea  and  river  vessels  may  meet  and  exchange  loads,  and  where  those  em- 
ployed about  them  may  be  safe  and  unmolested.  The  right  to  use  a  thing  compre* 
hends  a  right  to  the  means  necessary  to  its  use,  and  without  which  it  would  be  useless.' 
I  know  Tiot  what  the  expottnrlrrs  nf  t!tc  Inw  of  nftfioiis  in  thfi  old  world  will  have  to 
say  to  this  novel  and  startling  doctrine.  In  this  instruction,  which  is  dated  the  2d  of 
August,  1790,  the  principle  is  only  laid  down  in  the  abstract. 

I  wilt  now  show  the  House  the  special  iq>pUcation  of  it  to  the  daim  in  question,  by 
quoting  anothor  If^tter  from  Mr.  .Tpfff>r?on  In  !\Ir.  Short,  the  American  envoy  at  Paris, 
dated  only  eight  days  after  the  former,  namely,  the  lOth  of  August.   It  is  as  follows  - 
*  The  idea  of  ceding  the  island  of  New  Orleans  could  not  bo  hazarded  to  Spain  in  tho 
first  step ;  it  would  be  too  disagreeable  at  iirst  view ;  becanse  this  island,  with  its  town, 
constitutes,  at  present,  their  principal  settlement  in  that  part  of  their  dominions,  (Lou- 
isiana.) containing:  about  three  thonsnnd  v;]\iUt  inhabitants,  of  every  age  and  sex.  Eca- 
soii  and  events,  however,  may,  by  littie  anil  little,  furaiiiariae  them  to  it.    That  we  Imve 
a  right  to  some  spot  as  an  entrtpot  for  our  commerce  may  be  at  once  affirmed.  I  snp> 
pose  this  idea  (the  cession  of  New  Orleans)  too  mttch  even  for  the  Count  de  Montmorin 
at  first,  and  that,  therefore,  you  will  find  it  prudent  to  tirp;p.  f.nd  j^et  him  to  recommend 
to  the  Spanish  court,  only  in  general  terms,  a  port  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  with  a 
drcunjacent  territory  sufficient  for  its  support,  well  defined,  end  extrapterritorial  to 
Spain,  leaving  the  idea  to  fkiture  gnn^  th ' 

"Contrary  to  the  expectation  of  the  United  Stales  when  those  !n<!trHotion5  were 
given,  (xreat  Britain  and  Spain  settled  their  dificiences  without  an  appeal  to  arms; 
and,  in  consequence,  these  practical  applications  of  the  law  of  nations  were  no  longer 
pressed  by  the  United  States.  Soon  after,  Spain  became  involved  in  war  with  France, 
and  tliat  war  tennlnatort  in  her  bcinfr  compelled  to  cede  Loiti«iana  to  the  latter  power. 
In  1803,  that  whole  province  was  &old  by  Trance  to  the  United  States.  By  this  pur- 
chase they  acquired  not  only  New  Orieans,  but  a  very  extensive  territory  within  the 
Quif  of  Mexico.  I  next  go  to  the  year  1806.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  then  no  longer  Secie- 
tnry  of  State;  he  had  been  rnijed  to  the  more  important  post  of  President  of  the 
United  States.  In  that  character  we  find  him  writing  to  Mr.  Monroe,  then  the  Ame> 
I'ican  minister  in  London,  in  the. following  terms:  '  We  begin  to  broach  the  idea,  that 
we  consider  the  whole  Gulf  stream  as  of  our  own  waters,  in  which  hostilities  and 
cruising  arc  to  be  fro^vned  on  fi>r  the  present,  and  prohibited  so  soou  as  either  consent 
or  force  will  permit  as.'  The  letter,  from  which  this  is  an  extract,  is  dated  the  4th  of 
May,  1806. 

If  the  United  States  'broached'  tiiis  idea  in  1806,  they  are  not  likely  to  have  aban- 
doned  it  in  1819,  when,  in  addition  to  Louisiana,  they  procured^  by  treaty  with  SpaiOi 
tibe  further  important  cession  of  the  floridas.  That  it  is  a  growing  rather  than  « 
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waning  principle  of  tiidir  policy,  I  think  we  may  infer  from  a  later  letter  whicli ire  find 
in  this  correspondence,  not  written,  indeed,  hy  Mr.  Jeiferflon  in  mj  public  cliarActer, 

hut  addressed  by  him,  as  a  person  exercising  from  Tiis  retirement  the  greatest  p\vny  in 
the  couacito  of  the  Union,  to  the  President.  This  lett^,  dated  so  lately  as  the  25tb  of 
October,  1823,  discflsses  tiie  interests  of  Uie  United  States  in  respect  to  Caba  and  the 
Gnlf  of  Mexico,  and  these  are  the  statements  which  it  avows :  *  I  candidly  confess  that 
I  have  ever  looked  on  Cuba  as  the  most  interesting  addition  which  could  ever  be  made 
to  oiu"  system  of  State?.  The  control  which,  with  Florida  Poitit,  this  island  would  j>ivo 
US  over  tlie  Gulf  of  MexicOj  and  the  couuliies  and  isthmus  bordering  on  it,  as  well  as 
all  those  whose  waters  flow  into  it,  would  fill  vp  the  measure  of  our  political  well> 
being.  Yet  I  am  sensible  this  can  never  be  obtained,  even  with  her  own  consent,  but 
by  war.*" 

These  extracts  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Haskisson,  ia  1830^ 
Mr.  Chairman,  are  at  once  amnsing  and  edifying.  I  think  no 
one  can  help  smiling  at  the  ingenious  devices  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
which  they  disclose,  for  extending  our  dominion  over  sea  and 
land.  They  prove,  too,  most  abundantly,  (and  it  was  for  this 
pturpose  that  I  have  introduced  them,)  that  all  the  charges 
against  Great  Britain,  which  \vc  are  now  making,  as  to  her 
designs  upon  Texas,  upon  California,  and  upon  Cuba,  are  but 
the  flattcsi  repetition  of  those  which  Great  Britain  long  ago 
arrayed  against  us.  They  prove,  stiil  further,  as  I  have  already 
intimated,  that  the  jealousy  of  Great  Britain  to  the  extension 
of  our  dominion  over  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  was  long  antecedent 
to  any  movement  on  her  part  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and 
uttovly  demolish  the  position  that  her  desire  to  maintain  the 
independence  of  Texas  is  the  mere  residt  of  spurious  philan- 
thropy and  abolition  fanaticism.  But  I  leave  them  to  speak  for 
themselves,  and  turn  to  considerations  more  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  question  before  us. 

The  honorable  member  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Douglas)  seemed 
greatly  excited  yesterday  at  a  remark  which  fell  from  my  friend 
from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  E.  J.  Morri?,)  in  reference  to  the  nlti- 
mate  destiny  of  tlie  Oregon  Territory,  and  to  tlie  likelihood  of 
its  becoming'  the  f^ite  of  an  independent  nation,  instead  of  re- 
maining as  a  permanent  member  of  our  own  eonfederaey.  The 
honorable  member  chafed  liimself  into  a  state  of  most  towering 
indignation  at  the  bare  suggestion  of  such  an  idea,  and  de- 
nounced it  in  the  most  unsparing  term.s  as  an  almost  treason- 
able proposition  for  dissolving  the  Union.  lie  invoked  the  atten- 
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tion  of  the  whole  country  to  this  first  intimation  of  a  design  to 
dismember  oar  Republic,  and  demanded  a  prompt  expression  of 
rebuke  and  condemnation  upon  all  who  were  pnvy  to  so  mon- 
strous and  revolting  a  proposition.  Pray,  Sir,  does  the  honor- 
able member  know  with  whom  this  idea  originated,  or  by  whom, 
certainly,  it  was  most  deliberately  and  emphatically  uttered  in 
this  Capitol?  Let  me  beg  his  attention  to  a  passage  from  the 
speecli  of  an  honorable  Senator  from  Missouri,  who,  T  hope,  lias 
lost  nothing  of  the  confidoncR  of  his  own  party  by  a  course  of 
proceeding  in  regard  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  by  which  he 
has  gained  the  respect  of  not  a  few  of  his  political  opponents, 
and  has  literally  "  overcome  more  than  his  enemies.^' 

"  Mr.  Benton  proceeded  to  tlio  n  xt  inqaiiy — die  effect  Krhich  the  occupation  of  the 
Columbia  would  linvfi  ttpon  tins  T'liioti. 

•*  On  this  point  he  could  speak  for  himself  only,  but  he  could  sptiak  without  reserve. 
He  believed  tliat  (he  tmion  of  these  States  would  not  be  jeoparded  hy  the  occnpatioii 
of  that  rim,  but  that  it  would  be  the  means  of  planting  the  genu  of  »  new  and  inde* 
pendent  power  heyoiul  the  TJof  ky  Mountains.  There  was  a  boainninp:  nnd  n  nntsiral 
pi-ogress  in  the  order  of  all  things.  The  luilitar/  post  on  the  Columbia  would  be  the 
nncleua  of  a  setdcment  Parmers,  traders,  and  ardsans,  would  collect  abont  it. 
When  arriTed  at  some  degree  of  strength  and  population,  the  young  society  would 
sicken  of  a  military  g-nvemment,  nnd  si^h  for  llic  cf^tnMishment  of  a  civi!  nnthority. 
A  territorial  government  obtained,  the  full  eivjoyment  of  State  rights  would  next  be 
demanded  i  and,  these  acquired,  loud  clamors  would  soon  be  heard  against  the  bard* 
ship  of  coming  so  flar  to  the  Seat  of  Government.  All  this  would  be  in  the  regular 
order  of  events,  and  tlic  consequence  should  bo  foreseen  and  provided  for.  This 
licpublic  should  have  iiuiits.  The  present  occasion  dofs  not  require  me  to  say  where 
these  limit^s  should  be  found  ou  tlio  2forth  und  South  j  but  ihcy  arc  tixcd  by  tlic  hand 
of  nature,  and  posterity  will  neither  lack  sense  to  see,  nor  resolution  to  step  up  to 
them.  WcstwaixJ,  wc  ran  speak  without  reserve  j  and  tlie  ridge  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains mny  be  named  without  offence,  m  pr<*sentiug  a  conTcnient,  natural  and  everlast- 
ing boundary.  Along  the  back  of  this  ridge,  the  western  limit  of  this  republic  should 
bo  drawn,  and  the  statue  of  the  fitbled  god,  Terminus,  should  be  raised  upon  its  high- 
est peak,  never  to  be  tin  > j-.Mi  down<  In  plating  the  seed  of  a  new  power  on  the  coast 
of  the  Pacific  ocean,  It  .^huuld  bo  well  understood  that,  when  strong  enough  to  take 
care  of  itself,  the  new  govemroeat  should  separate  isam  the  mother  empire,  as  the 
child  separates  from  the  parent  at  the  age  of  manhood.  The  heights  of  the  JUKsky 
Mountains  should  divide  their  possessions ;  and  tlie  mother  Bepnblie  would  find  her> 
self  inflenmified  for  her  rare:  nnd  expense  abont  fbe  infant  power,  in  rbe  n?e  of  a  post 
iu  the  Pacific  ocean  j  the  protection  of  her  interests  iu  that  seaj  the  ciijoymeut  of  the 
fiir  trade ;  the  control  of  the  Indians ;  the  exclusion  of  a  monarchy  from  her  border , 
the  frustration  of  the  hostile  schemes  of  Ghreat  Britain;  and,  above  all,  in  the  crodion 
of  a  new  Kcin;blie,  composed  of  her  children,  speaking  her  language,  inheriting  her 
principle^  devoted  to  Uberty  and  equality,  and  ready  to  stand  by  her  side  against  the 
combined  powers  of  the  old  world." 
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Such,  Mr.  Chairman,  were  the  views  of  Mr.  Benton,  in  1825. 
Here  is  the  earliest  public  expression  of  the  idea,  which  has  so 
electrified  with  horror  the  honorable  member  from  Illinois,  and 
which  ha§  drawn  forth  the  heaviest  bolts  of  his  indignation. 

'*  0  i  many  n  abaft,  at  random  sent, 
TtmAa  mark  the  archer  little  meant  1 " 

His  I'ulininations,  it  t«  plain,  have  pasHed  (]uiie  over  the  heads 
of  his  opi^oiients,  and  have  fallen  upon  one  whom,  of  all  oth^, 
he  would  most  gladly  have  spared. 

Nor  is  Mr.  Benton  the  only  one  of  the  honorable  member's 
Deitioeratic  exemplars  whom  he  has  unconsciously  scatiied.  A 
most  respectable  aiul  intelligent  friend  of  mine  (Mr.  T.  G.  Gary, 
of  Eosioii,)  visited  Montieello  in  ISIR.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  then 
greatly  interested  in  the  subject  of  Western  etnigration,  and  in 
the  reports  of  Lewis  and  Clarke.  In  the  course  of  conversation 
he  inquired  whether,  wlicn  Mr.  Astor  sold  out  Astoria  to  the 
British  Fur  Coujpany,  he  retained  a  right  to  property  of  any 
kind  there.  "  Because,"  said  he,  "  I  am  anxious  to  ascertain  that 
there  was  some  reservation  on  which  a  territorial  claiin  )uay 
be  made.  I  uiri  desirous  of  ijceiag  a  neVv' confederation  growing 
up  there."  "  You  say  a  new  confederation,  (replied  aiy  friend;) 
you  mean  a  distinct  one,  then.'*  «  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Jeffer* 
son,  the  extent  would  be  altogether  too  great  for  one  govern- 
ment" 

The  same  view  was  expressed  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Astor,  which  has  been  referred  to  by  another  highly  intelli- 
gent and  distinguished  Boston  merchant,  (Hon.  William  Stnr^ 
gis,)  in  a  very  able  lecture  upon  the  Oregon  question,  delivered 
before  the  Boston  Mercantile  Library  Association,  a  few  days 
since.   In  that  letter,  Mr.  Jefferson  says,  — 

<*  I  considered  ea  a  great  jpublic  acqumtioo  the  commencement  of  a  aetdemcut  on 
that  point  of  the  Western  coast  of  America,  and  looked  forward  with  gratification  to 
the  time,  when  its  desoenctanLs  should  hare  spi-cad  tliemselves  through  the  irholo 

lenutli  of  tl\at  coast,  covpriii'j;  it  v.'ith  free  RTid  imlependcnt  Americans,  unconneffed 
with  us  bttt  by  the  tics  of  blood  and  interest,  wd  enjoying  like  us  th6  rights  of  self* 
government." 

Tliese  arc  unti(jnated  opinions,  1  shall  be  told,  which  the 
young  Democracy  cannot  recognize.   Eailroads  and  steam  en- 
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gines  have  annihilated  spriee,  and  have  exploded  all  theories 
which  rested  on  the  accidents  of  extent  and  distance.  Bat 
what,  Mr.  Chairman,  becomes  of  that  argument,  of  which  we 
have  heard  so  much  in  the  late  debate  upon  Texas,  about  natu- 
ral boundaries,  and  ^  the  configuration  of  the  earth  ?  "   It  is  not 
a  little  amusing  to  observe  what  different  views  are  taken  as  to 
the  indications  of   the  hand  of  nature/'  and  the  pointings  of 
«  the  finger  of  God,"  by  the  same  gentlemen,  tinder  different  cir- 
cumstances and  upon  different  subjects.    In  one  quarter  of  the 
compass  they  can  descry  the  hand  of  nature  in  a  level  desert 
and  a  second-rate  river,  plainly  defining  our  legitimate  bounda- 
ries and  beckoning  us  ini patiently  to  march  up  to  them.  But 
when  they  turn  their  eyes  to  another  part  of  the  hori/on,  the 
loftiest  mountains  ol'  the  universe  are  ([uite  lost  upon  tht-ir  gaze. 
Tliere  is  no  hand  of  nature  there.    The  eonfiguration  of  the 
earth  has  no  longer  any  signilieance.    The  lloeky  Mountains 
are  mere  molehihs.    Our  destiny  is  onward.    We  must  cover 
this  whole  continent  —  ay,  and  go  beyond  it,  if  necessary,  says 
the  honoral)h<  member  from  Illinois.    And  all  for  the  glory  of 
the  Republic!    "  The  finger  of  (iod    never  points  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  the  extension  of  the  glory  of  llie  Kepnblic!  This 
would  isccm  to  l)e  tlic  sum  and  upshot  of  tlie  wliolc  matter. 
Sir,  ihero  is  a  detinition  of  glory  by  the  immortal  dramatist 
\viu>iii  1  liave  already  quoted,  which  such  a  course  of  remark 
has  brought  to  my  remembrance,  and  which  I  cannot  forbear 
citing. 

"  Glory  is  like  a  circle  in  Hie  water, 
Which  never  ceaseth  to  enlarge  itself, 
'Till,  hj  broad  spreading,  it  disperse  to  nought.*' 

And  this,  this,  will  be  the  glory  of  that  spirit  of  aggrandize- 
ment which  is  seen,  at  this  moment,  leaping  over  the  Sabine  in 
one  quarter,  and  dashing  itself  upon  the  Rocky  mountains  in 
another! 

A  few  words  in  reference  to  the  precise  hill  before  us,  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  bring  me  to  a  close. 

I  listened,  Sir,  with  great  pleasure,  to  the  remarks  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  by  which  this  bill  was  introduced, 
(Mr*  A.  v.  Brown,)  who  closed  the  debate  last  evening.   If  the 
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wbole  discussion  had  been  conducted  in  the  same  tone  and 
temper  in  which  he  addressed  the  House,  and  if  the  bill  liad 
been  originally  drafted  in  the  >=hape  to  which  he  has  expressed 
his  willingness  now  to  reduce  it,  there  would  have  been  little 
cause  for  regretting  the  introduction  of  the  subject.  I  agree 
Willi  him  in  his  two  principal  positions.  I  concur  with  him, 
first,  ia  the  opinion,  that  it  is  inexpedient  for  us  to  terminate  the 
convention  of  joint  occupation  until  negotiations  have  been  still 
longer  pursued.  I  agree  with  him,  also,  that  it  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  existence  of  that  convention  for  us  to  extend 
our  jurisdiction  over  our  own  citizens,  just  so  far  as  Great 
Britain  has  extended  her  jurisdiction  over  her  own  subjecls,  in 
the  Oregon  Territory ;  and,  so  far,  I  am  willing  to  go  with  him. 

But  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  bill  under  consideration,  even 
with  the  amendments  which  have  been  proposed,  goes  far  be- 
yond this  mark.  The  section  which  provides  for  the  granting  of 
lands  to  settiers,  with  whatever  limitations  and  qualifications  it 
may  be  guarded,  will  be  considered  as  an  assumption  of  exclu- 
sive sovereignty,  or,  as  an  indirect  mode  of  securing  an  exclu- 
sive advantage.  The  British  Government  will  so  construe  it. 
And  how  will  our  Secretary  of  State  be  able  to  gainsay  such  a 
construction,  when  he  has  already  admitted  the  justice  with 
which  it  would  be  set  up,  in  a  speech  of  his  own  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  within  eighteen  months  past,  as  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Globe  before  me  ?  I  need  not  trouble  the 
committee  with  citations.  Any  gentieman  can  turn  to  the 
speech  for  himself.  But  is  it  not  worth  while  for  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Calhoun  to  pause,  before  they  place  him  in  a  predicament, 
in  which  the  only  alternatives  will  be,  either  to  resign  his  post, 
or  to  defend  a  course  of  proceeding,  as  Secretary,  which  he  has 
openly  condemned  as  a  Senator  ? 

Even  as  a  measure  for  the  American  settlers  in  Oi^gon,  with- 
out regard  to  the  claims  of  Great  Britain,  this  bill  is  not  alto- 
gether to  my  taste.  It  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  go^ 
vernor  and  judge,  who  are  to  have  absolute  authority  to  promul- 
gate and  enforce  throughout  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  any  and 
all  laws  which  they  may  see  fit  to  select  from  the  statutes  of 
any  State  or  Territory  in  the  Union ;  which  laws  are  to  con- 
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tinue  m  force  nntil  positively  disapproved  of  by  Congress'— > a 
limitation  which  we  all  know,  from  our  experience  in  regard  to 
other  Territories,  is  practically  inoperative.  This  discretionary 
dominion  of  these  two  officers  is  to  last  until  there  shall  be  five 
thousand  free  white  male  American  citizens  of  twenty-one 
years  of  age  in  Oregon  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  a 
legislative  body  for  themselves.  This  will  be  no  brief  term  for 
such  a  Duarchy,  The  tide  of  emigration  is  now  setting  towards 
California,  and  not  towards  Oregon.  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  delusion  as  to  the  prospect  of  an  early  colonization  of 
Oregon.  It  is  now  pretty  well  understood  that  there  are 
good  lands  on  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  as  on  the  other, 
BO  far,  at  least,  as  the  country  north  of  the  42d  degree  of  lati- 
tude is  concerned.  The  day  is  still  distant,  when  there  will  be 
five  thousand  free  white  male  American  citizens  in  Oregon.  I 
am  told  that  there  are  not  two  thousand  there  now.  And  I  do 
not  believe  that  these  American  citizens  will  thank  yon  for 
breaking  up  the  little  temporary  organization  upon  which  they 
have  agreed  among  themse  Ives,  in  order  to  make  way  for  so 
arbitrary  a  system  as  is  provided  for  ihcm  by  this  bill* 

One  limitation  upon  the  discretion  of  these  two  irresponsible 
lawgivers  ought  certainly  to  be  imposed,  if  the  bill  is  to  pass. 
As  it  now  stands,  there  is  nothing  to  pre  t  them  from  legal- 
izing the  existence  of  domestic  slavery  in  Oregon.  It  seems  to 
be  understood  that  this  institution  is  to  be  limited  by  the  terms 
of  the  Missouri  compromise,  and  is  nowhere  to  be  permitted  in 
the  American  Union  above  the  latitude  of  36*^  30'.  There  is 
nothing,  however,  to  enforce  this  iiiiderr^tanding  in  tlie  present 
case.  The  published  documents  prove  that  Indian  f^lavery 
already  exists  in  Oregon.  I  intend,  therefore,  to  niove,  when- 
ever it  is  in  order  to  do  so,  the  insertion  of  an  exjjress  drelara- 
tion  that  there  shall  neither  be  slavery,  nor  involuntary  servi- 
tude, in  this  Territory,  except  for  crime,  whereof  tiie  party  shall 
have  been  duly  convicted."* 

But  I  am  in  hopes,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  bill  will  not  be- 
come  a  law  at  the  present  session,  in  any  shape.    Kvery  thing 

  * 

•  This  amendment  was  snbsequently  offered  by  Mr.  Wintbrop,  and  adopted  by  a 
Tote  of  131  £0  69. 
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conspires,  in  my  judgment,  to  call  for  the  postponement  of  any 
snch  measnre  to  a  future  day.  We  ought  not  to  contemplate 
the  possibility  of  a  question  like  this  being  settled  otherwise 
than  by  peaceful  negotiations.  We  ought  to  give  ample  time 
for  those  negotiations,  and  do  nothing  which  can  interrupt  or 
embarrass  them.  We  have  nothing  to  regret  in  our  past  nego- 
tiations with  Great  Britain ;  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  those 
in  which  we  are  now  engaged.  Reproaches  as  to  the  former, 
and  menaces  as  to  the  latter,  are  alike  but  the  ebullitions  of 
party  heat  or  personal  hate,  and  will  perish  with  the  breath  in 
which  they  are  uttered.  Mr.  Webster  has  dared  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  country  by  abating  something  of  our  extreme  tend* 
torial  claims  on  the  Northeast,  and  he  has  earned  the  gratitude 
of  all  good  citizens  by  doing  so.  I  trust  Mr.  Calhoun  will  not 
be  frightened  out  of  that  kindred  spirit  of  conciliation  and  con* 
cession,  which  he  has  already  manifested  on  this  subject  in  the 
Senate,  by  the  bluster  and  braggardism  of  this  debate.  We  have 
twice  offered  to  compromise  with  Great  Britain  on  the  49th 
parallel  of  latitude,  and  such  a  compromise  would  be  the  very 
best  result  that  we  have  a  right  to  anticipate  now.  And  even  if 
some  slight  deviations  from  this  line  should  be  found  necessary 
for  effecting  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  question,  the  sober 
judgment  of  the  nation  would  not  hesitete  to  approve  the  con- 
cession. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  gentlemen  will  insist  on  contemplating 
the  necessity  of  a  le^ori  to  arms  upon  this  question— if  they 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  inasmuch  as  the  49th  parallel 
has  been  twice  offered  and  twice  refused,  there  is  a  point  of 
honor  between  the  two  nations  which  can  only  be  settled  by  a 
6ght  —  if  they  are  converts  to  the  syllogism  of  the  honorable 
member  from  Blinois,  that  no  English  Minister  dares  to  accept 
the  49th  parallel,  and  no  American  Secretary  dares  to  offer 
more,  ergo^  tiiey  both  dare  to  involve  the  world  in  war  —  still, 
still,  1  say,  postpone  the  present  proceeding.  We  enter,  to-day, 
upon  the  last  month  of  an  expiring  administration.  A  new 
President  is  about  to  enter  upon  the  four  years'  term  to  which 
the  people  have  elected  him.  A  new  Congress  will  soon  be  in 
existence  to  act  upon  liis  recommendations.    Upon  this  new 
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administratioii  has  been  solemnly  devolved  the  responsibility  of 
condncting  both  the  domestic  and  foreign  afiairs  of  the  nation 
daring  its  next  Olympiad.  Let  ns  leave  that  responsibility 
undisturbed.  Let  ns  not  employ  the  last  moments  of  our  power 
in  creating  difficulties  which  others  must  encounter,  and  exciting 
storms  which  others  must  breast  Bather  let  us  do  what  we 
may,  to  secure  for  those  upon  whose  shoulders  the  government 
has  fallen,  a  serene  sky  and  a  calm  sea  at  the  outset  of  their 
voyage,  that  they  may  take  their  observations,  and  shape  their 
course  deliberately ;  and  let  all  our  good  wishes  go  with  them,« 
as  my  own  certainly  will,— that  they  may  complete  their  career, 
without  striking  either  on  Domestic  Discord  or  Foreign  War ! 
If  they  fail  in  doing  so,  let  the  responsibility  be  wholly  their 
own. 


ARBITRATIOiN  OF  TEE  OREGON  QUESTION. 


A    SPEECH   DELIVERED   IX   THE   HOUSE  OF   REPRESENT  ATI  VRS   OF  THE 

UlflTBD  STATES,  JAKUARY  3>  1846. 


I  DNBEBSTAND  the  Chair  to  have  decided  that,  upon  the  pend- 
ing  motion  to  xefer  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state 
of  the  Union  a  bill  for  raising  two  regiments  of  riflemen,  the 
whole  question  of  Oregon  is  open  to  debate.  The  House,  too, 
has  virtually  sanctioned  this  decision,  by  declining  to  sustain  the 
previous  question  a  few  moments  since.  I  cannot  altogether 
agree  in  the  fitness  of  such  a  decision,  but  I  am  unwilling  to 
omit  the  opportunity  which  it  affords  for  expressing  some  views 
upon  the  subject. 

My  honorable  colleague  (Mr.  Adams)  in  his  remarks  yester- 
day, and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
(Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll)  this  morning,  have  alluded  to  the  course 
pursued  by  them  last  year,  and  have  told  us  that  they  both  voted 
for  giving  immediate  notice  to  Great  Britain  of  our  intention  to 
terminate,  at  the  earliest  day,  what  has  been  called  the  conven- 
tion of  joint  occupation.  Though  a  much  humbler  member  of 
the  House,  I  may  be  permitted  to  allude  to  the  fact  that  I  voted 
against  that  proceeding  last  year,  and  to  add  that  I  intend  to  do 
so  again  now.  I  may  be  allowed,  also,  to  remind  the  House  of  a 
series  of  resolutions  upon  this  subjecl^  which  I  offered  to  their  con- 
sideration some  days  ago.  I  know  not  whether  those  resolutions 
will  ever  emerge  from  the  pile  of  matter  under  which  they  now 
lie  buried  upon  your  table.  If  they  should,  however,  I  am  by 
no  means  sure  that  I  shall  not  propose  to  lay  them  aside  again 
without  di8on«:sion.  Nothing,  certainly,  was  further  from  my 
purpose  in  oifering  them,  than  to  involve  this  House  in  a  stormy 
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debate  about  peace  and  war.  Sucb  debates,  I  am  quite  sensible, 
are  of  most  injnrions  inflaence  on  the  public  quiet  and  prosper- 
ity, and  I  have  no  disposition  to  render  myself  responsible  for  a 
renewal  of  them.  I  desired  only  then,  and  I  desire  only  now,  to 
place  before  the  House  and  before  the  country,  before  it  is  too 
late,  some  plain  and  precise  opinions,  which  are  sincerely  and 
strongly  entertained  by  myself,  and  which  I  believe  to  be  no  less 
strongly  entertained  by  many  of  those  with  whom  I  am  politi- 
cally associated,  in  regard  to  the  present  most  critical  state  of 
our  foreign  relations. 

I  desire  to  do  this  on  many  accounts,  and  to  do  it  without 
delay.  An  idea  seems  to  have  been  gaining  gmund  in  some 
quarters,  and  to  have  been  somewhat  industriously  propagated 
in  all  quarters,  that  there  is  no  difference  of  sentiment  in  this 
House  in  reference  to  the  course  which  has  thus  far  been  pur- 
sued, or  which  seems  about  to  be  pursued  hereafter,  in  regard  to 
this  unfortunate  Oregon  controversy.  Now,  Sir,  upon  one  or  two 
points  connected  with  it,  there  may  be  no  difiercnce  of  opinion. 
I  believe  there  is  none  upon  the  point,  that  the  United  States 
have  rights  in  Oregon  which  are  not  to  be  relinquished.  I 
believe  there  is  none  upon  the  point,  that,  if  the  controversy 
with  Great  Britain  should  result  in  war,  our  country,  and  the 
rights  of  our  country  on  both  sirles  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
are  to  be  maintained  jumI  (lelendrd  with  a)l  the  power  aiul  all 
the  vigor  \vc  po«?e?s.  J  believe  there  is  none  either  upon  the 
point,  tfint  sueh  is  the  state  of  this  controversy  at  the  })resent 
moment,  lliat  wc  owe  it  to  ourselves,  as  guardians  of  rhe  public 
safety,  to  bestow  something  more  than  tlie  ordinary  annual 
attention  —  I  might  belter  say  the  ordinary  aiuuial  inaitention  — 
upon  our  national  defences,  and  to  plaee  our  country  in  a  posture 
of  preparation  for  meeting  the  worst  consequeuces  which  may 
befall  it. 

So  far,  Mr.  Speaker,  T  believe  there  are  comiiion  opinions, 
United  thoughts  and  cuunaels,  in  both  liranchci  of  Congress,  and 
indeed  thronghont  the  country,  without  distinction  of  party. 
But  certainly  there  are  wide  differences  of  sentiment  among 
ourselves  and  among  our  eonstituents,  uj^on  other  no  less  inter- 
esting and  substantial  points.    And  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
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believe  in  the  necessity,  or  in  the  expediency,  of  concealiog  these 
differences.  I  have  very  little  faith  in  the  hush  policy.  I  have 
very  little  faith  in  the  wisdom  of  keeping  up  an  appearance  of 
entire  unanimity  upon  a  question  like  this,  where  such  unanimity 
does  not  exist,  for  the  sake  of  mere  stage  effect,  and  with  a  view 
of  making  a  more  profound  impression  upon  the  spectators. 
Every  body  understands  such  concerted  arrangements;  every 
body  sees  through  them,  whether  the  theatre  of  their  presentment 
be  on  one  side  of  the  Atlantic  or  on  the  other. 

Because  Sir  Bobert  Peel  and  I.ord  Jolin  Russell,  and  Lord 
Aberdeen  and  Lord  Palmerston,  thought  fit  to  unite  in  a  com- 
mon and  coincident  expression  of  sentiment,  in  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament,  eight  or  ninq  months  ago,  during  the  well-remem- 
bered  debate  on  the  President's  inaugural  address,  I  do  not 
know — I  do  not  believe  —  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
were  any  the  more  awed  from  the  maintenance  of  their  own 
previous  vievt'd  aii<l  j)arposes  in  regard  to  Oregon,  than  if  these 
distinguished  leaders  of  opposite  parties  had  exhibited  something 
less  of  dramatic  unity,  and  had  indulged  rather  more  freely  in 
those  divcr-sities  of  sentiment  which  ordinarily  lend  iiUere^t  to 
their  discussions.  Nor  am  1  of  opinion,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
a  similar  course  on  this  «ide  of  the  ocean  is  to  h:iv(^  any  material 
inriuence  on  the  action  o(  the  Britisli  C  Jovcrnmcnt.  1  hold,  at 
any  rate,  that  it  is  better  i'or  us  all  to  speak  our  own  minds,  to 
declare  our  own  honest  iudgments,  and  to  look  more  to  the 
intiuence  of  our  remarks  upon  our  own  people  and  our  own 
policy,  than  upon  those  of  Great  Britain. 

I  may  add,  Sir,  tiiat  in  presentini^  these  resolutions  at  the 
earliest  opportunity  which  was  arldrded  me,  I  was  actuated  by 
the  desire  to  put  my  own  views  upon  record,  before  the  rciuni- 
ing  Steamers  should  bring  l>ack  to  us  from  England  the  angry 
recritniuations  to  which  the  last  messa£re  of  the  Presidcjit  may 
not  itujuDDably  give  occa^ioi],  and  bet'ore  the  y)assit)ns  of  our 
people  were  inflamed  by  any  violent  outbreaks  of  iiritish  feeling, 
which  that.  dtK-ument  is  so  likely  to  excite. 

I  am  perfectly  aware,  Mr.  Spealcer,  that,  let  me  express  the 
views  which  I  entertain  when  I  may,  I  shall  not  escape  reproach 
and  imputation  from  some  quarters  of  the  House.  I  know  that 
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there  are  those  by  wlioni  the  slightest  syllable  of  dissent  from  the 
extreme  views  which  The  Administration  would  seem  recently 
to  have  adopted,  will  be  eagerly  seized  upon  as  evidence  of  a 
want  of  what  they  call  patriotism  and  American  spirit.  T  spurn 
all  such  imputations  in  advance.  I  spurn  the  notion  that  patriot- 
ism can  only  be  rnanifesled  by  phmizing  the  nation  into  war,  or 
that  the  love  of  one's  own  country  canoiily  be  measared  by  one'tJ 
hatred  io  any  other  country.  Sir,  the  American  spirit  that  is 
wanted  at  the  ])resent  moment,  wanted  tor  our  hiiihest  honor, 
wanted  for  our  drarest  interests,  is  ihat  \\  hicli  dares  lo  confront 
the  mad  impulses  of  a  superficial  popular  sentiment,  and  to 
appeal  to  the  sober  sccoiid  thouiihis  of  moral  and  intelligent  men. 
Every  schoolboy  can  declaiai  about  honor  and  war,  the  British 
lion  and  the  American  eagle  ;  and  it  is  a  vice  of  our  nature  that 
the  calmest  of  us  have  heartstrings  which  may  vibrate  for  a  mo- 
ment even  to  such  vulgar  touches.  But, — thanka  to  the  instita- 
tions  of  education  and  religion  which  our  fathers  founded  I —the 
great  mass  of  the  American  people  have,  also,  an  intelligence  and 
a  moral  sense  which  will  sooner  or  later  respond  to  appeals  of  a 
higher  and  nobler  sort,  if  we  will  only  have  the  firmness  to  make 
them.  It  was  a  remark  of  an  old  English  courtier,  a  century 
and  a  half  ago,  to  one  who  threatened  to  take  the  sense  of  the 
people  on  some  important  question,  that  he  would  take  the  non" 
sense  of  the  people  and  beat  him  twenty  to  one.  And  it  might 
have  been  something  better  than  a  good  joke  in  relation  to  the 
people  of  England  at  the  time  it  was  uttered.  But  I  am  not 
ready  to  regard  it  as  applicable  to  our  own  intelligent  and  edu* 
cated  American  people  at  the  present  day.  An  appeal  to  the 
nonsense  of  the  American  people  may  succeed  for  an  hour ;  but 
the  stern  sense  of  the  country  will  soon  reassert  itself,  and  will 
carry  the  day  in  the  end. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  other  reproaches,  besides  those  of 
my  opponents,  to  which  I  may  be  thought  to  subject  myself, 
by  the  formal  promulgation  of  the  views  which  I  entertain  on 
this  subject  It  has  been  said,  in  some  quarters,  that  it  is  not 
good  party  policy  to  avow  such  doctrines ;  that  the  friends  of 
the  Adminbtration  desire  nothing  so  much  as  an  excuse  for 
branding  the  Whigs  of  the  Union  as  the  peace  party;  and 
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that  the  only  course  for  ns  in  the  minority  to  pursue,  is  to  brag 
about  our  readiness  for  war  with  those  that  brag  loudest  Now, 
I  am  entirely  sensible  that  if  an  opponent  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration were  willing  to  make  a  mere  party  instrument  of  this 
Oregon  negotiation,  he  might  find  in  its  most  recent  history  the 
amplest  materials,  for  throwing  back  upon  the  majority  in  this 
House  the  imputations,  in  which  they  have  been  heretofore  so 
ready  to  indulge.  How  easy  and  obvious  it  would  be  for  us  to 
ask,  where,  where  was  the  heroic  determination  of  the  Executive 
to  vindicate  our  title  to  the  whole  of  Oregon  —  yes,  sir,  *^  the 
whole  or  none**  —  when  a  deliberate  offer  of  more  than  five 
degrees  of  latitude  was  recently  made  to  Great  Britain  ?—  Made, 
too,  at  a  moment  when  the  President  and  bis  Secretary  of  State 
tell  you  that  they  firmly  believed  that  our  right  to  the  whole 
was  dear  and  unquestionable !  How  easy  it  would  be  to  taunt 
the  Secretary  of  State  with  the  policy  he  has  pursued  in  his 
correspondence,  of  keeping  back  those  convincing  arguments 
upon  which  he  now  relies  to  justify  him  in  claiming  the  whole 
of  this  disputed  territory,  until  his  last  letter,  —  until  he  had 
tried  in  vain  to  induce  Great  Briiaiu  to  accept  a  large  part  of 
this  territory,  —  as  if  he  were  afraid  to  let  even  his  own  country 
understand  how  good  our  title  really  was,  in  case  he  could  suc- 
ceed in  effecting  a  compromise  ! 

For  myself,  however,  I  utterly  repudiate  all  idea  of  party 
obligations  or  party  views  ia  connection  with  thi«  qiK^slion.  1 
scorn  the  pngg'estion  that  the  peace  of  my  country  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  j)a\\  ii  on  the  political  chess-board,  to  be 
perilled  tor  any  mere  jjarty  trinmpii.  We  have  f>een  f'iioi:igh  oi 
the  mischief  of  niini^nni^  such  questions  with  party  pohtics» 
"We  see  it  at  thiy  inomeni.  It  has  been  Oj)enly  avowed  else- 
where, and  was  repeated  by  ttie  iionorable  member  IVotii  Illinois 
(Mr.  Douglas)  in  this  House  yesterday,  thai  Oregon  and  Texas 
were  born  and  cradled  toi^^  ther  in  the  Baltimore  conveiilion  ; 
that  they  were  the  twin  otlspring  oi'  that  political  conclave  ;  and 
in  that  avowal  may  be  found  the  whole  cxpluiiatiou  of  the  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  with  which  the  qneption  is  now  attended. 

1  honor  tlu;  administration,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  whatever  spirit 
of  conciliation,  compromise,  and  peace,  it  has  hitherto  maiii- 
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fested  on  this  subject,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  so.  If 
I  have  any  thing  lo  reproach  them  v/ifli,  or  taruit  them  for.  it  is 
for  what  appears  to  rrte  as  an  unreasonable  and  precipitate  aban- 
donment oi'  tliat  spirit.  And  if  anybody  desires  on  this  account, 
or  any  otiier  account,  to  brand  me  as  a  member  of  the  peace 
party,  T  bare  my  bosom,  J  hohl  out  both  uiv  hands,  to  receive 
that  brand.  1  am  \viilin<^  lo  tal^e  its  first  and  deepest  inipres- 
sion,  Avhih>  the  iron  is  sharpes-t  and  liottest.  If  there  be  any 
thing  of  shame  in  such  a  brand,  T  rprtainly  glory  in  my  shame'. 
As  Cicero  said,  in  contemplation  of  anv  odium  which  might 
attach  to  him  tor  dealing  in  too  severe  or  summary  a  nnanner 
with  Catiline,  "  jEo  ammo  .semper  fuif  ut  invidiam  virUUe  partmnt 
gJoriam,  non  imndiamj  jmiarem 

But  who,  who  is  willing  to  bear  the  brand  of  being  a  member 
of  the  war  party?  "Who  will  submit  to  have  that  Cain-mark 
stamped  upon  his  brow  ?  I  thank  Heaven  iliaL  all  men.  on  all 
sides,  have  thus  far  refused  to  wear  it.  !\o  man,  of  ever  so 
extreuiu  opinions,  has  ventiued  yet  to  speak  uj)on  this  ques- 
tion without  protesting,  in  the  roundest  terms,  that  he  was  for 
peace.  Even  the  honorable  member  from  Illinois,  who  was 
for  giving  the  notice  to  quit  at  the  earliest  day,  and  for  pro- 
ceeding at  once  to  build  forts  and  stockades,  and  for  asserting 
an  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  Oregon  Territory  at  the 
very  instant  at  which  the  twelve  months  should  expure,  was  as 
stout  as  any  of  us  for  preserving  peace.  My  venerable  colleague, 
(Mr.  Adams,)  too,  from  whom  I  always  differ  with  great  regret, 
but  in  diiTering  from  whom  on  the  present  occasion,  I  conform 
not  more  to  my  own  conscientions  judgment  than  to  the  opi- 
nions of  my  constituents  and  of  a  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
Massachusetts,  as  I  understand  them  —  be,  too,  I  am  sure,  even 
in  that  very  torrent  of  eloquent  indignation  which  cost  us  for  a 
moment  the  order  and  dignity  of  the  House,  could  have  had 
nothing  but  the  peace  of  the  country  at  heart.  So  far  as  peace, 
then,  is  concerned,  it  seems  that  we  are  all  agreed.  *^  Only  it 
must  be  an  honorable  peace  — that,  I  think,  is  the  stereotyped 
phrase  of  the  day ;  and  all  our  differences  are  thus  reduced  to 
the  question.  What  constitutes  an  honorable  peace  ? 

Undoubtedly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer  to  this  question  must 
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depend  upon  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  to  which  it 
is  applied.  Yet,  I  will  not  pass  to  the  consideration  of  that  case 
without  putting  the  burden  of  proof  where  it  belongs.  Peace, 
sir,  in  itself,  in  its  own  nature,  and  of  its  own  original  essence, 
is  honorable.  No  individual,  no  nation,  can  lay  a  higher  claim 
to  the  honor  of  man  or  the  blessing  of  Heaven  than  to  seek 
peace  and  ensue  it.  Louis  Philippe  may  envy  no  monument 
which  ever  covered  human  dust,  if  it  may  justly  be  inscribed  on 
his  tombstone,  (as  has  recently  been  suggested,)  that,  while  he 
lived,  the  peace  of  Europe  was  secure  I  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
war,  in  its  proper  character,  is  disgraceful ;  and  the  man  or  the 
country  which  shall  wilfully  and  wantonly  provoke  it,  deserves 
the  execrations  of  earth  and  heaven.  These,  Mr.  Speaker,  are 
the  general  principles  which  civilization  and  Christianity  have 
at  length  ingrafted  upon  the  public  code  of  Christendom.  If 
there  be  exceptions  to  them,  as  I  do  not  deny  there  are,  they  are 
to  be  proved  specially  by  those  who  allege  them.  Is  there,  then, 
any  thing  in  the  Oregon  controversy,  as  it  now  stands  before  us, 
which  furnishes  an  oxreption  to  these  general  principles?  —  any 
thing  which  would  render  a  pacific  policy  discreditable,  or  which 
would  invest  war  with  any  degree  of  true  honor  ?  T  deny  it 
altogether.  I  reiterate  the  propositions  of  the  resolutions  on 
your  table.    I  maintain, — 

1.  That  this  que?*tion,  Iroiii  Its  very  nature,  is  jieeuliarlv  and 
eiiiiuentiy  one  for  negoUation,  compromit>e,  and  amicable  adjust- 
menr. 

2.  That  satisfar-tory  ovidonce  has  not  yet  been  fifTorded  thai 
no  eompromise  which  the  United  States  ought  to  accept  can  be 
ctfected. 

3.  Thnt,  if  no  other  mode  of  amicable  setUcment  remains, 
arbiiralioii  oneht  to  be  resorted  to;  and  that  this  governmeut 
cannot  relieve  iiseli'  Iroiu  i!s  responsihility  to  maintain  tlie  peace 
ol  the  country  while  arbitration  is  atiU  untried. 

I  perceive,  ^ir,  that  the  brief  time  allowed  iis  in  debate  will 
compel  nie  to  deal  in  the  most  sunniiary  way  with  these  pro- 
positions, and  thai  1  uiust  look  to  olher  oppoituuities  for  doing 
lull  justice  either  to  tliera  or  to  myself.  L*et  me  hasten,  how- 
ever, to  do  them  what  justice  I  may. 
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There  are  three  distinct  views  in  which  this  question  may  be 
presented,  as  one  peculiarly  fit  for  negotiation  and  compromise. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  character  of  the  snbjectpmatter  of 
the  controversy.  Unquestionably  there  may  be  rights  and  claims 
not  of  a  nature  to  admit  of  compromise,  and  as  to  which  there 
must  be  absolute  and  unconditional  relinqubhment  on  one  side 
or  the  other,  or  a  conflict  is  inevitable.  I  may  allude  to  the 
impressment  of  our  seamen  as  an  example,  — a  practice  which 
could  not  be  renewed  by  Great  Britain  at  any  moment,  or  under 
any  circumstances,  without  producing  immediate  hostilities.  But 
here  we  have  as  the  bone  of  otir  contention,  a  vast  and  vacant 
territory,  thousands  of  miles  distant  from  botli  countries,  entirely 
capable  of  division,  and  tlic  loss  of  any  part,  I  had  almost  said 
of  the  whole,  of  which,  would  not  be  of  the  smallest  practical 
moment  to  either  of  them ; — a  territory  the  sovereignty  of  which 
might  remain  in  abeyance  for  half  a  century  longer  without 
serious  inconvenience  or  detriment  to  anybody,  and  in  reference 
to  which  there  is  certainly  not  the  slightest  pretence  of  a  neces- 
sity for  summary  or  precipitate  action.  We  need  ports  on  the 
Pacific.  As  to  land,  we  iiave  millions  of  acres  of  better ,  land 
still  unoccupied  on  this  side  of  the  mountains.  What  a  spec- 
tacle it  wonld  be.  in  the  siglit  of  rnon  and  of  an£?pl?,  for  the  two 
countries  which  claim  to  have  made  the  greatest  advances  in 
civilization  and  Christianity,  and  whicli  are  ijound  together  by 
so  many  ties  of  nature  and  art,  of  kindred  and  of  commerce, 
each  of  ihera  with  pos«P8^^ions  vast  and  various,  to  be  seen 
entraolng  in  a  etmiliet  of  brute  i'oree  for  the  immediate  and  ex- 
clusive occupation  of  the  whole  of  Oregon!  The  annals  of 
barb;uism  would  otlord  no  parallel  to  such  a  scene ! 

In  tlie  second  place,  sir,  there  is  the  character  of  the  title  to 
this  territory  on  both  sides.  I  shall  attempt  no  analysis  or  his- 
tory of  this  title.  I  am  certainly  not  (bs})o,-ed  to  vindicate  the 
British  title  ;  and  as  to  the  American,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
added  to  the  successive  expositions  of  the  eminent  siatesrnen 
and  diplomatists  by  whom  it  lias  been  illustrated.  But,  after 
all,  what  a  title  it  is  to  fight  about  I  Who  can  pretend  that  it 
is  free  from  all  difiiculty  or  doubt  ?  Wht)  \\  ould  take  an  acre 
•of  land  upon  such  a  title  as  an  investment,  without  the  warranty 
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of  something  more  than  the  two  regiments  of  riflemen  for  which 
your  bill  provides  ?  Of  what  is  the  tide  made  up  ?  Vague 
traditions  of  settlement,  musty  records  of  old  voyages,  con- 
flicting claims  of  discovery,  disputed  principles  of  public  law, 
acknowledged  violations  of  the  rights  of  aboriginal  occupants  — 
these  are  the  elements  —  I  had  almost  said  the  beggarly  ele- 
ments out  of  which  our  clear  and  indisputable  title  is  com- 
pounded. I  declare  to  you,  Sir,  that  as  often  as  I  thread  the 
mazes  of  this  controversy,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  dispute  as  to 
the  relative  rights  of  two  parties  to  a  territory,  to  which  neither 
of  them  has  any  real  right  whatever;  and  I  should  hardly  V)lame 
the  other  nations  of  the  world  for  insisting  on  coming  in  for 
scot  and  lot  in  the  partition  of  ii.  Certainly,  if  we  should  be 
so  false  to  our  character  as  civilized  nations  as  to  fight  about  it, 
the  rest  of  Christendom  would  be  justified,  if  they  had  the 
power,  in  treating  us  as  we  have  sdways  treated  the  savage 
tribes  of  oar  own  continent,  and  turning  us  both  out  altogether. 

Why,  look  at  a  single  fact  in  the  history  of  this  controversy. 
In  1818,  we  thought  our  title  to  Oregon  as  dear  and  as  unques- 
tionable as  we  think  it  now.  We  proposed  then  to  divide  it 
with  Great  Britain,  without  the  slig'hteHt  reference  to  any  third 
party  in  interest  Yet  at  that  very  moment  Spain  was  in  pos- 
sefjsion  of  tho.se  vigljts  ot  discovery,  which,  since  they  were 
transferred  to  by  the  treaty  of  Florida,  we  consider  as  con- 
stituting one  of  the  strongest  elements  in  our  whole  ease.  Tt  is 
a  most  notable  incident,  that  in  the  disenssions  of  1818  not  a 
word  was  said  in  regard  either  to  the  rights  of  Spain  or  to  tlie 
Nootka  convention.  \ei.  now  Great  Britain  and  the  Uiiited 
States  are  found  i)lacing  their  principal  reliance  on  these  two 
sources  of  title.  Is  there  not  enough  in  this  historical  fact  to 
lead  us  to  distrust  ovn-  own  jadgrnents  and  our  own  conclusions, 
and  to  warn  us  of  the  danger  of  fixing  our  views  so  e.xcln.^ively 
on  our  own  real  or  imagined  waiiti*  or  interests,  an  to  overlook 
the  rii^dits  of  others  ? 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood,  Mr.  8p(>akcr.  T  have  no  hesi- 
tatioii  in  saying  that  i  honestly  think,  upon  as  dispassionate  a 
review  of  the  correspondence  as  1  am  capable  of,  that  the  Ameri- 
can title  to  Oregon  is  the  best  now  in  existence.    But  I  hon- 


estly  think,  also,  that  the  whole  character  of  the  title  is  too  con- 
fused and  complicated  to  justify  any  arbitrary  and  exclusive 
assertions  of  right,  and  that  a  compromise  of  the  question  is 
every  way  consistent  with  reason,  interest,  and  honor. 

There  is  one  element  in  otur  title,  however,  which  I  confess 
that  I  have  not  named,  and  to  which  I  may  not  have  done  en- 
tire justice.  I  mean  thai  new  revelation  of  right,  which  has 
been  designated  as  the  right  of  our  manifest  destiny  to  spread 
over  this  whole  continent.  It  has  been  openly  avowed,  in  a 
leading  administration  journal,  that  this,  after  all,  is  our  best  and 
strongest  title ;  one  so  clear,  so  preeminent,  and  so  indisputable, 
that  if  Great  Britain  had  all  our  other  titles  in  addition  to  her 
own,  they  would  weigh  nothing  against  it  The  right  of  our 
manifest  destiny !  There  is  a  right  for  a  new  chapter  in  the  law 
of  nations ;  or  rather  in  the  special  laws  of  our  own  country ; 
for  I  suppose  the  right  of  a  manifest  destiny  to  spread,  will  not 
be  admitted  to  exist  in  any  nation  except  the  universal  Yankee 
nation !  This  right  of  our  manifest  destiny,  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
minds me  of  another  source  of  titie  which  is  worthy  of  being 
placed  beside  it,  Spain  and  Portugal,  we  all  know,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century  laid  claim  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  whole  northern  continent  of  America.  Francis  L  is  related 
to  have  replied  to  this  pretension,  that  he  should  like  to  see  the 
clause  in  AdawHs  WUl^  in  which  their  exclusive  title  was  found. 
Now,  Sir,  I  look  for  an  early  reproduction  of  this  idea.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  if  due  search  be  made,  a  copy  of  this  primeval 
instrument,  with  a  clause  giving  us  the  whole  of  Oregon,  can 
be  somewhere  hunted  up.  Perhaps  it  may  be  found  in  that 
same  Illinois  cave  in  which  the  Mormon  Testament  has  been 
discovered.  I  commend  the  subject  to  the  attention  of  those  in 
that  neighborhood,  and  wUl  promise  to  withdraw  all  my  opposi- 
tion to  giving  notice  or  taking  possession,  whenever  the  right  of 
our  manifest  destiny  can  be  fortified  by  the  provisions  of  our 
great  First  Parentis  last  will  and  testament ! 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  third,  and,  in  my  judgment,  a  still  more 
oondnsive  reason  for  regarding  this  question  as  one  for  negotia- 
tion and  compromise.  I  refer  to  its  history,  and  to  the  admis- 
sions on  both  sides  which  that  history  contains.   For  thirty  years 
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this  qnestion  has  been  considered  and  treated  as  one  not  of  title, 
but  of  boundary.  To  ran  a  boundary  line  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  from  the  Bocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean, — thb  has  been  the  avowed  object  of  each  successive  nego- 
tiation.  It  has  been  so  treated  by  Mr.  Monroe,  and  Mr.  Adams,  and 
Mr.  Gallatin,  and  Mr.  Rush,  and  by  all  the  other  American  states- 
men who  have  treated  of  it  at  alL  Offers  of  compromise  and  ar- 
rangement have  been  repeatedly  made  on  both  sides  on  this  basis. 
Three  times  we  have  offered  to  Great  Britain  to  divide  with  her 
on  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude,  and  to  give  her  the  navigation 
of  the  Columbia  into  the  bargain.  Mr.  Polk  and  Mr.  Buchanan 
themselves  have  acted  upon  the  same  principle  up  to  the  moment 
of  the  final  abrupt  termination  of  the  negotiations.  They  have 
offered  again  to  make  the  49th  parallel  the  boundary  line  between 
the  possessions  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  in  the 
Northwestern  Territory.  With  what  face,  then,  can  we  now 
turn  round  and  declare  that  there  is  no  boundary  line  to  be  run, 
nothing  to  negotiate  about,  and  that  any  such  course  would 
involve  a  cession  and  surrender  of  American  »oiI  I  Such  a 
course  would  be  an  impeachment  of  the  conduct  of  the  distin- 
guished statesmen  whose  names  I  have  mentioned.  It  implies 
an  imputation  upon  the  present  President  of  the  United  States 
and  his  Secretary  of  State.  And,  explain  it  as  we  may,  it 
would  be  regarded  as  an  unwarrantable  and  offensive  assump- 
tion by  the  whole  civilized  world. 

Sir,  I  am  glad  to  perceive  that  the  language  of  the  President's 
message  is  in  some  degree  conformable  to  tin's  view.  He  tells 
us  that  the  history  of  the  negotiation  thus  far  affords  satisfac- 
tory evidence,"  not  that  no  compromise  ought  to  be  niacle,  but 
that  "  no  compromise  which  the  United  States  ought  to  accept 
can  be  eltbcred," 

And  this  briiiirs  me  to  iinolhor  of  my  propositions.  1  take, 
issue  with  the  message  on  this  point,  1  deny  that  the  rejection 
of  the  precise  otter  which  was  made  to  Great  Britain  last  smn- 
mer,  has  furnished  satisfactory  evidence  that  no  compromise 
which  tlic  United  States  ought  to  accept  can  be  etlected.  Cer- 
tainly, \  regret  that  Great  Britain  did  not  accept  that  offer. 
Certainly,  1  think  that  this  question  might  iairly  be  settled  on 
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the  basis  of  the  49th  parallel;  and  I  believe  sincerely  that,  if 
precipitate  and  ofiensiye  steps  be  not  taken  on  our  part,  the 
question  will  ultimately  be  settled  on  that  basis.  But  there  may 
be  little  deviations  from  that  line  required,  to  make  it  acceptable 
to  Great  Britain;  and,  if  so,  we  ought  not  to  hesitate  in  making 
them.  I  deny  that  the  precise  offer  of  Mr.  Buchanan  is  the  only 
one  which  the  United  States  ought  to  accept  for  the  sake  of 
peace.  Such  a  suggestion  is  an  impeachment  of  the  wisdom 
and  patriotism  of  men  by  no  means  his  inferiors,  who  have  made 
other  and  more  liberal  offers.  I  think  that  we  ought  to  accept  a 
compromise  at  least  as  favorable  to  Great  Britain  as  the  one 
which  we  have  three  times  proposed  to  her.  If  we  are  unwilling  to 
give  her  the  navigation  of  the  Columbia,  we  should  provide  some 
equivalent  for  it  If  the  question  is  to  be  amicably  settled,  it 
must  be  settled  on  terms  consistent  with  the  honor  of  both  par- 
ties. And  nobody  can  imagine  that  Great  Britain  wlU  regard  it 
as  consistent  with  her  honor,  to  take  a  line  less  favorable  to  her 
interests,  than  that  which  she  has  three  times  declined  within 
the  last  thirty  years.  Let  me  say,  however,  in  regard  to  the 
navigation  of  the  Columbia,  that,  if  I  understand  it  aright,  it  is 
of  very  little  importance  whether  we  give  it  or  withhold  it,  as  the 
.  river  is  believed  not  to  be  navigable  at  all,  where  it  is  struck  by 
the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude.  I  trust  that  we  shall  not  add 
folly  to  crime,  by  going  to  war  rather  than  yield  the  navigation 
of  an  nn navigable  river. 

And  here,  Sir,  I  have  a  word  to  say  in  reference  to  a  remark 
made  by  the  honorable  member  from  New  York  who  has  just 
taken  his  seat,  (Mr.  Preston  King.)    I  understood  him  to  say 
that  the  Administration,  in  making  the  offer  of  the  forty-ninth 
parallel  to  Great  Britain  durln?  the  last  summer,  did  it  with  the 
perfect  understanding  that  it  would  be  rejectc'd.   I  appeal  to  the 
honorable  member  to  say  whether  I  have  quoted  him  correctly. 
Mr.  P.  King.    I  said  I  had  heard  it,  and  believed  it  to  be  so* 
Mr.  WiNTHROP.    There  is  an  admission  to  which  I  wish  to 
call  the  solemn  attention  of  the  House  and  of  the  country.  I 
•trust  in  Heaven  tlip.t  the  lioticirable  member  is  mistaken.    I  trust, 
.for  the  honor  of  the  CDinitry,  that  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Atlairs  wiU  obtain  oiTicial  authority  to  contradict  this 
statement. 
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Mr.  C.  X  Ingebsoll.  I  will  not  wait  for  any  authority.  I 
deny  it  most  anqualifiedly. 

Mr.  P.  Kino.  I  have  no  other  authority  on  this  subject  than 
public  rumor,  and  this  I  believe  to  be  correct 

Mr*  WiNTHROP.  It  cannot  be  correct.  What  sort  of  an  ad- 
ministration are  yon  supporting,  if  you  can  believe  them  to  have 
been  guilty  of  an  act  of  such  gross  duplicity  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  in  order  to  furnish  themselves  with  a  pretext  for  war?  I 
would  not  have  heard  their  enemy  suggest  such  an  idea. 

Mr.  P.  Kino.  Any  man  of  common  sense  might  have  known 
that  such  a  proposition  to  the  British  Government  would  be 
rejected,  as  it  has  been,  without  even  being  remitted  across  the 
water. 

Mr.  WiNTUROP.  Better  and  better.  I  thank  the  honorable 
member  even  more  for  the  admission  he  has  now  made* 

Mr.  P.  Kino.    Yon  are  welcome  to  it. 

Mr.  WiNTHROP*  I  am  under  no  particular  obligation  to  vin- 
dicate the  course  of  the  present  Administration.  But,  as  an 
American  citizen,  without  regard  to  party,  and  with  a  single  eye 
to  the  honor  of  my  country,  I  would  indignantly  repel  the  idea 
that  OUT  Government,  in  whosesoever  hands  it  might  be,  could 
be  guilty  of  so  scandalous  and  abominable  an  act  as  that  which 
has  now  been  imputed  to  it  by  one  of  its  peculiar  defenders. 
But  the  honorable  member  admits  that  any  man  of  common 
sense  must  have  understood,  that  the  minister  of  Great  Britain 
would  refuse  the  offer  which  was  thus  made,  (hypocritically  made, 
as  he  believes,)  and  would  refuse  it  precisely  as  it  has  been  re- 
fused, without  even  transmitting  it  across  the  water.  What, 
then,  becomes  of  all  the  indignation  which  has  been  expressed 
and  implied  by  the  Administration  and  its  friends,  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  downwards,  at  the  rejection,  and  more  par- 
ticularly at  the  manner  of  the  rejection,  of  that  ofier  ?  Why,  it 
seems,  after  all,  that  the  honorable  member  and  myself  are  not 
so  very  far  apart.  This  admission  of  his  is  entirely  in  accord- 
ance with  the  view  which  I  have  ahready  expressed,  that  if  any 
compromise  whatever  was  to  be  made,  (and  I  rejoice  to  find  that 
even  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs  has  thm 
morning  emphatically  denominated  himself  a  compromiser,)  the 
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rejection  of  this  precise  offer  does  not  authorize  us  to  leap  at 
once  to  the  conclnsion,  that  no  compromise  which  the  United 
States  onght  to  accept  can  be  effected "  If  our  Government 
has  thus  far  made  no  offer,  except  one  which  any  ma^n  of  com« 
mon  sense  might  have  known  would  be  rejected  precisely  as  it 
has  been/'  I  trust  it  will  bethink  itself  of  making  another  offer 
hereafter,  which  will  afford  to  Great  Britain  a  less  reasonable  pre- 
text for  so  summary  a  proceeding. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  certainly  possible  that,  with  the  best 
intentions  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  all  efforts  at  negotiating  a 
compromise  may  faiL  It  may  turn  out  hereafter,  though  I  deny 
that  it  is  yet  proved,  that  no  compromise  wh'irh  the  TJnited 
States  ought  to  accept  can  be  effected.  What  then  ?  Is  there 
no  resort  but  war?  Yes,  yes;  there  is  still  another  easy  and 
obvious  mode  of  averting  that  feaiful  alternative.  I  mean  arbi- 
tration :  a  resort  so  reasonable,  so  jnst,  so  conformable  to  the 
principlei^  which  govern  us  in  our  daily  domestic  affieiirs,  so  con- 
formable to  the  spirit  of  civilization  and  Christianity,  that  no 
man  will  venture  to  say  one  word  against  it  in  the  abstract. 
T^iit  then  we  can  find  no  impartial  arbiter,  say  gentlemen;  and, 
therefore,  we  will  have  no  arbitration.  Our  title  is  so  dear  and 
so  indisputable,  that  we  can  find  nobody  in  the  wide  world  impar- 
tial cnongh  to  give  it  a  fair  consideration  I 

Sir,  this  is  a  most  unworthy  pretence;  imworthy  of  us,  and 
offensive  to  all  mankinfl  It  is  doin£^  )njn?tice  to  our  own  case' 
and  to  our  own  character,  io  assnnie  that  all  the  world  arc  pre- 
judiced against;  n>;.  Noliiiiig  but  a  eonscionsnoss  of  having 
givini^  cauHC  for  such  a  state  of  feeliiiir,  could  have  suggested  its 
existence.  'J':i(^  day  has  hvcw  when  we  tumid  hold  up  our  heads 
and  appeal  (ionlidcntl y,  not  merely  for  ja-lLec,  but  for  sympathy 
and  succor,  if  they  were  needed,  to  more  than  one  gallant  and 
generou-  nation.  We  may  do  so  again,  if  we  will  not  wantonly 
otitrage  the  feelings  of  the  civilized  world.  For  myself,  tlu>re  is 
no  monareh  in  Europe  to  whom  I  should  fear  to  submit  this 
question.  The  King  of  France,  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  Fimpe- 
ror  of  i\ussia,  either  of  them  would  bring  to  it  inttdligcncc, 
impartiality,  and  ability.  But,  if  tlicre  be  a  jealousy  of  crowned 
heads,  why  not  propose  a  commission  of  civilians  ?    If  you  will 
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put  no  trust  ill  princes,  there  are  profound  jurists,  accomplishefl 
historians,  men  of  learning,  philosophy,  and  iscience,  on  both  sides 
of  the  water,  from  whom  a  tribunal  might  be  constituted,  whose 
decision  upon  any  question  would  command  universal  confidence 
and  respect.  The  venerable  Gallatin,  (to  name  no  other  Ame- 
rican name,)  to  whose  original  exposition  of  this  question  we 
owe  almost  all  that  is  valuable  in  the  papers  by  which  our  title 
has  since  been  enforced,  would  add  the  crowning  grace  to  his 
long  life  of  patriotic  service,  by  representing  his  country  once 
more  in  a  tribunal  to  which  her  honor,  her  interests,  and  her 
peace  might  safely  be  intrusted.  At  any  rate,  let  us  not  reject 
the  idea  of  arbitration  in  the  abstract;  and,  if  the  terms  cannot 
be  agreed  upon  afterwards,  we  shall  have  some  sort  of  apology 
for  not  submitting  to  it.  General  Jackson,  sir,  did  not  regard 
arbitration  as  a  measure  unfit  either  for  him  or  his  country  to 
adopt.  Indeed,  it  is  well  understood  that  he  was  so  indignant 
at  the  King  of  HoUand^s  line  not  being  accepted  by  us,  that  he 
declined  to  take  any  further  steps  on  the  subject  of  the  north-, 
eastern  boundary. 

<  I  cannot  but  regret,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  President,  in  mak* 
ing  up  an  issue  before  the  civilized  world,  upon  which  he  claims 
to  be  relieved  from  all  responsibility  which  may  follow  the  failure 
to  settle  this  question,  has  omitted  all  allusion  to  the  fact  that 
arbitration  on  this  subject  of  Oregon  has  been  once  solemnly 
tendered  to  us  by  Great  Britain.  I  am  willing,  however,  to  put 
the  very  best  construction  on  this  omission  of  which  it  is  sus- 
ceptible, and  to  believe  that  the  President  desired  to  leave  him- 
self uncommitted  upon  the  point  Without  some  such  expla- 
nation, it  certainly  has  a  most  unfortunate  and  disingenuous 
look.  This  omitted  fact  is,  indeed,  enough  to  turn  the  scale  of 
the  public  judgment  upon  the  whole  issue.  Arbitration  offered 
by  Great  Britain,  and  perseveringly  rejected  by  us,  leaves  the 
responsibility  for  the  preservation  of  peace  upon  our  own 
shoulders.  The  Administration  cannot  escape  from  the  burden 
of  that  responsibility.  And  a  fearful  responsibility  it  is,  both  to 
man  and  to  Gk»d! 

Before  concluding  my  remarks,  as  the  clock  admonishes  me  I 
soon  must,  I  desire  to  revert  to  one  or  two  points  to  which  I 
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alluded  briefly  \at  the  outset*  I  have  already  declared  myself 
opposed  to  the  views  of  my  honorable  colleague,  (Mr.  Adams,) 
as  to  giving  the  notice  to  Great  Britain.  I  honestly  believe  that 
the  termination  of  that  convention  of  joint  occupation,  (I  caU 
it  y  I  his  name  for  convenience,  not  perceiving  that  it  makes 
any  material  difference  as  to  the  real  questions  before  us,)  at  this 
moment,  under  existing  circumstances,  and  with  the  view,  which 
my  honorable  colleague  has  expressed,  of  following  it  up  by  the 
immediate  occupation  of  the  whole  of  Oregon,  would  almost 
unavoidably  terminate  in  war.  I  see  no  probable,  and  hardly 
any  possible,  escape  from  such  a  consequence.  And  to  what  end 
are  we  to  involve  our  country  in  such  a  calamity  ?  I  appeal  to 
my  honorable  colleague,  and  to  every  member  on  this  floor,  to 
tell  me  what  particular  advantage  is  to  be  derived  from  giving 
this  notice  and  terminating  this  convention  at  this  precise 
moment,  and  in  advance  of  any  amicable  adjustment.  The 
honorable  member  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  C.  J.  IngersoU)  has 
said  that  this  convention  is  the  own  child  of  my  honorable  col- 
league. It  has  been  twice  established  under  his  auspices,  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  statesmen  as  patriotic  and  dis- 
criminating as  any  who  now  hold  the  helm  of  our  Government. 
What  evil  has  it  done  ?    What  evil  is  it  now  doing  ? 

The  honorable  member  from  Pennsylvania  has  given  us  a  rich 
description  of  the  rapid  influx  of  population  into  that  territory. 
He  has  presented  us  with  a  lively  picture  of  I  know  not  how 
many  thousand  women  and  children  on  their  winding  way  to 
this  promised  land  beyond  the  mountains.  Let  them  go  1  God 
speed  them  I  There  is  nothing  in  the  terms  of  this  convention 
which  impedes  their  passage,  nor  any  thing  which  prevents  us 
from  throwing  over  them  the  protection  of  a  limited  territorial  go- 
vernment. I  am  ready  to  go  as  far  as  Grreat  Britain  has  gone, 
in  establishing  our  jurisdiction  there ;  and  no  interest,  either  of 
those  who  are  going  there,  or  of  those  who  are  staying  here,  calls 
on  us  to  go  further  at  present.  The  best  interests  of  both  parties, 
on  the  contrary,  forbid  any  such  proceeding.  Gentlemen  talk 
about  following  up  this  notice  by  taking  immediate  posscBsion 
of  the  territory.  This  is  sooner  said  than  done.  What  if  ( lieat 
Britain  should  happen  to  get  the  start  of  us  in  that  proceeding  1 
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Such  a  thing  would  not  be  matter  of  very  great  astonishment 
to  those  who  remember  her  celerity  in  such  movements,  and  her 
power  to  sustain  them  when  once  made.  Where  should  we  be 
then  ?   Would  there  be  no  war  ? 

And  what  would  be  the  consequences  of  a  war  under  such 
circumstances ;  the  consequences,  not  upon  cotton  or  upon  com- 
mercC)  not  upon  Boston,  or  Charleston,  or  New  York,  but  what 
would  be  the  consequences  so  far  merely  as  Oregon  itself  is 
concerned?  The  cry  is  now**  the  whole  of  Oregon  or  none," 
and  echo  would  answer,  under  such  circumstances,  none ! "  I 
see  not  how  any  man  in  his  senses  can  resist  the  conviction,  that, 
whatever  compensation  we  might  console  ourselves  with,  by  a 
cut  out  of  Canada,  or  by  the  whole  of  Canada, — that  under 
whatever  circumstances  of  success  we  might  carry  on  the  war 
in  other  quarters  of  the  world  or  of  our  own  continent,  —  the 
adoption  of  such  a  course  would  result  in  the  immediate  loss  of 
the  whole  of  the  territory  in  dispute.  This,  at  least,  is  my  own 
honest  opinion. 

As  a  friend,  then,  to  Oregon,  with  every  disposition  to  main- 
tain our  just  rights  to  that  territory,  with  the  most  sincere  desure 
to  see  that  territory  in  the  possession  of  such  of  our  own  people 

as  desire  to  occupy  it — whether  hereafter  as  an  independent 
nation,  as  was  originally  suggested  by  a  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri,  (.Mr.  Benton.)  nnd  more  recently  by  a  no  less 

distinguished  Senator  from  JMassaehusett?,  (INTr.  Webster,)  or  as 
a  portion  ot'  our  own  \vidc-sj)read  and  glorious  Republic —  T  nni 
opposed  to  the  steps  whieh  are  now  about  to  be  so  hoily  })ursued. 

Sir,  1  iecl  that  I  have  a  right  to  express  soinetliiiig  more  than 
an  ordinary  interest  in  this  matter.  There  is  no  better  element 
in  our  title  to  Oregon  than  that  which  has  been  eoniributed  by 
Boston  enterprise,  ^'ou  may  talk  about  the  old  navigators  of 
Spain,  and  the  Florida  treaty,  and  the  settleuient  at  Astc^ria,  and 
the  survey  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  m  much  as  you  please,  but  you 
all  come  back,  for  your  best  satisfaciioa,  to  '-Auid  Kobin  Gray^' 
in  the  end.  Captain  Robert  (nay,  of  Boston,  in  the  good  ship 
Columbia,  gave  you  your  earliest  right  of  foothold  upon  that  soih 

I  have  seen,  within  a  few  months  past,  the  last  survivor  of  hid 
hardy  crew,  stiil  living  in  a  green  old.  age,  and  exhibiting  with 
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pride  a  few  oiiginal  sketches  of  some  of  tlie  scenes  of  that  now 
memorable  voyage.  My  constituents  all  feel  a  pride  in  their 
connection  with  the  title  to  this  territory.  But  in  their  name  I 
protest  against  the  result  of  their  peaceful  enterprise  being  turned 
to  the  account  of  an  unnoecssnry  and  destructive  war.  I  protest 
against  the  pure  cnrrent  of  the  river  which  they  discovered,  and 
to  which  their  ship  has  given  its  noble  name,  being  wantonly 
stained  with  either  American  or  British  blood ! 

Bat  while  I  am  thus  opposed  to  war  for  Oregon,  or  to  any 
measures  which,  in  my  judgment,  are  likely  to  lead  to  war,  I 
shall  withhold  no  vote  from  any  measure  which  the  friends  of 
the  Administration  may  bring  forward  for  the  defence  of  the 
conntry.  Whether  the  Bill  be  for  two  regiments  or  for  twenty 
regiments,  it  shall  pass  \'oy  all  me.  'I'o  the  last  file,  to  the  uitcr- 
most  farthing,  which  tliey  iniiy  rc(}uire  of  us.  they  shall  have  men 
and  money  for  the  public  protection.  But  the  responsibility  for 
bringing  about  such  a  state  of  things  shall  be  theirs,  and  theirs 
only.  They  can  jircvTUt  it,  if  they  please.  The  Peace  of  the 
country  nnd  the  Honor  of  tlie  conntry  are  still  entirely  eom 
patible  with  each  other.  The  Oregon  question  is  still  perfectly 
susceptible  of  an  amicable  adjustmeiit,  and  T  rejoice  to  believe 
that  it  may  still  be  so  adjusted.  We  have  had  omcMis  of  peace 
in  the  other  end  of  tlie  Capitol,  if  none  in  this.  But  if  war 
comes,  the  Aduiinistrat  ion  must  take  the  responsibility  for  all  its 
guilt  aud  all  its  disgrace. 


NOTE. 


TnK  Resolutions  refeired  to  in  the  fiurcgoiug  spccdi,  aud  which,  were  offered 
hy  "Mi,  Winthxop  in  the  Hbiue  of  Bepreaentatives  on  tbe  19th  of  December, 
1845,  were  aa  Mows : — 

Resolved,  That  the  dilEarences  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Brilain, 
on  the  snbfect  of  die  Oregon  Territory,  are  still  a  jfit  subject  for  negodafion  and 
comproiniee,  and  tliat  satisfactory  evidence  has  not  yet  been  aflforded  that  no 
comproQiix-  which  the  United  States  ought  to  accept  can  be  effected. 

Hffdi'.jJ,  rhat  it  would  bc  a  dishonor  to  the  ago  in  wliicli  we  live,  and  In  the 
hii;lu  st  (It'ijrec  discroditaWc  to  I'oth  tlic  natiortf?  conoerncr).  if  thoy  phmilfl  snflTcr 
thcmseives  to  be  drawn  into  a  war,  upon  a  <iuestion  of  no  imnicdiatc  or  iiraeii- 
cal  interest  to  eillier  of  them. 

Besohedf  That  if  no  other  mode  for  the  amicable  adjustment  of  this  question 
remains^  it  is  due  to  the  principles  of  dvilization  and  Cbristianity  that  a  resort 
to  arbitration  phonld  bc  lintl ;  and  that  this  <rovomincnt  ennnot  relieve  Itself 
from  all  re«jioii>ibility  whii  h  may  follow  the  iailurc  to  settle  the  controversy, 
while  this  resort  is  still  uiitricd. 

Eesolvedf  That  arbitration  does  not  necessarily  inirolve  a  reference  to  crowned 
heads ;  and  that,  if  a  jealousy  of  such  a  reference  is  entertained  in  any  quarter, 
a  commisnon  of  able  and  dispasnonate  citizens,  either  from  the  two  countries 
eoncomcd  or  from  the  world  at  large,  offers  itself  as  an  obvious  and  unobjee* 
tiouablc  alternative. 
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A   SPEECH   J)RLIVERK»  THE    HOTrSE   OF    REPRESEXTATIVKS   OF  THE 

UXITED   STATES,  IX  COMMITTEE  OF  THE   WHOLE  THE   STATE  OF 

THE  UJilON,  MAllCU  J^,  im. 


T  AM  olad  of  ail  op|)()rluiiity.  Mr,  Chairman,  to  give  fsomdliing 
more  than  a  silent  vote  in  iavor  of  the  bill  now  under  considera- 
tion. T  know  not  how  it  may  be  with  other?,  bnt  to  me  it  is 
not  a  little  refreshing,  to  lind  this  Honse  once  more  engaged  in 
the  di.scnssion  of  measures,  which  look  to  the  immediate  inte- 
rests of  our  own  conntry,  within  its  riglitful  and  recognized  limits. 
Wc  have  been  ao.much  occupied  of  late  with  questions  of  fo- 
reign relation, —  with  matters  pertaining  to  recent  and  remote 
acquisitions,  or  distant  and  di.-?putcd  territories,  —  that  we  have 
been  in  danger  of  forgetting  the  old  and  ample  homestead  wliich 
our  fathers  bequeatlied  to  us.  The  astrologer,  in  the  fable,  is 
said  to  have  ga/cd  so  intently  at  the  stars,  that  he  stumbled 
into  the  well.  And  we,  too,  have  kept  our  eyes  so  exclusively 
on  tlic  sister  stars,  as  they  have  been  termedj  —  the  hvin  comets^ 
let  me  rather  call  them,  wliich  arc  sweeping  through  our  politi- 
cal sky,  in  marvellous  coincidence  with  those  which  are,  at  this 
moment,  shooting  across  the  heavens  above  us,  and  which 
would  seem  to  be,  even  now,  according  to  the  old  superstition, 
"  shaking  from  their  horrid  hair  pestilence  and  war,''  — that  the 
nearer  and  dearer  interests  of  the  people  have  been  almost  aban- 
doned to  their  fate. 

I  rejoice,  Sir,  that  we  have  at  last  found  a  moment  for  with* 
drawing  our  eyes  from  Oregon  and  Texas,  and  fixing  them  upon 
our  own  domestic  condition.  I  rejoice  in  the  contemplation  of 
a  bill  providing,  not  for  the  ezternsd  aggrandizement,  but  for  the 
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internal  improvement,  of  our  country.  I  trust  thai  no  one  will 
be  afraid  of  the  name  —  internal  improvement.  It  is  a  uarne, 
it  is  a  thing,  which  ought  to  rally  to  its  support  every  real  friend 
of  the  Republic.  In  every  view  which  can  be  taken  of  the  true 
interest  of  the  Kepublic,  this  bil]|  and  bills  like  this,  must  be 
regarded  as  of  no  other  than  first-rate  importance.  To  our  com- 
merce, to  our  agriculture,  to  our  manufactures,  (if,  indeed,  this 
nation  is  henceforth,  under  the  ruthless  policy  of  the  present 
administration,  to  have  any  manufactures  of  its  own,)  —  to  all 
our  material  and  to  all  our  moral  interests,  to  our  prosperity  in 
peace  and  to  our  protection  in  war,  to  the  preservation  of  our 
political  union,  and  to  the  promotion  of  that  more  substantial 
union,  whose  best  and  most  binding  cement  must  be  derived 
from  mutual  intercourse  and  reciprocal  interchanges,  —  to  all, 
alike  and  equally,  the  policy  of  which  this  measure  is  a  practi- 
cal illustration,  will  lend  the  most  effective  encouragement  and 
aid. 

Sir,  it  would  be  a  waste  of  words  to  enter  upon  any  detailed 
amplification  of  these  ideas.  Nobody  denies  their  abstract  just- 
ness. Every  one  will  readily  concur  with  me  in  the  position, 
that  nothing  is  calculated  to  conduce  more  to  the  general  pros- 
perity and  welfare  of  our  country,  than  the  improvement  of  its 
landcourses  and  watercourses,  and  the  increased  facilitation  of 
all  its  ways  and  means  of  personal  and  commercial  intercom- 
munication. 

Yet  this  bill  meets  with  opposition;  with  the  sternest  and 
most  strenuous  opposition  from  some  quarters  of  the  House.  It 
is  branded  with  all  sorts  of  reproachful  and  ignominious  epi- 
thets. It  is  styled  a  measure  of  profligacy  and  plunder.  It  is 
denounced  as*  anti-Republican  and  unconstitutionaL  Its  friends 
are  reproached  with  resorting  to  a  disgraceful  system  of  log- 
rolling; and  a  special  rule,  even,  has  been  summarily  adopted, 
u)v\rr  the  lead  of  the  enemies  of  the  bill,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
feating it  in  detail,  and  of  breaking  up  what  has  been  stigma- 
tized as  the  corrupt  combination  of  its  friends. 

I  desire  to  vindicate  the  bill  from  some  of  these  aspersions. 
I  desire  to  take  issue  on  one  or  two  of  the  most  plausible 
grounds  on  which  it  has  been  tlius  rudely  and  bitterly  assailed, 
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and  upon  one  or  two  of  the  artful  suggestions  which  are  likely 
to  prove  the  causes  of  its  failure,  if  fail  it  ultimately  shall. 

I  begin  with  the  alleged  unconstitutionality  of  the  measure* 
I  have  no  purpose,  however,  of  entering  upon  this  part  of  the 
subject  at  any  great  length,  or  with  any  particular  elaborateness. 
I  decline  doing  so  for  two  reasons.  One,  that  I  could  have  no 
hope  of  adding  any  thing  new  to  the  constitutional  views  of  the 
subject  which  have  been  presented  to  the  House  and  to  the 
country  a  thousand  times  before.  The  other,  that  after  the  ex- 
perience we  have  recently  had,  of  the  manner  in  which  consti- 
tutional impediments,  the  plainest  and  most  palpable,  may  be 
overlooked  or  overleaped  at  will,  constitutional  arguments  seem 
to  have  lost  their  whole  title  to  respect  So  far  as  the  Constitu- 
tion goes  in  establishing  a  frame  of  government,  and  in  making 
specific  provisions  for  the  tenure  of  office  or  the  distribution  of 
duties,  so  far  it  may  still  be  cited  as  an  instrument  of  precise 
import  and  established  authority.  But  so  'far  as  it  leaves  any 
thing  for  interpretation  and  construction,  any  thing  for  argument, 
implication,  or  inference,  it  has  become  a  charter  wide  withal  as 
the  wind,'*  and  one  as  to  whose  meaning  the  weathercocks  of  the 
hour  are  the  only  trustworthy  guides.  In  the  proceedings  which 
have  attended  the  final  consummation  of  the  Texan  policy,  we 
have  seen  the  doctrine  establbhed  beyond  revocation,  that  the 
immediate  will  of  the  people,  as  understood  and  expressed  by 
the  Representatives,  Senators,  and  President  for  the  time  be- 
ing—  nay.  Sir,  that  the  immediate  will  of  a  dominant  party,  as 
proclaimed  at  the  eleventh  hour  of  some  Baltimore  Convention 
—  is  de  facto  the  Constitution.  In  other  words,  a  view  of  the 
Constitution  has  been  adopted  and  practised  upon,  in  these  lat- 
ter days,  far  more  latituditiarian,  and  longitudinarian,  too,  than 
was  ever  dreamed  of  before ;  and  that,  under  the  immediate 
auspices,  at  the  direct  instigation,  and  for  the  peculiar  interests, 
of  those,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  plume  themselves  on 
being  strict  constructionists  of  the  straitest  sect. 

Bat  though  the  day  for  elaborate  constitutional  argument 
seems  thus  to  have  been  brought  to  a  close,  I  cannot  deny  my- 
self the  satisfaction  of  reminding  some  of  these  gentlemen,  who, 
having  effected  their  own  darling  design  by  an  unmatched  out-. 
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•stretching  of  power,  would  now  shrink  back  again  within  the 
-shell  of  strict  construction,  —  that  the  bill  under  consideration 
may  appeal,  for  a  ijanciion  to  its  constitutiunality,  to  authority 
and  to  exatnule,  which  even  they  will  hardly  venture  io  dispute. 

Mr.  Cliuiia.an,  there  has  been  not  a  little  discussion,  for  some 
days  past,  as  to  tlic  preeisc  provision  of  the  Constitution  imder 
which  this  bill  may  be  justified.  For  myself  let  me  say,  that 
whenever  I  have  been  able  to  find  a  uniform  current  of  example, 
running  through  a  Jong  series  of  years,  in  favor  of  the  exercise 
of  any  particular  power,  I  have  never  thought  it  important  to 
perplex  myself  too  deeply  as  to  the  exact  clause  from  which  the 
power  was  derived.  Yet  I  could  not  but  listen  with  more  than 
ordinary  pleasure  to  the  able  argument  of  the  honorable  mem- 
ber from  Maryland,  (Mi,  Constable,)  who  addressed  the  com* 
nilttee  a  few  moments  since,  and  who  derived  the  authority  of 
Congress  to  pass  this  bill  from  the  power  given  us  expressly  by 
the  Constitution  to  regulate  commerce.'*  It  was  fit.  Sir,  that 
the  vindication  of  this  particular  power  should  come  from  such 
a  quarter.  It  was  in  the  capital  of  the  State  which  the  honora- 
ble member  in  part  represents,  that  the  first  concerted  movement 
was  made  to  confer  this  power  upon  the  General  Government. 
It  was  at  Annapolis,  that  the  incipient  measures  were  taken, 
which  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  present  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  It  was  there,  in  the  month  of  September  of 
the  year  1786,  that  a  meeting  of  commissioners  from  some  of 
the  principal  States  was  held,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
liade  and  commerce  of  the  United  States;  to  consider  how  far 
a  uniform  system  in  their  commercial  intercourse  and  regula- 
tions might  be  necessary  to  their  common  interest  and  perma- 
nent harmony ;  and  to  report  to  the  several  States  such  an  act 
relative  to  this  great  object  as,  when  unanimously  ratified  by 
them,  would  enable  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled 
effectually  to  provide  for  the  same." 

At  this  meeting  only  six  of  the  States  were  represented :  the 
States  of  Maryland,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, and  Virginia.  The  meeting  was^tfaerefore  dissolved  without 
having  attempted  any  definite  action ;  but  not,  however,  without 
having  adopted  an  address  to  the  States  recommending  a  future 
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convention  with  enlarged  powers.  As  one  of  the  reasons  for  this 
Tecommendation,  the  commissioners  say:  "  They  are  the  more 
naturally  led  to  this  conclusion,  as,  in  the  course  of  their  rellec- 
tioiis  on  the  subject,  they  liave  been  indnced  to  think  that  the 
power  of  regulating  trade  is  of  such  comprehensive  extent,  and 
will  enter  so  far  into  the  general  system  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, that,  to  give  it  efficacy,  and  to  obviate  questions  and  doubts 
concerning  its  precise  nature  and  limits,  may  recjuirc.  a  corre- 
spondent adjustment  of  other  parts  of  the  federal  system." 

Out  of  this  recommendation  came  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  great  original  object  of  its  establishment 
was.  thus,  to  confer  upon  the  General  Government  "  the  power 
to  regulate  commerce;"  and  that  power  was  accordingly  con* 
ferred  in  that  large  and  comprehensive  sense  in  which  it  was 
understood  by  the  commissioners  at  Annapolis,  among  whom 
were  James  Madison^  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  others  of  the 
most  prominent  members  of  the  convention,  by  which  the  Con- 
stitution was  subsequently  framed. 

Under  this  authority,  the  General  Government,  from  the  earii* 
est  days  of  its  existence,  has  made  provision  for  the  promotion 
and  protection  of  the  navigating,  the  commercial,  and  the  indus- 
trial interests  of  the  people.  It  has  done  this  by  light-house 
systems.  It  has  done  this  by  pilot  systems.  It  has  done  this 
by  consular  systems*  It  has  done  this  by  currency  systems.  It 
has  done  ibis  by  coast  survey  systems.  It  has  done  this  by  the 
systematic  establishment  of  breakwaters,  sea-walls,  beacons,  and 
buoys  upon  our  bays  and  harbors.  It  has  done  this  by  its  sys- 
tematic encouragement  of  American  tonnage.  And  it  has  done 
tbis  by  its  no  less  systematic  legislation  for  the  protection  of 
American  labor. 

Yes,  Sur,  these  systems,  one  and  all,  had  their  origin  in  the 
better  days  of  the  Republic,"  to  use  the  phrase  which  was  em- 
ployed by  the  honorable  member  from  Alabama,  (IMhr.  Payne,) 
who  so  pathetically  deplored  the  introduction  of  the  measure 
before  us,  as  marking  the  degeneracy  of  modern  republicanism. 

I  confess,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  was  a  little  astonished  at  hear- 
ing such  a  phrase  from  such  a  source.  The  better  days  of  the 
Bepublic ! "  And  this  from  a  leading  member  of  the  party  which 
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assumes  to  itself  an  cxcln^ivc  tiflc  to  t!ie  name  of  Dcniorracy ! 
What,  Sir,  thr  L)rinocr;icy  o(  Ihis  conntrv,  the  ]iro2Tessi  ve  Demo- 
cracy, in  the  fii-:sr  ilnsh  of  its  recent  and  most  iriiimpli'int  -iiccess, 
with  all  the  hraiu  lies  of  the  Government  under  its  coniiol.  look- 
ing back  so  soon  and  with  such  a  siirh  to  the  past,  and  ncktiow- 
ledginc^  that  tlie  Ivepnblic  has  serii  beUer  days  and  belter  Demo- 
cratt^  I  If  sneh  a  sentiment  had  t'ovind  aitcranee  on  this  side  of 
the  ldon,-e.  ii  wouhl  have  been  re!)nked  ns  nn  evidence  of  that 
ultra  cuiihervatisni.  and  of  thai  opposition  to  all  pvogre^si,  with 
■which  the  Whig  party  of  the  nation  is  so  frequently  and  80 
falsely  charged. 

In  all  seriousness,  however,  T  sympathize  most  sincerely  with 
the  honorable  member  in  lliis  senliiiicnt.  Better  days,  T  freely 
admit  with  him,  —  OI  how  much  better  days,  —  this  Kepublie 
hns  seen  in  the  past:  and  Clod  grant  that  it  may  still  see  better 
in  tlic  future  I  Tietter.  in  all  that  relates  to  the  moral  character 
of  its  inieriial  administration.  Better  in  all  that  concerns  the 
wise,  just,  or  generous  aduiiiiisiraliou  of  ils  foreign  aifairs. 
Better,  in  every  view  of  its  Constitution  and  laws,  and  of  the 
union  and  liberty  which  they  were  framed  to  secure. 

And  now.  Sir,  I  beg  the  honorable  luember  to  turn  back  with 
me  to  ihe  records  of  some  of  those  "  better  days  of  the  Repub- 
lic," and  to  see  whether  the  measures  which  he  has  so  roundly 
denounced,  are  altogether  without  example.  Let  him  open  with 
me  this  first  volume  of  the  new  and  beautiful  edition  of  our 
National  Code  —  a  volume  worthy  in  its  mechanical  execution 
of  the  rich  matter  which  it  contains— •  and  let  us  follow  together, 
for  a  few  moments,  the  first  Congress  of  the  United  States,  with 
Washington  at  their  head,  in  their  practical  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution  which  they  had  just  established. 

Their  first  Act  provided  only  for  administering  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  various  officers  of  the  State  and  National  Govern^ 
ments,  the  required  oath  to  support  the  new  Constitution. 
Under  the  solemn  obligations  of  that  oath,  they  proceeded  to 
the  work  of  legislation.  And  what  was  their  second  Act?  An 
act,  be  it  remembered,  which  was  signed  by  George  Washing- 
ton, in  the  very  year  in  which  the  Constitution,  framed  by  the 
convention  over  which  he  had  presided,  was  put  into  operation, 
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and  on  the  very  day  on  which,  thirteen  years  before,  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  was  formally  promulgated  to  the  people. 
Methinks,  Sir,  that  if  any  man,  on  any  day,  might  be  presumed 
to  have  affixed  a  signature,  in  the  true  spirit  which  declared  our 
Independence  and  dictated  our  Constitution,  it  would  be  Geoi^e 
Washington,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1789!  And  what  was  the 
act  to  which  he  did  affix  his  signature  on  that  day  ? 

^  Whereas,  (says  its  never-to-be-forgotten  preamble,)  it  is 
necessary  for  the  support  of  Government,  for  the  discharge  of 
the  debts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  encouragement  and  pro- 
tection of  manufactures,  that  duties  be  laid  on  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise  imported,  Be  it  enacted,"  — 

Be  what  enacted,  Sir?  That  there  be  no  specific  duties? 
That  no  article  shall  be  subject  to  any  duty  higher  tlian  the 
lowest  which  will  yield  the  largest  amount  of  revenue?  That 
there  shall  be  no  discrimination except  with  a  view  to  the 
wants  of  the  Government?  That  salt  shall  be  free,  and  that 
there  shall  be  no  bounty  or  drawback  for  the  fisheries  ?  No,  no, 
Mr.  Chairman,  not  one  of  these  absurd  edicts  of  the  present 
Administration  is  to  be  found  associated  with  this  memorable 
preamble  of  the  first  Congress,  or  with  this  memorable  signature 
of  Greorge  Washington*  The  bill  before  me  contains  provisions 
the  very  reverse  of  them  all.  Here  is  a  list  of  forty  or  fifty 
enumerated  articles,  subjected  to  every  variety  of  specific  duties. 
Here  arc  other  lists  of  articles,  subjected  to  ad  valorem  duties, 
arranged  with  obvious  rcU'rciicc  (o  jii-olcction.  Hero  i«  a  duty 
of  six  cents  a  bu<hcl  on  salt ;  and  here  is  a  provisittn  for  those 
allowaucL's  and  encouragements  to  the  lishcrios,  nnder  which 
was  built  up  that  nursery  for  seamen,  iri>in  whence  went  out  the 
hardy  mariners  who  broke  the  spell  of  British  invincibility  on 
the  ocean  in  1812,  and  who  liave  defended  tlieir  country's  flag 
in  every  danger  and  on  every  deep. 

lu  this  act,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  found  the  first  practical  exempli- 
fication of  the  principles  of  the  Constitution.  Jit  rc'  is  the  earli- 
est development  of  that  '*  power  to  regulate  commerce,"  which 
it  was  the  main  purpose  of  the  Constitution  to  conft^r  njion  the 
General  Govenunent.  II  is  employed  in  this  insfiince  lur  the 
protection  of  manufactures.    Pass  to  the  third  act,  and  you  find 
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it  called  iato  exercise  again^  for  the  protection  of  the  navigating 
interests  of  the  country.  Specific,  discriminating  duties,  are 
there  imposed,  for  the  encouragement  of  vessels  built  in  the 
United  States,  or  belonging  to  American  citizens ;  and  the  first 
movement  is  there  made  towards  the  establishment  of  that  great 
monopoly — the  coasting  trade — which  was  perfected  and  con- 
summated by  the  eleventh  act  of  the  same  session  of  the  same 
Congress.  The  honorable  member  will  find  in  this  act  the  prin* 
ciple  of  protection  carried  to  the  extent  of  absolute  and  perpetual 
prohibition. 

Let  me  call  the  attention  of  the  honorable  member  more  espe- 
cially, however,  to  the  ninth  act  of  the  first  Congress,  that  he 
may  see  what  was  the  earliest  execution  of  this  power  "  to  regu- 
late commerce,"  in  connection  with  the  immediate  subject  of  the 
bill  before  us.   It  is  here  enacted, "  that  all  expenses  which  shall 
accrue  from  and  after  the  15th  day  of  August,  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  in  the  necessary  support,  main- 
tenance, and  repairs  of  all  light-houses,  beacons,  buoys,  and 
public  piers,  erected,  placed,  or  sunk  before  the  passing  of  this 
act,  at  the  entrance  of,  or  within  any  bay,  inlet,  harbor,  or  port 
of  the  United  States,  for  rendering  the  navigation  thereof  easy 
and  safe,  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States.'*    It  is  further  enacted, « that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  provide  l)y  contracts,  which  shall 
be  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  for  building 
a  light-house  near  the  entrance  to  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  for  re- 
building, when  necessary,  and  keeping  in  good  repair,  the  light- 
houses, beacons,  buoys,  and  public  piers  in  the  several  States, 
and  for  furnishing  the  same  with  the  necessary  supplies ;  and 
also  to  agree  for  the  salaries,  wages,  or  hire  of  the  person  or 
persons  appointed  by  the  President  for  the  superintendence  and 
care  of  the  same."    It  is  further  enacted  by  the  same  bill,  "  that 
all  pilots  in  the  bnys,  inlets,  rivers,  harbors,  and  port3  of  the 
United  States,  shall  continue  to  be  regulated  in  conformity  with 
the  existing  laws  of  the  States,  respectively,  wherein  such  pilots 
may  he,  or  witli  such  laws  as  the  States  may,  respectively,  here- 
after enact  for  the  purpose,  until  further  legislative  provision  shall 
be  made  by  Congress." 
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By  the  terms  of  thia  act,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  plainly  perceive 
that  the  members  of  the  first  CJongress  of  the  United  States,  so 
many  of  whom  had  been  personally  and  prominently  engaged 
in  the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  were  not  merely  of  opinion 
that  the  General  Government  had  the  power  to  establish  light- 
houses, beacons,  buoys,  and  public  piers  in  the  various  bays, 
inlets,  and  harbors  of  the  Union,  and  to  regulate  the  pilotage  in 
all  the  ports  and  rivers  of  the  country,  but  that  they  considered 
it  one  of  its  positive  and  paramount  duties  so  to  do.  The  bill 
commences  by  assuming  all  the  light^honses,  beacons,  buoys, 
and  public  piers,  which  had  been  already  constructed  by  the 
several  States,  and  by  bringing  them  henceforth  under  the  exclu- 
sive  control  and  direction  of  the  National  Legislature.  It  prO' 
ceeds  to  speak  of  the  persons,  under  whose  care  and  superintend- 
ence these  various  works  were  to  be  placed,  as  national  officers, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  and  paid  out  of  the  national 
treasury.  It  goes  on  to  sanction  the  pilot  laws  of  the  several 
States,  as  they  already  existed,  or  as  they  might  thereafter  be 
enacted,  but  only  ^  until  further  legislative  provision  shall  be 
made  by  Congress.''  Thus,  in  every  line  of  the  bill  is  found  the 
most  explicit  declaration,  or  the  dearest  implication,  that  the 
new  Constitution  had  devolved  the  responsibility  of  making 
provision  for  all  these  matters  upon  the  Government  of  the 
Union. 

Nor  does  the  phraseology  of  this  bill  fail  to  furnisli  us  with 
the  reason  upon  which  such  legislation  proceeded*  For  render- 
ing the  navigation  thereof  easy  and  safe,'' — this  is  the  language 
of  the  fir»t  section,  and  most  comprehensive  and  conclusive 
language  it  is.  It  sets  forth,  with  a  distinctness  which  defies 
all  attempt  at  mystification,  that  the  rendering  of  the  navigation 
of  the  various  bays,  inlets,  rivers,  harbors,  and  ports  of  the 
United  States  easy  and  safe,  was,  in  the  judgment  of  the  first 
Congress,  with  Washington  at  its  head,  and  with  Madison 
among  its  members,  a  subject  of  national  concern,  and  of  con- 
stitutional appropriation. 

With  such.  language  as  this  before  their  eyes,  how  can  gentle- 
men undertake  to  draw  distinctions,  as  they  have  done,  between 
the  erection  of  light-houses  and  the  improvement  of  harbors  ? 
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Let  me  give  them  a  case.  We  have,  in  the  harbor  of  Boston, 
a  ledge  of  rocks,  well  known  to  mariners  by  the  name  of  Minors 
Ledge.  It  presents  a  most  dangerous  obstruction  to  our  jiiivi- 
gation.  Many  a  fair  ship  has  gone  to  pieces  upon  thai  ledge,  ruul 
more  than  one  seaman  has  perished  among  its  breakers,  while 
his  home  was  nhiiost.  within  view.  For  ten  year^  past  \\  e  have 
been  calling  upon  you  to  place  a  light-house  there,  and,  during 
those  same  ten  years,  cargoes  have  been  lost  for  waiit  of  that 
light-hoase,  the  mere  duties  upon  which  would  have  more  than 
defrayed  the  cost  of  its  construction.  Nobody  doubts  that  such 
a  light-house  would  be  constitutional,  and  I  trust  that  the  day  is 
not  far  distant  when  it  will  be  erected. 

fiut  suppose,  Sir,  it  were  as  practicable  and  as  economical  to 
remove  these  rocks,  as  to  build  a  light-bonse  upon  them ;  will 
any  one  presume  to  say  that  we  have  the  power  to  do  the  one, 
but  not  to  do  the  other  ?  Are  they  not  different  means  of  ac- 
complishing the  same  end  ?  Do  not  both  measures  rest  alike 
on  the  same  broad  principle  of  ^  rendering  the  navigation  of  the 
harbor  easy  and  safe  ?  "  Upon  what  imaginable  ground  can  you 
justify  one  and  .condemn  the  other  ?  Even  if  you  deny  that 
either  step  can  be  taken  under  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce," and  proceed  to  justify  your  light-bouse  system  as  an 
incident  to  the  navy  power,  or  to  any  other  power,  how  does 
that  help  the  matter?  What  principle  of  discrimination  can 
you  set  up,  which  shall  forbid  you  to  remove  a  rock,  or  a  ledge 
of  rocks,  from  the  pathway,  either  of  your  merchantmen  or  your 
men-of-war,  but  which  shall  give  you  unquestioned  authority  to 
build  a  light-house,  by  which  they  may  descry  such  rocks,  and 
may  sail  safely  and  easily  round  them  ? 

But  one  word,  however,  seems  to  me  to  be  necessary  to  extin- 
guish the  idea  which  has  been  suggested,  that  the  power  to  erect 
light-houses  is  an  incident  to  the  power  to  maintain  a  navy. 
The  power  to  build  and  equip  a  navy,  existed  under  the  old 
Confederation,  Yet  it  was  only  after  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution, as  we  have  seen  in  this  act,  that  light-houses  were 
made  the  subject  of  national  legislation,  or  were  understood  to 
be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  early  acts  of  our  National  Legislature,  to 
43* 
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which  I  have  thus  referred,  are  the  true  practical  exemplifica- 
tions of  what  the  Constitution  was  designed  to  be,  by  those  who 
framed  it.  They  are  of  more  value  to  the  right  understanding 
of  that  instrument  than  even  the  essays  of  the  Federalist,  as 
showing,  not  how  it  was  explained  before  its  adoption,  but  how 
it  was  executed  afterwards*  They  bear  the  same  sort  of  relation 
to  the  text  of  the  Constitution,  which  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
bear  to  the  Gospel  narrative.  They  ought  to  be  studied  in  our 
schools,  and  committed  to  memory  by  our  children,  as  the  laws 
of  the  Tw(  lv(^  Tables  were  in  the  schools  and  by  the  youth  of 
Rome.  The  four  Acts  which  I  have  particularly  cited,  are  parts 
of  one  comprehensive  system.  They  are  consistent  chapters  of 
one  homogeneous  statute.  Whatever  doubts  may  be  entertained 
as  to  their  being  all  justified  by  the  same  precise  clause  of  the 
Constitution,  they  all  obvionsly  rest  on  one  and  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  administering  that  Constitntion — the  principle  that  it 
is  to  be  administered  for  the  protection  of  the  people — their 
protection  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war — their  general  welfare,  as 
well  as  their  common  defence. 

Sir,  it  was  a  notable  saying,  some  four  or  five  years  ago,  of 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  leaders  of  the  now  dominant  party 
of  the  nation,  "  let  the  Government  attend  to  its  own  business, 
and  let  the  people  attend  to  theirs."  The  remark  was  made  in 
immediate  reiercncc  to  the  Sub-TrtN-iMiry  scheme,  which  was 
then  Mgiraiing  the  country,  and  which  is  now  again  about  to  be 
pressed  through  liu's  Ilonse.  It  was  a  rcniaik.  however,  of  broad 
and  geucval  imporr,  and  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  express 
the  whole  distinctive  poliey  of  the  party  to  which  its  author 
belongs.  Lci  vhc  Government  attend  to  its  own  business,  and 
let  tlie  peo})le  attend  to  theirs!"  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  liold 
to  no  sueli  doctrine.  Tlie  jtariy  of  which  I  am  a  nnanljer,  is 
organized  on  no  such  priijciplc  of  disregard  and  iinconcevn  i'or 
the  interests  of  tlie  people.  We  maintain  that  this  (iovern- 
ment  of  ours  was  established  for  something  besides  attt uding 
to  its  own  business,"'  upholding  its  own  auihoiily,  ami  la  eping 
its  own  state.  We  deny  its  right  to  isolate  itself  iroiu  the  con- 
corns  of  the  people,  to  elevate  itself  upon  a  pedestal  of  proud, 
repulsive,  solitary  lordllaebs,  and  to  avert  its  eyes  from  every 
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thing  but  its  own  convenience,  its  own  necessities,  or  its  own 
dignity.  We  demand,  on  the  contrary,  that  in  all  its  provisions 
for  itself,  whether  in  relation  to  revenue,  or  currency,  or  whatever 
else,  it  shall  keep  the  business  of  the  people  constantly  in  view, 
and  shall  shape  all  its  measures  to  the  end  of  promoling  the 
greatest  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  whole  country.  Govern- 
ments erected  and  maintained  for  the  salvc  of  those  who  ad* 
minister  them;  rulers  in  their  own  right  and  for  their  own  ends; 
State  stnlticj!  set  xip  fn!  s]io\v;  these  all  belong  to  other  ages,  or 
certainly  to  other  lands.  The  supreme  law  of  our  E«public  is 
the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  People. 

This  doctrine,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Government  is  to  attend 
to  its  own  business,  and  to  leave  the  people  to  attend  to  theirs, 
strikes  not  alone  at  the  uniform  circulating  medium  at  which  it 
was  aimed.  It  strikes  at  the  discriminating  duties  of  a  protect- 
ing tfiri fF.  And  it  strikes,  also  and  equally,  at  these  very  improve- 
iiients  of  rivers  and  harbors,  western  and  eastern,  on  the  lakes 
and  on  the  ocean.  It  is  one  and  the  same  policy,  which  protects 
labor,  provides  a  curreney,  and  facilitates  intercoramunication. 
It  is  one  nnd  the  same  principle  of  administration,  which  lifts 
a  snag  in  the  Mississippi,  removes  a  sand  bar  in  Lake  Eric, 
builds  a  i)reakwater  in  l)t  l:i\vare  Bay,  or  a  sea-wall  in  Jjostou 
Harbor,  issiies  a  national  eurrciic  y  nt  Pliihulelphia  or  af  Wash- 
ington, or  levies  a  duty  for  the  < ncviuragemcnt  of  Pennsylvania 
iron  or  coaK  "New  York  wool  or  suit,  Louisi;niH  siurnr.  New  Eiii^- 
land  cotton  piiuts,  or  Kentucky  cotton  bngi;^! Ab:iiu;(i)i  that 
polic}',  repudinte  that  principle,  adopt  this  iiiiiRl  your  luisi ness'' 
doctrine,  and  iidl  only  will  snags  and  sand  bars  continue  to 
obsinicL  your  iincrnai  navigation,  but  Americau  enterprise  and 
AiiM  rican  labor,  in  all  their  br;m<  ix-Sj  will  be  laid  prostrate 
bcni'tith  an  ovcrwhelniir!i;  iluud  ul'  torcign  competition  ! 

Tiic  honurablc  mr;nibci  iVom  South  Carolina,  [Mi\  Jtlieu,) 
however,  denies,  in  the  rouiuh  st  terms,  that  any  part  of  this 
puiicy  iiud  its  origin  in  1789;  and  iii.iisu  on  dutiiigthc  eoinirii  )i(.-e- 
ment  of  the  whole  of  it  at  "about  the  year  1S20."  Tu  iny  ap- 
preliension  this  is  a  plain  prolcslaiio  conlra  factum.  It  is  as 
clearly  a  mistake,  in  uiy  humble  judgment,  as  his  ascription  of 
the  memorable  phrase, — We  are  all  Pedcralidts  and  all  fie- 
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pub'iicans,"  to  Mr.  Monroe,  instead  of  to  its  true  author,  Mr. 
Jefferson.  Until  he  can  expunge  from  the  statute-book  the  four 
acts  to  which  I  have  referred}  and  I  know  not  how  many  other 
acts  seattered  broadcast  along  the  pathway  o(  our  national  Ir^'is- 
Ifition  irum  1789  to  1820,— -not  forgetting,  certainly,  that  sybteni 
of  cotton  minimiima  which  was  established  in  1816  under  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  Lowndes  and  Mr.  Calhoun,-— he  can  make  no 
headway  whatever  in  maintaining  snch  a  position. 

The  honorable  member,  however,  not  merely  insists  that  this 
whole  system  had  its  origin  "  about  the  year  1820,*'  bat  that  it 
has  always  been  the  main  subject  of  difference  between  the 
federal  and  republican  parties.  The  true  republican  party,  he 
again  and  again  declared,  have  always  been  opposed  to  these 
measures.  Now,  Sir,  I  desire  to  join  issue  with  him  on  this 
point  also.  I  utterly  deny  the  correctness  of  his  position;  and 
I  proceed  to  plant  myself  upon  authority,  which  he  is  the  last 
person  who  will  attempt  to  shake.  The  honorable  member 
must  have  forgotten  the  speech  of  Mr.  McDuffie,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, on  the  subject  of  Internal  Improvements,'*  in  the  year 
1823.  Or,  certainly,  he  has  overlooked  the  preface  with  which 
the  printed  copy  of  that  speech  was  introduced  to  the  world. 
Let  me  read  to  him,  and  to  the  House,  the  remarks  which  that 
preface  contains,  in  allusion  to  a  pamphlet  which  had  just  before 
been  published  under  the  title  of  Consolidation. 

Moreover,  in  the  early  history  of  parties,  (says  Mr.  McDuffie,) 
and  when  Mr.  Crawford  advocated  a  renewal  of  the  old  char- 
ter (of  the  United  States  Bank,)  it  was  considered  a  federal 
measure ;  which  internal  improvements  never  was,  as  this  author 
erroneously  states.  This  latter  measure  originated  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  Mr.  Jefferson,  with  the  appropriation  for  the  Cum- 
berland road ;  and  was  first  proposed,  as  a  system,  by  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, and  carried  through  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  republicans,  including  almost  every  one  ol 
the  leading  men  who  carried  us  through  the  late  war." 

The  author  in  question,  not  content  witli  denouncing  as 
federalists  General  Jackson,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  a 
majority  of  the  South  Oaroiina  delegation  in  Congress,  modestly 
extends  the  denunciation  to  Mr.  Monroe  and  the  whole  republi- 
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can  party.  Here  are  his  words :  *  During  the  administration  of 
Mr.  Monroe  much  has  passed  which  the  republican  party  would 
be  glad  to  approve  of,  if  they  could ;  but  the  principal  feature, 
and  that  which  has  chiefly  elicited  these  observations,  is  the 
renewal  of  the  system  of  internal  improvements.'  Now,  this 
measure  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  115  to  86  of  a  Republican 
Congress,  and  sanctioned  by  a  Republican  President.  Who, 
then,  is  this  author,  who  assumes  the  high  prerogative  of  de- 
nouncing, in  the  name  of  the  Republican  party,  the  Republican 
administration  of  the  country  ?  A  denunciation  including, 
within  its  sweep,  Calhoun,  Lowndes,  and  Cheves ;  men  who 
will  be  regarded  as  the  brightest  ornaments  of  South  Carolina, 
and  the  strongest  pillars  of  the  Republican  party  as  long  as  the 
late  war  shall  be  remembered,  and  talents  and  patriotism  shall 
be  regarded  as  the  proper  objects  of  the  admiration  and  grati- 
tude of  a  free  people." 

I  should  hardly  have  ventured.  Sir,  to  address  to  the  honora- 
ble member,  on  my  own  account,  so  severe  an  admonition  as  to 
the  position  which  he  has  assumed,  a»  he  will  find  in  these 
remarks  of  Mr.  McDuffie.  I  trust  that  he  will  lay  them  duly  to 
heart,  and  that  he  will  realize  the  truth  of  the  ancient  proverb, 
that    fnitlifnl  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend." 

Shall  I  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  list  which  these  paragraphs 
supply,  the  name  of  another  most  distinguished  South  Carolina 
statesman,  now  no  more,  whose  memory  demands  a  vindication 
from  the  charge,  of  having  violated  the  true  rr^publican  faith  on 
this  subject  of  internal  improvements?  About  the  year  1823,  a 
bill  was  carried  through  Congress,  "  to  procure  the  necessary 
surveys,  plan.",  and  estimates,  upon  tlie  subject  of  roads  and 
canals,"  and  anttiorizing  (ho  President  to  cause  such  surveys. 
])lans,  and  ('stiiiial(\^,  to  be  inado,  of  the  routes  of  snch  roads 
and  e;inal?-  as  he  might  deem  of  nalloiral  irnpori ;uice,  in  a  coni- 
nuTcial  or  military  jjoint  of  view,  or  for  (lie  (ranspovtation  of 
llic  mail.  In  the  i)rogr('ss  of  this  bill  througli  the  Senate  a  pro- 
viso was  olTcred.  in  the  following  terms: 

"  Provided,  thai  nolhing  ht^rein  containod  shall  be  construed 
to  affirm  or  admit  a  pt)Wt  r  in  Congre&s,  on  their  own  authority, 
to  malve  roads  and  canals  within  any  of  the  States  of  the 
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Union."  Among  the  votes  against  this  proviso,  which  was 
rejected,  and  in  favor  of  the  bill,  which  was  passed,  was  that  of 
the  late  lamented  General  Hayne. 

If  ever  there  was  an  act  of  Con<^ess  which  sanctioned,  to 
the  fullest  extent,  the  power  of  the  general  government  to  con- 
struct works  of  internal  improvement,  of  national  importance 
in  a  commercial  point  of  view,"  this  was  that  act.  And  now, 
Sir,  I  repeat,  that  until  Washington  and  the  first  Congress  shall 
have  been  convicted  of  having  misunderstood  the  meaning  of 
the  Constitution,  and  Lowndes,  Cheves,  Hayne,  McDuffie,  and 
Calhoun,  of  having  been  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  true  republi- 
canism, this  bill  will  be  in  no  danger  of  being  pronounced  by  the 
people,  either  unconstitutional  or  anti-republican. 

But  it  is  further  objected  to  the  bill  under  consideration,  that 
it  makes  provision  for  mere  local  improvements,  and  that  this 
government  can  appropriate  money  for  nothing  that  is  not 
national.  I  am  willing  to  concur  with  gentlemen  in  the  latter 
clause  of  this  objection,  and  to  confine  the  powers  of  the  govern- 
ment to  appropriations  for  national  works.  But  the  question  is, 
what  constitutes  a  national  work  ?  The  object  of  almost  every 
one  of  our  appropriations  must  have  a  local  habitation  and  a 
local  name ;  yet  this,  certainly,  will  not  be  inconsistent  with  its 
having  a  national  character  and  a  national  consequence.  Your 
navy  yards  are  local ;  your  fortifications  are  local ;  your  post- 
offices  and  post*roads  are  local;  but  no  one  is  heard  objecting 
to  the  annual  appropriations  connected  with  any  of  tliesc  sub> 
jects  of  expenditure,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  of  national 
concern.  The  objection  is  reserved  exclusively,  and  most  un- 
reasonably, as  I  think,  for  the  precise  description  of  objects  for 
which  this  bill  provides. 

Let  us  then  examine,  for  a  moment,  some  one  of  the  items 
in  the  bill,  and  see  whether,  even  when  separately  considered,  it 
will  not  assert  its  title  to  be  regarded  as  a  work  of  national  im- 
portance. Here  is  a  provision  for  expending  forty  thousand 
dollars  in  improving  the  harbor  of  Boston ;  and  I  take  this  item 
as  an  example,  because  the  subject  of  it  is  more  immediately 
within  the  range  both  of  my  personal  knowledge,  and  of  my 
official  responsibility.   The  appropriation  is  one  of  the  utmost 
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importance  to  the  safe  navigation  of  Boston  harbor,  and  I  am 
confident  that,  if  it  were  rightly  understood,  there  is  no  item  in 
the  bill  which  would  commend  itself  more  strongly  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  House.  There  is^  Sir,  but  a  single  channel  for  enter- 
ing the  harbor  of  Boston  by  vessels  of  the  largest  class,  and 
that,  in  some  parts,  a  very  narrow  channel,  and  by  no  means  a 
very  deep  one.  On  the  immediate  edge  of  this  channel,  there 
are  a  number  of  small  islands.  One  of  these  islands,  well 
known  to  navigators  by  the  name  of  the  Great  Brewster,  owing 
to  the  stone  which  formed  its  natural  protection  having  been 
taken  off  for  ballast,  has  been,  for  many  years  past,  exposed  to 
the  most  rapid  devastation.  It  appears  from  the  surveys  of  the 
Engineer  department  that,  between  the  years  1820  and  1840, 
nearly  six  acres,  or  about  one  fourth  of  the  whole,  bad  been 
carried  away  from  this  island  by  the  action  of  the  waves  and 
winds.  The  ravages  committed  upon  it  by  the  same  elements, 
during  the  last  five  years,  are  believed  to  have  been  even  in  an 
accelerated  ratio.  Meantime,  the  preservation  of  the  island  has 
been  pronounced  by  the  Engineer  department,  to  be  ^  indispen- 
sable both  as  a  cover  of  the  anchorages  and  roadsteads,  ahd 
also  to  the  maintenance  of  the  requisite  depths  in  the  channel.^' 
The  whole  detritus  of  this  and  the  other  adjacent  islands  is 
swept  directly  into  the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel,  and  the 
rapid  shallowing  which  has  resulted  from  the  operation,  is,  at 
this  moment,  the  cause  of  the  most  serious  apprehension  to  our 
mariners  and  pilots!.  Of  the  urgent  necessity,  therefore,  of  a 
sea-wall  upon  this  island,  to  arrest  this  process  of  destruction, 
(and  this  is  the  specific  purpose  of  the  provision  under  conside- 
ration,) no  man  will  doubt. 

But  the  point  which  I  proposed  to  examine  is,  bow  far  this 
item  is  one  of  national  importance,  and  what  are  the  obligations 
of  the  general  government  in  regard  to  it. 

Now,  Sir,  this  particular  provision  may,  I  am  aware,  be  vin- 
dicated upon  many  distinct  grounds.  In  the  first  place,  this 
same  channel,  whose  preservation  is  at  stake,  is  the  only  en- 
trance to  your  great  northern  naval  depot  at  Charlestown ;  and 
the  same  obstructions  which  would  endanger  the  passage  of  our 
full-freighted  packet-ships,  would  leave  your  full  armed  frigates 
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hopelessly  aground.  It  may  be  matter  of  serious  donbt  wlunher, 
it  this  work  be  delayed  for  five  years  longer,  a  of  the  line, 
with  its  armament  in  position,  could  make  its  way  out  from  the 
Charlestown  navy  yard. 

In  the  next  place,  all  your  fortifications  in  this  harbor  have 
been  arranged  and  constructed  with  a  view  to  command  the 
entrance  of  this  channel,  as  it  now  runs.  If  the  destraction  of 
these  islands  should  fall  short  of  filling  it  up  altogether,  and 
should  only  result  in  materially  changing  its  bearings,  these 
works  of  defence,  among  the  most  complete  and  costly  in  the 
country,  will  be  rendered  comparatively  worthless.  It  was  in 
this  view,  Sir,  that  I  pressed  so  earnestly  for  the  insertion  of  this 
provision  in  the  Fortification  bill  at  the  last  session  of  Congress. 

But  it  is  before  us  now  as  a  commercial  measure,  and  it  is  as 
such  that  I  now  claim  for  it  a  national  character  and  a  national 
importance.  What  part  of  the  country.  Sir,  less  than  the  whole, 
is  concerned  in  the  safe  and  easy  navigation  of  Boston  harbor  ? 
Look  to  its  foreign  commerce,  and  to  the  revenue  which  is  de> 
rived  from  it.  During  the  last  year,  there  were  3,330  arrivals  at 
Boston  from  foreign  ports  —  more  than  six  for  every  day  in  the 
year  —  bringing  $21,591,917  worth  of  goods,  and  paying  into 
the  Treasury  $5,349,634  of  duties.  There  were  of  course,  not 
far  from  the  same  number  of  foreign  clearances.  Look  to  its 
coastwise  trade.  During  the  last  year  there  were  5,631  coastwise 
arrivals  in  Boston  —  about  sixteen  for  every  day  in  the  year. 
From  the  port  of  New  Orleans  alone,  as  we  have  been  told  in 
one  of  the  letters  of  ^'a  certain  Abbott  Lawrence,'^  (as  an  honor^ 
able  member  from  New  York  just  now  termed  him,  and  it  was 
no  bad  description  of  him,  for  a  most  certain  man  he  is — yon 
always  know  where  to  find  him,  and  may  always  rely  confi- 
dently on  his  statements)  —  from  the  port  of  New  Orleans  alone, 
I  repeat,  there  were  16o  arrivals,  many  of  them  of  vessels  of  the 
largest  class  —  ships  of  from  500  to  700  tons  burden  each  — 
bringing  corn,  flour,  cotton,  tobacco,  beef,  pork,  lard,  lead,  &c., 
amounting  to  many  millions  of  dollars  in  value. 

Let  me  state,  Sir,  with  something  of  particularity,  the  quan- 
tity of  Southern  and  Western  produce  which  finds  its  way  into 
the  harbor  of  Boston  from  New  Orleans  and  other  parts  of  the 
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Union.  The  staiement  mav  be  of  interest  in  more  relations 
than  one,  and  will  not,  J  trust,  be  lost  sight  of,  when  tlie  worth- 
lessness  of  a  home  market  is  next  made  the  subject  of  remark. 

During  the  year  ending  on  the  1st  day  of  January  last,  there 
arrived  at  Boston— 

74,120  bales  of  cotton  fWm  Few  Otleaiu, 
37,268    "        «      "  Mobile, 
27,820    «        «     «  Slorida, 
24,085    *'        "      «  SaTannah, 
21,948     «         «     .«  Charleston, 
2,378    «        «      «      Oai«r  itkces. 


Mddng  an  aggregate  of  187,GI9  bales. 
During  the  same  period  there  arrived  at  Boston^ 
110,160  barrels  of  floor  from  STew  Orleans, 
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All  this  by  soa-cnrriage.  AU  this  through  the  harbor  which 
it  is  proposed  by  this  bill  to  improve.  You  must  add  to  this 
182,381  barrels  brought  over  the  Western  Railroad,  to  make  up 
the  grand  aggregate  of  730,13S  barrels  of  flour,  which  have  found 
a  market  in  Boston  in  a  single  year. 

And  then  there  is  the  import  of  grain.  During  the  last  year 
there  have  been  brought  to  Boston-^ 

.  257,G57  bnshels  of  com ftora  New  Orleans, 
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Making,  wrrh  some  5,000  or  6,000  bushels  from  other  }:)I;ieeR, 
the  vast  quantity  of  2,371,406  bushels  of  corn  inijjorted  into 
Boston  in  a  single  year.  And  you  must  add  all  this  to  the  flour, 
and  548,  583  bushels  of  oats,  and  24,184  bushels  of  rye,  and 
65,1)30  bushels  of  shorts,  to  both,  in  order  to  form  any  just  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  Boston  harbor  to  the  grain-growing  regions 
of  the  Union, 

I  might  go  on  with  an  account  of  the  importation  of  other 
articles;  as,  for  instance—  ^ 

150,625  Southern  hides, 
16,597  barreU  of  tar, 

40,177  barreb  of  tuipentine — most  of  it  brooglit  from  Norfli  Carolina. 

Eut  enough  has  been  stated,  I  am  sure,  to  illustrate  the  nation* 
ality  of  Boston  harbor;  enough,  certainly,  to  dispel  the  idea,  that 
the  safe  and  easy  navigation  of  that  harbor  is  an  object  of  mere 
local  concern. 

And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  repeat,  that  I  have  taken  this 
item  of  the  bill  as  an  illustration  of  iny  argument,  only  because 
it  belongs  to  me,  more  especially,  to  explain  and  defend  it ;  and 
not  because  I  am  disposed  to  regard  it  as  more  important,  or 
more  national,  than  many  other  items  which  the  bill  contains. 
Indeed,  the  very  statistics  which  I  have  adduced,  go  far  beyond 
the  mere  proof  of  the  nationality  of  the  provision  to  which  they 
relate.  If  they  show  that  all  other  parts  of  the  country  have  an 
interest  in  Boston  harbor,  they  show,  no  less  clearly  and  conclu- 
sively, that  Boston  has  an  interest  in  all  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. And  Boston,  Sir,  and  the  ancient  Commonwealth  of  which 
Boston  is  the  metropolis,  have  always  realized  and  appreciated 
this  idea.  Barely,  rarely,  if  ever,  has  a  Massachusetts  Senator, 
or  a  Massachusetts  Representative,  in  this  Capitol,  been  found 
drawing  fanciful  distinctions  between  external  and  internal  com- 
merce, or  instituting  nice  discriminations  between  salt  water 
and  fresh.  We  disavow  and  repudiate  that  whole  school  of 
constitutional  construction,  which  would  regard  the  lakes  and 
rivers  of  the  interior  as  any  less  fit,  or  any  less  legitimate,  sub- 
jects of  national  supervision,  than  the  bays  and  harbors  of  the 
Atlantic  We  read  of  one  and  the  same  power  in  the  general 
government  **io  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and 
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among  the  several  States ;  "  and  we  recognize  one  and  the  same 
obligation  as  to  all  the  appropriate  incidents  of  that  power. 
We  rejoice,  too,  that  the  great  West  is  waking  up  to  a  con- 
soioasness  of  her  own  interests,  and  of  her  own  rights,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  exercise  of  this  power.  We  rejoice  that  she  is  rapidly 
reaching  a  strength  and  a  maturity,  when  these  interests  must 
be  consnlted,  and  these  rights  allowed.  We  hail  her  advent  to 
the  political  mastery  over  our  affairs  as  most  auspicious,  in  this 
respect  at  least,  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  nation.  We  will 
go  with  her  in  the  fulfilment  of  her  "manifest  destiny**  in  this 
way,  if  In  no  other.  We  look  to  her  mighty  and  majestic  voice, 
as  it  shall  come  up,  at  no  distant  day,  from  a  vast'  majority  of 
the  whole  people  of  the  Union  inhabiting  her  rich  and  happy 
valleys,  to.  command  the  resumption  of  a  policy  which  has  been 
too  long  suspended ;  to  overrule  both  the  votes  and  the  vetoes 
by  which  it  has  been  paralyzed;  and,  by  its  potent  energy,  to — 

"Bid  harbors  open,  pnblic  trays  extend; 

Bid  the  In-oad  arch  the  dangeroii.^  flood  contain, 
The  mole  projected  break  tho  rotirini?  ninin: 
Back  to  his  bounds  their  sulgect  sea  coinmniid, 
And  toU  obedient  rivers  througb  the  land.** 

But  vvlu'ic  is  this  system  to  end,  says  the  honorable  member 
from  Alabama,  (Mr.  Yancey.)  Sir,  1  hope  I  hat  it  is  not  to  end  at 
all.  Why  shonlfl  it  hnvr  any  end.  ns  long  as  the  Republic  en- 
duvcsj  and  a:^  long  as  any  thing  remains  lo  Ije  done  to  render  its 
means  of  interconimnnieation  easier  and  saier?  Why  should 
it  not  go  on?  We  eainiot  do  every  thinsf  at  a  stroke.  Our 
annual  appropriations  must  be  jirnited  to  the  standard  oi  our 
annnal  resources;  but  why  shonhl  not  one  or  two  millions  of 
dollars  be  annually  applied  to  the  prosecution  of  a  system  of 
iinprovement  coextensive  with  the  wiioh;  country  ?  'J'lie  national 
government  is  not,  indeed,  called  upon  to  do  every  thing  of  this 
sort.  We  bliall  all  concur  in  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Calhoun,  ;it  the  late  Memphis  Convention,  "  that  whatever  can 
bo  done  by  individuals,  they  ought  to  accomplish;  and  that 
whatever  isi  pecuUarly  witiiia  the  province  of  the  States,  they 
should  effect."  But  we  shall  all,  T  trust,  concur  with  him,  also, 
in  his  third  position,  that  ''whatever  is  .essentially  wiihia  the 
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control  of  the  general  govern riiont,  it  should  accomplish;"  and 
that  without  any  qualification.  (?ither  as  to  time  or  cost.  lodi^ 
viduals  and  States  are  doing  their  sliare  of  these  great  works, 
according  to  tlieir  ability.  Massachusetts  has  already  no  less 
than  seven  hundred  miles  of  railroad  in  successful  operation 
within  her  own  limits;  and  her  capitalists  are,  at  this  moment, 
largely  engaged  in  extending  similar  facilities  of  transportation 
and  travel  into  far  distant  regions  of  the  Kepiiblic.  Slic  asks 
notliing  of  the  national  government  for  any  internal  improve- 
ment of  her  own.  But  in  the  newer  States  of  the  West  there 
is  more  to  be  done,  and  far  less  ability  for  doing  it;  and.it  is 
their  interest,  above  that  of  all  others,  to  liold  the  nation  to  the 
discharge  of  its  full  responsibility  on  the  subject  It  is  a  dis- 
grace to  our  comitry,  that  tlieir  magnificent  rivers  and  lakes  have 
been  so  long  neglected,  and  that  they  should  have  been  suHered  to 
be  the  scenes  of  sucli  vast  sacriliccs  of  property  and  of  life,  from 
year  to  year,  for  want  of  a  little  seasonable  and  etiicient  legisla- 
tion. Let  me  not  call  them  their  lakes  and  rivers;  they  are 
outBf  as  much  as  theirs.  We  claim  an  equal  rights  and  an  equal 
interest,  in  them  all ;  and  we  unite  in  demanding  for  them  the 
prompt  attention  and  persevering  action  of  the  only  govern- 
ment, whose  powers,  and  whose  resources,  are  adequate  to  their 
improvement. 

Sut  we  are  told  that  the  measure  under  consideration  can 
only  be  carried  through  by  a  corrupt  system  of  log-rolling.  Gei^« 
tlemen  saw  no  corruption  in  the  log-rolling  which  was  avowedly 
resorted  to,  last  year,  between  the  friends  of  the  "  reannezation 
of  Texas,*'  and  of  the  "  reoccupation  of  Oregon.'*  They  descry 
nothing  but  patriotism  and  purity  in  the  log-rolling  which  seems 
about  to  be  employed  now,  between  our  own  administration 
and  that  of  Great  Britain,  for  breaking  down  our  American 
tanS.  But  when  a  large  majority  of  the  members  of  this  House 
are  found  abandoning  all  mere  party  considerations,  and  uniting 
together  in  the  support  of  measures  which  are  not  more  calcu- 
lated to  advance  the  special  interests  of  separate  localities,  than 
they  are  to  promote  the  general  advantage  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, why,  then,  forsooth,  they  can  see  nothing  but  corruption. 

Mr.  Chairman,  nothing  of  real  value  to  this  Bepublic  ever  has 
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been,  or  ever  "will  be,  effected,  without  some  degree  of  that  sort 
of  combination  which  is  thus  stigmatized  as  log-rolling.  Mutual 
concessions,  reciprocal  benefits,  compensation  and  compromise, 
have  been  the  very  laws  of  our  existence  and  progress.  Wher- 
ever common  dangers  have  been  averted,  common  wrongs  re- 
dressed, common  interests  promoted,  or  common  principles  vin- 
dicated, it  has  been  by  ;i  system  of  log-rolling.  It  was  log- 
rolling which  achieved  our  independence.  It  was  log^roUlMg 
which  established  our  Constitution.  And  the  Union  itself  is 
nothing  but  systematic  log-rolling  under  a  more  stately  name. 

Doubtless  such  combinations  may  sometimes  proceed  from 
corrupt  or  unworthy  considerations ;  but  when  the  objects  at 
which  they  aim  are  of  such  clear  and  unquestionable  import- 
ance, and  of  such  public  and  general  utility,  as  those  which  are 
now  before  us,  these  unmannerly  imputations  upon  motives  may, 
I  think,  well  be  spared.  For  myself,  certainly,  I  have  heard  of 
but  one  overture  which  would  seem  to  countenance  any  such 
imputations  in  the  present  instance ;  and  that  was  contained  in 
a  suggestion,  thrown  out  from  the  other  side  of  the  House,  some 
days  ago,  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  was  an  indispensable  con- 
dition for  securing  the  votes  of  the  Western  States,  for  the 
overthrow  of  a  protective  tariH'.  Such  a  suggestion  would 
seem  to  imply,  that  votes  are  relied  upon  for  this  bill  upon  other 
grounds  besides  its  own  merits,  and  to  be  given  with  a  view  of 
promoting  the  success  of  a  policy  v  li  "y  disconnected  with  it, 
both  in  form  and  in  substance.  This  is  a  species  of  log>rolling. 
Sir,  which  I  shall  leave  others  to  justify. 

The  overture  to  which  I  have  aliudt  il  is,  however,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, obviously  susceptible  of  more  than  one  application.  It 
plainly  suggests  a  course  of  proceeding  for  saving,  as  well  as 
for  overthrowing,  the  existing  tariff  It  says  to  our  side  of  the 
House,  "defeat  this  bill  and  the  tariff  shall  be  preserved,"  as  dis- 
tinctly as  it  declares  to  the  other  pidn  of  the  Tlonso,  "  pass  this 
bill  and  the  tariff  shall  be  destroyed.''  For  one,  1  will  act  upon 
no  such  idea.  Believing  this  measure  to  be  eminently  expedi- 
ent and  just,  it  Hlmll  have  my  vote,  without  regnrd  to  the  proba- 
ble action  of  others  upon  other  and  liidcj)cnLleiit  incusuros.  The 
Whig  members  of  this  House  occupy  a  proud  posiUou  in  refer- 
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ence  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country  at  the  present  moment; 
and  I  trust  we  shall  maintain  it  without  wavering.  The  friends 
of  the  Administration  are  in  a  state  of  manifest  distraction  and 
division.  One  portion  of  them  are  looldng  to  us  to  unite  with 
them  in  preserving  the  peace  of  the  countiy.  Another  portion 
of  them  are  looking  to  us  to  aid  them  in  accomplishing  their 
cherished  plans  of  public  improvement  Let  us  be  true  to  our- 
selves and  to  our  principles,  in  both  cases.  Let  us  join  hands 
with  the  South,  in  maintaining  an  honorable  peace  with  foreign 
nations;  and  with  the  West,  in  carrying  out  these  great  mea> 
sures  of  domestic  policy.  If  the  tariff,  in  the  end,  be  over- 
thrown; if  the  revenues  of  the  country,  under  existing  circum- 
stances of  public  debt  and  public  danger,  be  cut  off ;  if  the  Labor 
of  the  country  be  deprived  of  its  wages  and  its  work ;  let  an 
unmixed  responsibility  rest  upon  those,  by  whom  a  step  so  fatal 
shall  have  been  taken. 
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THE  WAGES  OF  LABOB. 

A  SPEECH  DELIVEREn  m  THE  nOrSE  OF  KEJMMCrfPXTATTVl'S  OP  TTTF.  UNI- 
TfiD  STATES,  IN  COM  MHTKK  UF  THE  WHOLK  ON  'IHH  tt'i  AlK  OF  THE 
imiON,  JtraB  S5>  1848. 


Me.  Chatrmax, — 

If  I  had  succeeded  in  £fettinsf  the  floor  at  an  earlier  hour 
yesterday,  I  should  have  been  temj)tcd  to  reply  at  ?oine  length 
to  th(;  lioiiorablc  member  from  Louisiana,  (Mr.  Harrnanson,) 
who  addressed  the  committee  in  the  course  of  the  morning.  I 
confess  that  I  was  a  good  deal  astonished  to  Jiear  fo  whole- 
sale an  attack  upon  the  existing  Tariff  from  that  particular 
quarrer.  I  had  thought  that  if  there  were  any  product  of  our 
country  which  required  and  received  the  highest  measure  of 
protection,  it  was  the  staple  product  of  the  honorable  member's 
own  State.  1  had  thought  that  if  there  were  any  port  in  the 
Union,  which  had  profited  more  than  another,  of  the  vast  inter- 
nal trade  which  the  existing  Tariff  has  aided  in  building  up,  it 
was  the  port  of  his  own  proud  metropolis. 

But  the  honorable  member  founded  his  objections  to  the  exist* 
ing  Tariff,  very  pradently,  on  certain  alleged  injurious  influences 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  not  on  any  which  had  come 
within  the  sphere  of  iiis  own  observation  and  experience.  And 
one  of  the  topics  of  his  severest  animadversion  was  the  enormous 
dividends  of  the  Eastern  manufacturers. 

Now,  I  will  not  weary  the  committee  with  details,  which  have 
often  been  recited,  to  prove  that  the  average  profits  of  the  East- 
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em  manufactuTers  have  been  as  low  as  those  of  persons  employed 
in  any  other  line  of  business,  and  probably  a  good  deal  lower 
than  those  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  planter.  But  I  do  desire  to 
present  to  those  who  are  continually  harping  on  this  string, — 
not  excepting  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  has  touched 
it  somewhat  rudely  in  his  annual  report,  —  a  plain  practical  test 
of  the  truth  and  justice  of  this  charge. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  is  not,  like  the  culture  of  cotton, 
necessarily  a  local  business.  There  is  excellent  water-power, 
and  an  abundance  of  human  labor,  all  over  the  country.  Nume- 
rous cotton-mills  have  already  been  established  in  the  Southern 
States.  In  Virginia,  in  North  Carolina,  in  Georgia,  the  hum 
of  the  spindle  is  beginning  to  be  a  familiar  sound.  Even  in 
South  Carolina,  I  believe,  it  is  not  altogether  unheard.  My 
honorable  friend  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Holmes,)  smiles. 
Sir,  1  remember  seeing  in  a  newspaper,  for  which  I  was  indebted 
to  his  own  politeness,  a  call  for  a  meeting,  to  bo  h olden  on  the 
17th  of  June,  in  one  of  the  districts  of  South  Carolina,  last 
year,  for  the  double  purpof5C  of  cclcbrathi<^  the  battle  of  Bunker 
IJill  and  Takiiio;  measures  lor  building  a  cot lon-]nill !  The  per- 
som  who  called  thai  meeting,  it  seems,  understood  tiic  patriotism, 
as  well  as  the  policy,  of  (establishing  domestic  inanuractnres. 
They  had  not  forgotten  the  resolution  which  passed  the  British 
Parlinnicni  a  tew  years  before  the  battle  of  Bunker  Tlill  was 
foui^rit,  That  the  erection  ol'  luanufactories  in  the  coluiued  dotli 
tend  Lu  diminish  their  dependonct?  on  the  mother  country."  I 
heartily  hope  that  this  spirit  will  spread.  I  believe  it  is  spread- 
ing, and  that,  half  a  century  hence,  our  country  will  be  as  re- 
markable as  a  eotton-spinning  country,  as  it  is. now.  as  a  cotton- 
growing  country. 

liut  wliat  I  wished  particularly  to  say  was  this;  —  that  if  it 
bo  not  quite  convenient,  just  yet,  for  our  Southern  friends  to 
try  ilio  experiment  of  these  enormous  dividends  on  their  own 
ground,  Ihcy  can  easily  have  an  opportunity  elsewhere.  The 
fetuck.'D  of  these  New  England  factories,  which  arc  no  much  com- 
plained of  for  doing  so  good  a  business,  can  be  had  on  the  Bos- 
ton Exchange  every  day  in  the  week.  'I'hey  may  be  purchased, 
either  at  public  auction  or  at,  private  sale,  by  any  one  who 
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wishes  to  buy.  Anri,  what  is  more  remarkable,  Sir,  not  a  few 
of  tlieiii  may  be  bought  below  par.  I  have  here  a  price  current 
of  a  few  week-.-  ago,  which  gives  the  rates  of  the  actual  sales  of 
the  day,  and  from  which  it  appears  that  almost  any  of  theae 
stocks  may  be  had  at  a  small  advance,  many  of  them  at  par, 
and  not  a  few  below  it.  Here  they  arc :  The  Appletoii  mills, 
the  Lawrence  mills,  the  Thorndike  mills,  the  Lowell  mills ;  you 
may  take  shares  to  suit  yourselves,  and  come  in  for  scot  and 
lot  in  all  their  exorbitant  earnings. 

Before  you  determine  to  do  so,  however,  you  will,  perhaps,  be 
disposed  to  propound  to  yourselves  some  such  questions  as  these : 
—  Can  it  be  true,  that  stocks  which  can  be  purchased  at  such 
rates,  can  yield,  uniformly  and  certainly,  dividends  so  enormous? 
The  Yankees  are  sharp  enough,  Heaven  knows,  at  a  bargain  ; 
wonld  they  be  likely  to  sell,  for  a  thousand  dollars,  that  which 
would  give  them  a  regular  and  reliable  interest  on  two  or  three 
thousand  ?  Must  it  not  be,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  great 
profits  which  are  so  much  harped  upon,  are  only  the  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule;  and  that  the  average  earnings  are,  after  all, 
only  a  fair  interest  on  the  investment?  And  is  there,  too,  any 
real  monopoly  about  a  business  which  any  one  can  take  a  share 
in,  who  pleases  ?  Can  we,  whUe  it  is  in  dnr  power  to  build  cot* 
ton-mills  for  ourselves,  or  to  buy  into  those  which  are  already 
established,  complain  of  the  system  which  protects  them  from  a 
ruinous  foreign  competition,  as  so  very  gnevous  and  grinding 
an  oppression  ? 

If  the  honorable  member  from  Louisiana  would  ponder  a 
little  upon  these  interrogatories,  I  am  sure  he  would  be  less  vio- 
lent in  his  denunciation  of  these  enormous  dividends. 

But  I  have  not  come  here,  this  morning,  to  reply  to  the  honor- 
able member  from  Louisiana,  or  any  one  else,  but  rather  to  say 
something  on  my  own  account.  It  is  well  understood  that  the 
bill  under  consideration  was  ordered  to  be  reported  to  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  five  to  four  in  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 
As  the  majority  of  the  Committee  did  not  think  fit  to  accom- 
pany the  biU  with  any  written  explanations  of  the  views  with 
which  it  was  prepared,  it  would,  of  course,  have  been  inappro- 
priate for  the  minority  to  make  any  report  But  as  one  of  that 
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minority,  I  desire  to  talce  this  occasion  to  ^ve  my  reasons  fur 
oppo.-*ing  the  bill  in  cuoHiiitlee,  and  for  coiiiiiiuing  that  opposi- 
tion in  the  House. 

"Undoubtedly,  Mr.  Cliuirnnin,  the  first  great  object  of  our 
tariffs  should  be  to  provide  revenue  for  the  ^support  uf  the  govern- 
ment. There  are  no  terms  in  which  this  principle  can  be  as- 
serted, too  absolute  and  too  unqualified  to  meet  my  ready  and: 
cordial  assent.  I  agree  to  the  proposition  in  the  form  in  which 
it  has  been  stated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  annual, 
report,  "  that  no  more  money  should  be  collected  from  daties  on 
imports  than  is  necessary  for  the  wants  of  the  government,  eco-, 
nomically  administered*'^  And  I  agree,  also,  to  the  converse  of 
the  proposition,  as  more  emphatically  pressed  upon  onr  consi- 
deration by  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  country,  ~  thai  as 
much  money  as  may  be  necessary  for  those  wants  ought,  if  pos- 
sible, to  be  thus  collected. 

In  a  time  of  war,  like  the  present,  more  especially,  an  ample 
revenue  should  be  the  primary  aim  and  end  of  all  our  custom* 
house  duties*  To  replenish  the  national  treasury,  to  sustain  the 
public  credit,  and  to  make  seasonable  and  sufficient  provision, 
for  meeting  the  manifold  expenses  which  are  incident  to  a  state 
of  war,  is  as  essential  to  the  vigorous  and  successful  prosecution, 
of  that  war,  as  the  mustering  of  fleets  and  armies.  And  that 
Administration  will  have  done  but  half  its  duty  to  the  country, 
in  the  present  condition  of  its  foreign  affairs,  which,  looking  only 
to  men  and  munitions,  shall  fail  to  advise, — 

"IIo'.v  War  mny,  hf;=t  upheld, 
Move  by  tier  two  main  nerves,  iron  and  gold, 
In  all  lier  cc^uipage." 

I  need  not  say,  that  I  deeply  deplore  the  occurrence  of  the 
war  in  which  the  country  is  involved,  I  have  bad  neither  part 
nor  lot  in  the  policy  which  has  occasioned  it,  but  have  opposed 
that  policy,  from  beginning  to  end,  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I 
voted  for  the  biU  recognizing  the  existence  of  the  war,  and  au- 
thorizing the  employment  of  men  and  money  for  its  prosecution, 
with  unfeigned  reluctance  and  pain.  The  day  can  never  be  when 
I  can  vote,  without  reluctance  and  without  pain,  for  any  bill, 
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under  any  drctinistances,  which  looks  to  an  isstte  of  battle  and 
of  blood.  I  feel  deeply  that  such  conflicts  are  unbecoming 
civilized  and  Christian  men.  Not  even  the  brilliant  exploits  of 
our  troops  at  Palo  Alto  and  Besaca  de  la  Palma,  though  they 
may  fill  me  with  admiration  for  the  bravery  of  those  who 
achieved  thehi,  can  dazzle  me,  for  an  instant,  into  the  delusion, 
that  such  scenes  are  worthy  of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

There  was  phraseology,  too,  in  the  bill  which  I  would  gladly 
have  stricken  oui  Indeed,  the  question  was  one  on  which  it 
was  impossible  to  give  an  altogether  satisfactory  vote,  and  I  have 
nothing  but  respect  for  the  motives,  and  y  ipathy  in  the  gene- 
tal  views,  of  those  who  differed  from  me  on  the  occasion. 

But  I  believed  when  that  bill  was  before  us,  and  I  believe  still, 
that  the  policy  of  the  Administration  had  already  involved  us  in 
a  state  of  things  which  could  not  be  made  better,  which  could 
not  be  either  remedied  or  relieved,  by  withholding  supplies  or 
disguising  its  real  character.  And  I  will  say  farther,  that  while 
I  condemned  that  policy  as  heartily  as  any  of  my  friends,  while 
I  condemned  both  the  policy  of  annexation  as  a  whole,  and  the 
movement  of  our  army  from  Corpus  Christi  as  a  most  unneces- 
sary  and  unwarrantable  part,  I  was  not  one  of  those  who  con* 
sidered  Mexico  as  entirely  without  fault. 

Sir,  I  will  do  the  Administration  the  justice  to  say,  that,  in 
my  judgment,  it  adopted  a  highly  honorable  and  conciliatory 
course,  in  proposing  to  seiid,  and  in  actually  x  ndlng,  a  minister 
to  Mexico*  I  said  this  privately,  when  the  f:u;t  w  as  first  an- 
nounced in  the  President's  annual  message,  and  I  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  sa  J  so  publicly  now.  And  I  do  not  think  that  Mexico 
stands  justified  upon  the  record,  for  the  rejection  of  that  minister. 
There  is  much  in  the  published  correspondence  to  warrant  the 
idea,  that  her  distin  i  i  1  I  wecn  a  minister  and  a  commissioner 
was  a  mere  after-thought,  intended  only  to  cover  a  virtual  retreat 
from  her  agreement  to  enter  upon  negotiations;  and  while  I 
am  ready  to  make  large  allowances  for  her  conduct,  in  consider- 
ation both  of  the  provocation  which  she  had  receivedj  and  of 
the  distracted  state  of  her  domestic  afiairs,  and  while  I  would 
by  no  means  be  understood  to  vindicate  the  justice  of  the  decla- 
ration, that  war  exists  by  the  act  of  Mexico,'*  I  cannot  yet  hold 
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her  discharged  from  some  share  of  the  lesponsibility  for  the  rap- 
ture which  has  ensued*  StiU  less  can  she  be  acquitted  of  all 
responsibility  for  the  continuance  of  the  war,  in  case  she  shall 
persist  in  declining  the  overtures  which  have,  again  been  distinctly 
held  out  to  her. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  plead  guilty  to  something  of  an  extreme 
jealousy  in  regard  to  the  faith^  and  even  the  forms,  of  diplo- 
matic intercourse.  Missions,  mediations,  arbitmtions,  negotia- 
tions  of  every  sort,  are  the  select  and  sacred  instruments  of 
peace.  They  are  the  only  instruments  upon  which  we  can  rely 
for  the  amicable  adjustment  of  international  disputes.  And,  as 
a  friend  of  peace,  I  am  for  holding  to  a  strict  accountability 
every  nation  which  shall  trifle  or  sport  with  those  instruments ; 
much  more,  which  shall  discard  them  altogether.  I  will  hdd 
my  own  country  to  that  accountability  as  soon  as  another.  I 
do  not  forget  the  bad  example  she  has  recentiy  exhibited  to  the 
world,  in  rejecting  the  proposition  of  Great  Britain  for  an  arbi- 
tration upon  the  Oregon  question.  Even  the  sincere  joy  which 
I  feel  at  the  honorable  and  peaceable  settlement  of  that  question, 
is  alloyed  by  the  remembrance,  that  this  unreasonable  rejection 
of  arbitration  must  remain,  an  indelible  fact,  on  the  pages  of 
our  history.  It  was  somewhere  said,  not  long  ago,  that  Oregon 
was  the  last  spot  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  of  which  the  original 
discovery  and  proprietorship  was  in  dispute.  The  map  of  the 
world  is  now  filled  up.  And  would  it  not  have  been  a  cheering 
circumstance  to  the  friends  of  humanity  and  peace,  if,  on  the 
deed  of  partition  of  that  one  last  spot  of  disputed  territory,  there 
could  have  been  inscribed,  in  characters  which  the  world  might 
read  forever,  the  concurrent  and  cordial  testimony  of  two  of  the 
most  powerful  and  civilized  nations  of  the  earth,  in  favor  of  a 
mode  of  settling  international  disputes,  so  reasonable  and  so 
righteous  as  arbitration  ?  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to 
imagine,  that  the  result  of  such  a  course  would  have  been  less 
favorable  to  our  pretensions  tlmi  that  which  has  now  been 
accomplished.  But  oven  if  it  hud  been  so,  the  difference  of  a 
few  acres  of  land  would,  in  niy  judgment,  have  been  unworthy 
of  consideration,  in  comparison  with  ihn  honor  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding to  ourselves,  and  the  priceless  influence  of  such  an  ex- 
ample upon  the  world. 
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Bnt  ononijh  of  Ort^goii,  and  enough  of  flic  canses  of  the 
Mexican  war.  The  war  exists.  It  is  to  be  prosecuted,  as  the 
President  has  assured  ns,  for  no  purpose  of  aggression  or  con- 
quest. He  stands  solemnly  pledged  to  the  country  and  to  the 
world,  by  reiterated  dt^olamtions,  that  he  will  be  "  prepared  to 
renew  negotiations  whenever  Mexico  sliail  be  ready  to  receive 
projjositions,  or  to  make  propositions  of  her  own;"  and  that  he 
will  be  "  at  ail  times  ready  t  o  conclude  an  lionorable  ]Deacc,  when- 
ever the  Mexican  (Joverunient  shall  manifest  a  like  disposition." 
The  honor  of  the  Executive,  and  the  honor  of  the  nation,  are 
commiiled  to  the  fulfilment  of  these  pledj^es;  and  as  long  as  I 
shall  perceive  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  the  Administration  in- 
consistent with  their  fulfdment,  1  shall  not  withhold  my  vote 
from  any  reasonable  supplies  which  may  be  called  for.  I  shall 
vote  for  them,  not  for  any  purpose  of  plunder  or  aggression  — 
not  .to  enable  our  fleets  to  conquer  California,  or  our  armies  « to 
revel  in  the  halls  of  the  Montezumas,"  but  to  enable  the  Presi- 
dent to  achieve  that  honorable  peace,  which  he  has  solemnly 
promised  to  bring  about  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  My 
motto  will  thus  be  that  of  my  own  honored  Commonwealth,^ 
^Ikse  qidetem**^ 

But  untU  this  result  shall  be  accomplished,  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
God  grant  it  speedily  may  be,  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
Axlministratlon  and  its  friends,  to  arrange  a  system  of  taxation 
commensurate  with  the  exigencies  which  they  have  created. 
And  if  this  bill  were  reaUy  adapted  to  such  an  end;  if  it  held 
out  a  reasonable  assurance  of  increasing  the  revenues  and  sus- 
taining the  credit  of  the  country ;  if,  more  especially,  it  presented 
the  only,  or  even  the  easiest  and  most  obvious,  mode  of  supply- 
ing the  wants  of  the  Government,  I  should  hesitate  much  and 
long  before  interposing  any  objection  to  its  passage. 

The  bill  before  us,  however,  was  prepared  for  no  such  purpose, 
and  will  produce  no  such  result.  It  was  prepared,  as  everybody 
knows,  long  before  any  war  with  Mexico  was  heard  o^  and  while 
the  President  was  still  congratulating  the  country  that  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas  had  been  a  bloodless  achievement.^'  It  was 
prepared  originally,  I  fear,  with  no  higher  purpose  than  to  con- 
form to  those  party  pledges,  to  which  my  honorable  fidend  firom 
45 
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Georgia,  (Mr.  Seaborn  Jones,)  who  opened  the  debate,  so  directly 
and  so  frankly  appealed  in  its  behalf.  It  will  be  carried  through, 
if  at  all,  by  the  mere  force  of  party  cohesion  and  allegiance. 
And  its  resnlt,  if  it  ever  goes  into  operation,  will  be,  as  I  firmly 
believe,  to  deprive  the  Government  of  no  inconsiderable  part  of 
the  revenues  which  it  is  now  enjoying.  I  declare  to  yon,  Sir, 
that  if  I  desired  to  cripple  the  Administration;  if  I  saw  reason 
to  think  that  all  its  solemn  professions  of  moderation  in  relation 
to  Mexico  were  hypocritical  and  hollow,  and  that  it  was  bent  on 
a  campaign  of  ruthless  aggression  and  aggrandizement;  and  if 
I  desired,  as  I  should  in  such  a  case  most  heartily  desire,  to  sever, 
at  a  blow,  the  very  sinews  of  so  abhorrent  and  monstrous  a  move- 
ment, I  would  do  all  in  my  power  to  speed  the  passage  of  such 
a  revenue  bill  as  this. 

My  first  and  leading  objection  to  this  bill,  therefore,  is,  that  it 
will  be  destructive  to  the  revenue.  My  first  and  strongest  com- 
plaint against  the  present  financial  movement  is,  that  at  a  time 
of  war— at  a  time  when  considerations  of  pafjiotiBm  call  for 
the  amplest  provision  for  replenishing  the  treasury  —at  a  time 
when  it  is  peculiarly  incumbent  on  the  party,  by  whose  aggres- 
sive policy  war  has  been  brought  upon  us,  to  make  arrangements, 
at  any  sacrifice  of  mere  party  expediency,  for  meeting  its  expenses; 
that  it  is  proposed,  at  such  a  time,  to  break  up  a  system  of  duties 
upon  imports,  which  has  yielded,  and  is  yielding,  a  rich  and  reli- 
aUe  income  to  the  treasury,  in  order  to  substitute  a  merely  ex- 
perimental tiirilF;  framed  in  defiance  of  all  the  best  example  of 
other  countries,  and  all  the  best  experience  of  our  own;  and 
■which,  in  the  judgment  of  not  a  few  of  our  most  s-npjncious  and 
praciieal  linaneiers,  will  depress  our  industry,  derange  our  cur- 
reney.  cut  otT  the  revenues,  and  a;o  nig;h  towards  involving  both 
the  Clovfrninent  and  the  people  in  bankruptcy,  within  eighteen 
months  Irom  the  time  it  takes  effect. 

liet  me  not  be  misunderstood  or  misrepresented.  I  am  not 
here  to  maintain,  that  the  existing  tariff  is  yielding  enough  for 
all  the  present  wants  of  the  country,  I  do  not  forget  that  we 
have  a  debt  of  seventeen  millions  already  incurred,  and  that  there 
is  an  estimated  deiicicncy  ol'  nineteen  millions  more  for  the  ser- 
vice  of  the  approaching  fiscal  year.   I  am  quite  ready  to  admits 
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that  it  is  incumbent  on  the  party  in  power,  to  make  some  pro- 
vision for  increasing  its  resiQurees.  And  upon  tlicm  must  rest 
the  responsibility  lor  originating  such  a  provision.  But  any 
practical  economist  would  tell  you  in  ten  words  what  that  pro- 
vision should  be*  An  issae  of  eight  or  ten  millions  of  treasury 
notes,  and  a  moderate  specific  duty  upon  tea  and  coffee,  would 
answer  the  whole  purpose ;  and  they  are  the  only  measures  which 
can  do  so.  Not  a  twenty  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  tea  and 
coffee,  to  be  put  on  and  taken  off  at  the  discretion  of  the  President, 
or  to  be  levied  during  the  uncertain  period  of  the  war.  Nothing 
could  be  more  absurd  or  frivolous.  The  time  at  which  the  duty 
should  begin  and  end  should  be  fixed,  and  the  term  of  its  dura- 
tion should  be  long  enough  to  outlast  the  stock  of  these  articles 
now  on  hand,  or  the  duty  will  be  a  mere  nullity.  A  term  of 
less  than  two  years,  commencing  on  the  Ist  of  September,  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  make  the  measure  effective*  The  duty,  too, 
must  be  specific,  or  it  will  hardly  be  worth  laying.  An  ad  valo* 
rem  duty  of  twenty  per  cent  upon  both  articles  would  scarcely 
yield  two  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  while  a  specific  duty  of  four 
cents  a  pound  upon  coffee,  twenty  cents  a  pound  upon  green  tea, 
and  fiftee^i  cents  a  pound  upon  black  tea,  (rates  less  than  those 
which,  formed  a  part  of  our  permanent  revenue  system  a  few 
years  ago,)  would  insure  you  a  round  sum  of  seven  or  eight 
millions  a  year.  Ad  valorem  duties  upon  teas,  as  indeed  upon 
most  of  the  other  articles  to  which  they  are  applied  in  this  bill, 
will  be  attended  with  all  manner  of  inequalities  and  firauds  in 
theur  collection,  and  will  be  injurious  alike  to  the  interests  of  the 
Government  and  the  honest  importer.  The  experience  of  the 
whole  commercial  world  condemns  them.  The  commerce  of 
our  own  country,  with  one  voice,  deprecates  them.  Even  the 
highest  free-trade  authority  of  England  testifies  against  them. 
Turn  to  the  celebrated  Parliamentary  Report  of  Mr.  Hume,  in 
1840,  and  read  what  is  said  of  them  by  two  of  the  principal 
witnesses. 

Dr.  Bowring  states,  (British  Report,  p.  61,)  that  the  German 
Ck>mmercial  League  or  Customs  Union  levy  all  duties  by  weight, 
except  on  four  articles, — corn,  seeds,  wool,  and  stone.  He  says 
the  principal  disadvantage  of  the  system  is,  that  it  imposes  the 
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heaviest  duties  on  the  coarsest  articles.  Bat  when  asked  wh^ 
ther  he  wonld  abandon  the  system  on  this  account,  he  says 
'*  No ;  it  is  the  simplest  and  most  efficacions,  because  there  is  no 
officer,  however  uninstracted,  who  cannot  easily  apply  the  sys- 
tern ;  and  because  it  is  least  liable  to  evasion." 

John  Dillon  says,  (p.  221,)  The  fairest  mode  of  levying  a 
duty,  theoretically,  is  upon  the  value;  but  to  that,  very  great 
practical  objections  lie.  It  is  exposed  to  evasion,  and  is  con- 
stantly evaded.  It  is  admitted  almost  by  all,  and  few  attempt 
to  deny,  that  when  they  make  returns  of  value,  they  make  false 
returns;  it  is  done  in  the  most  open  and  undisguised  manner.'' 

Ad  vaiorem  duties  involve,  moreover,  this  hardship  both  on  the 
importer  and  on  the  consumer  of  the  articles  on  which  they  «t6 
levied,  that  they  increase  as  the  price  increases,  and  thus  render 
dear  articles  dearer.  In  this  way,  too,  they  aggravate  the  causes 
which  may  at  any  time  be  in  operation  to  diminish  importation 
and  revenue,  while  specific  duties  continue  the  same  in  all  fluc<' 
iuations  of  price. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  lays  great  stress  on  the  fact 
that  more  than  half  the  revenue  was  collected  last  year  from  ad 
valorem  duties.  Well,  Sir,  T  suppose  that  if  this  bill  ti|kes  effect, 
the  whole  revennp  of  next  year  will  be  collected  from  ad  valorem 
duties,  and  lor  the  conclusive  reason,  that  there  will  be  no 
specific  duties  in  operation.  But  neither  the  one  fact  nor  the 
other  can  prove  any  thing  to  the  Secretary's  purpose.  He  states, 
with  an  air  of  triumph,  that  the  revenue  Ironi  ad  valorcjii  duties 
exceed?  that  realized  froni  specihe  duties,  although  the  average 
of  the  od  valorem  waa  only  per  eent.,  while  the  average  of 

the  speeific  was  41.30  per  cent.  From  these  premises  he  draws 
two  eonclusions ;  first,  that  ^/t/  rahrem  duties  are  better  than 
speeifie  ;  and,  second,  that  lower  duties  increase  the  revenue. 
Nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  these  inierencea.  Even  the 
premises  are  iu)t  correct.  The  Secretary  has  included  atiiong 
the  acl  valorvm  duties  the  cotton  niiniinnms,  which  are  virtually 
specific;  daties.  lie  has  omitted,  too,  all  aHowance  for  the 
sj)eei(ic  duty  on  wool.  Transfer  the  duties  received  on  cotton 
goods  and  half  the  duties  on  wool  to  tlie  other  side  of  the 
account,  and  the  revenue  from  specific  duties  will  exceed  that 
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from  ad  valorem,  duties.  Bat  even  if  the  premises  were  correct, 
the  conclusions  would  be  pre[)Osterou3.  The  whole  amount  of 
the  matter  is,  that,  during  the  last  year,  the  importations  of 
articles  snbjeeted  to  ad  valurevi  duties  were  nearly  twice  as  large 
as  of  those  subjected  to  specific  duties.  According  to  the 
Secretary's  tables  the  value  of  the  former  was  ,$60,191,862,  and 
of  the  latter  ^34,914,862.  And  the  fact  that  as  much  revenue 
was  derived  from  the  latter  amount  of  importations  under  high 
specific  duties,  as  from  the  former  under  low  ad  vcUorem  daties, 
—  instead  of  proving  that  ad  valorem  duties  are  better  than 
specific,  or  that  low  duties  increase  revenue,  ^woald  seem,  to 
common  apprehensions,  to  prove  precisely  the  reverse.  Cer- 
tainly, Sir,  everybody  must  admit  that  the  duty  which  produces  a 
revenue  of  about  fifteen  miltions  on  an  import  of  about  thirty- 
five  millions,  is  more  efiective,  than  the  duty  which  requires  an 
import  of  sixty  millions  to  produce  the  same  result 

But  let  me  return  from  this  digression.  I  have  said  that  an 
issue  of  Treasury  notes,  and  a  moderate  specific  duty  on  tea 
and  coffee,  are  the  only  measures  which  can  be  relied  on  for 
supplying  the  exigencies  of  the  present  moment.  Sir,  I  have  no 
fancy  for  these  measures  in  the  abstract  A  tax  upon  tea  and 
coffee,  I  know,  will  be  odious.  But  I  greatly  prefer  such  a  duty 
to  that  scheme  of  du%ct  taxation  which  has  been  proposed  by 
one  of  the  friends  of  the  Administration  from  Tennessee,  (Mr. 
Andrew  Johnson.)  I  greatly  prefer  such  a  measure,  too,  either 
to  sacrificing  the  public  credit,  or  to  plunging  the  country  deeper 
and  deeper  into  debt  And  if  the  tax  be  odious,  Sir,  upon  whom 
should  the  odium  rest,  but  upon  those  who  have  occasioned  the 
necessity  for  its  imposition  ? 

At  all  events,  believing,  as  I  do,  that  no  other  measures 
adequate  to  the  exigency  can  be  devised,  I  am  willing  to  say, 
that  if  the  friends  of  the  Administration  will  take  the  respon- 
sibility of  bringing  forward  such  measures  as  these,  to  be  of 
limited  duration,  and  for  the  single  purpose  of  defraying  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  and  if  the  tariff  in  other  respects  shall  be 
left  undisturbed,  I,  for  one,  am  ready  to  vote  for  them  ;  but  not 
otherwise.  In  other  words,  I  will  vote  for  a  duty  on  tea  and 
coffee  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  Government,  but  not  to  eke 
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out  the  insufficiencies  of  an  experimental  ad  vaiorem  tariff.  I 
will  vote  for  such  a  duty  to  enable  the  Government  to  prosecute 
to  an  honorable  conclusion  a  war  upon  a  foreign  enemy,  but  not 
to  enable  it  to  carry  on>  indefinitely  and  wantonly,  a  war  upon 

our  domestic  industry.  I  will  vote  for  such  a  duty  to  sustain 
the  doctrines  of  free  trade,  in  that  old,  original,  genuine,  patriotic 
sense,  in  which  it  was  associated  with  "  sailor's  rights but  not 
to  susfain  that  spurious  free  trade  of  modern  years,  which  is 
never  destined  to  be  associated  with  any  thing  bat  the  laboring 
landsmen's  wrongs ! 

But,  while  I  thus  admit  that  some  additional  provision  for 
supplying  the  wants  of  the  Government  at  the  present  moment 
is  necessary,  I  do,  at  the  same  time,  deny  that  there  is  any 
shadow  of  reason  for  changing  the  existing  duties,  on  articles 
now  dutiable,  for  that  purpose;  or  that  this  purpose  can  possibly 
be  so  effected.  I  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  present 
tariff  -has  yielded,  and  is  yielding,  as  much  as  any  tariff  can  be 
made  to  yield,  which  does  not  include  a  duty  on  tea  and  coffee, 
or  impose  higher  duties;  and  that,  especinlly,  it  yields  far  more 
than  the  bill  before  us  is  likely  to  do  iti  the  long  run,  even  with 
the  tea  per  cent,  ad  vaiorem  on  tea  and  coHee  which  it  already 
contain?. 

Mr.  ChairniLUK  the  tarifl*  of  1842  has  proved  itself  to  be  what 
its  framevb^  and  friends  originally  deelared  that  it  was.  What- 
ever else  may  be  truly  or  falsely  said  in  relarion  to  that  act,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  it  was  passed  in  the  year  1842  as  a 
revenue  measure,  and  that  it  has  practically  luifilled,  from  the 
time  when  it  had  ^ot  fairly  into  o])eration  to  the  present  moment, 
thi.s  great  original  end  of  its  enactment. 

Nobody  can  have  forgotten  the  circ  nrnstanees  under  whicli  it 
was  adopted.  The  net  revennes  of  the  country,  during  the  year 
ending  the  30th  of  September,  1842,  derived  iVom  the  duties  on 
imports,  as  arranged  previously  to  the  passage  of  the  existing 
tariff,  were  only  about  twelve  and  a  half  millioas.  This  sum 
was,  by  all  confession,  utterly  inadequate  to  defray  even  the 
current  expenses  of  the  Government.  A  considerable?  public 
debt  was  already  incurred.  The  credit  of  the  nation  was  seri- 
ously impaired.  Treasury  notes  were  at  a  discount,  and  loans 
could  neither  be  negotiated  at  home  nor  abroad. 
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Under  these  circnmstances,  a  general  sense  of  the  necessity  of 
adopting  a  new  system  of  duties  for  raising  revenue  pervaded 
the  counfary,  and  the  tariff  of  1842  was  the  result;.  It  was 
framed,  certainly,  not  without  distinct  reference  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  domestic  industry.  Nobody  will  deny  that.  If  the 
early  custom  of  prefixing  to  the  acts  of  the  national  legislature, 
preambles,  setting  forth  the  object  and  occasion  of  their  enact* 
ment,  had  not  passed  away,  the  tariff  of  1842  might  justly  have 
been  introduced  to  the  country  by  the  same  memorable  pream- 
ble which  is  found  at  the  head  of  the  first  revenue  law  on  our 
statute-book.  Like  the  tarifi  of  1789,  it  loolced  to  the  irinoda 
necessitas  of  "  supporting  the  Government,  discharging  the  debts 
of  the  United  States,  and  encouraging  and  protecting  manufac- 
tures." 

Its  primary  purpose,  however,  was  revenue.  It  wns  arranged 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  time  being,  with  that  particular  view.  Many 
of  the  duties  which  have  been  most  commonly  carped  al,  were 

adopted  with  no  other  view.  The  duties  on  silk  goods,  for 
instance,  were  fixed  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  import- 
ing merchants,  so  as  to  produce  the  largest  revenue  with  the 
least  liability  to  fraud.  The  duties  on  cotton  maiiuracrures;, 
also,  were  raised  above  the  standard  whieh  was  demanded  by 
the  manuiaeturers  for  their  protection,  with  the  single  view 
of  increasing  the  revenue. 

And  now,  Sir,  I  repeat,  that  this  miieh-abused  tariff  of  1842 
has  accomplished  its  great  revenue  purposes  with  the  most 
signai  success  and  certainty.  Like  all  other  new  PVBtems  of  the 
sort,  it  rcMjuircd  some  little  time  for  getting  fairly  into  operation, 
and  for  develo])ini^  its  real  character  and  tendencies.  And  with- 
in the  lii'ot  twelve  months  of  its  operation,  its  opi:)0Ments  were 
not  without  color  for  their  «  i>ijfident  predictions,  that  it  would 
fail  of  its  end  as  a  revenue  measure.  But  furllier  experience 
conlbunded  all  such  predictions;  and  those  who  had  at  first 
denounced  it  on  the  ground  that  it  would  j)roduce  too  little 
revenue,  were  soon  heard  condemning  it,  with  ecjual  confidence 
and  increased  violence,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  jirodueing  too 
much.    This  last  apprehensiun,  however,  soon  shared  the  fortune 
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of  the  first,  and  the  act  has  gone  on,  fulfilling  every  promise  of 
its  friends,  and  falsifying  every  foreboding  of  its  foes,  and  yield- 
ing uniformly  just  about  enough,  and  neillier  more  nor  less  thaa 
enongli,  lor  the  ordinary  purposes  of  a  state  of  peace. 

The  net  revenue  which  it  produced  for  the  year  ending  June 
30th,  1844,  was  $26,183,570.94  ;  and  for  the  year  ending  June 
1845,  127,528,112.70. 

Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treat luy,  who^e  wisli  has  evidently  been 
the  father  of  his  estimates,  has  indeed  predicted,  in  his  annual 
report,  a  large  falling  ofi'  in  the  revenues  of  the  present  year. 
But  the  result  thus  far  has  shown  that  his  pcedictioDS  were 
unfounded.  Instead  of  |24,500,000  for  the  whole  year,  we  have 
an  ascertained  receipt  of  $20,411,915.42  for  the  three  first  quar- 
ters, with  an  estimate  of  $6,200,000  for  the  last  quarter,  ending 
on  the  approaching  30th  of  June,  making  an  aggregate  of 
$26,611,915.42  for  the  whole  year,  being  more  than  two  millions 
more  than  was  estimated  by  the  Secretary. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  remark  on  two  circumstances,  which 
speak  volumes  in  favor  of  the  skill  with  which  this  Tariff  was 
firamed,  and  of  the  success  of  its  practical  operation.  The  one, 
the  uniformity  of  its  results  for  three  years  in  succession ;  the 
other,  its  almost  exact  accomplishment  of  the  calculations  of  its 
friends.  It  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Appleton  in  this  House,  and 
by  Mr.  Evans  in  the  Senate,  —  gentlemen  to  whom  the  country 
has  often  since  been  indebted  for  the  clearest  exposition  and 
vindication  of  the  principles  on  which  it  was  framed,  —  that  it 
wonld  yield  an  average  annual  revenue  of  from  twenty-six  to 
twenty-seven  millions.   Its  actual  yield  has  been  — 

In  1844   $26,183,570.94 

1845   27,628»11S.70 

1846    36,611,915.42 

And  now,  who  shall  undertake  to  say  that  this  was  not  a 
revenue  measure  ?  What  other  definition  is  there  of  a  revenue 
measure,  than  "  one  which  shall  yield,  uniformly  and  certainly, 
the  revenue  requhred?"  May  we  not  demand  from  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  measure,  henceforth,  the  frank  acknowledgment, 
•tiiat  it  was  in  its  nature,  as  we  all  know  it  was  in  its  design,  a 
revenue  tariff?   Must  not  the  whole  people  of  the  country  here- 
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after  admit,  that  protection  and  levenne,  instead  of  the  '*one 
beginning  where  the  other  ends'*  —  instead  of  being  in  a  state 
of  irreconcilable  and  eternal  conflict  with  each  other,  may  go 
along  hand  in  hand  together,  scattering  benefits  and  blessings  at 
once  upon  the  Crovernment  and  npon  the  people  ? 

Mr.  Chairman,  they  not  only  may,  bat  they  must  go  along 
together,  or  no  such  beneficial  result  can  be  prodned.  I  have 
proved  that  the  tariff  of  1842  was  emphatically  a  revenue 
measure.  I  have  admitted,  also,  that  it  was  a  protective  tariff. 
And  now  I  maintain,  further,  that  it  was  a  revenue  tariff,  for  the 
very  reason  that  it  was  a  protective  tariff.  You  may  talk  as 
much  as  you  please  about  your  revenue  standards.  You  may 
construct  your  ingenious  theories  to  your  heart's  content,  about 
the  abstract  incompatibility  between  revenue  and  protection. 
Snch  things  may  sound  well  in  a  speech.  They  may  read  well 
in  a  report.  They  may  even  receive  some  shadow  of  support, 
or  color  of  confirmation,  from  the  operation  of  duties  upon  single 
and  selected  articles  of  import;  or  from  the  experience  of  other 
countries  diffLrontly  situated.  But  the  moment  you  put  them 
in  practice  in  the  construction  of  an  entire  system  —  the  mo* 
ment  you  apply  them  in  full  to  the  aggregate  imports  of  this 
young  America  of  ours,  they  will  prove  to  be  utterly  fallacious 
and  fancifal.  The  whole  experience  of  this  country  shows  that 
a  revenue  tariff,  in  the  free  trade  sense  of  the  term,  is  about  as 
fitly  named  as  lucus  a  non  htcendo.  It  will  yield  no  revenue,  or 
none  certainly,  dther  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  Government, 
or  correspondent  to  the  calculation  of  its  friends.  The  real 
revenue  tariff  is  the  reasonable  protective  tariff.  And  the  cause 
is  as  obvious  as  the  fact  is  undeniable. 

Sir,  the  productiveness  of  a  revenue  system  depends  not  on 
any  abstract  principles,  or  arbitrary  arrangement  of  duties,  but 
on  the  ability  of  the  people  to  import,  and  pay  for,  whatever  they 
want  from  abroad.  The  consuming  ability  of  the  people  is  wliat 
constitutes  or  eauses  the  great  dirt'erenc^e  betweeu  the  operation 
of  one  tarirt"  and  another  larili,  or  Ijetween  the  operation  of  the 
same  tariff  at  ditierent  periods.  And  those  who  should  under- 
take, because  the  tarifl'  of  1H42,  with  hi2:h  proteetive  duties, 
yields  an  average  income  ui  $26,000,000,  to  lower  those  duties 
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and  diminish  that  protection  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  larger 
importations  and  a  larger  revenue,  belong  to  the  same  school  of 
financial  wisdom  with  the  lad  in  the  fable,  who  ripped  open  the 
goose  that  was  laying  the  golden  eggs. 

Let  me  fortify  this  position  by  an  authority  from  a  source 
which  the  free  trade  gentlemen  of  the  House  ought  to  be  the 
last  to  undervalue.  They  are  accustomed  to  derive  most  of 
their  arguments  and  ilhistrations  from  the  mother  country. 
Whatever  jealousy  they  may  entertain  of  British  example  or 
British  doctrine  on  other  paints,  —  on  the  subject  of  tlie  tariff, 
tliey  bow  implicitly  and  delereutially  to  botli.  Even  Tlie  Ameri- 
can Seeretary  of  the  Treasury's  report  seems  to  laek  its  essential 
authentication  and  indorsement,  unless  it  has  been  printed  and 
praised  (like  that  of  Mr.  Walker)  in  the  two  Houses  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament. 

Now,  Sir,  I  have  here  an  extract  from  the  London  Bankers 

Circular,  of  llie  year  1840,  which  expresses  the  doctrine  I  have 

asserted  in  the  best  possible  phraseology,  and  I  commend  it  to 

the  attentive  hearing  of  the  friends  of  the  present  bill: 

"  IhA  prevailing  delusion  and  mistake  of  all  alike,  is  &  desire  to  e&tead  exports, 
overlooking,  or  apparently  ignorant  of  the  &ct,  that  whenever  the  export  exceeds  the 
valuo  which  the  import  wiU  realize,  the  excess  oi  export  must  neeessarilj  nsolTS 

itself  into  minm  in  some  way  or  other  

It  is  Uie  amount  which,  the  aggregate  imports  into  any  country  may  realise,  tiiat 
constitnies  the  meeas  of  redpioc»l  and  beneficial  exchange ;  and  the  amount  wludi 
the  imports  will  realise,  depends  entirdy  on  the  condition  and  power  of  the  conunnrnQr 
at  Inr^e  to  ponsiime.  Tlie  primary  ohjo.ct  of  the  govenimrint  of  every  country  should 
be,  to  device  means  of  enlargiiig  the  power  of  consnmptioa  by  an  adequate  remuuetar 
tion  for  labor." 

Here  is  contained,  ;is  in  a  nutshell,  the  sum  and  substance  of 
the  whole  njatter.  Here  is  touched,  as  with  a  needle,  the  pre- 
vailing delusion  and  mistake"  of  the  economistb  whose  views 
are  represented  by  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Here 
are  contrasted,  as  in  a  picture,  the  sound  principle  on  which  the 
taritf  of  1842  was  constructed,  and  to  which  it  owes  its  success, 
—  the  principle  of  enlarging  the  power  of  consumption  by  an 
adequate  remoneration  of  labor,"  —  and  the  fallacy  on  which 
the  bill  before  us  is  founded,  —  "  the  desire  to  extend  exports." 

This  bill  is  based,  indeed,  upon  a  series  of  delusions,— a 
perfect  stratification  of  fallacies.  The  foundation  fallacy  of  the 
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series  is  that  which  I  have  already  named— that  the  great  and 
only  desideratam  for  the  prosperity  of  this  coaniry  is  to  increase 
its  exports.  As  if  domestic  consumption  and  domestic  :  ex- 
changes were  not  worth  thinking  about !  As  if  the  home  trade 
of  every  country  were  not  incomparably  more  important  than 
its  foreign  trade ! 

The  second  fallacy  in  the  ascending  scale,  is,  that  in  order  to 
increase  the  exports  of  the  country,  it  is  only  necessary  to  in- 
crease its  importations.  As  if  the  characteristic  feature  of 
American  trade,  from  1790  to  the  present  day,  had  not  been  an 
inordinate  excess  of  imports, — an  excess  amountlDg  to  more 
than  766,000,000  of  dollars  in  a  term  of  fifty  years !  —  making  an 
average  of  more  than  fifteen  millions  a  year  I  As  if  other  nations 
would  always  be  willing  to  take  their  pay  for  these  importations 
in  com  and  cotton  at  remunerating  prices,  and  would  never  call 
upon  us  for  a  balance  in  specie ! 

The  third  and  fourth  fallacies  in  the  series,  are,  that  the  only 
thing  needed  to  secure  an  increase  of  importations  at  any  time, 
is  a  reduction  of  duties ;  and  that  the  consequent  increase  of 
importations  will  be  so  certain  and  so  great,  that  the  reduction 
of  the  duties  will  result  in  a  positive  enlargement  of  the  revenue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  whole  concatenation  of  assumptions, 
the  great  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  and  the  essential  idea 
that  the  consuming  ability  of  other  countries  and  of  our  own, 
must  ultimately  be  the  measure  of  what  they  can  receive  from 
us,  and  of  what  we  can  take  from  them,  —  are  left  wholly  out 
of  view.  And  a  system  of  this  sort,  instead  of  ^  enlarging  the 
power  of  consumption,  by  an  adequate  remuneration  of  labor," 
must  inevitably  diminish  that  power  of  consumption  by  depriv- 
ing labor  of  its  just  rewards. 

Tiook,  for  a  moment,  at  the  details  of  the  very  bill  under  con- 
sideration, and  see  if  it  be  not  so.  The  bill  aims  at  an  increase 
of  importations,  and  the  printed  estimates  of  Mr.  Walker  look 
to  an  aggregate  increase  to  the  amount  of  about  fifteen  millions 
of  (]  Dilate.  Now,  nobody  can  imagine  that  we  are  to  consume 
lifiecM  millions  of  dollars'  worth  more  than  we  did  last  year  and 
the  year  bel'ore.  Those  were  years  of  tiie  greatest  prosperity 
and  of  the  largest  consumption,  and  we  shall  do  well  if  we  are 
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able  to  consume  as  macfa,  for  many  years  to  come.  This  in- 
creased importation,  therefore,  can  only  find  a  market  by  inter- 
fering with  our  own  productions,  and  taking  the  place  of  similar 
fabrics  of  domestic  industry.  This,  indeed,  is  the  very  view  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  gives  as  a  reason,  in  his 
annual  report,  for  reducing  the  duties,  that  the  revenue  has  de- 
clined, owing  to  **  the  diminished  importation  of  many  highly 
protected  articles,  and  the  progressive  substitution  of  the  domes- 
tic rivals."  He  is  now  for  reversing  this  substitution.  He  is  for 
supplanting  these  domestic  rivals  in  our  own  market,  by  the 
reintroduction  of  the  foreign  fabrics.  And  what  must  be  the 
result?  Why,  clearly.  Sir,  that  the  capital  invested  in  them 
must  be  rendered  unproductive,  and  the  labor  employed  in  them 
thrown  out  of  work.  And  just  to  the  extent  that  this  is  accom- 
plished, the  general  prosperity  of  the  country  must  be  checked, 
and  its  consuming  ability  diminished. 

But  let  us  examine  some  of  the  items  of  which  this  aggre- 
gate increase  of  importations  is  made  up,  and  see  what  branches 
of  labor  are  to  be  thus  supplanted.  I  read  from  the  printed  esti- 
mates prepared  by  Mr.  Walker  himself.  In  the  first  place  we 
are  to  have,  under  the  bill  as  it  now  stands,  an  increased  import- 
ation of  brandies,  spirits,  and  cordials  of  all  sort?,  to  the  amount 
of  ^060, ()(K)  a  year,  beinir  $1,000  worth  for  every  day  in  the 
year.  Since  the  bill  was  IVanied,  however,  the  Secretary  seems 
to  have  discovered  that  a  reduction  of  duties  will  not  always 
increase  the  revenue,  and  he  has  proposed  to  increase  the  duties 
on  brandy  and  spirits  to  provide  means  for  carrying  on  the  war. 
He  thus  llrst  lowers  and  then  raises  the  duties  on  the  same  arti- 
cles, and  all  for  increasinsT  the  revenue!  He  leaves  them  still, 
however,  much  lower  than  under  the  tariff  of  18-12,  and  esti- 
mates an  increased  importation  of  ^|j;oOO,000  worth  of  brandy 
and  spirits.  But  he  has  proposed,  at  the  same  time,  to  reduce 
the  duties  on  cordials,  and  lUter  estimating  an  increased  import- 
ation of  them  to  the  amount  of  $'io,000  as  the  result  of  raibiiig 
the  duty  from  forty-one  lo  sevenly-iive  per  cent,  he  now  esti- 
mates an  increased  irn])ortation  to  the  miiouni  of  .^llUOjOOO  as 
the  result  of  reducing  the  duties  to  forty  per  cent!  A  change 
of  one  per  cent.  i;s  thua  tu  produce  an  inurea»ed  importation  of 
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cordials  to  the  amount  of  f  lOO^OOO!  Tfaas,  if  his  war  schedale 
shall  be  inserted  in  the  bill,  we  are  to  look  for  an  increased  im- 
jportation  of  all  these  articles  to  the  amount  of  $400,000  per 
annum.  Add  to  this  an  estimated  increase  of  importation  of 
wines  of  all  sorts,  to  the  amonnt  of  (500,000,  tinder  the  absurd 
system  bf  ad  valorem  duties,  (never  more  absurd  than  when 
applied  to  articles  like  wines,)  and  the  temperance  view  of  this 
new  democratic  tariff  is  complete.  I  commend  this  to  the 
Washingtonians. 

Let  us  look,  however,  at  the  items  which  affect  the  labor  of 
the  country  more  directly. 

Here  is  an  estimated  increase  of  importation  of  (1,185,000 
worth  of  iron,  in  pigs,  sheetSj  bars,  bands,  rods  and  hoops. 

Here  is  an  increased  importation  of  sugar  and  molasses  and 
syrup  of  molasses  of  |630,000. 

Here  is  an  estimated  increase  of  importation  of  ^2,000,000  of 
the  various  manufactures  of  wool  and  worsted,  and  of  (200,000 
of  raw  wool. 

Here  is  an  estimated  increase  of  importation  of  cotton  manu- 
factures to  the  amount  of  (5,150,000! 

Here  is  an  estimated  increase  of  importation  of  (125,000 
of  coal  and  coke. 

Here  is  an  estimated  increase  of  importation  of  cordage  of 
^170,000,  and  of  various  kinds  of  unmanufactured  hemp  of 
(105,000. 

Here  is  an  increased  importation  of  salt  to  the  amount  of 

11.000.000! 

Here  is  an  e?timrited  increase  of  the  diiierent  kinds  of  eotton 
bagging  of  $^>(K),()00:  of  lenfhpr  of  all  sorts,  ^100.000;  of  uuiim- 
fartnres  of  iron,  ,^:i0(l,000,  iiicjuding  anvils,  and  blacksmith's' 
hammers  and  sledges,  and  sad-irons,  and  spikes,  and  wruugbi 
nails. 

Then  we  hav(^  ,s1 00,000  of  earthern  nnd  stoneware:  $100,- 
000  of  paper-hangings ;  |;i50,000  of  paper;  $;'0.000  of  phis; 
(30,000  of  baUon<;  $100,000  of  window-gia.s.s ;  ^100,000  of 
glass  tiunhlers:  .fi  I  I  O.OOO  of  straw  hats  and  bonnets;  $45,000 
of  silk  and  leal  her  boots  and  shoes:  ,f(1 00,000  of  linseed-oil; 
|.^OQ,000  o(  potatoes:  §2,000  of  cheese;  and  an  iiicvcased  im- 
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portation  of  ready-made  clothing  and  wearing  apparel,  made  up 
or  manufactured,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the  tailor,  sempstress, 
or  manufacturer;  and  of  articles  worn  by  men,  women,  and 
children,  made  whoUy  or  in  part  by  hand,  of  (200,000. 

Is  it  not  plain  that,  if  these  estimates  are  to  be  realized,  the 
American  labor  which  is  now  employed  in  these  various  branches 
of  manufacture  and  of  the  mechanic  arts  is  to  be  deprived  of  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  its  work  and  its  wages?  Is  it  not  plain 
that,  to  this  extent,  at  least,  it  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  foreign  labor? 
Yes,  Sir ;  supplanted  as  an  unworthy  rived !  that's  the  Secre- 
tary's word.  And  who  is  to  pay  for  these  increased  importa- 
tions, under  these  circumstances  ?  This  very  American  labor, 
which  you  propose  to  rob  of  its  birthright,  contributes  to  the 
revenue  of  the  government  by  consuming,  according  to  its 
ability,  some  portion  of  the  foreign  goods  now  imported.  These 
very  hatters,  and  shoemakers,  and  tailors,  and  sempstresses,  and 
iron-makers,  and  cotton-spinners,  and  glass-makers,  and  salt- 
makers,  and  all  the  rest,  whom  you  intend  to  deprive  of  a  part 
of  their  work  and  of  their  wages,  are  now  able  to  purchasp,  with 
their  surplus  earnings,  some  humble  share  of  the  foreign  luxu- 
ries from  which  your  revenue  is  mainly  derived.  But  they  will 
be  able  to  do  so  no  longer.  How,  then,  is  your  revenue  to  be 
increased?  How  is  it  even  to  be  kept  up  at  the  point  which  it 
has  now  reached?  The  experience  of  the  second  and  third 
yeai«,  if  not  of  the  first,  will  prove  that  the  thing  is  impossible. 
Revenue  and  protection  must  stand  or  fall  together.  The  inter* 
ests  of  the  government  cannot  be  separated  from  the  interests  of 
tlic  people;  and  depend  npon  it,  Sir,  the  party  which  attempts 
such  a  thing,  will  find  tliai  it  has  only  separated  itself  from  the 
people  and  the  governmeat  both. 

And  yet  this  proceeding  is  justified  on  the  idea  of  lightening 
the  burdens  of  Ihc  poor,  and  reducing  the  price  of  the  necessa- 
ries of  life  to  the  hdjoriag  classes  I 

Mr.  Chairnian.  if  ihere  be  any  thing  against  whieh  the  Amer- 
ican laborer  ought  to  be  uii  guard,  at  this  nioineiit.  ii  i-  the 
false  sympathy,  the  hollow  friendship,  the  liilling  kindness  of 
men  who  are  busying  themselves  about  the  cost  of  what  he 
consumes,  while  they  are  cutting  down  the  value  of  what  be 
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earaa ;  of  men  who  amase  him  with  delusive  schemes  foi  reda- 
cing  his  expenditares,  while  they  are  employed  in  diminishing 
his  receipts ;  of  men  who  dangle  the  vision  of  cheaper  food  and 
cheaper  clothing  before  his  eyes,  while  they  are  in  the  very  act 
of  rifling  his  pocketbook.  The  whole  art  and  part  of  certain 
.gentlemen  seems  to  be,  to  convince  the  workingman  that  the 
price  of  this  or  that  article  of  his  consumption  is  raised  a  few 
cents  by  the  protecting  system.  As  if  the  only  subject  of  anx- 
iety with  the  free  American  laborer  was,  "  what  sliall  I  eat,  or 
what  shall  I  drink,  or  wherewithal  shall  I  be  clothed  ?  "  As  if 
wages  in  this  county  wwr  io  he  brought  down  to  the  standard 
of  a  bare  and  scanty  subsistence !  As  if  nothing  was  wanted 
by  the  laborer  for  the  education  of  his  children;  nothing  for  pay* 
ing  his  share  of  the  support  6f  religious  worship;  nothing  to  lay 
up,  I  do  not  say  merely  against  a  rainy  day,  but  against  that 
sunshiny  day,  which,  by  the  blessing  of  God  and  a  sound  pro- 
tecting tariff,  is  sure  to  beam  on  every  honest,  industrious  man 
among  us,  wlicti  he  may  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  toil  in  a  COndi* 
.tion  of  comparative  rest  and  recreation! 

Reduce  tlie  wages  of  labor  to  the  standard  of  mere  subsist- 
ence, and  the  laborer  must  be  a  laborer  ahvavs.  The  noble 
spectacle  whieli  la  so  often  exhibited  in  this  country,  and  so 
rarely  in  any  other,  and  which,  let  me  j-ay  to  the  honorable 
member  from  Louisiana,  is  quire  as  often  exhibited  in  the  region 
of  the  Eastern  manuiacturers  as  in  any  other  part  of  ihe  Union, 
of  what  are  called  self-made  men,  the  printer  s  boys,  or  plough- 
boys,  or  mill-boys  of  a  few  years  back,  elevating  themselves  to 
the  highest  stations  of  social  or  of  {)ublic  life,  will  be  seen  no 
more.  You  have  cut  olV  that  hojoe  t)f  bettering  his  condition, 
which  is  the  bwcetest  cordial  to  the  heart  of  man,  and  the  surest 
stimulus  to  industry,  economy,  and  virtue.  The  one  thing 
needful  to  the  welfare  of  the  laboring  man,  ((emporally  speaking, 
yet  not  wiihout  an  incidental  reference?  to  thingj«  eternal,)  is,  that 
he  should  be  able  to  lay  up  sometliing.  Abk  any  laborer  what 
he  thinks  about  the  matter,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  he  cares 
not  whether  he  pays  a  litUe  more  or  a  little  less  for  his  clothes ; 
that  ho  is  quite  willing,  if  need  be,  to  pay  his  brother  laborer  or 
his  sister  laborer  a  little  more  for  making  his  shoes  or  making 
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bis  shirt,  if  yon  will  secure  to  ihem  both,  not  merely  the  means 
of  paying  for  such  things,  but  the  means  of  making  a  litHe 
deposit,  once  in  a  week,  or  once  in  a  month,  or  once  in  a  quar- 
ter, in  that  most  excellent  of  all  institutions— -the  Savings 
Bank. 

Now,  this  is  what  the  protective  policy  aims  at ;  and  this,  too, 
in  spite  of  all  assertions  to  the  contrary,  is  what  it  accomplishes. 
Look  at  this  table  of  the  amount  of  deposits  in  the  Savings 
Bank  at  Lowell. 

In  1841    448,190  doUiun. 

184S   478,365 

1843    462,650  « 

1844  .....  501,910 

1845  .....        730,890  " 

I  have  here  similar  tables,  showing  an  increase  of  wages  in 
the  manufacturing  establishments  of  New  Hampshire  and  Mas- 
sachusetts, to  the  amount  of  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  and  even  sixty 
per  cent  in  some  cases,  during  the  last  three  years.  I  have  au- 
thentic information,  too,  that  there  has  been  a  similar  increase 
in  some  of  the  Maryland  mills.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that 
other  gentlemen  will  furnish  similar  testimony  from  other  parts 
of  the  Union.  And  yet  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
declared,  that  there  has  been  no  increase  of  wages  at  all,  but 
rather  a  diminution,  under  the  tarifT  of  1B42! 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat,  is  what  the  policy  of  protection 
aims  at.  It  looks  at  the  worklngman,  not  in  his  mere  brute 
capacity  of  a  consumer,  but  in  his  higher  nature  of  a  producer. 
It  looks  not  to  reducing  the  price  of  what  he  eats  or  what  he 
wears,  but  to  keeping  up  the  price  of  his  own  labor.  It  looks, 
in  short,  to  wages  first,  wages  last,  wages  altogether.  Shall  the 
wages  of  the  whole  civilized  commercial  world  be  equalized  and 
levelled  off?  This  is  the  briefest,  truest,  most  concise  and  most 
comprehensive  statement  of  the  question  between  free  trade  and 
protection.  The  wages  of  labor — by  which  is  to  be  understood 
not  merely  the  wages  whicli  are  paid  by  the  capitalist  to  the 
hired  hand,  but  the  wages  also  which  are  earned  In'  labor  of  any 
kind  working  on  its  own  account  —  are  now  higher  in  this  coun- 
try thau  in  any  other  beneath  the  sun.   It  any  body  doubt^i  this, 
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let  him  stop  the  first  emigrant  whom  he  meets  in  the  street,  and 
ask  him  why  he  came  over  here,  what  condition  he  left  behind 
him,  and  in  what  circumstances  he  finds  himself  within  six 
months  after  his  arrival?  If  an^  body  doabts  this,  let  him  turn 
to  the  Parliamentary  debaters,  the  economical  essayists,  or  even 
the  corn-law  rhymers  of  England,  and  see  what  they  say  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  British  operatives.  Listen 
to  Charles  Boiler,  in  his  admirable  speech  on  systematic  emi- 
gration as  the  only  relief  for  the  pauper  labor  of  his  country, 
while  he  tells  you  "  of  human  beings  huddled  together  in  defi- 
ance of  comfort,  of  shame,  and  of  health,  in  garrets  and  in  cel- 
lars, and  in  the  same  hovels  with  their  pigs;  of  workhouses 
crowded ;  of  even  the  gaol  resorted  to  for  shelter  and  mainte- 
nance ;  of  human  beings  prevented  from  actually  dying  of  star- 
vation in  the  open  streets,  or  of  others  allowed  to  expire  from 
inanition  in  the  obscurity  of  their  own  dwelling-places."  Listen 
to  him,  again,  while  he  gives  you  an  account "  of  thousands  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  congregated  together  without  any 
regard  to  decency  or  comfort  in  noisome  sites  and  wretched 
hovels  of  those  who  wear  out  their  lives  in  the  darkness  of 
eosd  and  iron  mines,  doing  what  is  commonly  considered  the 
work  of  brutes,  in  a  moral  and  intellectual  state  liardly  raised 
above  that  o("  the  mere  animal-^ of  the  shirt-makers,  who  get 
tenpeiicc  for  making  a  dozen  shirts — and  of  the  fifteen  thou- 
sand milliners  in  this  metropolis,  (London,)  habitually  working 
for  the  scantiest  wages  in  close  rooms,  always  for  thirteen  or 
fourteen  hours  a  day,  sometimes  for  days  and  nights  together ; 
nine  out  of  ten  losing  their  health  in  the  occupation,  and  scores 
of  them  falling  victims  to  consumption,  or  rendered  incurably 
blind  whenever  a  court  mourning,  or  any  festivity  of  particular 
magnitude,  tasks  their  powers  more  than  usual.** 

Listen  to  Samuel  Laing,  in  his  prize  essay  on  the  eauses  and 
remedies  of  the  national  distress,  while  he  describes  to  yon  those 
eight  thousand  inhabited  cellars  in  Livorjxntl,  whose  occupaute 
are  estimated  at  from  thiity-iive  to  forly  thousand  parsons: 

*'  These  cellars  are  dwellings  under  gronnd,  in  many  cases  having  no  windows,  and 
no  commnnicaUon  with  the  external  air,  excepting  by  the  door,  the  top  of  which  is 
sometimes  not  higher  than  the  level  of  the  street.  When  the  door  of  sach  a  cellar  is 
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closed,  therefore,  light  and  air  are  both  exdudei).  The  access  to  the  door  is  often  so 
low  as  not  to  admit  of  a  person  of  moderate  he%ht  standing  npright,  sind  there  is  fire- 
qnently  no  floor  of  any  kind  except  the  bare  earth." 

Go  with  him  from  ih('  coiumercial  to  the  mannfiicTnrinj* 
towns  —  to  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  Leeds  —  and  follow 
him  from  thence  through  the  agricultural  districts,  and  hear  him 
conclude,  as  the  sum  of  the  whole  survey,  that  there  is  a  large 
proportion  of  the  laboring  class  who  are  unable  to  secure  a  toler- 
ably comfortable  and  stable  existence  in  return  for  their  labor, 
and  are  approximating  towards  the  gulf  of  pauperism." 

It  may  be,  Sir,  that  the  wages  of  the  skilled  labor  of  England 
will  be  found  to  approach  pretty  nearly  to  those  of  the  same 
class  of  labor  in  our  own  country ;  though  I  remember  finding 
an  anecdote  in  the  speech  of  a  member  of  Parliament,  not  long 
ago,  which  conflicted  even  with  this  idea.  In  a  debate  on  the 
corn-laws,  a  year  or  two  since,  Mr,  P,  Scrope  is  reported  to  have 
said,  ^*  that  he  had  that  evening  met  a  manufacturer,  who  told 
him  that  he  bad  last  year  discharged  his  foreman  in  consequence 
of  not  being  able  to  pay  him  sufficient  wages  for  the  support  of 
his  family.  That  foreman  had  gone  to  America,  and  had  writ- 
ten over  to  say  that  he  was  prosperous,  that  Me  was  receiving 
double  the  wages  he  had  had  in  England,  while  his  expenditures 
and  the  price  of  provisions  were  two  thirds  less." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  is  indisputable.  The  low  price  of 
land  and  its  vast  extent  compared  with  the  population,  the  vast 
amount  of  work  to  be  done  compared  with  the  number  of  hands 
which  can  be  commanded  on  our  own  soil  to  perform  it,  —  these 
and  other  influences,  secure  now  to  American  labor  a  remunera- 
tion which  no  other  in  the  world  receives.  Shall  this  state  of 
things,  so  fruitful  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number, 
be  continued ;  or  shall  we,  in  a  fit  of  universal  benevolence,  go 
in  for  a  horizonkil  scale  of  wages,  and  an  average  condition  of 
labor,  the  wide  world  over?  Equality  of  earnings,  equality  of 
encouragements,  equality  of  opportunities,  privileges,  and  wages, 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  onr  own  land,  no  man 
would  disturb.  We  desire  the  establishment  of  no  system 
which  shall  benefit  or  build  up  one  class  of  our  industry,  or  one 
section  of  our  ooontiy,  at  the  expense  of  another*  But  cannot 
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our  democracy  be  content  with  equality  at  home?  Is  it;  anti- 
lepublican  or  anti- American,  to  maintain  and  protect  the  supe- 
rior condition  of  our  own  people?  Cannot  the  frenzy  of  our 
philanthropy  be  appeased,  until  it  has  accomplished  that  univer^ 
sal  level  of  labor,  which  can  only  be  reached  by  the  prostration 
of  our  own?  Free  trade  says  — no,  to  this  question.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  says— no.  The  bill  before  us  says^ 
na  Or  if  they  do  not  dare  to  say  so  in  terms,  they  propose 
and  pursue  a  policy  which  leads  to  such  a  result,  with  the  speed 
and  the  directness  of  a  railroad.  The  policy  of  protection,  on  the 
other  hand,  says  "  yes,  yes ;  it  shall  not  be  in  vain  to  the  work- 
ing-men of  America,  that  their  fathers  threw  off  the  colonial 
yoke,  and  secured  for  them  a  country  and  a  government  of  their 
own.  Other  nations  may  well  afford  to  enter  into  a  free  trade 
copartnership  with  for  their  labor  has  already  reached  that 
lowest  depth  to  which  there  is  no  lower  deep,  and  from  which 
every  change  must  be  for  the  better.  Other  governments  may 
afford  to  institute  a  free  trade  experiment  on  their  own  account, 
for  they  look  to  the  intelligence,  the  education,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  few.  But  our  institutions  rest  on  the  intelli- 
gence, education,  and  independence  of  the  many.  Our  institu- 
tions rely  on  a  condition  of  society,  which  nothing  but  a  high 
rate  of  wages  can  maintain.  If  our  labor  be  levelled  off  to  the 
grade  of  European  labor,  our  liberty  must  be  cut  down  to  the 
standard  of  European  liberty.  The  government  which  looks  to 
the  laboring  masses  for  support,  most  support  the  laboring 
masses." 

T  may  seem  to  have  admitted,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  i his  view, 
that  a  prcUeclive  larill"  may  raise  the  vnlne  of  other  things  beside 
labor.  Indeed,  i  expressly  Miainiain.  ihat  it  tends  to  secure  a 
better  })rice  for  agricultural  produec,  and  that  it  is  the  only  sys- 
tem which,  in  this  country,  can  seenrc  to  that  produce  any  price 
or  market  whatever.  Tf  fifemlemen  have  any  objection  to  this, 
let  them  tell  it  to  the  tanners,  Vn^t  m  to  the  idea  that  it  raises 
the  price  of  the  laboring  man'i>  elotlies  —  it  is  utterly  untrue. 
It  has  been  proved  again  and  again,  by  a  hundred  price-currents, 
that  the  cflfect  ol  the  protecting  system  has  been  to  reducCj  a 
hundrediold,  the  cost  of  the  coarse  articles  of  common  wear. 
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This  whole  hue-and-cry  about  Iiigher  duties  on  coarse  goods  is 
theoretic.  It  leaves  out  of  coiisideraTioii  that  domestic  produc- 
tion which  is  not  merely  supplying  our  own  market,  but  is  send- 
ing thousands  of  bales  of  cotton  cloth  to  Calcutta,  in  the  iace  of 
a  discriminating  duty  in  favor  of  its  British  rival,  and  is  exhibit- 
ing' the  truly  oriental  spectacle  of  British  drills  in  American 
drillings  I  Tt  is  a  fact,  that  the  troo})s  of  the  greatest  cotton- 
manufacturing  country  in  the  world  arc  wearing,  on  the  |)lains 
of  what  was  once  the  greatest  cotton-growing  country  of  the 
world,  pantaloons  and  jackets  made  of  American  cotton  and  in 
American  mills!  Indeed,  it  is  the  exportation  of  the^e  articles 
to  Calcutta  and  China  winch  has  enabled  some  of  the  manu- 
facturers to  make  those  great  dividends  of  whicli  we  have  heard 
so  much.  Now,  every  schoolbt)y  must  understand,  that  this 
'export  trade  could  not  go  on  lor  an  instant,  unless  the  American 
drillings  were  cheaper  and  better  than  the  British. 

Genilcmcn  on  llic  other  side  rest  all  Lhcir  arguments  on  the 
hypothesis  that  our  laboring  classes  actually  wear  foreign  cloth- 
ing. They  seem  to  entertain  the  idea  that  the  American  laborer 
goes  ont  to  his  work  in  the  morning  in  a  Manchester  shirt,  a 
London  hat,  and  a  Paris  boot!  And  if  he  does  not  now,  they 
are  for  making  him  do  so  at  the  earliest  moment.  What  a 
picture!  Why,  an  American  working-man  would  not  know 
himself  in  a  looking-glass,  in  such  an  attire.  Every  body  knows 
that  we  supply  these  things  ourselves,  and  supply  them  at  a 
cheaper  rate,  and  of  a  better  quality,  than  others  would  supply 
them  if  there  were  no  duty.  And  we  can  continue  to  do  so,  if 
we  can  only  keep  our  own  market  to  ourselves.  But  even  if  it 
were  not  so,  even  if  the  foreign  fabrics  of  this  sort  could  be  pro- 
cured a  few  cents  cheaper,  I  believe  in  my  soul  that  the  Ameri* 
can  laborer  would  scorn  such  economy.  The  independent  yeo- 
manry of  this  country  will  never  again  be  content  to  be  depend- 
ent on  any  other  country  for  the  manufacture  and  making  up 
of  their  daily  dress.  They  do  not  understand  the  democracy, 
■the  Americanism,  of  such  wear.  The  farmers  and  mechanics 
are  yet  to  declare  themselves,  who  would  not  be  willing  to  pay 
a  cent  or  two  more,  either  for  their  weekday  jackets,  or  their 
■Sunday  suits,  for  the  sake  of  having  them  homemade.  Such 
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dothes,  If  they  were  dearer  at  all,  wotild  be  dearer  in  more 
senses  of  the  word  than  one.  They  would  be  associated  with 
that  National  Pride,  of  which,  even  the  coldest  abstractionist  in 
these  halls  couid  not  fail  to  have  felt  some  touches^  as  he  visited 
the  late  National  Fair;  and  which, though  it  may  be  derided  by 
politicians  and  economists,  is  to  the  common  heart  above  aU 
calculations  of  moneyed  value.  They  would  be  associated,  too, 
with  that  National  Independence,  which  was  but  half  achieved 
by  the  arms  of  our  Fathers,  and  which  remains  to  bp  consum- 
mated by  the  arts  of  their  sons.  The  workingmen  of  this  coun- 
try, I  verily  believe,  if  interrogated  upon  such  a  point,  would 
answer,  as  Benjamin  Franklin  answered  fit  the  bar  of  the  Bri- 
tish House  of  Comnjoiis  in  the  days  of  the  Stamp- Act: 
What  used  to  be  the  jjride  of  Americans  ? " 
To  indulge  in  the  fafihioiis  and  manufactures  of  Great 
Britain." 

"  "What  is  now  their  pride  ?'* 
To  wear  their  old  clothes  over  again,  until  they  can  make 
new  ones  for  t]ietnselve«s." 

JVIr.  Chairman,  tliere  are  many  other  points  which  I  had  pro- 
posed to  touch,  but  1  Ijave  only  time  to  c  onclude  with  the  fol- 
lowing propositions,  which  brieily  embody  all  that  1  have  said, 
and  nuieh  that  I  would  have  said. 

I  maintain,  then ; 

1.  That  provuion  <ragbt  promptlj  to  be  made  for  fnmuhing  tbe  government  with 
trfiatever  additional  revenues  and  reMmroeg  may  be  necessary  Ibr  bringing  tbe  existing 

war  with  Mexico  to  n  jnst  niKl  spet'dy  rorclii<:ion,  :\v,(\  pstnbli-^hinf;  nn  honornMc  pence. 

a.  That  no  additional  rercmic  can  be  relied  on  from  the  bill  now  under  cousidera- 
tion,  either  as  or^inally  reported,  or  with  the  modifications  which  have  been  propped 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  bat  that,  on  tbe  contrary,  tbe  whole  experience  of 
the  country  shows  that  the  operation  of  sach  a  bill  would  be  materially  to  diminish 
the  revenue. 

3,  That  this  biU  is,  at  host,  a  mere  cxperunent,  and  one  which,  there  Is  great  reason 
to  fear,  would  result  in  both  curtailing  die  resources  of  the  government,  and  crippling 
the  indastvy  of  the  people ;  und  that  in  adopting  an  entire  system  of  ad  valm-^  dnties, 
it  would  open  the  door  to  all  manner  of  ineqnalities  and  frauds,  and  would  be  espe- 
dally  oppressive  to  the  honest  American  merchant. 

A,  Tbat  the  tariff  of  1843  has  proved  itself  for  three  years  past  emphatically  a  reve- 
nue tariff;  yielding,  with  signal  uniformity,  and  in  precise  correspondence  with  the 
oalculntions  of  its  framers,  a  net  averaere  annual  i-cvenue  of  nearly  twentv-f!pven  mil 
lions  of  dollars,  and  at  once  protecting  ttie  labor  and  enriching  the  treasury  of  the 
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nation;  atidtbat  no  substantial  modification  —  certainly  no  material  reduction— of 
the  duties  wliich  it  impoeefl,  would  be  likoly  to  yield  any  thing  like  an  eqnal  amount  to 
the  government. 

5.  That  an  issne  of  eight  or  ten  milUoas  of  treasury  notes,  and  the  imposition  of 
moderate  specific  dtities  on  tea  and  coffee,  Ibr  a  short  term  of  years,  and  for  die  sbgle 

purposfi  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war.  are  the  only  measures  for  inereasinw  the 
resources  and  revenues  of  the  nation  which  can  be  adopted  with  any  i-casonable  pros- 
pect of  suoceas ;  and  that,  unless  the  administration  and  its  Mends  intend  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  resorting  to  direct  taxation,  or  of  itu  urring  a  lai^ge  national  debt, 
these  measures  ought  to  be  adopted  by  them  \rithout  delay. 
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A  8FEBCR  I>BJLIV£K£D  AX  TUK  SI  AXIS  COiiVfiKllOlSI  OV   SUM.  WHiaS  OV 
HA8BACHin9STT8,  IK  FANBUJL  HALL,  8EPT£UB£B  S3,  1840. 


I  SHOULD  have  preferred  on  many  accounts,  Mr.  President,  to 
remain  still  longer  a  listener  on  this  occasion,  and  to  postpone 
until  a  later  hoar,  if  not  altogether,  any  remarks  of  my  own. 
Bat  I  cannot  hesitate  to  respond,  without  further  delay,  to  the 
unequivocal  and  cordial  summons  which  has  now  been  made 
upon  me.  indeed,  Sir,  I  am  proud  to  participate,  at  any  time, 
and  in  ever  so  humble  a  way,  in  the  proceedings  of  such  a  meet* 
ing  as  I  see  before  me.  The  mere  presence  at  it,  to  those  who 
have  been  so  lately  and  so  long  confined  to  far  other  company, 
is  a  privilege  which  yon  and  I,  at  least,  know  how  to  appreciate.* 
I  rejoice  to  see  once  more  the  faces  of  so  many  true«hearted 
Whigs  of  Massachusetts;  —  faces,  not  a  few  of  which  have  been 
familiar  to  me  in  other  years,  and  in  other  fields  of  public  or 
political  service ;  —  faces,  all  of  which  I  may  greet  as  the  faces 
of  friends,  if  there  be  any  thing  of  truth  in  the  saying  of  the 
great  Roman  orator,  that  one  of  tlie  strongest  bonds  of  human 
friendship  is,    to  think  alike  co)ieerning  the  lie[)ubJic." 

INor,  Sir,  can  I  lind  it  in  my  heart  to  regret  that  this  Conven- 
tion is  assembled  here,  in  this  city,  covered  with  memorials  of 
the  patriotism  ot  the  fathers,  and  ot  ihc  j)hilaiithropy  and  muni- 
ficence of  their  sons  ;  and  in  this  hall,  devoted,  from  the  iirst,  to 
hviinan  liberty,  and  whoso  eehnes  ar(>  ever  true  to  the  cause  to 
which  it  was  consecrated.    And  not  of  liberty  alone,  much  less 

*  Tlon.  Cl'.arlcs  TTndson  was  in  the  Chair,  haviog  just  rotomed ivlth  Mr.  Wintbrop 
bom  a  protracted  session  of  Coiigc«tti. 
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of  Boston  alone,  or  of  Massachusetts  alone,  do  these  veiK  rarod 
columns,  or  yonder  votive  canvas,  speak  to  us,  but  of  Liberty 
and  Union,  now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable." 

We  meet  this  day,  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  under  cir- 
cumstances of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  Karely,  if  ever,  have 
so  many  momentous  issaes  been  presented  at  once  to  our  con- 
sideration.  When  we  were  assembled  in  this  hall  last  year,  the 
administration,  agaiast  whose  accession  to  power  we  had  so 
vigorously  but  so  vainly  straggled,  had  but  just  entered  on  the 
threshold  of  their  career.  Their  principles  and  purposes  bad  only 
found  expression  on  paper  or  in  words, — in  the  resolutions  of 
some  Baltimore  convention,  in  the  manifestoes  of  some  mass 
meeting,  or  in  the  hardly  more  dignified  phrases  of  an  inaugural 
message.  We  had,  then,  some  reason,  or  at  least  some  room,  for 
hoping,  that  their  practice  might  fall  short  of  their  professions ; 
that  their  bite  might  be  less  bad  than  their  bark;  that  they  might 
not  be  quite  willing,  or  if  willing,  not  quite  able,  to  carry  out  to 
their  full  consummation  the  plans  they  had  so  boldly  avowed. 

A  year  of  action  has  since  ensued ;  a  year  of  busy,  earnest, 
varied,  crowded,  action.  Their  whole  policy  has  now  been  prac- 
tically disclosed  and  developed.  There  is  scarcely  a  subject  in 
the  whole  wide  field  of  national  legislation,  which  has  failed  to 
receive  the  impression,  the  deep  and  strong  impression,  of  their 
ruling  hand.  Questions  foreign  and  questions  domestic,  ques- 
tions of  currency  and  questions  of  commerce,  questions  moral 
and  questions  material,  questions  of  peace  and  questions  of 
war,  questions  of  labor  and  questions  of  liberty,  have  been 
drawn,  with  startling  rapidity,  within  the  sphere  of  their  delibc' 
ration,  and  have  received  the  unequivocal  stamp  of  their  deci- 
sion. 

Their  acts  are  now  before  us.  We  now  know  them  by  their 
firuits.  And  it  well  becomes  us  to  examine  those  fruits,  and  to 
see  for  whom  they  are  meat,  and  for  whom  they  are  poison. 

In  pursuing  such  an  examination  ever  so  cursorily,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, no  man  who  hears  me  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  com- 
plete coincidence  which  is  found,  between  the  predictions  which 
were  pronounced  by  the  Whig  presses  and  the  Whig  speakers, 
two  years  ago,  as  to  the  consequences  of  Mr.  Polk's  election  to^ 
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the  Prf^sidency,  and  the  facts  as  they  have  now  occurred.  A 
great  poet  telis  us  of  ~ 

"  Some  juggling  fieml  who  never  spoke  !)efore, 
Bat  di  'msf '  I  warned  theo,'  when  the  deed  is  o*er." 

Not  such  are  the  cries,  "we  warned  you,"  "we  warned  you,'' 
which  the  Whigs  are  now  everywhere  ringing  through  the  land. 
In  the  columns  of  a  hundred  newspapers,  at  the  corners  of  a 
hundred  streets,  the  precise  resists  which  are  now  before  us  and 
upon  us,  were  read  or  heard  two  years  ago,  in  the  language  of 
prophecy,  but,  as  it  now  appears,  with  the  literal  exactness  of 
history.  We  may,  indeed,  say  with  him  of  old,  not  a  little  of 
whose  patience  we  are  caUed  upon  to  exercise,  the  things  which 
we  greatly  feared  arc  come  upon  us,  and  that  which  we  were 
afraid  of  is  come  unto  ns.*' 

I  know,  Mr.  President,  of  but  a  single  catastrophe,  which  wn.- 
foreboded  the  conseqiienee  of  the  dornnt  of  onr  partv  nt  the 
last  I'tc- idential  election,  which  has  iKm-u  in  any  degree  avertrd. 
I  moan,  a  war  with  Great  Britfiin  lor  ilic  Territory  of  Oregon. 
And  curLaiiil)-.  ecrtaj iily.  1  do  not  undoiratc  tlie  iinporiance  of 
this  exception  to  the  gcnr  ral  assertion  .1  iiavt-  riiade.  Nor  would 
T  withhold  from  the  administrfdion  any  measure  of  credit,  which 
it  may  deserve,  for  havinir  saved  i!io  country  from  so  unspcakabie 
a  calamity.  TUit  v^  Iiat  (ii-ori  (>  ni'  credit  does  it  deserve?  Who 
can  say,  this  day,  u|)(in  his  coii^cLeiice,  that  it  was  by  the  states- 
nianship.  by  the  modeiaiioij,  by  the  wisdom,  by  the  civilized 
policy  and  Christian  principle  of  the  President,  or  his  cul/mct, 
or  the  general  mass  of  his  supporters,  that  this  resuli  was  an-otn- 
plishf  d  ?  AVho,  on  the  other  hand,  can  forget  the  inteiupciate 
and  braggart  counsels,  which  brought  liic  two  countries  to  the 
perilous  edge  of  such  a  war  as  never  raged  before,  and  which 
were  only  vcaliaincd,  (imuei"  God,)  by  the  paU'iotic  iirmness  and 
independence  of  hall  a  dozen  of  the  nominal  friends  of  the  ad- 
ministration, seconded  and  sustained  by  the  great  body  of  the 
Whigs  in  Congress  ?  Yes,  Sir,  the  Whigs  in  Congress,  and 
more  particularly  the  Whigs  of  the  Senate,  with  our  own  ever- 
honored  and  illastrious  Daniel  Webster  in  their  front  ranks, 
may  daim  the  true  glory  of  having  saved  the  peace  of  the 
country  and  of  the  world,  in  this  case;  and  of  having  brought 
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the  administration  to  the  necessity,  (T  will  not  call  it  the  humili- 
atiog  necessity,  —  there  is  nothing  humiliating  in  abandoning  a 
false  course,  —  it  is  the  highest  honor,  rather,  to  any  man  or  nny 
party,)  of  submitting  to  an  arrangi^THnir,  to  which  it  had  rashly 
and  recklessly  declared  that  ii.  never  v/onld  submit! 

Peace,  lasiing,  and,  I  hope,  eternal  j)eace,  between  the  United 
Stales  and  (Treat  Britain,  by  the  settlement  of  the  only  remain- 
ing disputed  boundary  betwc-en  them,  —  that  \ery  peace,  wliich 
Shakspeare  would  seem  io  liave  ])refigured,  when  he  said, •'•Our 
peace  sliatl  stand  as  firm  as  Ilocliii  Momitains^^  —  this  has  been 
secured  to  u«;  and,  for  this*,  the  Whigs  in  Congrc^p.  in  a  hope- 
less minority  rhongh  tliey  secMiied.  jriay  claim  no  second  or  sub- 
ordinate share  o{  disiinetion.  Had  they  lool^ed  only  to  party 
ends;  had  they  been  willing  to  embroil  the  country,  for  pur- 
pose of  embarrassing  the  administration  :  had  they  acted  in  the 
spirit,  which  so  many  of  ihcir  adversnri(v^  e  more  than  once 
exhibited  in  regard  to  the  Ashburton  Treaty,  I  lioueatly  believe 
that  war  would  have  been  as  inevitable,  even  as  General  Cass 
so  often  pronounced  it.  But  the  policy  of  the  Wliigs  was  rcacc ; 
peace  in  this  case,  and  peace  in  every  other  case.  And  I  may 
add,  tiial  they  would  have  preserved  ii  in  every  oilier  case,  also, 
had  it  ever  depended  on  their  voices  or  on  their  votes. 

But,  with  this  one  exception^  the  whole  catalogue  of  disas- 
trous consequences,  predicted  from  the  election  of  Mr.  Polk,  has 
been  fulfilled  to  the  letter. 

1.  The  Sub- Treasury  scheme,  upon  which  the  people  of  this 
country  passed  sentence  of  condemnation,  in  tones  so  emphatic 
and  unequivocal,  m  1B40,  has  been  reestablished.  That  credit 
system,  upon  which  the  young  and  enterprising  must  ever 
depend  so  much  for  getting  a  start  in  life,  and  which,  under 
wholesome  regulations,  is  of  incalculable  importance  to  the 
hon^t  industry  of  the  people,  has  again  been  placed  under  the 
ban  of  the  national  government  From  this  day  forth,  every 
bank-note  in  the  land,  without  discrimination  between  the 
redeemable  and  the  irredeemable,  bears  a  government  protest  on 
its  face.  It  may  be  good  enough  for  the  people,  but  it  is  not 
good  enough  for  the  office-holders.  A  new  divorce  has  been 
proclaimed  between  the  people  and  the  government,  and  the 
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decree  does  not  contain  even  an  allowance  for  alimony.  "Let 
the  government  take  care  of  itself,  and  let  the  people  take  care 
of  themselves,''  is  again  practically  avowed  as  the  maxim  of  a 
self-styled  Democratic  administration. 

It  is  true,  that  the  administration  has,  at  present,  the  hard- 
est part  of  this  bargain.  It  is  clear  that  the  government  has 
not  yet  made  much  headway  in  taldng  care  of  number  one, 
upon  this  hard  money  principle.  Not  only  has  the  Sub-Trea- 
sury system  been  again  ushered  into  existence  under  the  salute  of 
an  issue  of  ten  millions  of  treasury  notes,  but  the  Executive  has 
notoriously  been  at  work  in  manufacturing  another  variety  of 
paper  money,  through  the  medium  of  paymasters'  drafts,  which 
is  a  deliberate  and  intentional  firaud  upon  the  whole  design  and 
object  of  the  act.  But  the  principle  is  none  the  better,  whatever 
the  practice  may  be.  This  government  was  not  made  to  take 
care  of  itself  alone ;  and  as  to  the  people,  the  best  and  only  way 
in  which  they  can  take  care  of  themselves  —  as  I  trust  they  will 
soon  understand  and  signify  —  is  by  placing  always  in  offices  of 
authority  and  trust,  men  who  will  watch  over  their  interests, 
provide  for  their  wants,  regulate  their  commerce,  protect  their 
labor,  and  carry  out  those  great  ends  of  common  defence  and 
general  welfare,  for  which  the  Constitution  was  at  first  created. 

2.  In  fit  companionship  with  this  act,  may  be  placed  the 
refusal  of  the  administration,  through  a  most  odious  exercise  of 
the  veto  power,  to  cooperate  with  large  majorities  of  Congress, 
in  making  provision  for  removing  obstructions  and  improving 
channels  in  the  various  harbors  and  rivers  of  the  Union.  We  of 
Massachusetts,  had  a  particular  interest  in  the  bill  which  was 
thus  wantonly  defeated.  The  harbor,  on  whose  borders  we 
are  at  this  moment  assembled,  was  deprived,  by  the  imperious 
will  of  Mr.  Polk,  of  an  appropriation,  essential,  not  so  much 
to  its  improvcmrnt,  as  to  its  preservation,  and  almost  to  its  ex- 
istence. Mr.  President,  the  day  was,  when  no  man  would  have 
dared  to  deny  that  the  condition  of  Boston  harbor  was  a  mat* 
ter  of  national  concern.  When  the  British  government  shut  up 
Boston  port  by  a  tyrannical  edict,  the  whole  Union  was  roused 
to  reopen  it.  When  the  Liberty  Boys  choked  up  the  channel 
with  British  tea,  that,  too,  was  an  obstruction  which  was  not 
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counted  altogether  locaL  Nor  did  it  ever  enter  into  iho  head  of 
any  of  our  Revolutionary  or  Constitutional  fathers,  to  deny  the 
nationality  of  so  important  a  thoroughfare  of  commerce.  But 
other  counsels  have  come  over  our  government,  and  Boston  and 
Massachusetts  are  almost  ruled  out  of  the  national  regard. 

Not,  however,  for  ourselves  alone,  or  even  most  deeply,  do  we 
deplore  tbe  veto  of  (ho  Harbor  and  River  bill.  We  realize  every 
day,  more  and  moie,  that  we  have  a  common  interest  and  a 
common  destiny  with  the  dwellers  on  the  great  lakes  and  rivers 
of  the  Wegt  and  Southwest,  and  our  hearts  are  wiih  ihcm,  in 
this  fre?h  ;uul  cruel  postponement  of  their  long-dcfevred  hopes.  I 
know  of  few  things  more  justly  (".ileulated  to  rouse  the  West 
and  North  to  vigorous  and  united  j^oliiieai  action,  than  their 
common  want  of  a  systematic  prosecution  of  these  river  and 
harbor  irnprovenients.  Tlie  newspa|)er^.  informed  us  that  the 
flags  on  ilio  sliippini;-  of  Lake  Erie  were  displayed  at  half-mast, 
when  the  news  of  the  veto  reached  Bulfahi.  And  well  might 
they  be  ho  displayed.  Not  a  lew  valuable  lives  are  to  be  sacri- 
ficed, not  a  few  hardy  mariners  are  doomed  to  a  watery  grave, 
by  that  arbitrary  act.  It  \\  ould  be  but  a  fit  mark  of  the  national 
mourning  and  indignation,  if  all  the  coiiunercial  ilags  of  the 
Union,  in  all  our  port^.  on  all  our  rivers,  and  on  all  our  lakes, 
should  be  displayed  ar  lialf-mast,  with  the  cause  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding briefly  labelled  on  tlieir  fold^,  from  this  time  forth,  initil 
a  President  shall  lie  elecied,  who  will  sign  the  very  bill  which 
lias  novv',  for  the  third  liaic,  been  rejected. 

o.  But  a  heavier  blow  still  has  fallen  on  the  trade  and  indus- 
try of  the  country.  In  conformity  with  our  predictions,  ihc 
tariff  of  1842  has  been  repealed,  and  a  new  one  enacted 
in  its  stead.  The  character  of  this  new  taiiff  has  been  so  ably 
and  clearly  exposed  elsewhere,  by  those  whose  words  are 
never  lost  on  the  country,  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to 
enter  here  upon  any  elaborate  analysis  of  its  elements.  This 
much,  however,  should  be  everywhere,  and  on  all  occasions, 
asserted  of  it  Its  passage  constitutes  a  complete  revolution  in 
our  whole  revenue  and  financial  system.  It  is  a  measure  which 
has  no  precedent  in  our  own  history,  or  in  the  history  of  civilized 
commercial  countries.   Its  exclusive  adoption  of  ad  valorem 
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duties  ir^  In  (ilier't  d^'fl'.uire  oi  all  the  exaiviple  and  authority  of 
other  uaiioiis',  and  of  all  our  own  experience.  It  is  in  this 
respect  a  mere  experiment,  and  one  which  is  io  l>e  wantonly 
tried,  at  the  expense  of  ihc  interests  oi  nioralLty,  us  well  as  of 
trade.  And  in  other  respeet*,  even  more  irnpovtaut,  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  whole  policy  oi  our  government,  iroin  the  earliest 
day  of  its  establishment. 

Sir,  t!ie  professed  aim  and  oliject  of  this  new  tariff,  is  to  elim- 
inate l'vo\n  ouv  revenue  system  tiiat  elenietil  ui'  diseriininalion  in 
favor  of  American  labor,  whieli  has  been  intertwined  with  it  from 
the  1th  day  of  July,  1789,  to  the  Ith  day  of  August,  1S4G. 
Ilencefortli  the  workingman  of  America  is  to  have  no  protection 
from  his  own  government.  Henceforth  (if  these  counsels  hold, 
as  2  rejoice  to  believe  they  cannot,)  he  is  to  be  doomed  to  an 
unaided  straggle  for  bread,  and  almost  for  breath,  with  the 
operatives  of  the  old  world.  The  great  free  trade  doctrine,  that 
we  are  to  "  buy  where  we  can  buy  cheapest,"  is  to  be  rigorously 
applied  to  human  labor,  and  wages  are  to  be  conformed  to  the 
standard  of  the  cheapest  markets  of  England,  France  and  Ger- 
many. Such  a  system  as  this  might  naturally  receive  some 
countenance  among  those,  with  whom  labor  is  associated  only 
with  the  idea  of  degradation  and  bondage,  and  with  whom 
the  laborer  himself  is  a  thing  to  be  bought  and  sold  in  the 
shambles.  Though,  let  me  do  the  justice  to  acknowledge, 
there  are  large  and  rapidly  increasing  numbers  of  intelligent 
Southern  Whigs,  who  scorn  such  views  as  much  as  we  do,  and 
who  appreciate,  as  highly  as  ourselves,  the  demands  of  the  free 
labor  of  the  country.  But  how  such  a  system  should  receive  the 
support  of  Northern  and  Western  men,  except  upon  the  merest 
and  most  unworthy  political  and  party  grounds,  is  a  matter 
past  all  comprehension.  Yet  so  it  is ;  and  New  York,  New  Hamp- 
shue,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  other  free  States,  are  jointly  responsible 
with  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  for  the 
passage  of  the  tariff  of  1846.  Sir,  I  will  extenuate  nothing  of 
the  bad  influences  of  Southern  institutions.  If  railing  against 
them  would  annihilate  them,  I  would  touch  no  other  theme,  even 
to  the  going  down  of  the  sun.  But  neither  will  I  set  down 
aught  in  malice.   And  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  not  a  few  of 
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the  Noriheni,  Eastern  and  Western  States  must  be  regenerated, 
before  we  can  justly  lay  the  whole  abomiaation  of  this  system 
at  the  doors  of  slavery. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  Party  which  has  done  this  work.  The  self- 
styled  Democracy  of  the  country  pledged  itself  long  ago  to  its 
accomplishment,  and  has  now  falfilled  its  pledges,  in  spite  of  all 
personal  convictions.  Where  was  there  a  voice  raised  in  fall, 
cordial,  unequivocal  approbation  of  this  new  tariff?  Nowhere  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Nowhere  within  the  wide*spread  limits 
of  our  own  Republic  When  Senators  were  called  on  to  explain 
and  defend  the  details  of  the  new  system,  they  all  with  one  con- 
sent began  to  make  excuses,  or  else  stood  mute.  One  resigned, 
rather  than  vote  for  it.  Another  was  gazetted  as  having  at- 
tempted to  run  away,  rather  than  vote  for  it.  Mr.  Benton 
admitted  that  he  dared  not  look  at  what  he  was  doing.  Mr. 
Calhoun,  even,  was  understood  to  have  expressed  the  strongest 
misgivings  as  to  its  present  policy.  The  casting  vote  was  given 
at  one  stage  by  a  Vice-President,  and  at  another  by  an  instructed 
Whig,  (I  wish  he  had  been  better  instructed,)  who  both  acknow- 
ledged their  personal  judgments  to  be  against  the  measure. 
No,  Sir,  the  voices  that  hail  the  passage  of  this  Democratic 
TariiF  come  all  from  beyond  the  seas.  The  only  indorsement 
of  the  Eeport  on  which  it  was  based,  was  from  the  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain,  and  almost  the  only  rejoicings  at  its  passage 
are  from  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  And  well  may  it  be  so. 
So  far  as  commerce  and  trade  are  concerned,  it  goes  far  to 
reestablish  the  old  colonial  relations  between  us.  They  are 
henceforth,  as  in  the  days  before  the  Revolution,^to  take  our  raw 
materials,  or  such  of  them  as  they  cannot  get  cheaper  elsewhere, 
and  to  send  them  back  to  us  with  their  own  skill  and  industry 
added  to  them.  As  for  our  own  labor,  it  may  hew  wood  and 
«braw  water,  and  whistle  for  a  living. 

There  are  other  views  of  this  measure,  of  deep  national  con- 
eern.  It  may  be  destructive  of  revenue.  It  will  involve  us  in  a 
national  debt.  It  will  bring  upon  us  the  necessity  of  direct 
taxation.  But  these,  in  my  judgment,  are  trifles  light  as  air, 
•compared  with  its  influence  on  the  destinies  of  American  labor. 

Kead,  Mr.  President,  the  account  of  English  labor  recently 
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favni.shcd  us  by  your  own  riiiii;ih1e  nnd  evcellcnt  fcllow-citizcii, 
of  Wor('Cf*tor  conniy,  Elihu.  BunUt.  Go  with  him  into  the 
work-.^liop  of  the  British  blacksmith.  Seo  the  faihcr  \vorkin!2; 
"  fi-t)iii  four  o'clock  in  Hie  niorning  to  ten  o'clock  at  night  to  earn 
t'i^litecii  pence"  —  "his  wages  averaging  only  al)ont  seven  shil- 
lings a  wce]<,''  and  thai  to  buppori  a  family  of  iivt\"  Si'O  his 
eldest  boy  of  ojjly  nine  years  of  age,  cut  oil  fiom  all  opiuauniity, 
alike  of  intcilecttial  or  physical  expansion,  wirli  jio  food  for  the 
mind,  and  not.  eiioa<:h  lor  ihc  body,  worldng  wearily  by  his  side, 
to  oko  ont  the  imnifjer  of  nail-  pi  r  diem ^\vhk:li  is  to  secure  them 
all  from  sLarvalion.  Hear  tiie  i'adicr  lamenting,  tliaL  lie  had  no 
time  or  means  to  teach  his  children  to  read  the  Testament,  the 
only  book  which  he  had  ever  seen  himself,  or  which  he  seemed 
to  care  to  have  them  see  2 

And  this  is  the  sort  of  labor,  with  which  (according  to  the 
resolutions  of  the  Democratic  Convention  held  in  this  Hall  last 
week)  it  is  an  insult  to  suggest,  that  the  American  operative  is 
not  able  and  ready  to  compete  successfully !  Is  it  not  plain,  that 
if  the  American  operative  is  to  compete  with  it  successfully  and 
without  protection,  it  must  be  by  submitting  to  these  same 
deprivations  and  hardships?  And  are  our  laborers  to  work 
eighteen  hours  for  eighteen  pence  ?  Is  seven  shillings  a  week 
the  Democratic  standard  of  sufficiency,  for  a  laborer's  family  of 
five?  And  are  the  children  of  our  American  laborers  to  be 
doomed  to  toil  by  their  father's  side,  from  nine  years  old  and 
upwards,  shut  out  from  all  opportunity  of  being  taught  even  to 
read  the  Testament? 

What  is  to  become  of  the  Manhood,  the  Education,  the 
Morality,  the  Religion,  the  Liberty  of  this  Country  —  for  they 
are  all  bound  up  in  one  bundle  of  life  together'^ when  such  a 
state  of  things  shall  exist  among  us  ?  Where  would  have  been 
our  blacksmiths'  boys«  if  it  had  existed  heretofore?  Not  travel- 
ling  in  Europe,  like  Elihu  Burritt,  able  to  read  the  Testament  in 
a  hundred  tongues.  Not  governing  Massachusetts,  with  admi- 
rable ability  and  discretion,  like  George  N.  Briggs.  Sir,  in  every 
view  of  Philanthropy,  Morality,  Humanity,  Republicanism,  Li- 
berty, it  is  of  an  importance  which  cannot  be  over-statt  d,  that 
the  wages  of  labor  should  be  kept  from  falling  to  the  English 
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or  the  European  standard.  And  to  this  end,  there  must  be  pro- 
tection, discrimination,  or  whatever  else  you  choose  to  call  it. 
We  care  not  about  words,  but  things.  We  do  not  stickle  about 
the  precise  provisions  of  the  Tariff  of  '43*  But  the  Whigs  of 
the  Union  will,  I  trust,  leave  no  step  untaken,  and  no  stone 
unturned,  to  restore  to  our  Revenue  system  that  great  principle 
of  discrimination  in  favor  of  American  labor,  which  our  fathers 
established,  as  among  the  first  and  best  fruits  of  their  revolution- 
ary success ;  and  which  has  now,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history, 
been  totally  discarded. 

4.  I  come,  Mr.  President,  to  a  brief  notice  of  the  last,  but  by 
no  means  the  least  momentous,  fulfilment  of  the  Whig  predic- 
tions of  1844.  It  was  the  distinct  declaration  of  all  the  Whig 
organs,  during  the  last  Presidential  canvass,  that  the  annexation 
of  Texas  would  involve  this  nation  in  war  with  Mexico.  And 
It  has  done  so. 

I  do  not  forget  that,  in  regard  to  some  incidental  questions 
connected  with  this  war,  there  have  been  differences  of  opinion 
among  friends  at  home,  and  difierences  of  votes  among  friends  at 
Washington.  ITpon  these  topics  of  controversy,  howcvrr.  I  do 
not  intend  to  touch.  If  anybody  has  come  here,  either  by  direct 
expression  or  by  covert  allusion,  to  cast  imputations^,  to  i  woke 
collisions,  or  to  stir  up  strife,  I  pass  him  by,  with  whatever 
respect  other  people  may  think  him  entitled  to.*  We  are  assem- 
bled, Sir,  to  remember  our  agreements  and  not  our  dilTorcnccs. 
We  have  come  here  to  reconcile  all  differences,  and  to  do  what 
we  can  to  sustain  and  advance  our  common  principles  and  our 
common  objects.  Let  me  only  say,  that,  if  the  diflferences 
limong  Whigs  here,  be  no  wider  than  those  among  Whigs  at 
Washington,  on  this  subject,  a  reconciliation  will  require  but  little 
expenditure  either  of  time  or  words.  You  and  I,  Sir,  certainly, 
when  wc  oame  to  different  conclnsion?  as  to  our  diitv,  on  a 
meiiiorablo  occasiDii,  never  imagined  that  we  were  pn.rflng  com- 
pany lor  an  instant,  either  as  trne  "Wliigs,  or  O:^  true  iVii  nd=:  of 
peace  on  the  one  side,  or  (rue  defenders  of  the  eounln-  on  the 
other.    Much  kss  did  we  dream,  that  we  were  forfeiting  any 
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thing  of  OKI  mutual  respect  and  confidence.  Nor  have  we 
done  so. 

Sir,  upon  all  the  great  points  of  this  question,  there  is  no  dif- 
ference of  opinion  whatever.  All  agree,  that  this  war  ought 
never  to  have  been  commenced.  All  agree,  that  it  ought  to  be 
brought  to  a  close,  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment  No  man 
present  denies  that  it  originated,  primarUy,  in  the  annexation  of 
Texas ;  and,  secondarily,  in  the  marching  of  the  American  army 
into  the  disputed  territory  beyond  the  Nueces.  And  no  man 
present  fails  to  deplore,  and  to  condemn,  both  of  these  measures. 
Nor  is  there  a  Whig  in  this  assembly,  nor,  in  my  opinion,  a 
Whig  throughout  the  Union,  who  does  not  deprecate,  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart,  any  prosecution  of  this  war,  for  the  purpose 
of  aggression,  invasion,  or  conquest. 

This,  this  is  the  matter  in  which  we  take  the  deepest  con- 
cern this  day.  Where,  when,  is  this  war  to  end,  and  what  are 
to  be  its  fruits?  Unquestionably,  we  are  not  to  forget  that 
it  takes  two  to  make  a  bargain.  Unquestionably,  we  are  not  to 
forget  that  Mexico  must  be  willing  to  negotiate,  before  our  own 
government  can  be  held  wholly  responsible  for  the  failure  of  a 
treaty  of  peace.  I  rejoice,  for  one,  that  the  administration  have 
shown  what  little  readiness  they  liave  shown,  for  bringing  the 
war  to  a  conclusion.  J  have  given  tlicm  credit  elsewhere,  for 
their  original  cncrtares  last  autumn;  and  I  shall  not  deny  them 
whatever  credit  they  deserve  for  their  renewed  overtures  now. 
But,  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  every  thing  which  takes  the  name 
or  the  form  of  an  overture  of  peace,  which  is  entitled  to  respect 
as  such.  If  it  proposes  unjust  and  unreasonable  terms;  if  it 
manifests  an  overbearing  and  oppressive  spirit ;  if  It  presumes 
on  the  power  of  those  who  make  it,  or  on  the  weakness  of  those 
to  whom  it  is  offered,  to  exact  hard  and  heartless  conditions;  if, 
especially,  it  be  of  a  character  at  once  offensive  and  injurious  to 
the  right;*  of  one  of  the  nations  eonrerned,  and  to  the  principle? 
of  a  large  inniority  ol'  llie  other; — (lien  it  pro-^til utes  tlie  naino 
of  peace,  and  its  auihors  are  only  entitled  to  ihe  contempt 
which  bclonirs  to  those  who  add  hy[)i)erisy  to  injuslicc. 

When  the  Pre^^ident  of  the  United  iState^,  on  a  baddcii  and 
serious  emergency,  demanded  of  Congress  the  means  of  meet* 
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ing  a  war,  into  which  he  had  ahready  planged  the  country,  he 
pledged  himself,  in  thrice  repeated  terms,  to  be  ready  at  all 
times  to  settle  the  existing  disputes  between  us  and  Mexico, 
whenever  Mexico  should  be  willing  to  make,  or  to  receive 
propositions  to  that  end.  To  that  pledge  he  stands  solemnly 
recorded  in  the  sight  of  God  and  of  men.  Now,  Sir,  it  was  no 
part  of  our  existing  disputes,  at  that  time,  whether  we  should 
have  possession  of  California,  or  of  any  other  territory  beyond 
the  Rio  Grande.  And  the  President,  in  prosecuting  plans  of 
invasion  and  conquest,  which  look  to  the  permanent  acquisition 
of  any  such  territories,  will  be  as  false  to  his  own  pledges,  as  he 
is  to  the  honor  and  interests  of  his  country. 

I  believe  that  I  s]5Gak  the  sentiments  of  the  whole  people  of 
Massachusetts —  I  know  I  speak  my  own  —  in  saying  that  we 
want  no  more  territorial  possessions,  to  become  the  nurseries  of 
new  slave  States.  It  goes  hard  enough  with  us,  that  the  men 
and  money  of  the  nation  should  be  employed  for  the  defence  of 
such  acquisitions,  already  made ;  but  to  originate  new  enterprises 
for  extending  the  area  of  slavery  by  force  of  arms.  Is  revolting 
to  the  moral  sense  of  every  American  freeman. 

Sir,  I  trust  there  is  no  man  here,  who  is  not  ready  to  stand  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  country.  T  trust  there  is  no  man  here 
who  is  not  willing  to  hold  fast  to  the  Union  ol  the  States,  be  its 
limits  nltimately  fixed  a  little  on  one  side,  or  a  little  on  the  other 
side,  ol  (he  line  of  his  own  choice.  For  rtiysell',  I  will  not  con- 
tempiato  the  idea  oC  the  di>-ohilion  of  the  fJiuon,  in  any 
conceivable  event.  There  are  no  l)oiuidaries  oi  sea  or  land,  of 
rock  or  river,  of  desert  or  moiiiilain,  lo  which  I  will  not  try,  at 
least,  to  carry  out  my  love  of  country,  whenever  they  shall  really 
be  the  boundaries  of  my  country.  If  the  day  of  dissolution 
ever  comes,  it  shall  bring  the  evidence  of  its  own  irresistible 
necessity  with  it.  I  avert  my  eyes  from  all  recognition  of  such 
a  necessity  in  the  disianee.  ^sor  am  I  ready  for  any  political 
orgaiii?:ations  or  platforms,  l(\ss  broad  and  comprehensive  than 
those  wliich  may  include  and  uphold  the  whole  Whig  parly  of 
the  United  States.  But  all  this  is  consistent,  and  shall,  in  my 
own  case,  practically  condst,  with  a  just  sense  of  tlie  evils  of 
slavery ;  with  an  earnest  opposition  to  every  thing  designed  to 
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prolong  or  extend  it ;  with  a  firm  resistance  to  all  its  encroach- 
ments  on  Northern  rights ;  and  above  all,  with  an  uncompro- 
miBing  hostility  to  all  measures  for  introducing  new  slave  States 
and  new  slave  territories  into  our  Union. 

To  this,  then,  let  us  pledge  our  united  and  cordial  efforts.  Let 
us  call  on  the  Executive  to  conform  strictly  to  his  pledges  as  to 
the  present  war.  Let  us  demand  of  him  to  desist  from  all 
schemes  of  aggression  and  conquest  Let  us  demand  of  htm 
not  inconsiderately  to  reject  the  proffered  mediation  of  C^reat 
Britain,  and  at  any  rate  to  confine  all  his  military  movements  to 
the  one  great  end  of  securing  the  restoration  of  peace.  Let  us, 
above  all  things,  protest,  in  language  not  to  be  mistaken,  against, 
all  measures  which  shall  add  another  inch  of  slave-holding  terri- 
tory to  the  Union.  In  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States,  on  the  8th  of  August  last,  we  have  a  sign 
of  the  times,  and  of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  full  of  encourage- 
ment.  In  that  sign,  let  us  go  on  and  conquer. 

IVIassachusetts  Whigs  cannot  fail  to  conquer,  Mr.  President, 
with  this  and  the  other  great  issues  to  which  I  have  alluded,  in 
fit  conjunction  before  them.  With  good  candidates,  and  in  a 
good  cause,  they  have  shown  themselves  to  be  all  but  invincible. 
Never  had  they  better  candidates,  —  never  a  better  cause,  than 
now;  and  nothing  is  wanting  to  their  entire  and  triumphant 
success,  but  those  united,  vigorous,  determined  efforts,  which  the 
spirit  of  this  meeting  assures  me  will  be  made. 
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If  I  could  have  selected  my  own  time  for  addressing  the 
committee,  I  would  not  have  followed  so  closely  in  the  wake  of 
my  honorable  and  excellent  friend  from  Greorgia,  (Mr.  Toombs,) 
who  has  just  taken  his  seat.  But,  after  watching  and  strug- 
gling for  the  floor  for  three  or  four  days,  I  cannot  forego  the 
opportunity  of  saying  what  I  have  to  say  now,  even  to  avoid 
the  disadvantage  of  placing  my  remarks  in  immediate  contrast 
with  a  speech,  which  has  attracted  so  large  a  measure  of  atten- 
tion and  admiration. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  vote  for  the  bill  now  under  considera- 
tion. T  certainly  cannot  vote  for  it  in  its  present  shape.  I 
doubt  whether  I  can  be  brought  to  vote  for  it  in  any  sbape, 
under  the  present  cirrnmstances  of  the  conntry.  But,  before 
dealing  with  its  particular  provisions,  or  with  the  principle  ^  and 
policy  which  it  involves,  I  desire  to  submit  a  few  considerations 
of  a  more  general  and  comprehensive  character. 

T  am  not  one  of  those,  ^Tr.  Chairman  —  if,  indeed,  there  be 
any  such  in  this  House  —  who  think  it  incumbent  on  tin  in  to 
vo1c  nirai n^t  nil  Piipplins  in  a  timo  of  war.  beciin^c  thry  do  not 
ajij'trovf  tlir  iiiMnnrr  in  \\  hi('li  llie  war  w^as  commenced,  or  llie 
i^invit  in  which  it  is  conducted,  licgardini^- war  as  an  evil  which 
no  language  can  exaggerate  ;  deprecating  notiiing  more  ertrn- 
estlv  than  a  neees^iiy  oi  reiiclering  my?=elf  in  any  degree  respon- 
^il)!e  i'or  its  existence  or  continuance;  desiring  nothing  so  sin- 
cerely as  an  opportunity  of  contributing  iii  any  way  to  the  peace 
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of  my  country  and  of  the  world;  I  yet  acknowledge  that  there 
are  many  cases  in  which  I  should  feel  constrained  to  vote  men 
and  money  for  prosecuting  hostilities,  even  though  they  had 
originated  in  measures  which  I  utterly  condemned.  I  may  say, 
in  a  word,  and  without  further  specification,  that  I  am  ready  to 
vote  for  the  defence  of  my  country,  now  and  always;  and,  when 
a  foreign  army  is  ou  our  borders,  or  a  foreign  squadron  in  cur 
bays;  I  shall  never  be  for  stopping  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of 
the  quarrel,  or  to  ascertain  who  struck,  or  who  provoked,  the  first 
blow,  before  doing  whatever  it  may  be  in  my  power  to  do,  to 
drive  back  the  Invaders,  and  to  vindicate  the  inviolability  of  our 
soil.  Nor  do  I  foiget  that  it  may  be  sometimes  necessary  for 
our  defence  to  cany  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country,  and  to 
cripple  the  resources,  and  crush  the  power,  of  those  who  may 
insist  on  distnrbing  our  peace.  When  such  a  necessity  exists, 
and  is  dearly  manifested,  I  shall  not  shrink  from  meeting  its 
responsibilities. 

And  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  to  the  honorable  mem* 
ber  from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Giddings.)  that  I  cannot  acknowledge  the 
entire  applicability  to  \\v-  present  issue,  of  those  British  prece- 
dents which  he  held  up  lor  our  imitation  a  few  days  ago.  I  am 
not  ready  to  admit  that  there  is  any  very  close  analogy  between 
the  Ftruggle  of  the  American  colonics  in  1776,  and  that  of  the 
Mexicans  now.  Still  less  analoey  is  there  between  a  vote  of 
the  British  House  of  Commons,  and  a  vote  of  the  American 
House  of  Kepresentatives.  A  refusal  of  supplies  in  thf-  Pnrlia- 
ment  of  Ciicut  J^ritaia  is,  generally  speaking,  eqiiivaienc  to  a 
change  of  administration.  No  British  Ministry  can  hold  their 
places  in  defiance  of  such  a  vote.  A  successful  opposition  to 
supplies  in  time  of  war,  is  thus  almost  certain  to  result  in  bring- 
ing forthwith  into  power  a  IMinistry  opposed  to  its  further  prose- 
cution ;  and  the  kingdom  is  not  left  to  encounter  the  dangers 
which  might  result  from  a  conflict,  upon  such  a  subject,  between 
the  executive  and  the  legislative  authorities.  It  is  not  so  here. 
No  vote  of  Congress  can  change  our  administration.  Tf  it  could, 
the  present  administration  would  have  expired  on  Hainrday  last, 
,wheh  a  tax,  which  they  had  solemnly  declared  was  essential  to 
furnish  them  with  the  sinews  of  war,  was  so  emphatically  de- 
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nied.   If  it  coold,  the  present  administration  would  have  gone  ^ 
out  on  Taesday  last,  when  their  demand  for  a  Lientenant-Grene- 
ral,  was  bo  unceremoniously  laid  on  the  table.   No  British  Min- 
istry, in  these  days,  ooold  have  survived  for  an  hour  two  such 
signal  defeats. 

But  otir  Executive  is  elected  for  a  term  of  years,  and  his 
Cabinet  are  quite  independent  of  our  votes.  A  refusal  of  all 
supplies  might  hamper  and  embarrass  an  Executive,  and  give 
an  enemy  the  advantage  of  (divided  counsels,  but  could  hardly 
enforce  a  change  of  policy,  or  secure  a  concerted  action  in  i'avor 
of  peace.  Certainly,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  the  mode  contem- 
plated by  our  ConstitutiQn  lor  putting  an  end  to  a  war,  when  it 
has  once  been  commenced.  The  people  alone  can  apply  the 
potent  styptic,  the  magical  Brocvhieri,  tor  stopping;  the  ellusion  of 
blood,  if  it  be  the  Executive  will  that  blood  shall  continue  to  How. 
It  is  their  prerogative  to  change  the  administration,  and  the  day 
is  coming,  though  farther  olTthan  some  of  us  might  wish,  when 
they  will  have  the  opportunity  of  cAcrcjsing  it. 

While,  therefore,  Sir,  I  yieiii  to  no  one  in  admiration  of  the 
illustrious  statesmen  of  Old  England,  whose  names  have  been 
introduced  into  this  debate  — Burke,  Barrc,  Fox,  and  Chatham 
—  and  honor  them  especially  for  their  noble  elforis  in  behalf  of 
American  rights,  1  do  not  sec  my  way  clear  to  making  their 
condaui  in  the  British  Parliament  in  1776,  the  exact  model  of 
my  own  conduct  here  and  now.  I  turn  r.^lher  to  the  example 
and  autiiority  of  American  statcismen,  iiardJy  Jess  distinguished, 
and  no  less  worthy  of  admiration  and  imitation.  If  ever  there 
was  a  man  of  pure  life,  of  stern  integrity,  of  exalted  patriotism 
in  OUT  country,  it  was  John  Jay;  a  member  of  the  first  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  author  of  one  of  those  masterly 
papers,  emanating  from  that  body,  which  called  forth  the  well* 
remembered  commendation  of  Lord  Chatham  himself;  the  first 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  and  of  whom  it  has  been 
beautifully  said,  that  when  the  spotless  ermine  of  the  judicial 
robe  fell  on.  John  Jay,  it  touched  nothing  not  as  spotless  as 
itself.''  He  was  no  friend  to  war  in  general,  or  to  the  last  war 
in  which  this  country  was  involved  in  particular.  But  in  writ- 
ing  to  a  kindred  spirit  during  the  existence  of  that  war,  he  ex* 
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pressed  sentiments  in  wliicli  T  so  heartily  concuT)  that  I  cannot, 
forbear  reading  them  to  the  committee : 

JOHN  JAY  TO  TIMOTHY  PICKERING. 

"  Bbdvori),  Norember  1, 1814. 

"  If  is  not  clear  to  me  that  Britain  did  then  expect  or  desire  to  oondade  the  war 
quite  so  soon.  As  to  her  present  or  fu'nro  disposition  to  pCJice,  or  ho\r  far  it  has  been, 
or  muy  bo  aflfected  b^-  a  settled  or  by  a  stiil  fluctuating  state  of  things  in  Europe,  or 
by  catculations  of  onr  becoming  more  united  or  more  dirided,  cannot  now  be  known, 
if  we  should  change  onr  rotere,  and  All  their  places  with  men  tree  from  hlame,  the 
restoration  of  peace  might  douhtless  more  easily  accomplished.  Such  a  change 
will  come ;  but  not  white  the  prevailing  popular  delusion  continues  to  deceive  and 
mislead  so  great  a  portion  of  our  citixeas. 

"  Thini^  being  as  they  are,  I  think  we  cannot  be  too  periiectlj  united  in  a  determi- 
nr.tion  to  dcfcnil  our  conntr}'.  nor  be  too  vigilant  in  watching  and  resolutely  cxaniin- 
iiig  the  conduct  of  the  administratioa  in  all  its  departments,  candidly  and  openly 
giving  deelded  approbation  or  decided  censare,  according  as  it  may  deserve  the  one  or 
the  other.** 

Mr.  Ginnixna.  Will  my  friend  from  Massachusetts  permit 
me  to  olTor  one  word  of  explanation? 

Thk  Speaker.  Does  the  gendemaa  from  Massachusetts  yield 
the  floor? 

Mr.  Winthbop.   CertaiDly,  Sir. 

Mr.  GriDDiNos.  The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  will  dis- 
tinctly understand  that,  in  so  many  words,  I  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that,  if  the  army  should  be  withdrawn  within  the  legiti- 
mate limits  of  the  United  States,  there  would  be  but  one  voice 
in  the  country  in  favor  of  a  war  to  repel  invasion. 

Miu  WiNTHROF.  I  cheerfully  give  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
the  benefit  of  the  explanation,  and  had  not  the  slightest  inten- 
tion of  casting  any  reflection  upon  his  conduct 

SiT)  I  concur  enturely  in  both  the  propositions  contained  in 
this  paragraph  which  I  have  just  read  from  the  correspondence 
of  Mr.  Jay.  I  think  we  cannot  be  too  perfectly  united  in  a 
determination  to  defend  our  country/'  wherever  that  defence 
may  be  involved,  directly  or  indirecfly,  in  this  war  and  in  all 
other  wars ;  and  I  think  that  we  cannot  be  too  vigilant  eith^ 
in  watching  and  resolutely  examining  the  conduct  of  the  Ad- 
ministration in  all  its  departments,  candidly  and  openly  giving 
decided  approbation  or  decided  censure,  according  as  it  may 
deserve  the  one  or  the  other."  For,  while  I  am  not  willing  to  class 
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myself  with  those  wbo  are  for  refusing  all  supplies,  even  under 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  war  ia  which  we  are  enga^sd  f 
while  I  maintain  that  some  provision  must  be  made  for  the 
support  of  our  armies  and  the  defence  of  our  country,  as  long 
as  a  foreign  nation  is  in  arms  against  us,  declining  all  overtures 
of  peace;  I  must  also  disavow  all  sympathy  with  those  who 
proclaim  their  intention  to  sanction  all  the  measures  of  the 
Administration,  blindly  and  Implicitly,  and  to  vote  for  whatever 
amount  of  money,  and  whatever  number  of  men,  they  may  see 
fit  to  demands  1  cannot  regard  such  a  course  as  either  osdled 
for  by  patriotism  or  consistent  with  principle.  Still  less  do  I 
acquiesce  in  the  doctrine,  which  would  impose  silence  upon  all 
who  cannot  approve  the  conduct  and  policy  of  the  Administra- 
tion. I  have  no  I'aith  in  th(3  idea  that  it  is  necessarv  for  us  to 
hold  our  peace,  in  order  that  tlie  Executive  rnay  make  peace 
with  Mexico.  1  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that,  if  this  war  is  ever 
to  be  brought  to  an  end,  it  is  rime  for  those  who  desire  that  con- 
summation,  to  speak  out  in  language  not  to  be  misunderstood. 

Indeed,  Sir,  I  know  of  nothing  of  less  favorable  augury  fox 
the  destinies  of  our  country,  than  the  disposition  which  has 
been  nianifetsted  by  the  Administration  and  its  friends  to  stiile 
inquiry,  to  suppress  discussion,  to  overawe  every  thing  like  free 
comment  and  criticism,  in  regard  to  the  war  in  which  we  are 
now  involved. 

When  any  one  of  the  vessels  of  our  Navy  meets  with  a  dis- 
aster at  sea,  is  wrecked  in  a  gale,  or  stranded  on  a  lee-shore,  a 
court  of  inquiry  is  forthwith  institoted  as  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  catastrophe.  Her  officers  demand  it.  The  (  covernment 
exact  it.  It  is  considered  due  to  the  country,  as  well  as  to  all 
concerned,  that  it  should  be  clearly  seen  whether  there  has  been 
any  carelessness,  or  any  culpableness,  on  the  part  of  any  of  those 
to  whom  she  has  been  intrusted ;  and,  if  so,  who  is  the  gnilty 
party. 

But  now,  when  the  ship  of  State  has  been  involved  in  the 
deepest  disaster  which  can  befall  her,  when  she  has  been  ar- 
rested on  that  track  of  tranquil  liberty  for  which  she  was  de* 
signed,  and  has  been  plunged  into  the  vortex  of  foreign  war,  we. 
find  her  commander  and  his  officers  and  pilots  all 'denouncing 
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any  investigation  of  their  conduct,  and  imperiously  demanding 
of  the  people  and  their  representatives  that  they  shall  rest  satis- 
fied with  a  one-sided,  ex  parte  vindication  of  their  acta  and 
motives.  All  denial,  all  donbt,  of  the  supreme  wisdom  and  con- 
summate justice  of  their  conduct  is  boldly  condemned  from  tlie. 
very  quarter-deck  itself,  not  without  ominous  glances  at  the  yard- 
arm  ;  and  those  who  honestly  entertain  misgivings  as  to  their 
course,  are  called  upon  to  close  their  lips,  or  to  submit  to  the 
base  imputation  of  '"giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy." 

Sir,  if  this  be  an  evidence  of  the  progress  of  Democracy,  it 
can  ouiy  be  of  that  sort  of  Democracy  which  is  to  find  its  legiti- 
mate goal  in  despotism.  If  such  a  doctrine  is  to  receive  the 
sanction  of  this  House,  we  had  better  resort  to  the  old  custom 
of  the  British  i"arliaaicnt,  and  send  our  S{)cakcr,  at  the  opening 
of  every  Congress,  to  the  President,  to  beg  that  he  will  graciously 
grant  to  his  most  faithful  Commons  the  privilege  of  free  debate. 
Nay.  we  might  as  well  resort  at  once  to  the  old  Pv.oman  practice, 
in  time  of  war,  and  invest  our  Chief  Magistrate  with  the  irre- 
sponsible prerogative  of  the  Dictatorship,  and  leave  him  alone  to 
fake  care  that  the  Bepnblic  receives  no  detntnenti 

We  are  gravely  told;  that  we  may  qaestion  the  policy  and 
jastice  of  an  administration  in  time  of  peace  as  mnch  as.  we 
please;  but  that  when  we  are  engaged  in  war,  all  such  ques- 
tioning is  unpatriotic  and  treasonable.  So,  then,  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  rulers  of  our  Bepublic  shall  content  themselves  with  some 
ordinary  measure  of  misconduct,  with  some  cheap  and  vulgar 
misdemeanor,  the  people  may  arraign  and  impeach  them  to 
their,  heart's  content.  But  let  them  only  lift  themselves  boldly 
to  the  perpetration  of  a  flagrant  crime,  let  them  only  dare  to 
commit  the  very  worst  act  of  which  they  are  capable,  and  they 
are  to  find  their  impunity  in  the  very  enormity  of  their  conduct, 
and  are  to  be  safely  screened  behind  the  mountain  of  their  own 
misdoing! 

This,  Sir,  is  the  length  to  which  the  President  has  gone  in  his 
message.  This  is  the  length  to  which  gentlemen  have  followed 
him  on  this  floor.  Be  it,  say  they,  that  this  war  is,  in  your 
judgment,  wholly  unjustifiable ;  be  i^  that  it  has  been  commenced 
by  Executive  assumption  and  usurpation;  be  it,  that  it  is  prose- 
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cuted  in  a  manner  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  of 
our  country ;  yet,  as  it  is  a  war,  and  for  the  very  reason  that  it 
is  this  monstrous  wrong,  you  must  not  open  your  lips ;  yon  must 
not  express  or  intimate  opposition  or  discontent;  you  must  not 
inquire,  discuss,  or  do  any  thing  but  vote  supplies  for  its  vigors 
ous  prosecution.  The  enemy  will  hear  you,  and  will  derive 
"  aid  and  comfort from  your  conduct,  and  you  yourselves  will 
be  gnilty  of  treason. 

Sir,  I  say,  let  the  enemy  hear  — let  the  enemy  bear,  and  let 
the  world  hear,  all  that  we  say  and  all  that  we  think  on  this 
subject,  rather  than  our  rights  of  free  discussion  shall  be  thus 
wrenched  from  us,  and  rather  than  the  principles*  of  onr  Consti- 
tution and  the  spirit  of  our  government  shall  thus  be  subverted 
and  crushed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  find  no  words  strong  enough  to  express 
my  utter  reprobation  and  condemnation  of  this  abhorrent  doc- 
trine. The  doctrine  that,  whenever  war  exists,  whether  pro- 
duced by  the  acts  of  others  or  by  our  own  act,  the  Represcnta- 
tiveaof  tlie  people  are  to  resign  all  discretion  and  discrimination 
as  to  the  measnres  by  which,  and  the  objects  for  which,  it  is  to 
be  carried  on  I  1  he  doctrine  that,  in  time  of  war,  we  are  bound 
by  the  obligations  of  patriotism  to  throw  the  reins  on  the  neck 
of  Executive  power,  and  let  it  prance  and  plunge  according  to 
its  own  wild  and  ungoverned  impulses!  I  have  heard  before  of 
standing  by  one's  country  right  or  wrong,  and  much  as  we  may 
scorn  such  a  sentiment  as  a  general  principle,  there  is  at  least 
one  sense  in  which  no  man  is  at  liberty  to  revolt  from  it.  As  a 
maxim  of  defence,  in  time  of  danger,  its  propriety  cannot  be 
disi)uted.  But  whence  came  this  doctrine  that  we  are  to  stand 
by  the  Kaciitive^ light  or  wroug  '!  From  what  soil  of  Democracy 
has  it  sprung?  In  what  part  of  our  Republican  history  do  you 
find  the  germ  from  which  it  has  now  go  suddenly  burst  forth? 

Sir,  the  Democracy  of  other  days  is  not  without  a  voice  on 
tbia  subject;  a  voice  of  warning,  a  voice  of  rebuke,  which  I 
trust  will  not  be  heard  in  vain.  Every  body  will  remember  a 
celebrated  controversy  which  occurred  between  Alexander  Ham* 
ilton  and  James  ]!\fodison  in  the  year  1793,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Proclamation  of  Neutrality.    But  every  one  i3  not  familiar^ 
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perhaps,  with  the  principles  brought  under  consideration  in  that 
in<ist(  ily  discussion*  I  beg  leave  to  refresh  the  memories  of 
gei III  nen  with  a  few  paragraphs  from  the  papers  of  Jame^ 
Madison  on  that  occasion : 

MEvaiy  jast  view  that  caa  be  takcu  of  tUis  subject  utlmoakbes  the  public  of  the 
necessity  of  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  simple,  the  received,  and  the  fondamentat  doctrine 
of  tlie  Constitution^  that  the  power  to  dedare  war,  indadiDg  the  power  of  judging  of 
tbe  causes  of  war.  is  fully  and  exclusively  vested  in  tlie  Lepislatiire ;  thnt  the  Execn* 
tivo  has  no  right,  in  any  case,  to  decide  the  question  whether  there  is  or  is  not  cause 
for  dedaiing  war;  that  the  right  of  convening  and  informing  Congress,  whenever  such 
a;  question  seems  to  ciUl  for  a  deddon,  is  all  the  right  which  tfie  Constitution  has 
deemed  requisite  or  proper;  and  that  for  such,  more  than  for  any  Other  contingency, 
this  right  was  specially  given  to  the  Executive. 

"In  no  part  of  the  Constitution  is  more  wisdom  to  he  found  then  in  the  dause 
which  confides  the  question  of  war  or  peace  to  the  legislative,  and  not  to  the  Execu* 
tive  department.  Besides  the  objection  to  such  a  mixture  of  hetcro^rencnns  powers, 
the  trust  and  the  temptation  would  be  too  great  for  my  one  man ;  not  such  as  nature 
may  offbr  as  the  prodigy  of  many  centuries,  but  such  as  may  be  expected  in  the  ordi> 
nary  successions  of  magistracy.  War  is  in  fitct  the  true  nurse  of  Executive  nggran> 
dizcmcnt.  In  w;ir.  a  pliysical  force  is  to  be  created,  and  it  is  the  Executive  wi'.l  which 
is  to  direct  it.  la  war,  the  public  treasures  are  to  be  unlocked,  and  it  h  the  E;tccutlve 
hand  which  is  to  dispense  them.  In  war,  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  ofiRce  are  to 
he  multiplied,  and  it  is  the  Executive  patronage  under  whidi  they  are  to  be  enjoyed. 
It  is  in  war,  finally,  that  laurels  are  to  be  j^'athcrcd,  and  it  is  the  Executive  hrow  tlicv 
are  to  encircle.  The  strongest  passions  and  most  dangerous  weaknesses  of  the  human 
hreast— ambition,  avarice,  vani^,  Ae  honorable  or  venial  love  of  fiune-^are  all  in 
conspiracy  against  the  desire  and  duty  of  peace. 

*'  Hence  it  has  grown  into  an  axiom,  that  the  Executive  is  the  department  of  power 
most  distinguislicd  by  it<?  propensity  to  war ;  lietice  it  is  the  prfictice  of  all  States,  in 
proportion  us  thay  ait  free,  to  disarm  tliis  prupcnsity  of  iia  iniiucncc. 

w  As  the  best  praise,  then,  that  can  be  pronotuced  on  an  Executive  magistrate  is, 
that  he  is  the  friend  of  peace— a  praise  that  rises  in  its  value  as  there  may  be  a  known 
capacity  to  shine  in  war  —  so  it  mnstbc  one  of  the  mc^t  sacred  dnfie?  of  a  free  pcojilc 
to  mark  the  first  omen  in  the  sodety  of  principles  that  may  stimulate  ilie  iiopcs  of 
other  magnates  of  another  propenpity«  to  intrude  into  questions  on  which  its  gratifl- 
cation  depends.  If  a  free  people  he  a  wise  people  also,  they  will  not  foi^et  that  the 
danger  of  Fiirprise  can  never  be  so  sjreat  as  when  the  advocates  for  the  prerogative  of 
war  can  sheathe  it  In  a  symbol  of  peace. 

:'*The  Constitution  has  manifested  a  similair  prudence  in  refusing  to  the  Executire 
Ae  sole  power  of  making  peace.  The  trust,  in  this  instance,  also,  would  be  too  great 
for  the  wisdom,  and  the  tcmptadons  too  strong  for  the  virtue,  of  a  single  cidxen." 

And  there  is  another  paragraph  in  one  of  the  same  papers  of 
infinitely  more  significant  import : 

**  Tho?e  who  arc  to  conduct  a  war,  cannot,  in  tlie  nattirc  of  things,  lic  proper  or 
safe  judges,  whether  a  war  ought  to  tie  commeuccd,  continued  or  concluded.  They 
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i\r(:  Larrcfl  from  tlic  latfcr  function?  by  a  groat  principle  In  free  f^-ovcnimcTit,  analogous 
to  th:it  wliir  h  st^parates  the  sword  from.tlid  purae,  or  tii&  power  of  «xecutiog  from  the 
power  of  enacting  laws." 

Much  has  been  said,  in  the  course  of  this  dobfito.  Air.  Chair- 
inan,  about  the  doctrines  of  old-fashioned  FederaUeiD.  Now 
here,  Sir,  are  the  doctrines  of  old-fashioned  Democracy,  in  the 
Tery  language  of  one  of  its  ablest  and  most  honored  masters. 
And  how  strangely  do  they  contrast  with  the  manifestoes  of 
that  modern  brood,  which  boast  themselves  so  vaingloriously  of 
their  borrowed  plumes !  In  which  one  of  these  golden  sentences 
of  James  Madison  do  you  find  any  justification  of  the  idea,  that 
the  Executive  department  of  the  government  is  to  be  implicitly 
trusted  in  time  of  war,  and  that  the  vigilance  of  Congress  is  to 
FnflTer  itself  to  be  lulled  asleep  by  the  insipid  opiate  of  a  Presi- 
dr  iu's  mctrsage  ?  What  cnti  be  more  emphatic  than  the  declara- 
tion, that  those  who  are  to  conduct  a  war  cann(3t,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  be  pro))cr  or  safe  judges  wliethcr  a  war  ought  to  be 
commenced,  continued,  or  concluded  ?  -'  Wiio  can  read  these 
paragraphs  without  being  deeply  irnpressed  with  the  sentiment 
w^hicli  pervades  them,  that  if  the  true  spirit  of  Democracy  calls 
upon  Its  ever  to  be  jealous,  with  aii  exceeding  jealousy,  of  Exe- 
cutive  power,  it  is  when  that  power  has  been  armed  witii  liie 
fearful  prerogative  of  w^ar,  and  when,  as  now,  that  prerogative 
is  masked  behind  "a  symbol  of  peace?"  If  the  democratic 
eenaibilities  of  James  Madison  were  .startled  and  shocked,  when 
George  "Washington,  that  "prodigy  ol'  many  centuries,"  as  he 
well  entitled  liim,  thought  tit  to  forestall  the  deliberations  of 
Congress  by  issuing  a  proclamation  of  neutrality,  wiiat  would 
he  have  said  naJ  he  lived  to  see  a  President,  "  such  as  mav  be 
expected  in  the  ordinary  successions  of  magistracy,''  not  merely 
involving  the  country  in  war  by  his  own  acts,  but  proceeding  to 
stigmatize  as  traitors  all  who  may  think  fit  to  inquire  intt)  the 
causes  of  the  war,  or  to  judge  for  themselves  whether  it  ought 
to  be  continued  or  concluded  ? 

But  we  have  been  told,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  whoever  else  may 
undertake  to  cavil  at  the  course  of  the  administration  in  rela- . 
tion  to  this  war,  it  does  not  belong  to  those  who  voted  for  it  to 
do  BO.    We  were  elegantly  and  courteously  informed,  some 
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days  ago,  that  the  man  who  voted  for  the  war,  (meaning,  of 
course,  for  the  bill  of  May  13,)  and  who  now  complains  of  the 
Kxecutive,  must  be  little  better  than  a  knave. 

Now,  Sir,  I  voted  for  tlie  bill  of  May  13,  and  I  complain  of 
the  Executive  ;  and  I  stand  here  to  vindicate  the  character  and 
the  consistency  of  those  to  whom  this  foul  epithet  has  been  so 
flippantly  applied.  And  let  me  say  at  once,  that  it  is  from  the 
very  fact  that  I  voted  for  that  bill,  that  1  feel  all  the  greater  right, 
and  all  the  greater  obiigatiofi,  to  complain  of  the  course  of  the 
administration. 

What,  Sir,  was  the  bill  of  May  loth?  I  deny  totally  that  a 
vote  for  that  bill  was,  in  any  just  sense  of  the  term,  a  vote  for 
the  war.  It  certainly  does  not  lie  in  the  mouth  of  the  Prci^ideni, 
or  any  of  his  friends,  to  call  it  so.  The  President  told  us  on  the 
eieveiiih  day  of  May  that  the  war  existed.  It  existed,  as  he 
saidy  and  as  the  preamble  of  the  bill  repeated,  "  by  the  act  of 
Mexico."  It  existed,  as  many  of  ns  thought,  who  protested  at 
the  time  against  the  justice  of  the  preaoible,  and  have  never 
ceased  protesttng  against  it  fiuui  that  day  to  this,  by  his  own 
act  At  any  rate,  the  war  existed,  as  the  President  said,  as  the 
bill  said,  as  1  thought  then,  and  as  I  think  still.  For  1  have 
never  doubted  for  a  moment,  that  a  state  of  things  had  at  tliat 
time  been  brought  about,  between  this  coantoy  and  Mexico, 
which  called  for  a  recognition,  on  both  sides,  of  the  existence  of 
war. 

What,  then,  was  the  bill  of  May  13th  ?  It  was  a  bill  to  give 
to  the  Executive  the  war  power,  to  meet  an  exigency  of  exist- 
ing war,  and  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  accomplish  the 
great  purpose,  which  he  so  solemnly  professed  to  have  at  heart,^ 
of  reestablishing  an  honorable  peace.  This,  Sir,  is  what  we  on 
this  side  of  the  House  voted  for. 

Doubtless,  our  action  was  in  some  degree  influenced  by  the 
condition  of  General  Taylor's  army;  nor  can  I  fail  to  protest 
against  the  assertion  of  an  honorable  member,  that  we  must, 
have  known  that  the  army  would  have  extricated  itself  before 
the  succors  authorized  by  the  bill  coold  reach  them.  We  could 
not,  by  any  possibility,  have  known  any  such  thing.  It  might 
have  been  regarded  as  probable  that  General  Taylor  would  either. 
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have  been  victorions,  or  have  been  vanquishedi  before  that  time. 
But  not  few  nor  feeble  were  the  apprehensions  that  he  might 
have  been  vanquished.  And  if  such  a  result  had  occnrred  —  if 
our  army  had  been  conquered,  and  the  captives  had  been  marched 
off  to  the  mines,  I  leave  it  to  others  to  lake  the  responsibility  of 
saying,  that  there  would  then  have  been  no  occasion  for  men  and 
money  to  rescue  and  redeem  them. 

The  exigency,  however,  was  not  one  for  calculating  chances, 
or  speculating  on  probabilities.  The  war  existed ;  and  I  know 
of  no  mode  of  meeting  an  existing  war  but  by  a  prompt  exer^ 
else  of  the  war  power.  This  is  one  of  the.  cases  to  which,  the 
Irish  maxim  may  be  well  applied,  that  **the  best  way  to  avoid  a 
difficulty  is  to  meet  itplump.'^  And  so  far,  while  I  entertain 
the  most  perfect  respect  for  those  who  differed  from  me,  and 
freely  admit  that  the  preamble  of  the  bill  furnished  ample  ground 
for  honest  and  patriotic  disagreement,  I  have  nothing  to  regret 
in  the  vote  which  I  gave  for  the  substantial  provisions  of  that 
bill. 

But  now.  Sir,  comes  the  question,  suggested  by  the  remarks 
of  more  than  one  gentieman  in  this  debate.  Because  we  have 
voted,  six  months  ago,  under  these. circumstances,  or  under  any 
other  circumstances,  to  confer  the  war  power  upon  the  Presi- 
dent, are  we  therefore  bound  to  acquiesce  in  any  and  every 
measure  for  which  he  may  sec  fit  to  employ  that  power  ?  Be- 
cause for  these  reasons,  or  for  any  reasons,  we  have  intrusted 
that  fearful  prerogative  to  the  otlicer  to  whom  the  Constitution 
assii^ns  it,  when  it  is  to  be  wielded  at  all.  are  we  therefore 
responsible  for  his  whole  cxeroise  of  it.  and  absolutely  estopped 
from  complaining  of  any  perversion  or  abuse  of  it? 

This  is  an  extraordinary  doctrine,  indeed  1  tSuppose,  Sir,  that 
the  President  had  been  found  exercising  this  power  with  tame- 
ness,  or  with  downright  treachery;  suppose  he  had  snllered  onr 
armies  to  be  taken  captive,  and  our  strongholds  to  be  surren- 
dered ;  suppo^se  he  had  invited  an  invasion  of  our  undisputed 
national  soil  on  this  side  of  the  Nueces,  or  on  this  side  of  the 
Sabine  ;  suppose  he  had  been  discovered  entering  into  tjaiiorous 
agreeinent  with  the  enemy,  and  admitting  their  chosen  leader  not 
merely  into  their  own  territory,  but  into  ours, —  should  we  have 
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had  no  right  of  arraigning  him  before  the  country  ?  No  man 
will  put  forth  so  preposterous  an  idea.  And  if,  on  the  other 
band,  be  is  found  perverting  the  authority^  asked  by  Mm  aiid 
given  to  him  as  ah  instrnment  of  peace,  to  the  purposes  of  in- 
vasion and  conquest)  and  embarking  the  nation  in  a  mad  crusade 
of  aggression  and  aggrandizement,  is  it  not  equally  our  right  aiid 
our  bounden  duty  to  call  him  to  account?  Is  it  not  especially 
the  right,  and  preeminently  the  duty,  of  those  who  have  aided 
in  giving  iiim  that  power,  upon  far  other  pretexts,  and  for  far 
other  ohject?,  to  hold  him  to  his  responsibility  ? 

Sir,  I  repeat,  it  is  because  the  President  holds  this  tremendous 
in?>trument  partly  by  my  vote,  that  1  feel  constrained  to  examine 
well  into  his  course,  and  to  demand  of  him,  vainly  perhaps,  but 
audibly  and  earnestly,  to  remember  his  pledges,  and  to  pause 
from  the  prosecution  of  a  policy,  at  total  variance  with  the  origi- 
nal intentions  of  Conn^ress,  and  with  ail  the  institutions  and 
interests  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Chairmau,  in  any  remarks  which  I  may  see  fit  to  make, 
now  or  hereafter,  in  relation  to  the  existing  war,  I  do  not  intend 
to  justify  the  conduct  of  Mexico.  I  do  not  deny,  1  never  have 
denied,  that  we  have  just  cause  of  coinplaiut  against  the  Mexi- 
can (Government.  Grossly  exaggerated  as  I  regard  many  of  the 
representations  of  the  President,  and  of  his  supporters  on  this 
floor,  in  relation  to  the  claims  of  our  citizens  for  spoliations  upon 
our  commerce,  I  yet  freely  admit  that  Mexico  has  been  much  at 
fault  in  all  this  matter.  Nor  am  I  disposed  to  deny  that  she  lias 
been  at  fault  in  many  other  matters  of  more  recent  occurrence. 
She  was  wrong  in  not  acknowledj^ng  the  independence  of  Texas 
many  years  ago.  She  was  wrong,  when  she  at  last  proposed  to 
make  that  acknowledgment,  in  affixing  to  it  a  condition  which 
could  do  her  no  manner  of  good,  and  which  was  sure  to  be  con- 
strued into  an  offence  to  others.  She  was  wrong  in  breaking 
off  so  abruptly  all  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the  United  States, 
when  the  act  of  annexation  had  passed  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. She  was  wrong  in  not  receiving  Mr.  Slidell  agreeably  to 
the  understanding  between  the  two  Governments,  as  I  conceive, 
when  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  of  peace  more  than  a  year  ago. 
She  was  wrong  in  not  returning  a  more  conciliatory  reply  to  the 
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renewed  overtures  of  the  Administration  in  July  last  And  she 
will  again  have  been  wrong  if  she  shall  have  persisted,  (as  I 
fear,)  on  the  assembling  of  her  new  Congress,  in  a  £nal  and 
unqualified  rejection  of  all  proffers  of  negotiation. 

I  do  not  say  that  any,  or  all,  of  these  acts  have  fnirnished  the 
Administration  with  reasonable  grounds  for  making  war  upon 
her.  Far  from  it  Nor  can  I  say  that  I  am  altogether  aston- 
ished that  Mexico  has  pursued  such  a  course;  No  man  can 
■wonder  that  the  Mexican  blood  should  have  been  roused  by  the 
policy  which  has  been  manifested  by  some  portions  of  the 
American  people.  She  has  bad  quite  too  much  reason  for 
apprehending  that  there  was  a  settled  purpose  in  this  country  of 
ultimately  despoiling  her  of  some  of  her  most  valuable  domains. 
And  unless  we  can  discover  some  ethereal  vapor,  like  that  recent- 
ly invented  for  preventing  the  pain  of  surgical  operations,  and 
whidi  will  render  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  insensible  to 
their  own  dismemberment,  we  could  hardly  expect  her  to  be 
entirely  cool  in  the  contemplation  of  such  a  process. 

Still,  I.  hold  her  to  have  been  wrong.  IT  r  pride  has  oiitruii 
her  prudence;  her  blood  has  got  the  better  of  her  judgment  |  and 
she  has  done  much  to  bring  upon  herself  the  worst  evils  she  has 
apprehended,  by  a  precipitate  and  passionate  attempt  to  prpvent 
them.  Sir,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  would  be  understood  to 
say  to  Mexico,  that  if  I  were  a  Mexican,  as  I  am  an  American, 
I  would  not  lay  down  my  arms  while  an  American  soldier  was 
on  the  soil  of  my  country.  Glad  as  I  should  be  to  see  every 
American  soldier  withdrawn  from  her  soil;  sincere  as  lam  in 
bdieving  that  onr  own  Administration  conid  not  adopt  a  wiser 
or  more  honorable  conrsc  :  strong  us  \  am  in  the  hope,  lliai  if, 
through  mutual  snggestions  to  a  third  Power,  or  in  any  other 
way,  it  could  be  clearly  understood  that,  in  such  an  event,  satis- 
factory terms  of  accommodation  could  be  agreed  upon,  the 
Administration  would  not  hesitate,  as  it  ought  not  to  hesitate, 
to  make  the  movement;  I  still  cannot  counsel  Mexico  to  insist 
on  such  a  preliminary. 

No,  Sir :  if  I  had  a  voice  which  I  believed  would  reach  beyond 
the  little  circle  of  this  hall ;  if  it  were  possible  for  me  to  do  what 
an  honorable  member  from  Georgia  —  unintentionally^  I  am 
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8ture — was  diapoeed  to  charge  upon  some  of  ns  a'few  days  ago, 
^ewimUite  a  speech  among  the  enemp;**  ii  I  could  reach  the  ear 
of  the  Mexican  rulers  or  the  Mexican  people,  or  could  address  a 
word  to  that  intelligent  and  accomplished  gentleman  who  was 
known  to  us  all  so  favorably  little  more  than  a  year  ago-^  Gen- 
eral Almonte— and  who  seems  now  to  be  about  to  assume  the 
very  lead  in  the  conduct  of  his  country's  affairs,  I  would  Say  to 
him,  I  would  say  to  them^  as  one  who  has  been  uniformly 
opposed  to  the  annexation  of  Texas, as  one  who  at  this 
moment  desires  no  peace  but  such  as  shall  be  honorable  to  both 
countries,  to  Mexico  as  well  as  to  the  United  States,— as  one 
who  docs  not  desire  to  see  one  acre  of  territory  taken  from  Mex- 
ico as  the  result  of  this  war,  — >  I  would  say  to  them  and  to  him : 
«  Abandon  something  of  this  haughty  spirit  i  abate  something  of 
this  false  pride^  which  is  hurrying  you  to  your  ruin;  reconsider, 
renounce,  these  resolutions  of  unyielding  defiance  which  you 
seem  rashly  to  have  adopted;  and  proclaim,  without  furthear 
delay,  some  terms  upon  which  you  are  ready  to  meet  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  for  an  amicable  settlement  of 
all  matters  in  dispute.**.  I  would  say  to  them,  that  they  had 
done  enough  to  exhibit  their  courage^  and  to  signalize  their 
cbivaliFous  sensibility  to  the  national  honor.  I  would  tell  them, 
that  Palo  Alto,  and  the  Eesaca  de  la  Palma,  and  the  heights  of 
Monterey,  had  ah'eady  placed  their  r(?piitation  for  spirit  and  valor 
quite  above  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  I  would  tell  them,  too, 
that  Ihey  liaJ  nothing,  nothing  whatever,  to  expect  from  any 
differences  of  opinion  or  dissensions  of  parties  here ;  that,  how- 
ever anxious  some  of  us  might  be  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  and 
however  earnest  wc  might  be  in  rebuking  the  measures  by 
which  it  was  commenced,  and  in  condemning  any  unnecessary 
prosecution  of  it,  there  was  yet  no  party  and  no  person  in  the 
country  from  whom  they  could  expect  cither  "aid  or  comfort;** 
and  that  all  such  imputations,  w^hethcr  coming  from  tlic  White 
House  or  from  any  other  rptarter,  were  as  baseless  as  they  were 
base.  I  would  tell  them,  on  the  contrary,  that,  in  my  judgment, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  all  parties,  it  would  be  the  truest  policy 
and  the  highest  honor  of  Mexico  to  specify  some  terms,  at  the 
earliest  moment,  on  which  she  would  meet  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  an  amicable  arrangement. 
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.  This,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  be  my  speech  to  Mexico ;  and  if 
there  be  any  thing  treasonable  in  it,  I  submit  myself  to  all  the 
pains  and  penalties  of  the  third  article  of  the  Constitution. 

But,  while  these  are  the  views  which  I  entertain  sincerely  and 
strongly  in  relation  to  the  Mexican  side  of  this  question,  do  I 
therefore  justify  the  war  upon  our  side  ?  Because  Mexico  has 
not  acted  in  many  particulars  according  to  my  ideas  of  right  and 
justice,  am  I  therefore  for  pressing  her  to  the  wall  with  fire  and 
sword  ?  Because  she  obstinately  resists  all  overtures  for  nego- 
tiation, must  I  therefore  sanction  the  policy  of  the  Administra- 
tion in  overrunning  her  territory  and  seizing  her  dominions? 
No  such  thing.  I  utterly  condemn  the  manner  in  which  the 
war  was  commenced,  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  seems  now  about 
to  be  prosecuted,  and  I  shall  never  hesitate  to  say  so. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  war,  I  shall  say  but  few  words.  It 
should  never  be  forgotten  that  its  primary  cause  was  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas ;  a  measure  pressed  upon  the  country,  by  its 
peculiar  advocates,  with  the  view  of  strengthening,  extending, 
and  perpetuating  th^  institution  of  domestic  slavery. 

Sir,  I  cherish  no  feelings  of  ill-will  towards  Texas.  Now  that 
she  is  a  member  of  our  Union,  I  would  speak  of  her  in  the 
terms  which  belong  to  the  intercourse  of  sister  States.  But  I 
cannot  fail  to  speak  plainly  in  regard  to  the  unconstitutional  act 
of  her  annexation,  and  the  disastrous  consequences  which  have 
thus  far  attended  it.  Who  forgets  the  glowing  terms  in  which 
the  addition  of  that  lone  star  to  our  American  constellation  was 
heralded !  How  much  of  prosperity  and  of  peace,  of  protection 
to  our  labor  and  of  defence  to  our  land,  was  augured  from  it! 
Who  now  can  reflect  on  its  consequences  as  already  developed ; 
who  can  think  of  the  deep  wound  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
many,  it  has  inflicted  on  onr  Constitution ;  of  the  alienations  and 
heart-burnings  which  it  has  produced  among  diffi^nt  members 
of  the  Union ;  of  the  fearful  looking-for  of  disunion  which  it 
has  excited ;  of  the  treasure  it  has  cost,  and  the  precious  lives  it 
has  wasted,  in  the  war  now  in  progress;  of  the  poison  it  has  in 
so  many  ways  mingled  with  the  previously  healthful  current  of 
bur  national  career :  —  who  can  reflect  on  all  this  without  being 
reminded  of  another  lone  star,  which  "  fell  from  heaven,  burning 
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as  it  were  a  lamp,  nnd  it  fell  upon  the  third  part  of  the  rivers, 
and  npoii  the  fountains  of  wateri,  and  the  name  of  the  star  is 
called  Wormwood,  and  the  third  part  of  the  waters  became 
wormwood,  and  many  men  died  of  the  waters  because  they 

were  bitter!" 

The  more  immediate  cause  of  the  war  was  the  Executive 
mode  of  consummating  this  measure  of  annexation.  Without 
entering  at  all  into  the  (juestion  of  the  rightful  boundaries  of 
Texas,  this  is  certain,  that  Congress,  in  the  very  resolution  of 
annexation,  recognized  the  fact  of  a  disputed  boundary,  and 
declared  that  it  should  be  settled  by  negotiation.  The  i^resident 
so  interpreted  the  resolution,  and  proceeded  to  protl'er  negotia- 
tion. I  give  hitu  all  dut:  credit  for  that.  But  when  he  found 
that  resort  likely  to  Aiil,  instead  of  corning  to  Congreas  for  new 
advice  and  new  instructions,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  as  James 
Madison  would  have  done  in  conformity  with  those  views  of  his 
which  I  have  already  cited,  Mr.  Polk  determined,  on  his  own 
responsibility,  to  resort  to  the  sword,  and  marched  his  armies  to 
the  outmost  verge  of  Tcxau  pretensions.  And  no  man  can  deny 
that  thin  unwarrantable  act  of  tlie  Executive  gave  immediate 
occasion  and  origin  to  the  war  with  Mexico. 

But,  without  another  word  as  to  its  origin,  1  turn  to  a  consi- 
deration of  its  progress  and  prosecution ;  and  would  that  we  all, 
of  all  parties,  and  I. will  add  of  both  countries,  instead  of  con- 
tenting ourselves  with  mutual  criminations  as  to  who  began  the 
war,  could  enter  heartily  into  the  >far  nobler  competition,  who 
should  be  the  first,  and  who  do  the  most,  in  bringing  it  to  a  dose! 

For  what  end,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  vigorous  prosecution  of 
tills  war  now  proposed  ?  For  what  purpose  are  we  now  called 
upon  to  give  the  Executive  these  ten  new  regiments  of  regular 
troops  ?  I  will  do  the  President  the  justice  to  take  bis  own  an* 
swer  to  these  questions.  I  quote  two  paragraphs  from  his  late 
annual  message,  which  admit  of  no  misinterpretation : 

"  Thie  war  lias  not  been  waged  widi  a  Tiew  to  conquest ;  bat,  having  been  com* 
menoed  by  Mexico,  it  has  been  carried  into  the  enemy^a  conntrjr,  and  will  be  vigo^. 

ously  prosecuted  rticre,  with  a  y'lcw  to  obtain  an  honorabTe  peace,  and  thereby  secure 
ample  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  -tvar,  as  well  as  to  our  much-injured  dtixens, 
who  hold  large  pecuniary  demands  a^^nst  Mexico." — Mma^e^p.  22. 
**  Among  our  just  cansea  of  compkdnt  against  Mesdco,  arising  out  of  her  refusal  to 
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treat  for  peace,  «s  well  before  as  unce  the  war  so  wyosdyiMniiinenoed  cm  her  part,  are 

the  extraordinjiry  expenditures  in  wliicb  we  h;n  e  l-v.cn  involved.  Justice  to  our  own 
people  vrill  make  it  proper  that  Mexico  should  be  held  lesponsible  for  these  expend^ 
tures."  — Z&.p.26. 

The  object  of  the  war  is  thus  desoribed  to  be  "an  honorable 
peace."  1  go  heartily  for  that.  I  am  ready  to  vole  any  siip})lies 
which  can  really  contribute  to  such  a  result.  But  now  comes 
the  President's  definition  of  this  honorable  peace :  "  and  thereby 
to  secnte  ampl^  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  as  weU 
as  to  otir  mtich4iijtited  citizens^  who  hold  larg^  peciiniaiy  clairins 
against  Mexico.*' 

This,  then,  is  the  authentic  account  of  the  objects  for  which 
this  war  is  to  be  prosecuted:  not  to  settlis  the  boundaries  of 
Texas;  not  to  defend  any  thing  which  by  the  largest  cOnstraO- 
tion  can  be  dalled  our  country ;  not  even  "to  conquer  a  pfeace'^ 
in  the  simple  sense  of  that  phrase  but  to  secure  indemnity  foir 
the  daims  of  our  citizens,  and  for  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

Now,  Sir,  to  such  a  war,  proseciuted  in  this  spirit  and  for  these 
ends,  I  am  utterly  opposed.  I  maintain,  in  the  first  plac^,  that 
it  is  not  the  war  which  Congress  ever  intended  should  be  prose- 
cuted, or  to  which  it  has  ever  yet  given  its  sanction.  I  know 
not  how  far  party  discipline  may  go  in  bringing  up  majorities  of 
the  two  branches  to  sustain  sudh  a  policy ;  but  I  hazaird  nothing 
in  saying  that  had  it  been  disclosed  at  the  outset^  it  wbiild  have 
met  no  sanction  in  any  quarter.  Why, 'does  any  one  for  a 
moment  believe  that  if  Mexico  had  refrained  from  all  hostile 
opposition  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  had  given  even  the 
Assent  of  a  dogged  silence  to  our  extending  otur  jurisdiction  over 
that  territory,  we  should  have  ever  heard  of  these  claims  as  the 
jground  of  War?  The  President  would  not  helve  ventured  hiB 
character  upon  such  a  suggestion,  and  Congress  would  have 
scorned  it,  hiid  it  been  made  to  them. 

But  I  maintain,  in  the  second  place,  that  such  a  policy  is 
unworthy  of  the  land,  and  of  the  age,  in  which  we  live.  Is  this 
a  day,  is  this  a  country,  in  which  war,  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
recovering  money  firom  a  nation  unable  to  pay  it,  is  to  be  tole- 
mted?  I  do  not  underrate  the  importance  of  securing  to  bur 
citizens  a  just  indemnity  for  injuries  committed  upon  them  in 
any  quarter  ;  tod  wherever  there  is  the  ability  to  make  that 
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indemnityi  it  ought  to  be  exacted,  sometimes,  perhaps,  even  to 
the  extent  of  force.  And  where  it  is  exaicted,  and  where  it  is 
secured,  the.  Grovernment  ought  to  pay  it  over  to  those  to  whom  it 
beloDgs,  as  Mr.  Polk  has  refused  to  do  in  the  case  of  the  French 
spoliations  prior  to  1800.  But  a  war  for  extorting  payment  from 
a  poor  debtor !  Why,  Sir,  the  day  has  gone  by  when  we  endure 
the  practice  of  coercing  Individuals  who  are  unable  to  meet  their 
obligations.  The  imprisonment  of  poor  debtors  is  rapidly  dis- 
appearing from  the  refined  codes  of  civilized  society.  The 
abolition  of  that  system  is  among  the  highest  triumphs  of  mo- 
dern civilization.  But  this  policy  of  the  Administration  would 
seem  to  carry  us  back  to  the  barbarous  provisions  of  the  laws  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  of  ancient  Borne,  which,  according  to  some 
constructions,  allowed  the  creditors  to  dismember  their  debtors, 
and  distribute  among  themselves  the  severed  limbs  and  muti- 
lated imnks ! 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  dismemberment  of  Mexico  for  debts 
which  she  cannot  pay,  is  the  humane  and  Christian  policy  pro- 
posed to  us  by  the  Executive.  Money,  we  all  know,  cannot  be 
wrung  from  her  in  any  large  sums.  What  little  she  might  have 
bad  to  pay  to  "our  much-injured  citizens,''  we  are  daily  exhaust- 
ing by  compelling  her  to  employ  it  in  defending  her  own  soil. 
Why,  Sir,  this  attempt  to  extort  indemnities  from  Mexico  by 
force  of  arms,  reminds  one  of  an  old  story  of  ancient  Ghreece. 
Thenustodes,  it  seems,  besieged  the  island  of  Andros,  and  called 
upon  the  inhabitants  to  pay  tribute.  He  told  them  that  the  Athe- 
nians had  two  great  gods,  to  whom  they  ought  to  yield  inunediate 
F^iibmission.  One  of  these  gods  was  Persuasion,  and  the  other 
Compulsion.  But  the  Andrians.  answered  that  they,  also,  had 
two  gods— that  one  of  them  was  Poverty,  and  the  other  Imprac- 
ticability ;  and  that  they  conld  not  and  would  not  pay  him  any 
tribute-money.  They  added  that  his  power  could  never  surpass 
their  powerlessness. 

Now,  this  seems  to  be  about  the  state  of  things  between  us 
and  Mexico,  so  far,  at  least,  as  money  is  concerned.  I  do  not 
know  but  that  we  might  regard  her  as  having  at  least  three  of 
these  heathen  deities,  and  add  the  Fever — el  Vomito  —to  Poverty, 
and  Impracticability. 
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Bat  she  has  temiory,  and  this  is  the  SiHrt  of  indemnity  which 
is  sought  This,  indeed,  it  is  now  quite  too  evident,  has  been 
the  one  great  object  of  the  whole  Executive  movement.  Nobody 
can  read  the  documents  connected  with  this  w'ar,  and  especially 
those  transmitted  to  us  in  answer  to  the  call  of  my  honorable 
firiend  from  Kentucky,  (Mr*  Davis,)  without  seeing  that^  from 
first  to  last,  before  the  war  and  since,  Mexican  territory  has  been 
the  great  object  of  the  Administration.  It  is:  hardly  too  much 
to  say  that,  had  there  been  no  California,  there  would  have  been 
no  war.  As  far  back  as  June  24, 1845,  we  find  the  purpose  of 
securing  this  possession,  as  the  result  of  a  possible  war,  plainly 
disclosed  in  the  confidential  correspondence  of  the  Navy  Depart* 
ment.  After  the  war  had  once  commenced j  it  is  thus  boldly 
avowed  in  a  despatch  of  July  12, 1846 : 

*'  The  <)bject  of  the  United  States  is,  under  its  rights  as  a  belligei-ent  nation,  to  posses? 
itself  entirely  of  Upper  California." 

And  again : 

"  Tlio  object  of  the  United  States  lia^  reference  to  ultimate  i>eace  with  Mexico  j  and 
if,  at  that  peace,  the  basis  of  the  uH  postidetia  shall  be  estabUshed,  the  Government  ex- 
pects, through  your  forces,  to  be  found  in  actual  possession  of  Upper  Colifomia." 

Tsow,  8ir,  1  am  not  ubout  to  depreciate  the  de^^irablencss  to 
the  commerce  of  our  country  of  a  good  liarbor  ui*  two  on  the 
Paeilie  Ocean.  Jf  a  strip  ol'  Caiiibrnia  could  be  added  to  our 
Oregon  possessions,  under  proper  circumstances,  and  with  the 
general  consent  ol'  the  country,  I  should  be  one  of  the  last  per- 
sons to  object  to  it.  But  the  idea  that  it  is  worthy  of  us  to  take 
advantage  of  this  war  to  WTest  it  from  Mexico  by  force  of  arm!4, 
and  to  protract  the  war  until  s!ie  will  consent  to  cede  it  to  us  by 
a  treaty  of  peace,  I  utterly  repudiate. 

It  is  tiiis  lust  of  territory,  INIr.  Ohairman,  which  has  given 
occasion  to  this  war,  and  which  now  |)roposes  to  prosecute  liostili- 
ties  with  renewed  "vigor.  It  is  an  appetite  which  j^ows  by  what 
it  feeds  on.  Texas  seems  onlv  to  have  furnished  a  whet  for  our 
voracity.  It  was  but  the  stimulating  lunch  to  prepare  us  for  a 
rnore  substantial  meal.  Sheridan,  in  the  Rivals,  I  think  —  my 
classical  friend  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  I.  E.  Tdolmes)  will  cor- 
rect me  if  1  am  wrong  —  thought  it  a  very  good  joke  to  make 
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Mrs.  Malaprop  say,  that  she  would  have  the  young  lady  in- 
stiucted  in  ffeoTitefyry,  in  order  that  she  might  know  something  of 
the  contagioUrS  countries."  Ah,  Sir,  the  joke  has  lost  its  point  for 
ns^  It  seems  as  if  all  contiguous  countries  were  going  to  be  con- 
tagious to  us,  and  as  if  we  should  soon  be  ready  to  adopt  the  Ian* 
guage  of  another  character  in  the  same  celebrated  play,  who  said 
to  his  son,  Don't  enter  the  same  hemisphere  with  me;  don't 
dare  to  breathe  the  same  air  or  use  the  same  light;  but  get  an 
atmosphere  and  a  sun  of  your  own!" 

Meantime,  wfaUe  we  are  pursuing  this  wild  career  of  national 
extension  and  aggrandizement,  what  has  become  of  that  peace 
which  we  were  to  have  conquered  "  three  months  ago  I  Sir,  it 
seems  to  be  further  off  iirom  us  at  thb  moment  than  ever  before. 
Whatever  gallant  arms  and  brave  generals  could  do  to  secure  it, 
has  been  done  already.  Cities  have  been  captured;  fortresses 
have  been  stormed ;  plains  have  been  strewed  with  the  dying 
and  the  dead;  rivers  have  been  reddened  with  blood!  But 
where  is  peace?  At  the  end  of  what  vista,  howevrr  distant,  do 
we  see  that  promised  and  precious  blessing?  If  I  b(  I'u  ved  that 
any  amount  of  military  force  were  necessary  to  establish  peace 
at  this  moment,  I  should  be  half  inclined  io  give  the  Executive 
all,  and  more  than  all,  that  he  could  asJv.  B at,  in  my  judgment, 
no  peace  is  to  be  acquired  in  the  way  this  bill  proposes  to  acquire 
it.  "We  may  conquer  more  armies;  we  may  overrun  more  terri- 
tory ;  wc  may  "  make  a  solitude  and  call  it  peace ; "  but  peace, 
in  any  true  sense  of  lliat  term,  will  still  elude  our  pursuit.  We 
shall  Jtind  no  government  to  make  peace  with,  and  no  people 
who  will  conform  to  the  stipulations  of  any  government.  Th6 
peace  which  .-iich  bills  as  this  will  give  n.s.  will  he  like  that  which 
France  has  conquered  in  Algiers.  Tliat  war  commenced  ill 
18:^9,  and  France  has  now  a  hundred  thousand  soldiers  on  the 
Algcrine  soil  to  secure  her  barren  conquest.  This  may  do  very 
well  for  France,  who  desires  a  training-field  for  her  standing 
armies;  but  it  will  never,  never,  do  for  this  Kei)nblic. 

And  where,  too,  is  to  be  our  domestic  peace,  il'  this  policy  is 
to  be  pursued?  According  to  the  rresidcut's  plan  of  obtaining 
Sample  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,"  the  lonrror  the 
war  lasts,  and  the  more  expensive  ii  is  made,  the  more  territory 
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we  shall  require  to  indemnify  ns.  Every  dollar  of  appropriation 
for  this  war  is  thus  the  purchase^money  of  more  acres  of  Mexican 
soiL  Who  knows  how  much  of  Chihuahua,  and  Ck)ahuila,  and 
New  Leon,  and  Dnrango,  it  will  take  to  remunerate  us  for  the 
expenses  of  these  ten  regiments  of  regulars,  who  are  to  be 
enlisted  for  five  years  ?  And  to  what  end  are  we  thus  about  to 
add  acre  to  acre  and  field  to  field?  To  furnish  ike  subject  of 
that  great  domestic  siruggley  which  has  already  been  fore- 
shadowed in  this  debate! 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  time  to  discuss  the  subject  of  slavery 
on  this  occasion,  nor  should  I  desire  to  discuss  it  in  this  connec- 
tion, if  I  had  more  time*  But  I  must  not  omit  a  few  plain 
words  on  ihe  momentous  issue  which  has  now  been  raised.  I 
speak  for  Alassachusetts  —  I  believe  I  speak  the  sentiments  of 
all  New  England,  and  of  many  other  States  out  of  New  Eng- 
land —  when  I  say,  that,  upon  this  question,  our  minds  are  made 
up.  So  far  as  we  have  power— constitutional  or  moral  power- 
to  control  political  events,  we  are  resolved  that  there  shall  be  no 
further  extension  of  the  territory  of  this  Union,  subject  to  the 
institutions  of  slavery.  This  is  not  a  matter  to  argue  about  with 
us.  My  honorable  friend  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Toombs)  must 
pardon  me  if  I  do  not  enter  into  any  question  with  him  whether 
such  a  policy  be  equal  or  jusl.  It  may  be  that  the  North  does 
not  consider  the  institution  of  slavery  a  lit  thing  to  be  the  subject 
of  equal  distribution  or  nice  weighing  in  the  balance.-.  I  cannot 
agree  with  him  that  the  South  gains  nothing  by  the  Constirutioii 
but  tl]e  right  to  reclaim  I'ugitives.  Suiely  he  has  ibrgotten  that 
slavery  is  the  basis  of  representation  in  this  House. 

Uut  I  do  not  intend  to  argue  the  case.  I  wish  to  deal  with  it 
calmly,  bat  explicitly,  i  believe  the  North  is  ready  to  stand  by 
the  Constitution,  with  all  its  compromises,  as  it  now  is,  I  do 
not  intend,  moreover,  to  throw  out  any  threats  of  disunion,  what- 
ever may  be  the  result.  I  do  not  intend,  now  or  ever,  to  contem- 
plate disunion  as  a  cure  for  any  imaginable  evil.  At  the  same 
time  1  do  not  intend  to  be  driven  from  a  linn  expression  of  pur- 
pose, and  a  steadfast  adherence  to  principle,  by  any  tlircais  of 
distmion  from  any  other  ([uarter.  Tlie  peoj)le  of  Xew  England, 
whom  I  have  any  privilege  to  speak  for,  do  not  desire,  as  i  uuder- 
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stand  their  views  —  I  know  my  own  hcarl.  cUiel  i;iy  own  principles, 
and  can  at  least  speak  for  them — ^to  £i;aiti  one  foot  of  territory 
by  conquest,  and  as  the  result  of  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with 
Mexico.  I  do  not  believe  that  even  the  abolitionists  of  the 
:North^  though  I  sm  one  of  the  last  persons  who  would  be 
entitled  to  «peak  :their  sentiments— would  bo  unwilling  to  be 
found  in  csombination  with  Southern  gentlemen,  who  may  see 
fit  to  espouse thu  doctrine*  We  desire  peaces  We  believe  that 
this  wajr  ought  never  to  have  been  commenced,  and  we  do  not 
wish  to  have  it  made  the  pretext  for  plundering  Mexico  of  one 
foot  of  her  :  lands.:  But  if  the  war  is  to  be  prosecuted,  and  if 
4;erritories:are  to  be  conquered  and  annexed,  we  shall  stand  fast 
and  forever  to  the  principle  that,  so  feur  as  we  are  concerned, 
these  territories  shall  be  the  exdnsive  abode  of  freemen* 

Mr/Ohaurman^  peace,  peace  is  the  grand  compromise  of  this 
question  between  the  North  and  the  South*  Ijet  the  President 
abandon  all  schemed  of  further  conquest  Let  him  abandon  his 
plans  of  piuhing  his  forces  to  the  heart  of  Mexico*  Now,  before 
any  reverses  have  been  experienced  by  the  American  arms,  be 
can  do  so  witii  the  highest  honor*  Let  him  exhibit  a  spirit  of 
magnanimity  towards  a  weak  and  distracted  neighbor.  Let 
Mmv  make  distinct  proclamation  of  the  terms  on  which  he  is 
ready  to  negotiate ;  and  let  those  terms  be  such  as  shaU  involve 
no  injustice  towards  Mexico,  and  engender  no  sectional  strife 
among  ourselves.  But,  at  all  events,  let  him  tell  us  what  those 
terms  are  to  be.  A  proclamation  of  Executive  purposes  is  essen- 
tial to  any  legislative  or  any  national  harmony.  The  North 
ought  to  know  them;  the  South  ought  to  know  them;  the 
whole  country  ought  to  understand  for  what  ends  its  blood  and 
treasure  are  to  be  expended*  It  is  high  time  that  some  specific 
terms  of  accommodation  were  prodaimed  to  Congress,  to 
Mexico,  and  to  the  world.  If  they  be  reasonable,  no  man  will 
hedtate  to  unite  in  supplying  whatever  means  may  be  necessary 
for  enforcing  them. 

And  now,  Sir,  what  is  the  precise  bill  before  us  ?  It  is  a  bill 
to  increase  the  standing  army  of  the  country  by  the  addition  of 
ten  new  regiments  of  a  thousand  men  each.  It  has  no  relation 
to  the  ptesent  support  or  relief  oi'  our  army  and  volunteers  now 
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ill  Mexico,  These  regiments  cannot,  by  any  possibility,  be 
recruited  under  a  year,  or  a  year  and  a  half.  The  report  of  the 
Adjutant*GeneraI,  dated  5th  December  last,  distinctly  shows 
this.  He  states  that  the  recruiting  service  has  been  pushed 
with  vigor,"  and  then  proceeds  to  give  us  the  results.  He  says : 
The  whole  number  of  men  enlisted  from  the  Ist  of  October, 
1845,  to  the  30th  of  September,  1846,  is  5,945 ;  being  an  excess 
of  2,388  over  the  previous  year.  The  number  enlisted  in  Octo- 
ber and  November,  and  to  be  enlisted  in  December,  may  be  put. 
down  at  1,500.'» 

If  only  1,500  can  be  enlisted  in  three  months,  with  this 
(f  vigorous  pushing,''  it  is  plain  that  it  will  take  a  year  to  enlist 
6,000,  and  another  half  year  to  complete  the  ten  regiments.  Bat 
it  will  take  a  much  longer  time  than  this. 

The  authorized  regular  force,  at  this  moment,  is  16,998 ;  or 
deducting  the  commissioned  officers,  16,218.  But  the  whole 
rank  and  file  of  the  army,  notwithstanding  the  vigorous 
pushing''  of  the  recruiting  service,  could  only  be  computed  at 
10,000  on  the  31st  of  December  last. 

There  arc  thus  more  than  6,000  men  still  to  be  enlisted  under 
existing  authority,  which,  according  to  the  estimatesi  of  the 
Adjutant-General,  will  require  a  full  year,  and  thus  postpone 
the  completion  of  these  new  regiments  to  two  years  and  a  half 
from  the  present  time* 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  these  new  regiments  are  called  for 
with  no  reference  to  any  immediate  exigencies,  but  only  in  con- 
templation of  future  distant  service  and  a  protracted  war. 

The  President  has  already  in  the  field  24,984  men.  Of  these 
8^73  are  regulars,  and  16)511  vohmteers.  He  has  already  en- 
listed 1,500  more  regulars,  and  about  9,000  more  volunteers, 
making  an  aggregate  force  of  about  36,000.  He  has  authority, 
tinder  existing  laws,  to  increase  the  regular  force  to  17,0U0  and 
the  vohmteers  to  50,000,  mnkiiig  an  afrj^regate  force  of  67,000 
irioii.  And  now  he  calls  for  authority  to  raise  10,000  move  of 
regulars.  To  what  end  is  this  vast  array  of  mihtary  power? 
The  enlistment  is  to  be  during  the  war,  or  for  five  years.  It 
cannot  be  completed  under  a  year  and  a  lialf  or  two  years. 
What  visions  of  protracted  conliict  du  these  facts  unfold ! 
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The  proviBo  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  President  to  appoint 
the  officers  of  these  ten  regiments  during  the  recess  of  Congress, 
and  to  report  them  to  the  Senate  at  their  next  session.  This 
proviso  proves  that  these  regiments  are  not  expected  to  be  in 
readiness  for  any  present  support  or  relief  of  the  troops  in 
Mexico.  The  officers  are  not  to  be  appointed  until  Congress 
has  adjourned.  What  a  power  is  this  to  confer  on  the  Presi- 
dent! Nobody  imagines  that  the  Senate  can  exerdse  any 
effective  check  upon  appointments  so  made,  and  when  the  offi- 
cers are  once  at  their  posts.  Four  or  five  hundred  commissions, 
of  all  grades,  from  brigadier-generals  down  to  lieutenants,  are 
thus  to  be  placed  In  the  liands  of  the  President.  How  many  of 
them  are  to  be  dangled  in  the  eyes  of  members  of  this  House, 
with  the  view  of  carrying  measures  which  seem  now  to  meet 
with  no  particular  favor,  remains  to  be  seen. 

But  the  great  objection  to  ilie  bill  is  the  policy  which  it  dis- 
closes. Tn  proposing  ineasure  and  that  of  the  Lieutenant- 
General,  tlie  Administration  virtually  call  upon  Conn-rcss  to 
sanction  the  ultra  and  extravagant  policy  which  they  have 
recently  adopted  in  regard  to  this  war.  I  say  recently  adopted, 
for  it  is  |)lain  that  a  new  spirit  has  come  over  the  dream  of  the 
Executive  on  this  subject. 

On  the  1  Lih  of  November  last  the  JSecrtnary  of  War  addressed 
a  letter,  which  is  in  print,  to  a  gentleman  in  Kentucky,  in  which 
he  said:  "  It  is  proper,  however,  to  ?ay  that  the  amount  of  force 
already  in  service  is  deemed  suliident  for  the  prosecution  ol  the 
war.'* 

On  the  IGth  day  of  the  same  November  he  issued  a  refjnisi- 
tion  for  ten  new  regiments  of  volunteers  to  serve  during  the 
war.  What  occurred  during  these  five  days  to  change  the  whole 
policy  of  the  Administration  has  never  been  disclosed,  but  it  is 
plain  that  a  marvellous  change  was  wrouglit.  And  in  pm-sn- 
ance  of  it,  these  ten  new  regiments  of  regulars  are  now  called 
for.  This  new  policy  can  be  aoiliing  less  than  one  of  invasion 
and  conquest. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  in  June  last 
said  :  "  Texas,  and  indemnity  for  wrongs  confessed  by  several 
treaties,  coasts  and  borders  in  tranquil  possession  without  trans- 
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atlantic  interference,  are  all  we  insist  upon.  It  will  be  Mexican 
infataatioU)  shoiild  the  contest  become  one  of  raceS)  of  .bordeiS) 
of  conquest,  and  of  territorial  extensiotti**  . 

Mexican  infatuation^  I  presume,  Sir,  is  at  length  Bufficientiy 
manifested,  and  this  contest  of  races,  borders^  conquest,  and 
territorial  extension  is  to  be  commenced.  And  this  contest 
Congress  is  now  called  upon  to  sanction.  If  it  be  not  so,  the 
President  can  inform  us.  But  if,  as  I  cannot  doubt,  this  be  the 
policy,  I  am  entirely  opposed  to  it,  and  I  feel  bound  to  express 
that  opposition  in  the  most  unequivocal  terms* 


THE 

COiS  QUEST  OF  MEXICAN  TEEBITOEY, 


A  SPBBCH  BELIVBBED  IN  THB  BOUBB   OP.  BBFRBSSN'TATiyES  OV  THS 
UinTBD  8TATK<!.    tn^  COKtMITTEB  OF  THB  WHOLB  OV  THB  STATS  OF 


The  Army  Bill  being  vadet  coiuideratton  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state 

^  the  Union,— 

Mr.  WiNTHROP  moved  to  add  the  following  provisos  to  the  first  clause  of  the  hill; 

Prm-i'deff.  That  no  more  thtm  a  proportionate  amount  of  the  money  ftpjuroprintfd 
by  the  two  tirst  sections  of  this  hill  shall  be  expended  during  any  one  (juartcr  of  the 
year  Ibr  which  Bald  appropriations  are  made. 

"  Frovidedy  ofao,  That  so  tanzch  of  said  appropriations  as  «haU  he  unexpended  at  the 
next  mectm»  of  Congrc!"?.  phnl!  be  subject  to  reconsideration  and  rpvofstion. 

"  l*rovkie(l,fwtksF,  That  these  appi-opriations  are  made  with  no  view  of  sanctioning 
any  prosocQtion  of  the  existing  war  vdth  Mcadoo  for  the  aequlsition  of  territory  to 
form  new  States  to  be  added  to  the  Union,  or  for  the  dismemberment  in  any  way  of 
tiie  BepubUc  of  Mexico." . 

The  question  having  been  statedj  Mr.  Wihtbrop  addressed  the  Committee  as 

follows;^ 

There  are  few  things,  Mr.  Ghaiiman,  more  iryibg  to  the  tem- 
per of  one  who  has  any  reverence  for  order,  or  any  regard  for 
appropriateness,  than  the  conrsc  of  proceedings  in  this  House. 
It  was  a  saying  of  Solomoi^  a  word  spoken  in  due  season, 
how  good  is  it!'*  Another  of  his  proverbs  compared  snoh  a 
word  to  "  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silvPT.''  But  it  would 
liMve  puzzled  even  Solomon  himself  to  realize  liis  own  ide  ;is  in 
such  a  body  as  this.  There  seems  to  be  no  sncli  thing  as  saying 
a  seasonable  word  in  this  House.  No  man  can  say  the  thing  he 
wishes  to  say,  at  the  time  he  wishes  to  say  it    One  must  be 
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always  ont  of  pcason,  either  for  himself,  oi  for  the  House,  or  lor 
the  subject,  or  perhaps  for  all  at  once. 

My  own  exj)erieiice  upon  this  point  does  not  diflfer  materially^ 
I  am  sure,  from  that  of  those  around  me.  A  few  weeks  ago  I 
desired  to  !^ay  somctliing  about  the  Loan  bill.  What  happened? 
It  was  whipped  through  the  House  at  the  rate  of  half  a  million 
a  minute.  One  hour  of  discussioa  was  allowed  for  a  bill  of 
twenty-eight  millions  of  doiiare !  Nothing  remained  for  all  of  us 
but  sillent  votes. 

Next  came  the  Three  ]\Tillion  bill.    I  desired  to  say  a  word 
about  that.    Bui,  after  Ktruggling  for  ihe  lloor  for  two  or  three- 
days,  I  was  compelled  to  content  myself  with  an  unexplained 
"Vote  upon  that  bill  also. 

Last  week  I  had  proposed  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
Army  bill,  which,  it  was  understood,  was  to  form  the  subject  of 
debate  on  Friday  and  Saturday.  Other  business  intervened, 
and  no  Army  bill  was  brought  forward. 

This  morning  I  came  into  the  House  prepared  to  enter  upon 
the  discussion  of  the  new  Tariff  bill,  which  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  had  given  us  formal  notice 
would  be  taken  up  to-day.  But  the  new  Tariff  bill  is  now 
passed  over,  and  lo !  the  Army  bill  is  before  us. 

Well,  Sir,  I  will  not  complain.  I  ought  to  be  too  grateful, 
perhaps,  for  getting  the  floor  at  all,  amidst  such  a  crowd  of  com- 
petitors, to  indulge  in  any  fault-finding  on  the  occasion.  At 
any  rate,  I  will  seize  the  moment  as  it  flies ;  revert,  as  well  as  I 
can,  to  my  last  week's  preparations,  and  proceed,  without  further 
preface,  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  which  has  just  been  read. 

As  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee  by  which  this  bill 
has  been  framed,  I  feel  bound  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
and  of  the  country  to  its  peculiar  and  extraordinary  character. 
Undoubtedly,  Sir,  it  is  the  great  bill  of  the  session.  It  appro- 
priates a  sum  of  money  little  short  of  thirty  millions  of  dollars 
to  the  military  service  of  the  Government.  The  amendments 
which  will  be  moved,  under  the  authority  of  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  will  probably  swell  the  amount  considerably 
beyond  that  sum.*   It  has  been  prepared  in  conformity  with 

*Tbe  whole  mm  appropriated  l)y  this  bill,  as  U  finally  passed  tlie  House,  was 
1(84,545^89.37. 
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estimates  from  the  Departments,  looking  to  the  most  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  existing  war.  More  than  fourteen  millions  of 
ddlars  are  appropriated  to  transportation  and  supplies  in  the 
Quartermastei^s  Department'' — an  item  having  unquestion- 
able reference  to  further,  and  still  further,  invasion  of  the  territo- 
ries of  Mexico.  Finally,  Sir,  this  bill  runs  through  a  period  of 
sixteen  months  from  this  22d  day  of  February,  and  provides  for 
supporting  and  prosecuting  this  war  to  the  30th  day  of  June> 
1848! 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to-day  has 
some  control  over  the  Executive  in  relation  to  this  war.  To- 
day, discussion  in  regard  to  its  ends  and  objects,  its  conduct  and 
its  conclusion,  is  something  more  than  empty  breath.  To-day, 
the  Representatives  of  the  people  have  the  reins  in  theur  own- 
hands.  But  pass  this  bill;  pass  it  without  proviso  or  limitation ; 
and  to-mom>wthe  President  is  out  of  our  reach.  We  have 
given  him  a  carte  blanche.  We  have  given  him  a  charter  wide 
as  the  wind.  We  have  surrendered  the  purse  to  the  same  hands 
which  already  hold  the  sword,  and  have  virtually  said  to  him, 
"  March  on,  slay,  burn,  sack,  plunder,  at  your  own  sovereign  will 
and  pleasure.  So  far  as  thirty  miUioris  of  dollars  for  the  land 
forces  alone  (to  say  nothing  of  ten  or  twelve  millions  more  for  the 
navy)  will  serve  your  turn,  you  have  unlimited  discretion  to 
invade  and  conquer  for  sixteen  months  to  come  I" 

This,  Sir,  is  the  language  of  this  bill,  as  it  h^t  atuk.  Is  it  repub- 
lican language?  Is  it  democratic  language?  Is  it  constitutional 
language  ? 

Are  you  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this  House  aware,  that  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  omnipotent  as  it  is  often  called, 
have  never  ventured  of  late  years  to  pass  such  a  bill  as  this  ? 

The  British  Parliament,  in  all  the  plenitude  of  its  power,  could 
not  pass  this  bill,  wilhoui  violatini^  one  of  the  principles  of  the 
constitution  of  the  realm.  That  principle,  unwritten,  indeed, 
but  firmly  established  by  the  practice  of  a  long  series  of  year?, 
is,  that  approjn'iatioiis  for  the  sup{)c)rt  of  standing  armies  should 
not  be  mad('  for  a  longer  term  lhan  a  single  year. 

Our  own  Constitution  is  explicit  upon  the  subject.  Congress; 
shall  have  power,  it  says,  "  to  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no 
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appropriation  of  money  to  that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer  term 
than  two  years^"  This  bill  keeps  carefully  within*  the  letter  of 
the  Constitution  ;  but  how  far  does  it  conform  to  the  spirit  of 
the  instrument?  Who  can  doubt  that  this  limitation  of  two 
years  had  reference  to  the  Congressional  term  —  to  the  official 
tenure  of  the  Bepresentatives  of  the  people  ?  Who  can  ques" 
tion  that  this  limitation  was  intended  to  secure  to  each  successive 
Congress  the  right  and  the  opportunity  of  controlling  the  sup- 
plies for  the  army  during  its  own  term,  and  to  prevent  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  at  any  time,  &om  forestalling  the 
action  of  their  fireshly  chosen  successors  ? 

Now,  Sir,  what  are  we  doing  here  to-day  ?  The  term  of  the 
present  Congress  is  on  the  eve  of  expiration.  In  less  than 
another  fortnight,  this  body  will  have  finished  its  work,  for  good 
or  for  evil,  and  will  be  dissolved.  A  new  Congress  is  already  in 
part  elected.  By  the  theory  of  the  Constitution,  it  will  be  in 
existence  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  March  next  It  ought 
to  be  practically  in  existence  on  that  day,  ready  to  proceed,  at 
the  summons  of  the  Executive,  to  the  discharge  of  its  duties. 
At  all  Gventf?,  its  constitutional  term  commences  on  that  day ; 
and  on  that  day  the  functions  and  the  authority  of  the  present 
Congress  are  at  an  end.  And  yet  here  wc  are,  in  this  last  honr 
of  our  existence,  proposing-  to  stretch  out  a  dead  hand  over  six- 
teen months  out  of  the  twenty-four  inonihs  of  the  term  of  our 
successors — over  two  thirds  of  their  whole  oiiieial  existence  — 
and  to  foreclose,  for  that  long  period,  all  right,  or  certainly  all 
power,  on  their  part,  to  control  tiie  course  of  the  (jJoveninient 
upon  so  moQieiilous  a  subject  as  the  prosecution  of  a  war  of 
invasion  and  conquest  !  The  E.ej)resentatives  of  the  })eop]e, 
freshly  chosen,  are,  according  to  this  bill,  to  have  no  voice  as  to 
the  immber  of  the  standing  army  of  the  country,  or  as  to  its 
em[)Ioyrnent  and  support,  at  home  or  abroad,  for  sixteen  months 
from  the  cornniencenient  of  their  term  ! 

Sir,  this  is  a  new  course  of  proceeding  in  this  country.  It 
never  was  known  till  now,  in  time  of  war.  It  lias  been  known 
but  for  a  few  years  in  time  of  peace.  Until  1843  our  ai)j)ropri- 
ation  bills  ran  from  January  to  January.  A  change  of  the  fiscal 
year  was  then  made  as  a  matter  of  convenience.    I  have  no 
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doubt  that  it  has  proved  a  matter  of  great  convenience ;  and,  as 
an  arrangement  for  a  time  of  peace^  I  do  not  object  to  it.  But 
I  utterly  protest  against  its  being  applied  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  and  to  the  extent  to  which  this  bill 
proposes  to  carry  it 

In  my  judgment,  Sir,  a  dne  regard  to  republican  principles,  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  the  rights  of  the  people  as 
committed  to  their  representatives,  would  demand  of  us  to 
forbear  from  making  appropriations  which  should  render  the 
Executive  independent  of  ike  Legislative  department  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  war,  not  merely  beyond  December  next,  when 
the  new  Congress  would  regularly  be  assembled,  but  even 
beyond  the  earliest  day  at  which  that  Congress  could  be  con- 
vened under  a  call  from  the  President. 

I  have  no  fancy  for  extra  sessions  of  Congress.  Nothing 
would  be  less  convenient  or  less  agreeable  to  myself  personally 
than  to  be  called  here  in  June  or  July.  But  it  is  not  what  you 
or  I  might  find  agreeable  or  convenient,  that  we  are  called  on  to 
consider  at  such  a  moment  as  this,  but  what  the  principles  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  interests  of  the  country  require. 

Still  less  are  we  at  liberty  to  shape  our  legislation  according 
to  the  likings  or  dislikings  of  the  President  I  have  no  idea  that 
the  President  desires  us  to  leave  him  under  any  necessity  to 
summon  a  new  Congress.  He  has  given  abundant  evidence  of 
bis  disposition  to  do  without  Congress  altogether.  A  more 
edifying  chapter  will  never  be  found  in  our  history,  than  that 
which  shall  fully  and  faithfully  record  the  encroachments  of  the 
Executive  upon  the  Xiegislative  authority  during  the  two  last 
years.  The  first  march  of  the  American  army  across  the  Sabine 
— where  was  the  constitutional  power  of  the  President  to  direct 
that?  The  annexation  of  Texas  to  this  Union  was  not  then 
consummated.  Six  months  were  yet  to  elapse  before  that  act 
was  to  be  completed.  Doubtless  this  Government  had  incurred 
some  obligation  to  defend  Texas  from  the  consequence^^  to  which 
that  measure  had  expoped  her.  But  that  was  an  obligation  for 
Congress  to  recognize — for  Congress  to  provide  for.  The  Pres- 
ident, however,  determined  to  do  without  Congress,  and  took 
the  responsibility  of  marching  our  armies  into  a  foreign  country. 

50* 
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A  more  palpable  violation  of  the  Conatitntion  was  never  perpe- 
trated. 

Then  came  tli^  >  iarch  across  the  Nueces,  into  a  trm'tory 
which  Congress  had  expressly  declared  to  be  a  disputed  terri- 
tory.   Sur,  the  determination  of  the  President  to  do  without 

Congress,  to  avoid  and  evade  its  legitimate  control,  was  the 
more  signal  in  this  case,  from  the  fact  that  Congress  was  at  that 
moment  in  session.  It  would  only  have  required  a  me=;sage 
from  one  end  of  Pennsylvania  avenoe  to  the  other,  to  liuvc 
enabled  the  President  to  obtain  the  opinion  and  decision  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Kc})rescnLatIves  of  the  United  States  upon 
a  movement,  whieh  was  the  indispntabh'  sonree  and  f^pring  of 
thi?  Mexican  war.  But  ihe  President  knew  that  the  deeision  of 
ConLH'ess  would  be  against  any  sueh  inoveinent.  He  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  do  without  Congress,  and  issued  an  order 
for  the  march  secretly,  stealthily,  and  npon  hi^^  own  unwarranted 
authority.  I  repeal,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  without  detaining  the 
committee  with  other  and  obvious  instances,  that  the  willingness 
of  the  President  to  do  without  Congress  is  quite  too  manifest; 
and  that  it  is  not  to  his  likings  or  dislikings,  but  to  our  own 
constitutional  rights  and  responsibilities,  that  we  ought  to  look, 
in  deciding  how  far  it  is  fit  to  place  him  beyond  the  reach  of 
legislative  control  and  restraint,  and  how  long  it  is  fit  to  leave 
him  there. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  Sir,  that  during  the  last  war  Congress 
was  never  out  of  session  for  uiore  than  three  or  four  months  at 
a  time.  The  truly  democratic  I'resident  of  that  day,  James 
Madison,  would  never  have  dreamed  of  doing  without  Congress 
for  sixteen  months  in  time  of  war.  But  the  democratic  Con- 
gress of  that  day  did  not  wait  for  the  Executive  to  summon 
them.  They  adjourned  themselves  from  time  to  time.  If  their 
term  ended  in  March,  they  appointed  a  meeting  for  the  new 
Congress  in  July;  if  they  closed  a  session  in  July,  they  ad- 
journed to  meet  in  November.  They  plainly  regarded  it  as  their 
constitutional  right,  and  their  constitutional  duty,  to  watch  over 
the  progress  of  the  war,  and  to  provide  j>ro  re  wUd  for  its  exigen* 
cies  and  its  emergencies. 

And  this,  unquestionably,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  duty  of  Con- 
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gress  now.  Tlie  new  Congress,  fresh  from  the  people,  ought  to 
decide,  and  ought  to  be  left  free  to  decide,  what  shall  be  done  ia 
relation  to  this  Mexican  war,  and  what  provisions  shall  be  made 
for  its  future  prosecntion  daring  the  next  two  years.  Sir,  an 
appeal  has  been  made  to  the  people  on  this  very  subject  Their 
representatives  have  been  chosen  in  many  cases,  and  are  on  the 
point  of  being  chosen  in  many  other  cases,  with  reference  to  this 
war.  The  war  has  been  condemned  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  i«  doomf  d  to  condemnation  in  many  other  parts.  How 
few  (if  ns  ai'o  to  be  our  own  successors  (if  I  may  so  speak)  in 
the  next  ( 'ongres.- I  I^iVerybody  knows  that  fhcxc  will  bo  a  very 
diltcreni  stale  of  partie?  in  this  liouse  next  year,  eveii  if  inajor- 
ities  and  minorities  should  not  absohitel}- ciiange  sid(\'^.  And  is 
the  revolution  of  poj^nlar  sentiment,  tinis  indicated,  to  be  deprived 
of  all  operation  and  induence  iij^oti  this  odious  war  for  a  year 
and  n  half  to  (anne  /  Is  that,  your  idea  of  detnoia-acy?  if 
the  Administration  insist  upon  pressing  these  onornions  supplies 
through  tlie  Tlonse  in  this  last  week  of  its  ollicial  existence,  it 
will  1)0  because  they  know  that  the  new  Congress  would  not 
grant  them,  and  hecanse  they  intend  to  iicrslst  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  in  detiance  of  the  plainest  manifestations  of  the  wHi 
of  tlie  people ! 

And  heie  let  me  remind  the  eommiiiee,  that  thfrre  is  nothing 
in  this  bill  to  prevent  the  President  from  employing  this  whole 
vast  sum  of  thirty  millions  of  dollars  in  a  single  monili.  After 
the  first  day  of  July  next  the  whole  of  it  will  be  at  his  disposal, 
lie  ma}'  spend  it  all  in  one  mad  and  desperate  onslaught  upon 
Mexico,  and  come  back  upon  Congress  in  December  to  supply 
the  deficiencies  of  the  year! 

Sir,  have  we  not  built  up  the  Executive  power  of  this  country 
to  a  sufficiently  fearful  height  ahready?  We  have  given  the 
Flresident  a  standing  army  of  nearly  thirty  thousand  men.  We 
have  authorized  him  to  appoint  four  or  five  hundred  officers  in 
the  ten  new  regiments,  upon  his  own  responsibility,  without  any 
appeal  to  the  Senate.  We  have  heard  of  the  King's  Own " 
and  the  "  Queen's  Own"  in  other  countries:  these  regiments  are 
clearly  "  the  President's  Own,"  "  Polk's  Own,"  We  have  author* 
ized  him  to  employ  fifty  thousand  volunteers,  and  he  has  called 
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upon  us  to  extend  this  authority.    We  now  propose  to  give  him 
thirty  millions  of  dollars  without  limitation  or  condition,  and  to  ■■ 
bid  him  ride  on,  conquering  and  to  (!onqucr.  for  a  year  and  a  half, 
unless  in  the  mean  time  he  shali  want  more  money  1    Once  more 
I  ask,  is  this  Democracy? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  intimated  on  another  occasion  that  I  do 
not  ^o  so  lar  as  some  of  my  friends  in  regard  to  the  propriety  or 
expediency  of  withholding  all  supplies  from  the  Executive.  While 
a  foreign  nation  is  still  in  arms  against  us,  I  would  limit  the 
suppliea  to  some  reasonable  scale  of  defence,  and  not  withliold 
them  altogether.  I  would  pay  for  all  services  of  regulars  or 
volunteers  already  contracted  for.  1  woidd  provide  ample  means 
to  prevent  our  army  from  sutTtTing,  whether  from  the  foe  or 
from  famine,  as  long  as  they  arc  in  the  field  under  constitutional 
aulhoriLy.  Heaven  forbid  that  our  gallant  troops  should  be  left 
to  perish  for  want  of  supplies  because  they  are  on  a  foreign  soil, 
while  they  are  liable  to  be  shot  down  by  the  command  of  their 
own  officers  if  they  refuse  to  remain  there !  Bat  I  cannot  regard 
it  as  consistent  with  constitutional  or  republican  principles  to 
pass  this  bill  as  it  now  stands.  Even  if  I  approved  the  war,  I 
should  regard  such  a  course  of  legislation  as  unwarrantable. 
Disapproving  it,  as  I  unequivocally  and  unqualifiedly  do,  I  am 
the  more  induced  to  interpose  these  objections  to  its  adoption. 

Sir,  this  whole  Executive  policy  of  overrunning  Mexico  to 
obtain  territorial  indemnities  for  pecuniary  claims  and  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war,  is  abhorrent  to  every  idea  of  humanity  and  of 
honor.  For  one,  I  do  not  desire  the  acquisition  of  one  inch 
of  territory  by  conquest  I  desire  to  see  no  fields  of  blood  an- 
nexed to  this  Union,  whether  the  price  of  the  treachery  by  which 
they  have  been  procured  shall  be  three  million  pieces  of  silver  or 
only  thirty!  I  want  no  more  areas  of  freedom.  Areoy  if  I  re- 
member right,  signified  threshing-floor,  in  my  old  school  diction- 
ary. We  have  bad  enough  of  these  areas,  whether  of  freedom 
or  slavery ;  and  I  trust  this  war  will  be  brought  to  a  close  with- 
out multiplying  or  extending  them. 

I  repeat  this  the  more  emphatically,  lest  my  vote  in  favor  of 
the  Three  Million  bill  should  be  misinterpreted.  Nothing  was 
further  from  my  intention,  in  giving  that  vote,  than  to  saaction 
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the  policy  of  the  Executive  in  regard  to  the  territories  of  Mexico. 
If  he  iiisists,  indeedj  on  pursuing  that  policy,  and  if  a  majority 
of  Congress  insist  on  giving  him  the  means,  I  prefer  purchase  to 
conquest;  and  had  rather  authorize  the  expenditure  of  three: 
miliiotts  to  pay  Mexico,  than  of  thirty  millions  to  whip  her. 
But  everybody  must  have  imderstood  that  the  proviso  was  a 
virtual  nullification  of  the  bill,  for  any  purpose  of  acquiring 
territory,  in  the  hands  of  a  Southern  administration. 

It  was  for  that  proviso  that  X  voted.  I  wished  to  get  the  great 
principle  which  it  embodied  fairly  on  the  ste.tute<book.  I  believe 
it  to  be  a  perfectly  constitutional  principle,  and  an  eminently 
conservative  principle. 

Sir,  those  who  undertake  to  dispute  the  constitutionality  of 
that  principle  must  rule  out  of  existence  something  more  than 
the  immortal  ordinance  of  1787.  My  honorable  friend  from 
8otith  Carolina  (Mr.  Burt)  reminded  us  the  other  day  that  Mr. 
Madison,  in  the  Federalist,  bad  cast  some  doubt  on  the  author- 
ity of  the  Confederation  Congress  to  pass  that  ordinance.  He 
did  so.  But  with  what  view,  Sir  ?  Not  to  bring  that  act  into 
discredit,  but  to  enforce  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
the  importance  of  adopting  a  new  system  of  government,  under 
which  such  acts  might  henceforth  be  rightfully  done.  This  new 
system  of  government  was  adopted.  The  Constitution  was 
established,  la  Uic  very  terms  of  that  C'onstitution  is  found'  a 
provision  recognizing  ihe  authority  of  Congress  to  prevent  the 
extension  of  slavery,  after  a  certain  nninber  of  j'-cars,  "in  the 
existing  States,"  and  to  prevent  its  introduction  into  the  territories 
immediately.  "What  rnorc ?  Dtiring  the  first  session  of  the  first 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  nnder  this  new  Constitution,  thi^^ 
same  Northwestern  ordinance,  with  its  anti-slaverv  clatise.  was 
solemnly  recognized  and  recn acted.  This  is  a  fact  never  before 
noticed,  to  my  knowledge,  and  one  to  which  I  beg  the  attention 
of  the  Ilovtse.  Here  is  the  eight li  act  of  the  lirst  session  of  the 
first  Congress.    Listen  to  the  preamble : 

"  WliPreas,  in  order  tlint  tfio  orflinanpe  of  the  United  States,  in  Congre<?s  assembled 
for  the  gOA'Crnment  of  the  tcrritor;^  northwest  of  the  rircr  Ohio,  may  continue  to  have 
fiiU  effect,  it  is  reqainte  that  oerUdn  {nroiiuons  sbonld  be  made,  so  as  to  adajpt  the  seme 
to  the  present  Constitiitioii  of  the  United  States: 
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Then  follow  a  few  formal  changes  in  regard  to  the  Governor 
and  other  officers.  The  sixth  article  of  the  ordinance  remains 
xmtouched.  Mr.  Madison  was  a  member  of  this  first  Congress, 
as  were  many  others  of  those  most  distinguished  in  framing  the 
new  Constitution.  And  this  bill  passed  both  branches  without 
objection,  and  without  any  division)  except  upon  some  immate- 
rial amendments. 

Here,  then,  wis  find  the  very  framers  of  the  Constitution  them- 
selve'i,  ill  the  first  year  of  its  adoption,  applying  the  principle  of 
the  Wilmot  proviso  to  all  the  territories  which  the  General 
Government  then  possessed,  without  compromise  as  to  latitude 
or  longitude.  These  territories  were  as  much  the  frait  of  the 
common  sacrifices,  common  toils,  and  common  blood  of  all  the 
States,  as  any  which  can  now  be  conquered  from  Mexico.  They 
were  the  joint  and  common  property  of  the  several  States.  The 
ordinance  was  unanimously  adopted  in  1787,  and  was  reenacted 
unanimously  in  1789.  Madison,  who  had  questioned  the  au- 
tbority  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  to  pass  it  origin- 
ally, voted  for  it  himself  in  the  Congress  of  the  Constitution, 
and  all  his  colleagues  from  the  slaveholding  States  voted  for  it 
with  him.  Sir,  if  the  constitutionality  of  such  an  act  can  now 
be  disputed,  1  know  not  what  principle  of  the  Constitution  can 
be  consi(l(ned  as  settled. 

I  have  said  that  I  regarded  tiiis  })rinoiple  as  eminently  ron- 
servative,  as  well  as  entirely  constitutional.  I  do  believe.  Sir, 
that  whenever  the  principle  of  this  proviso  shall  be  irrevocably^ 
established,  shall  be  considered  as  uneliangcablc  as  the  laws  of 
the  Medes  and  rersians,  ihcn,  and  not  till  then,  we  shall  have 
permanent  peace  with  other  countries,  and  tixed  boundaries  for 
our  own  country.  It  is  plain  tiiat  there  arc  two  parties  in  the 
free  States.  Both  of  them  are  opposed,  uncompromisingly  op- 
posed, as  I  hope  and  believe,  to  the  extension  of  slavery.  One 
of  them,  however,  and  that  the  party  of  the  present  Administra- 
tion, are  for  the  widest  extension  of  territory,  subject  to  the  anti- 
slavery  proviso.  Tiie  other  of  them,  and  that  the  party  to  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  belong,  are,  as  i  believe,  content  with  the- 
Union  as  it  is.  desire  no  annexation  of  new  States,  and  are 
utterly  opposed  to  the  prosecution  of  this  war  for  any  purpose 
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of  dismembering  Mexico.  Between  these  two  parties  in  the 
free  States,  the  South  holds  the  balance  of  power.  It  may 
always  hold  it  If  now,  therefore,  it  will  join  in  patting  an  end 
to  this  war,  and  in  arresting  the  march  of  conquest  upon  which 
our  armies  have  entered,  the  limits  of  the  Eepublic  as  well  as 
the  limits  of  slavery  may  be  finally  established. 

It  is  in  this  view  that  I  believe  the  principle  of  the  Wilmot 
proviso  to  be  the  great  conservative  principle  of  the  day,  and  it  is 
in  this  view  that  I  desire  to  place  it  immutably  upon  our  statute- 
book.  The  South  has  no  cause  to  be  jealous  of  such  a  move* 
ment  from  our  side  of  the  House.  The  South  should  rather 
welcome  it — the  whole  country  should  welcome  it — as  an  over- 
ture of  domestic  peace. 

Sir,  much  as  I  deplore  the  war  in  which  we  are  involved— 
deeply  as  I  regret  the  whole  policy  of  annexation — if  the  result 
of  these  measures  should  be  to  ingraft  the  policy  of  this  proviso 
permanently  and  ineradicably  upon  our  American  system,  I 
should  regard  it  as  a  blessing  cheaply  purchased.  Good  would, 
indeed,  have  been  brought  out  of  evU;  and  we  should  be  almost 
ready  to  say,  with  the  great  dramatist  of  old  England : 

"  If  after  every  tempest  comes  sach  calm, 
Let  tbe  grinds  blow  till  ^ey  hsn  wakened  death." 

Yes,  Sir,  in  that  event,  instead  of  indulging  in  any  more  jeers 
and  taunts  upon  the  lone  Star  of  Texas,  we  might  rather  hail 
it  as  the  star  of  hope,  and  promise,  and  peace,  and  might  be 
moved  to  apply  to  it  the  language  of  another  great  BngUsh  poet: 

"  E&irest  of  Stars !  last  in  Ute  Iraia  of  ni^hij 
It  better  thon  belong  not  to  the  dawn.*' 

If  we  could  at  last  lay  down  permanently  the  boundaries  of 

our  RepubUc;  if  we  could  feel  that  we  had  extinguished  forever 
the  lust  of  extended  dominion  in  the  bosoms  of  the  American 
people;  if  we  could  present  that  old  god,  Terminus,  of  whom 
we  have  heard  such  eloquent  mention  elsewhfre,  nol  with  out- 
ptretched  arm  still  pointing  to  new  territories  in  the  distance, 
bttt  with  limbs  lopped  off,  as  the  Romans  sometimes  represented 
him,  bctokemug  that  he  had  reached  bis  very  iurthest  goal;  if 
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we  coiild  be  assured  that  our  limits  were  to  be  no  farther  ad- 
vanced, either  by  purchase  or  conquest,  by  fraud  or  by  force; 
then,  then,  we  might  feel  that  we  had  taJcen  a  bond  of  fate 
for  the  perpetuation  t>f  our  Union. 

It  IS  in  this  spirit  that  I  voted  for  the  proviso  in  the  Three  Mil- 
lion bill.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  offer  the  third  proviso  to  the 
Thirty  Million  bill  before  us.  Pass;  them  both;'  cut  off,  by  one 
and  the  same  stroke,  all  idea  both  of  the  extension  of  slavery 
and  the  extension  of  teiritory;  and  we  shall  neither  need  the 
three  millions  nor  the  thirty  millions,  for  securing  peace  and 
harmony,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

I  perceive,  however,  Mi.  Chairman,  that  this  result  is  not  yet 
to  be  accomplished.  The  bill  before  us  will  become  a  law,  with- 
out proviso  or  condition  of  any  kiiid.  The  tremendous  power 
of  purse  and  sword  combined^  is  to  be  conferred  on  the  President, 
and  he  is  to  be  left  to  wield  it  upon  his  own  responsibility  for  a 
full  year  to  come.  O,  Sir,  let  him  remember  that,  though  ^it 
is  excellent  to  have  a  gianfs  strength,  it  is  tyrannous  to  use  it 
like  a  giant  I "  Let  him  remember  that,  though  we  may  relieve 
him  from  all  responsibility  to  us,  his  responsibility  to  his  country 
and  to  his  God  remains.  The  President  can  make  peace  with 
Mexico,  if  he  pleases  to  do  so.  He  has  proved  that  he  can  usurp 
authority  to  make  war ;  let  him  show  that  he  is  willing  to  em- 
ploy the  authority  constitutionally  conferred  upon  him,  to  make 
peace.  I  re  [3  eat.  Sir,  he  can  make  peace  if  he  wilL  He  can  stop 
fighting.  He  can  ag^ee  to  an  armistice.  He  can  signify  to 
Mexico  that  he  has  no  design  to  dismember  her  domain  or 
destroy  her  independence.  He  can  withdraw  bis  armies  to  the 
Bio  Grande.  Peace  would  follow  these  steps,  as  surely  as  the 
day  the  night. 

Two  occasions,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  already  occurred,  when 
the  President  might  have  put  an  end  to  this  war  with  the  high- 
est honor  to  himself  and  to  the  country.  If,  after  the  battles  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  he  had  forborne  from  all  further  in  vasion,  con- 
tented himself  with  the  triumphs  already  achieved  and  the  terri- 
tory already  acquired,  and  placed  himself  entirely  on  the  defen- 
sive, the  war  could  not  have  survived  the  summer.  If,  again, 
after  the  successful  storming  of  Monterey -~  an  exploit  which 
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will  not  suffer  by  oomparison  with  any  thing  in  the  military 
annals  of  the  world -~  he  had  taken  advantage  of  the  terms  of 
capitulation  which  the  brave  and  generous  Taylor  had  so  hu- 
manely and  so  wisely  sanctioned,  and  had  adopted  the  plan  of 
masterly  inactivity  which  that  sagacious  General  proposed,  an 
honorable  peace  might  have  been  looked  for  at  an  early  day. 
But  a  mad  spirit  of  aggression  and  conquest  was  stUl  destined  to 
prevail.  The  capitulation  was  denounced.  An  officer  was 
despatched,  posthaste,  to  disavow  and  break  up  the  armistice. 
The  brilliant  achievement  of  our  armies  was  disparaged.  Their 
noble-hearted  commander  was  not  even  named  in  the  Executive 
message.  And  a  cry  for  more  Mexican  blood  went  forth  from 
all  the  organs  of  the  Administration. 

And  now,  Sir,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  third  opportunity  is  about 
to  be  offered  for  ending  this  war  with  whatever  distinction  may 
attach  to  military  and  naval  success.  A  blow  is  about  to  be 
struck  at  Vera  Cruz.  It  can  hardly  faU  to  be  successful.  That 
far-famed  castie  will  be  surrendered  to  our  arms,  as  it  lately  was 
to  those  of  France.  All  that  gallant  troops  and  brave  tars  can 
do,  in  that  quarter,  will  be  done ;  and  victorious  wreaths  will 
once  more  adorn  the  brow  of  the  veteran  Scott 

And  why  should  not  the  war  end  here  ?  What  object  is  to 
be  gained  by  further  fighting  ?  Does  the  President  propose  to 
hold  this  castle  ?  Why,  Sir,  I  am  informed,  by  one  who  knows, 
that  even  the  Mexican  garrison,  composed  of  acclimated  men, 
to  whom  the  malaria  of  that  region  had  been  their  daily  breath 
from  in^Bincy,  were  dying  there  last  snnitner  at  the  rate  of  thirty 
men  a  day.  How  many  of  an  American  garrison  can  live 
there  ?  Does  the  President  propose  to  march  to  the  capital  of 
Mexico?  Om  nrmics  may  reach  it;  but  it  will  only  he  to 
realize  the  idea  w  liich  Dr.  Franklin  expressed  in  regard  to  the 
British  armies  in  1777,  when  they  reached  the  capital  of  Penn- 
sylvania. "  Sir  William  Howe,"  said  he,  "  has  not  taken 
Philadelphia;  it  is  Philadelphia  which  has  taken  Sir  William 
Howe." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  must  abandon  the  absurd  idea 
that  he  can  only  obtain  peace  by  conqiiering  it  The  only  con- 
quest which  is  now  needed,  in  order  to  secure  peace,  is  that 
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noblest  of  all  conquests,  in  which  fortune  has  n&  share,  a  conqnest 
over  himself;  and  would  to  Heaven  that  we  conld  vote  him 
supplies  enough  of  true  courage  and  real  patriotism  to  enable 
him  to  achieve  it!  He  has  only  to  conquer  his  own  self-will, 
his  own  pride  of  opinioni  his  own  ambition  to  associate  his 
name  with  the  acquisition  of  more  territory,  and  we  can  have 
peace  to-morrow !  Let  him  but  stop  lighting,  declare  an  armis- 
tice, and  disclaim  all  idea  of  spoliation  or  dismemberment,  and 
then,  however  we  may  continue  to  quarrel  about  the  declaration 
that "  war  exists  by  the  act  of  Meidco,'^  we  shall  all  be  able  to 
agree  that  peace  exists  by  the  act  of  the  President"  And, 
Sir,  if  he  should  live  a  thousand  years,  he  will  never  win  a 
nobler  tribute  than  this. 

Before  taking  my  seat,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  clock  warns  me 
I  shall  soon  be  obliged  to  do,  I  propose  to  make  a  few  remarks 
on  the  new  tariff  which  has  been  brought  forward  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means  to  furnish  the  sinews  of  this  war. 
I  remember  that,  some  seven  or  eight  yeare  ago,  a  paper  was 
sent  to  the  table  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  of  Massachu- 
setts, which  it  became  my  official  duty  to  announce,  and  which, 
either  from  ignorance  or  accident,  was  indorsed,  "  Remonstrance 
against  the  Annexation  of  Taxes,^^  This  mistake  has  proved  to 
hav(!  been  (iiiite  premonitoiy.  It  was  very  much  like  spelling 
lone  star,  1-o-a-n.  Loans  and  laxes  arc  the  legitimate  fruits  of 
the  great  measure  of  annexation.  We  have  had  a  loan  bill,  and 
we  now  have  a  tax  bill.  For  the  first  I  have  already  voted. 
For  the  last,  as  it  now  stands,  I  shall  not  vote  ;  and  I  desire  to 
state  some  of  the  general  views  which  govern  me  in  this  conrsc. 

T  arn  ready,  Sir,  now  and  at  all  times,  to  nnite  in  maintaining 
the  national  credit.  I  do  not  desire  to  see  Use  evils  of  an  odious 
war  multiplied  and  aggravated  by  disordered  linanccs  and  a  bank- 
rupt Treasury.  If  our  armies  are  to  be  kept  afoot,  wherever 
they  may  be,  and  in  whatever  numbers  they  may  be,  I  am  for 
having  means  enough  in  the  Treasury  for  feeding  them,  and 
clothing  them,  and  paying  them.  I  am  for  paying  them,  too 
if  possible,  not  with  depreciated  paper,  hut  in  a  sound  redeem- 
able currency.  I  desire  to  leave  the  Administration  no  apology 
or  pretence  for  su[)porting  our  troops  by  a  system,  of  pillage  and 
plunder  in  the  enemy's  country. 
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There  are  purposes  of  peace,  too,  which  require  money. 
There  are  just  debts  to  be  paid,  important  establishments  to  be 
supported,  cherished  institutions  to  be  maintained,  noble  chari- 
ties to  be  administered ;  and  the  Treasury  must  be  supplied  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  them  all. 

With  these  views  I  voted  for  the  loan  bilL  I  believed  it  to 
be  a  necessary  provision  for  sustaining  the  public  credit.  I 
believed,  and  still  believctthat  even  should  the  Admimsiration 
reconsider  and  reverse  the  rash  policy  they  have  adopted,  and 
proceed  to  prosecute  a  peace  as  vigorously  as  they  have  prose- 
cuted the  war,  the  loan  would  still  be  indispensable. 

Now,  Sir,  let  it  be  noted,  that  by  this  loan  bill  we  have  given 
the  Administration  the  precise  amount  of  pecuniary  means 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  considered  necessary.  He 
asked  for  authority  to  reissue  five  miUions  of  Treasury  notes. 
We  have  given  it  to  hinn.  He  said  that  he  should  need  author- 
ity to  borrow  twenty-three  millions  more,  in  case  no  additional 
revenue  was  raised,  but  that  if  duties  were  laid  on  tea  and 
coffee,  and  the  land  graduation  system  was  adopted,  he  should 
only  require  nineteen  millions.  We  have  given  him  the  twenty- 
three  millions.  I  moved  to  reduce  the  amount  to  nineteen,  and 
the  TTon^c  rejected  the  motion.  Yet  now  he  is  found  calling 
upon  us  lor  the  additional  revenue  besides  ;  and  the  President 
unites  with  him  in  a  fervent  appeal  to  oui  patriotism  to  lay  a 
tax  upon  tea  and  collee  ! 

The  Secretary  tell  us  that  these  duties  are  essential  to  enable 
him  to  negotiate  the  loan.  It  is  not  so.  Sir.  You  have  held  out 
such  a  tempting  bait  to  capitalists,  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
by  the  terms  of  the  loan,  that,  from  present  appearances,  it  will 
be  negotiated  cpiite  too  readily.  But,  if  it  were  not.  so,  there  is 
another  and  a  better  way  than  by  the  provisions  of  any  new  tariff 
bill,  by  wliich  its  negotiatioti  may  be  secured. 
,  It  is  one  of  the  great  beauties  of  this  system  of  loans  that  it 
appeals  to  the  confidence  of  the  jieople.  It  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  ilnanees,  which  the  volunteer  system  bears  to  the 
military  forces  of  the  country.  There  mtist  be  good  will  towards 
the  Government,  and  something  of  trust  and  confidence  in  its 
policy,  or  neithec  of  these  systems  can  be  successfuL  Gonfi- 
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dence  is  the  one  thing  needful  for  the  public  credit ;  and  this 
confidence  must  exist  in  the  right  quarter. 

The  venerable  Clallatiii  has  given  us  a  seasonable  hint  on 
these  points,  in  the  pamphlet  on  the  Oregon  question  which  he 
published  last  year.  He  tells  us  in  what  quarter,  and  by  what 
means,  the  Government  must  obtain  these  loans : 

"  There  is  as  yet  (says  he)  but  very  fitde  active  drcoIatiDg  capital  in  the  new  States  > 
theycannot  lend;  1ii^,on  the  contrary,  ynat  to  bonovmoney.  This  can  be  obtained 

in  the  jhape  of  loans  only  from  the  cnpitnli?t9  of  the  Atlantic  States.  A  recnrrence 
to  public  documents  will  sliow  that  all  tlie  loans  of  the  last  war  were  obtained  in  that 
qnarter." 

And  again : 

•'When  o«r  Government  relies  on  the  people  for  beinp:  stistalacil  in  inakinjr  '^'nr,  its 
confidence  must  be  entiiu  Tliey  most  be  told  tlic  whole  truth ;  and,  if  they  arc  really 
in  fitvor  of  the  war,  they  will  cheerfiiUy  sustun  the  Govemment  in  all  tfie  measures 
neoesaary  to  carry  It  into  effect." 

Now,  Sir,  if  the  President  desires  to  create  an  entire  confi- 
dence in  the  public  credit,  and  to  render  his  loans  easy  of  nego- 
tiation, he  must  let  the  people  of"  the  eountry  luuierstand  where 
this  war  is  to  end.  He  must  tell  them  the  whole  truth.  He 
must  disclaim  these  indefinite  ideas  of  national  aggrandizement. 
He  must  abandon  tiie  purpose  of  dismembering  Mexico.  He 
miist  dissipate  that  daik  dond  of  disunion,  which  is  seen  hover- 
ing over  us  as  often  as  we  agitate  the  question  of  an  extension 
of  territory.  He  must  give  assurance  that  peace  is  to  be  restored 
and  the  Union  preserved;  and  he  can  then  have  all  the  money 
which  may  be  wanted  at  a  moment's  warning.  This,  Sir,  is  the 
way,  and  this  the  only  way,  of  creating  real  confidence  in  the 
right  quarter. 

But  if  it  were  true,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  additional  taxes  were 
necessary  at  this  moment  to  sustain  the  public  credit,  this  little 
bill,  which  has  been  reported  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  would  do  little  or  nothing  toward  such  an  end.  Why, 
there  is  something  almost  ridiculous  in  the  introduction  of  such 
a  bill  for  such  an  emergency  as  the  present.  Here  we  are,  with 
a  public  debt  of  fifty  mUlions  already  created,  and  with  an 
annual  expenditure  of  more  than  fifty  millions  ahready  author- 
ized, and  how  do  we  propose  to  provide  for  it?   We  call  upon 
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the  Secretary  for  his  grand  projeiy  and  what  does  he  present  to 
us  ?  A  few  additional  duties  on  a  little  iron  and  ooal  and  sugar 
and  on  two  descriptions  of  cottons,  twenty  per  cent  on  tea  and 
coffee,  and  a  graduation  of  the  price  of  the  public  lands!  I  am 
wrong,  Sir.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  disclaims  recom- 
mending the  duties  on  iron,  and  coal,  and  sugar,  and  cottons. 
I  am  not  surprised  at  it  either;  for  the  whole  yield  of  them  all 
would  be  too  insignificant  to  be  worthy  even  of  his  attention. 
From  the  best  accounts  I  can  get,  the  duties  on  one  description 
of  cottons  would  yield  absolutely  nothing,  as  none  of  them  are 
imported.  The  Secretary  has  been  loud  in  his  complaints  about 
minimums.  Sir,  this  whole  bill  is  a  minimum,  and  a  friend  near 
me  well  suggests  that  it  is  worthy  of  a  minimum  Administra- 
tion. Certainly,  it  is  the  very  smallest  bill  that  was  ever  reported 
in  any  country  to  meet  so  great  an  exigency.  Three  millions  a 
year  is  the  largest  estimate  which  anybody  can  make  of  the  rev- 
enue which  will  be  derived  from  it ;  it  will  probably  not  exceed 
two  millions  and  a  half.  Seriously,  Mr.  Chairman,  such  a  bill, 
in  my  judgment,  is  more  likely  to  injure  the  public  credit  than 
to  sustain  it  If  we  do  any  thing  at  this  moment,  we  should  do 
enough  to  impress  cap^^talists  with  the  idea  that  we  are  not 
afraid  to  tax.  We  should  go  for  raising  eight  or  ten  millions 
more  revenue  at  the  least.  With  specific  duties,  and  proper 
discriminations,  we  might  easily  accomplish  that  result.  And 
until  specific  duties  and  proper  discriminations  are  reestablished, 
we  shall  have  no  sound,  productive,  permanent  revenue  system* 
The  Secretary  is  indeed  pluming  himself  greatly  on  the  opera- 
tion of  his  new  tariff.  Undoubtedly,  Sir,  it  has  thus  far  yielded 
somewhat  more  than  was  anticipated.  But  one  swallow  does 
not  make  a  summer.  One  month's  operation  is  no  test  of  a 
tarlir.  Nor  is  this  a  moment  when  anv  fair  caleularion  can  be 
made  of  its  real  results.  There  are  too  manv  disturbiiiij  eauses. 
There  is  a  war  on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  and  a  famine  on  the 
other;  no  potatoes  in  Ireland  ;  short  grain  crops  all  over  Europe j 
a  second  short  cotton  crop  in  our  Southern  States.  A  general 
derangement  of  commerce  and  currency  has  ensued,  which 
happens  to  enure  greatly  to  our  benefit.  You  might  as  well 
judge  of  the  ordinary  height  of  the  waves  by  the  tossiugs  and 
61* 
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heavings  of  an  equinoctial  gale,  as  of  the  legitimate  tendencies 
of  the  new  taritl  during  such  a  financial  storm  as  now  .surrounds 
n?.  Mr.  Walker  should  employ  Mr.  Espy  to  make  bis  caicula- 
tioas  for  the  present  year. 

Sir,  I  have  no  coniidence  in  this  new  system.  The  people 
have  no  confidence  in  it.  It  is  based  upon  false  princi))les.  It 
defies  all  experience.  It  abandons  all  protection  of  our  own  labor  j 
and,  sooner  or  later,  it  will  })rove  to  be  utterly  insullleient  as  a 
revenue  measure.  For  one,  therefore,  I  am  not  ibr  pro]:)ping  it  up 
by  any  such  little  bill  as  is  now  submitted  to  us.  I  am  not  for 
eking  out  the  insutrieieneies  of  a  horizontal  tarilT  by  taxes  uj)on 
tea  and  coifee.  I  am  not  for  supplying  means  for  an  unjust  war 
upon  a  foreign  nation,  by  an  unjust  war  upon  our  domestic 
industry,  I  go  rather,  Sir,  for  the  things  which  make  for  peace, 
and  the  things  by  which  we  may  build  up  one  another. 


NOTE. 


VOTE  IN  THB  HOTXSB  OF  BBPXESENTATIYES  OX  MR.  'nTD^THBOP'S  PBOYISO, 

TUBSDAY,  FBBRUARY  S3. 

The  fbUowing  Ftoviso,  moved  by  Mr.  Winthrop  to  be  added  to  the  bill  appro- 
priating money  ibr  defhtying  the  expenses  of  the  forces  engaged  in  the  present 
war  and  of  1hi6  anny  generally,  being  under  consideration,  namely : 

"  Prmidtdt  ^srOwr^  Tkat  these  appropriations  are  made  with  no  view  of  sanction- 
ing any  prosecution  of  the  existing  war  with  Mexico  for  the  acquisition  of  territory  to 
form  new  States  to  be  added  to  the  Union,  or  for  the  dbmembermcnt  in  any  way  of 
the  Republic  of  Mexico :  ** 

the  question  on  agredng  thereto  was  taken  by  yeas  and  nays  and  decided 
asfijliows: — 

Ybas. — Messrs.  Altln-tt,  Arnold,  jbLmuu,  Barringer,  Bell,  iiiunchard, Mil- 
ton Brown,  Baflingiun,  AVllliam  TV.  Campbell,  Carroll,  John  G.  Chapman, 
Cocke,  CoUamer,  Oanston,  Crozier,  Barragh,  Delano,  IKxon,  Dockery,  John 
H.  Ewing,  Edwin  H.  Ewing,  Foot,  Gentry,  Giddings,  Graliam,  Grider,  Grin- 
nell,  Hair,  Hampton,  Harper,  Henry,  IJiiriarrl.  Eltas  B.  Holmes,  John  W.  IIoiik- 
ton,  Samuel  i>.  liubbard,  Hudson,  Washington  Hunt,  Joseph  R.  Iiigersoll, 
Pani&l  1^.  King,  Thomas  B.  lung,  Lewis,  McGaugbey,  McIIenry,  McHvalne, 
Marsh,  Miller,  Mbseley,  Pendleton,  Pollock,  Ramsey,  Bipley,  Jutius  Bockwell, 
John  A.  Bockwell,  Boot,  Bunk,  Schenck,  Seaman,  Severance,  Tniman  Smith, 
Albert  Smith,  Caleb  B.  Smith,  Stephens,  Strolmi,  TLilx>deaux,  Thomasson, 
Benjamm  Thompson.  Tildon,  Toombs,  Trumbo,  Vance,  Vinton,  White,  Win- 
throp, VVoodruii,  Wright,  Young.  —  76. 

Nats. — Mesans.  Stephen  Adams,  Atkinson,  Bedinger,  Benton,  Biggs,*  James 
Black,  James  A.  Black,  Bowdon,  Bowlin,  Boyd,  Brinkerhoff,  Brockenbrough, 
Brodhead,  Wm.  G.  Brown,  Bort,  C,i(li(  ait,  Augustus  A.  Chapman,  llcuben 
Chapman,  Chase,  Chipman,  Clarke,  Coljli.  Cullin,  Cotti'cll-  Ciilhun,  Cummins, 
Cumiiii^^Luiii,  De  Mott,  T)Illin;_']i.nm,  Dobbin,  Douglass,  Dromgoofc-.  Dnidap, 
Edsall,  EUet,  Ellsworth,  Erdnian,  i'aran,  i'icklin,  Fostei',  Fries,  <iar\  iii.  (iiles, 
Goodyear,  Gkicdon,  GiOTer,  Hamlin,  Hormanson,  Hastings,  Ilcuiey,  Huge,  Hop- 
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kins,  Hough,  George  S.  Hbuston,  Edmund  W.  Hubard,  Hungerfbrd,  James  B. 

Hunt,  Hunter,  Charle?  J.  Ing^orsoll,  JenkiiT?,  .Tames  H.  Jo^m^fon.  Joseph  John- 
SKMi  Attdrew  Johnson,  George  W.  Jones,  Sealwrn  Jones,  IvaulVman,  Kennedy, 
Freaton  Kuig^  Lawrence,  Lcaket  Leffler,  La  Sere,  Ligon,  Long,  Lumpkin, 
Maday,  McGlean,  McClelland,  McClemand,  McCrate,  McDaniel,  Jose^  J. 
McBoweD,  James  McDowell,  McKay,  John  P.  Martin,  Barclay  Martin,  Morrig, 
Moulton,  Xewton,  Niven,  ^on-is,  Owen,  Parrish,  Payne,  Perry,  Phelps,  Pills- 
bury.  Reid,  Rclfc.  Rittcr,  Roberts,  Rns«oll,  Sawtellc,  Sawyer,  Scammon,  8cd- 
don,  Alexaader  D.  Sy'um,  Simpon,  Thomas  bmidi,  Robert  Smith,  Stanton, 
Starkweather,  St  John,  James  Thompaon,  Jacob  Thompson,  Thurman,  TLbbatts, 
Towns,  Tredway,  WentworUi,  Wick,  Williams,  Wilmot,  Woodward,  Yost. — 124. 


ADDKESS  ON  TAKING  TUK  CHAIR  AS  SPEAKER 


AQDHBeS  I>£Liy£K£I>       THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPKESKXTATIVJSS  OF  TBX  UKXTED 

STAT£S,  J>KGliUBSI&  <^  1847. 


GSKTUIMBH  OF  TRB  HOUSS  OP  BBPUMEXtTATIYBS  OV  TBB  UinTXn  StATM, — 

I  AM  deeply  sensible  of  the  honor  which  you  have  conferred 
upon  me  by  the  vote  which  has  jnst  been  announced,  and  I  pray 
leave  to  express  my  gratelul  acknowledgments  to  those  wlio  have 
thought  me  worthy  of  so  distinguished  a  mark  of  their  confi- 
dence. 

"When  I  remember  by  whom  this  chair  has  been  filled  in  oihcr 
years,  and,  still  more,  when  I  reflect  on  the  constitutional  cha- 
racter of  the  body  before  me,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  you  have 
assigned  me  a  position  worthy  of  any  man's  ambition,  and  far 
above  the  rightful  reach  of  my  own. 

I  approach  the  discharge  of  its  duties  with  a  profound  impres* 
sion  at  once  of  their  dignity  and  of  theur  difHcnlty. 

Seven  years  of  service  as  a  member  of  this  branch  of  the 
National  Legislature  have  more  than  sufficed  to  teach  me,  that 
this  is  no  place  of  mere  formal  routine  or  ceremonious  repose. 
Severe  labors,  perplexing  cares,  trying'  responsibilities,  await  any 
one  who  is  called  to  it,  even  under  the  most  auspicious  and  favor- 
able curcumstances.  How,  then,  can  I  help  trembling  at  the  task 
which  you  have  imposed  upon  me,  in  the  existing  condition  of 
this  House  and  of  the  country  ? 

In  a  time  of  war,  in  a  time  of  high  political  excitement,  in  a 
time  of  momentous  national  controversy,  I  see  before  me  the 
Eepresentatives  of  the  People  almost  equally  divided,  not  merely 
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as  tlie  voles  of  this  morning  have  already  indicatecJ,  m  their  pre- 
ference for  persons,  bnt  in  opinion  and  in  principle,  on  many  of 
the  inoHt  important  questions  ou  which  they  have  assembled  to 
deliberate. 

May  I  not  rea.suiiably  claim,  in  advance,  from  yon  all,  some- 
thing more  than  an  ordinary  measure  of  forbearance  and  indulg- 
ence, for  whatever  of  inability  T  may  manifest  in  meeting  the 
exigencies  and  embarrassments  which  J  cannot  hope  to  escape? 
And  may  I  not  reasonably  implore,  with  something  more  than 
common  fervency,  upon  your  labors  and  ujion  my  own,  the  bless- 
ing of  that  Almighty  Power,  whose  recorded  attribute  it  is  that 
*'  He  maketh  men  to  be  of  one  mind  in  a  house?" 

Let  us  enter,  gentlemen,  upon  our  work  of  legislation  with  a 
solemn  sense  of  our  responsibility  to  God  and  to  our  country. 
However  we  may  be  divided  on  questions  of  immediate  policy, 
we  are  united  by  the  closest  ties  of  permanent  interest  and  per- 
manent obligation.  We  are  the  representatives  of  twenty  mil- 
lions of  people,  bound  together  by  common  laws  and  a  common 
liberty.  A  common  flag  floats  daily  over  us,  on  which  there  is 
not  one  of  us  who  would  see  a  stain  rest,  and  from  which  there 
is  not  one  of  us  who  would  see  a  star  struck.  And  we  have  a 
common  Constitution,  to  which  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  which 
it  will  be  my  first  duty  to  administer  to  you,  will  be  only,  I  am 
persuaded,  the  formal  expression  of  those  sentiments  of  devotion 
which  are  ahready  cherished  In  all  our  hearts. 

There  may  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  powers  which 
this  Constitution  confers  upon  us ;  but  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  created  are  inscribed  upon  its  face,  in  language  which  can- 
not be  misunderstood.  It  was  ordained  and  established  ^  to  form 
a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquil- 
lity, provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare, and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
posterity." 

Union,  justice,  domestic  tranquillity,  the  common  defence,  the 
general  welfare,  and  the  security  of  liberty  for  us  and  for  those 
who  shall  come  after  us,  are  thus  the  great  objects  for  which  we 
are  to  exercise  whatever  powers  have  been  intrusted  to  us.  And 
I  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  there  have  been  few  periods  in 
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oar  national  history,  when  the  eyes  of  the  whole  people  have 
been  turned  more  intently  and  more  anxionsly  towards  the  Capi- 
tol, than  they  are  at  this  moment,  to  see  what  is  to  be  done,  here 
and  now,  for  the  vindication  and  promotion  of  these  lofty  ends. 

Iiet  us  resolve,  then,  that  those  eyes  shall  at  least  witness  on 
our  part,  duties  discharged  with  diligence,  deliberations  conducted 
with  dignity,  and  efforts  honestly  and  earnestly  made  for  the 
peace,  prosperity,  and  honor  of  the  country. 

I  shsdl  esteem  it  the  highest  privilege  of  my  public  life,  if  I 
shall  be  permitted  to  conti  ibute  any  thing  to  these  results,  by  a 
faithful  and  impartial  administration  of  the  office  which  I  have 
now  accepted* 


NOTE. 


Thk  following  correspondence  belongs  to  the  history  of  the  eleoiioii  of 
Speaker,  at  ihe  opening  of  the  SOth  Congress. 

Ikeend>er  5, 1847. 

Deab  Sib  :  It  "would  give  me  pleaanre  to  ud,  by  mj  TOte^  in  placing  joa  in 
the  Chair  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatiyes.  But  I  hare  no  personal  hopes  or 

feai^  to  dictate  my  course  in  the  matter,  and  the  great  consideration  for  me 
must  be  that  of  the  policy  which  the  Speaker  irill  impress  on  the  action  of  the 

House. 

Not  to  trouble  you.  with  suggestions  as  to  subordinate  points,  there  are  $ome 
leadmg  questions  on  which  it  may  be  presumed  (hat  you  have  a  settled  purpose. 
May  I  respectfully  inquire,  whejdier,  if  elected  Speaker,  it  is  your  intention, — 

So  to  constitute  the  Committees  of  Foreign  Eelationa  and  of  Ways  and 
Means  as  to  arrc«t  tlio  pxistini^  wnr  ? 

So  to  constitute  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciiwy,  as  to  lavor  the  repeal  of  the 
law  of  February  12, 1793,  which  denies  trial  by  jury  to  persons  charged  with 
being  slaves ;  to  ^ve  a  fair  and  favorable  conaderation  to  the  question  of  the 
repeal  of  those  Acts  of  Congress  which  now  sustain  slavery  in  this  District;  and 
to  further  such  measures  as  may  be  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  remedy  the 
grievances  of  wliieh  ^fas^ach^isette  complains  at  the  hands  of  Sontik  Carolina,  in 
respect  to  iU-ireatmcnt  of  her  citizens  ? 

I  should  feel  much  obliged  to  you  for  a  reply  at  your  early  convenience,  and 
I  should  be  happy  to  be  permitted  to  oommonicate  it,  or  its  substance,  to  some 
gentlemen  who  entertain  amilar  views  to  mine,  on  this  class  of  questions. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  with  great  personal  esteem,  your  friend  nnfl  '^r^rvant, 

Joim  G.  f  ALF&BY. 


WAfiHXNOTOK,  CoLBMAM'S  HoTBL, 
Jkcemher  6, 1847. 

Dbab  Sib  :  Your  letter  of  to-day  has  this  moment  been  handed  to  me. 

I  am  greatiy  obliged  by  the  disposition  you  express  "  to  aid  in  placing  me  in 
the  Chair  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives.**  But  I  must  be  peifectly  candid  in 
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saying  to  yow,  that  if  I  am  to  occupy  that  Oiaii',  I  must  go  into  it  without  pledges 
of  any  sort. 

I  have  not  sought  the  place.  I  have  solicited  no  man's  vote.  At  a  meetiiig 
of  liie  Whig  membexs  of  the  House  last  evening,  (at  vrhich,  however,  I  believe 
you  were  not  present,)  I  wns  irinnally  nominated  as  the  Whig  candidate  for 

Speaker,  nnfl  T  have  accepted  tin  rioiiiinatlon. 

But  1  have  uniformly  said  to  all  who  have  ini|iiiri>d  of  me,  that  my  policy  iu 
organizing  tiie  House  must  he  sought  for  in  my  general  conduct  and  character 
as  a  public  man. 

T  have  been  fo?  ^ven  years  a  memlx^.r  of  Congress  ftom  our  common  State  of 

MassaohnppttF.  My  voto=?  are  on  record.  ]\ly  speocbes  fti'O  in  print,  Tf  they 
have  not  been  such  a*i  to  iuspiro  confidence  in  my  course,  nothing  that  1  could 
get  up  for  the  occasion,  in  tiie  shape  of  pledges  or  declarations  of  purpose,  ought 

to  do  80. 

Still  less  could  I  feel  it  conastent  mih.  my  own  honoor,  after  having  received 

and  accepted  a  general  nomination,  and  just  on  the  eve  of  the  election,  to  frame 
answers  to  sijccific  questions,  like  tho«r  whii  li  you  have  proposed,  to  be  shown 
to  a  few  gendemen,  as  you  suggest,  and  to  be  withheld  from  the  great  Lociy  of 
the  Whigs. 

Deeply,  flierefore,  as  I  should  regret  to  lose  the  distinction  -which  the  Whigs 
in  Congress  ha\  c  o!Tcred  to  me,  and  through  me  to  New  England,  for  want  of 

the  aid  of  a  Massu  husftt^  voto.  I  must  yet  roepcftfully  decline  any  more  direct 
reply  to  the  interrogatories  wliich  your  letter  contains. 

I  remaiu,  with  every  sentiment  of  personal  esteem, 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

BOBEBT  G.  WiNTHBOP. 

Hon,  J,  G.  Paljrejff  Ifc^c, 
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THE  DEATH  OF  JOHN  OUINCY  ADAMS 


ANWOUNCEMEXT  OF  TUK  DEATH  OF  EX-PKKijIDENT  ADAMS  TO  THE  UOUSS 
OF  ilEniESEXXATIYES  OF  TH£  U2iIT£D  FKBEUABY  iM>  1846. 


GbNTLBUEK  of  THB  HotTBR  of  KsPKBSXaiTATTTIS!!  OF  TKK  VmTXD  STATRi,— 

It  hns  been  ihought  fit  that  the  Ciiair  should  announce  offi* 
cially  to  the  House,  an  event  already  known  to  the  members 
individually,  and  which  has  filled  all  our  hearts  with  sadness. 

A  seat  on  this  floor  lias  been  vacated,  towards  which  all  eyes 
have  been  accustomed  to  turn  with  no  common  interest. 

A  voice  has  been  Imslied  forever  in  tliis  Hall,  to  which  all  ears 
have  been  wont  to  listen  with  profound  reverence. 

A  venerable  form  has  faded  from  our  sight,  around  which  we 
have  daily  clustered  with  an  afi'ectionate  regard. 

A  name  has  been  stricken  from  the  roll  of  the  living  states- 
men of  our  land,  which  has  been  associated,  for  more  than  half 
a  century,  with  the  highest  civil  service,  and  the  loftiest  civil  re- 
nown. 

On  Monday,  the  21si  instant,  John  Quincy  Adams  sunk  in 
his  seat,  in  presence  of  us  all,  owing  to  a  sudden  illness,  from 
which  he  never  recovered ;  and  he  died,  in  the  Speaker's  room, 
at  a  quarter  past  seven  o'clock  laat  evening,  with  the  officers  of 
the  House  and  the  delegation  of  his  own  Massachusetts  around 
him. 

Whatever  advanced  age,  long  experience,  great  ability,  vast 
learning,  accumulated  public  honors,  a  spotless  private  charac- 
ter, and  a  firm  religious  faith,  could  do,  to  render  any  one  an 
object  of  interest,  respect,  and  admiration,  they  had  done  for 
this  distinguished  person ;  and  interest,  respect,  and  admiration 
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are  but  feeble  terms  to  express  the  feelings,  with  which  the 
members  of  this  House  and  the  People  of  this  country  have  long 
regarded  him. 

After  a  life  of  eighty  years,  devoted  from  its  earliest  maturity 
to  the  public  service,  he  has  at  length  gone  to  his  rest  He  has 
been  privileged  to  die  at  his  post;  to  fall  while  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties ;  to  exphre  beneath  the  roof  of  the  Capitol ;  and 
i6  have  his  last  scene  associated  forever,  in  history,  with  the 
birthday  of  that  illustrious  Patriot,  whose  just  discernment 
brought  him  first  into  the  service  of  bis  country. 

The  dose  of  such  a  life,  under  such  circumstances,  is  not  an 
event  for  unmingled  emotions.  We  cannot  find  it  in  our  hearts 
to  regret,  that  he  has  died  as  he  has  died.  He  himself  could 
have  desired  no  other  end.  ^*  This  is  the  end  of  earth,''  were 
bis  last  words,  uttered  on  the  day  on  which  he  fell.  But  we 
might  almost  hear  him  exclaiming,  as  he  left  us^in  a  language 
hardly  less  familiar  to  him  than  his  native  tongue  —  ^Hoc  est^ 
mmrmii  magis  felidter  de  vUn  migrare^  qmm  mori.^* 

It  is  for  others  to  suggest  what  honors  shall  be  paid  to  his 
memory.  No  acts  of  ours  are  necessary  to  his  fame.  But  it 
may  be  due  to  ourselves  and  to  the  counf  iy,  th;it  the  national 
sense  of  his  character  and  services  should  be  fitly  commemo- 
rated. 


HORTICULTURE 


A.  SPEECH  AT  THE  FESTH'-Ai:,  OF  THE  3f ASSACnnsKTTS  irORTTCTTLTUBAL 
80GI£X¥  m  FJimtVIL  HALL,  BOSTON,  g£ri£MB£»  SS,  1848. 


[In  reply  to  the  foUowin^^  toast,  proposed  by  the  Hon.  Marshall  F.  Wilder,  Fresi- 
dent  of  tbe  Sodely,— *•  Windtrop^  tJicJirst  Govcrwir  of  Massachisctts — The  good  stock 
-nliich  he  planted  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  bean  fruit  in  this  generation  which 

speaki  for  i^elf."] 

I  WISH  that  it  conld  speak  for  itself,  Mr*  President!  Most 
heartily  do  I  wish  that  the  fruit  of  that  old  stock  to  which  you 
have  so  kindly  alluded,  could  speak  for  itself  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  this  occasion, — could  find  language  for  the  senti- 
ments with  which  a  scene  like  this  has  filled  all  our  hearts.  It 
1^  ?o  long,  however,  ?incc  T  was  at  liberty  to  speak  fdr  myself,'-— 
I  have  so  long,  of  late,  been  a  doomed  listener  to  the  jiol  always 
very  inspiring  speeches  of  others, — that  I  am  almost  aliraid  that 
my  faculty,  if  I  ever  had  any,  has  flown.  But  with  whatever 
words  I  can  find,  I  desire  to  ofTcr  my  congratulations  to  this 
Society,  on  the  eminent  success  of  the  exhibition  which  is  now 
bronirht  to  a  close. 

1  think  yoiT  wlW  agree  with  niP.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  a 
richer  display  ol'  hortieultura!  products  has  rarely  been  witnessed 
by  any  of  us.  I  have  had  a  reeent  opportunity  of  seeing  some 
of  the  horticultural  exhibiiions  of  other  climes.  It  h  hardly 
more  than  a  twelvemonth,  ?inee  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be 
present  at  more  than  one  of  the  famous  flower-shows  of  London 
audits  vicinity.  T  know  not  what  hidden  beauties  might  have 
revealed  themselves  on  thet,c  occasions  to  a  more  scientific  eye, 
—  what  prodigies  of  art  might  have  been  discovered  by  those 
who  knew  how  to  look  for  tliem. —  I  can  only  speak  of  the 
impressions  produced  on  a  superiiciai  observer.   I  saw  there 
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magnificent  collections  of  plants,  snch  as  I  nerer  saw  before, 
such  as  I  have  never  seen  since.  Not  a  few  of  them  were 
pointed  out  to  me  as  original  prodncte  of  our  own  soil ;  but  I 
confess  that  they  had  been  so  improved  by  cultivation,  that  it 
must  have  required  a  very  practbed  eye,  or  an  exceedingly  pa- 
triotic pair  of  spectacles,  to  .  have  emboldened  any  one  to  claim 
them  as  Native  American  productions.  But  as  to  fruits,  I  saw 
no  exhibition  of  them  anywhere,  which  for  varieiy,  perfection, 
or  profusion,  could  be  compared  with  what  we  have  seen  in  this 
Hal],  during  the  last  two  or  three  days. 

Certainly,  Mr.  President,  we  have  never  beheld  the  like  in 
these  parts  before.  A  few  years  ago,  we  all  remember  that  a 
little  room  in  Tremont  street  was  all  too  wide  for  your  annual 
shows.  But  you  have  gone  on  so  rapidly,  adding  triumph  to 
triumph^ at  one  moment  producing  a  new  apple,  at  another  a 
few  more  pears,  at  a  third  <*a  little  more  grape"— that  your 
own  spacious  Horticultural  rooms  have  now  become  too  small, 
and  old  Faneuil  Hall  itself  can  hardly  stretch  its  arms  wide 
enough,  to  embrace  all  the  spoib  of  your  victories  I 

And  what  shall  I  say  of  the  festival  by  which  your  exhibition 
is  now  closed  and  crowned  ?  Who  does  not  feel  it  a  privilege  to 
be  here?  Which  one  of  us,  especially,  that  has  been  accustomed 
to  associate  meetings  in  this  place  only  with  subjects  of  political 
contention  and  party  strife,  can  fail  to  appreciate  the  harmony 
and  heamy  of  the  scene  before  him?  Never,  surely,  was  there 
combined  a  greater  variety  of  delightful  <arcumstances.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  decide  for  which  of  onr  senses  you  have  provided 
the  most  luxurious  repast  Fruit,  flowers,  music,  fair  faces, 
sparkling  eyes,  wit,  eloquence,  and  poetry,  have  all  conspired  to 
lend  their  peculiar  enchantment  to  the  hour. 

But  it  would  be  doing  great  injustice  to  your  Association,  to 
estimate  its  claims  upon  the  consideration  and  gratitude  of  tlie 
community,  by  the  m&te  success  of  its  exhibitions  or  the  brilliancy 
of  its  festivals.  We  owe  them  a  far  deeper  debt  for  their  intlucnce 
in  disseminating  a  taste  for  one  of  the  purest  and  most  r(? fined 
pleasures  of  life,  and  for  their  exertions  in  dift'using  the  know- 
ledge of  an  art  so  eminentiy  calculated  to  elevate  the  moral 
character  of  society. 
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Horticulture,  indeed,  docs  littie  to  supply  the  pbysical  wants 
of  man.  The  great  crops  and  harvests  by  which  the  world  is  fed, 
axe  the  products  of  a  sterner  treatment  of  the  soil,—- ever-honored 
Agriculture,  always  the  first  of  arts.  But  man  does  not  live  by 

bread  alone.*'    There  is  food  for  the  soul,  the  xnind^  the  heart, 

no  less  essential  to  his  trac  subsistence,  and  required  not  merely 
by  the  edneated  and  refined,  Init  by  all  who  have  souls,  minds,  or 
hearts  within  them.  And  whence  can  the  toiling  millions  of  our 
race  obtain  a  more  abundant  or  a  more  wholesome  supply  ot 
this  food,  than  from  tlie  beauties  of  nature  as  developed  at  their 
own  doors,  and  by  their  own  hands,  by  the  exquisite  processes 
of  horticulture  ? 

It  has  been  said  that  an  undevout  astronomer  is  mad.  But 
we  need  not  look  up  to  the  skies  for  incentives  to  devotion.  We 
need  not  employ  telescopes  to  liud  evidences  of  Beneiicence. 
There  are 

"  Stfir?  of  the  morning,  dew-drops,  which  tlic  Son 
InipoLuIs  on  ever/  leaf  and  ovei"y  flower," 

whose  lessons  are  legible  to  the  unassisted  eye.  The  flowers,  them- 
selves, with  theur  gorgeous  hues  and  inimitable  odors,  and  which 
seem,  in  the  economy  of  nature,  to  have  no  other  object  but  to 
minister  to  the  gratification  and  delight  of  man,  —  who  can 
resist  their  quiet  teachings?  What  companions  are  they  to 
those  who  will  only  take  them  into  company,  and  cherish  tiieir 
society,  and  listen  to  theur  channing  voices!  Who  ever  parts 
from  them  without  pain,  that  has  once  experienced  their  dis- 
interested and  delightful  friendship  ? 

I  know  not  in  the  whole  range  of  ancient  or  modern  poetry,  a 
strain  more  touching  or  more  true  to  nature,  than  that  in  which 
the  gi-eat  English  bard  has  presented  Eve  bidding  farewell  to  her 
flowers; — 

O  flowei-s, 

That  never  will  in  oflier  dimate  grow, 

My  early  Tisitittioii,  ;uid  ray  last 

At  even,  whicli  I  \ii\'d  nn  \vit?i  fi'iidcr  Tmnd 

J^tom  the  fii'St  opening  bad,  and  gave  ye  mimes  I 

Who  now  flhall  rear  ye  to  the  son,  or  rank 

Tour  tribes,  and  water  ih>m  the  anxbroeial  Ibont?" 

We  know  not  what  were  those  flowers,  that  never  could  in 
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other  dimate  grow.  We  nray  laiow  hereafter.  But  such  as  we 
have,  there  are  daughters  of  Eve  here  present,  T  doubt  not,  with 
whom,  to  be  deprived  of  them,  would  weliuigh  partake  of  the 
biticrnoss  of  a  i'aradisc  lost. 

But  let  me  hasten  to  relieve  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  from 
the  too  ^^oMibre,  if  not  too  fientirnental,  strain  into  whicli  1  have 
been  betrayed.  My  reverend  friends  who  have  preceded  ine 
will  already  have  regarded  me  as  poaching  on  their  premises. 
Let  me  add  but  a  single  other  idea,  as  the  subject  of  the  senti- 
ment which  I  shall  offer  in  conclusion. 

We  are  accustomed  to  designate  certain  arts  as  the  Fine  Arts, 
and  I  would  be  the  last  to  disparage  their  claim  to  this  distin- 
guished title.  They  famish  to  our.  halls  of  state  and  to  the 
mansions  of  the  wealthy,  paintings  and  sculpture  which  cannot 
be  too  highly  prized.  But  Horticulture,  in  its  most  comprehen- 
sive sense,  is  emphatically  the  Fine  Art  of  common  life.  It  is 
eminently  a  Republican  Fine  Art.  It  distributes  its  productions 
with  equal  hand  to  the  rich  and  the  poor.  Its  implements  may 
be  wielded  by  every  arm,  and  its  results  appreciated  by  every 
eye.  It  decorates  the  dwelling  of  the  humblest  laborer  with 
undoubted  originals,  by  the  oldest  masters,  and  places  within  his 
daily  view,  fruit-pieces  and  flower-pieces,  such  as  Van  Huysura 
never  painted,  and  landscapes  such  as  Poussin  could  only  copy. 
Xiet  me  say,  then,  — 

BarttaHlure—lis  heat  EzMbitions  are  in  tho  village  garden  and  the  cottage  xria- 
dov  y  and  It.  lest  festivals  in  tbe  humMe  homes  vMch  it  adoma,  and  in  the  homble 
hearts  which  it  refines  and  elevates. 
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A  SPEECH  MADE  AT  A  COMPLmEJTTAKT  TilNXEU  (UVKN  BY  CTTI7KN8  OF 
WAJ^UiNOI'OX  XO  i^£MJIKB8  OH"  THK  XHlBTIETil  CO>UXiE!s5,  DKCE^IUl^il  20, 

1848. 


Pn  reply  to  the  foUowins;  toast,  propMcd  by  tlie  Honorable  W.  W.  Seaton,  Mayor 
of  ihe  Chy.  —  '-Th''  Tlurf^fl^  ^W/ms;  Honor  and  hormoiiy  to  its  couiuelB } — happi- 
ness and  prospeii;\'  to  its  uicmLciij.'  J 

I  ABE  greatly  honored,  Mr.  Mayor  and  Grenflemeny  in  being 

(Killed  on  to  respond,  in  the  presence  of  so  many  older  and  abler 
pnblic  servants,  to  the  sentiment  ju-t  proposed.  I  thank  you, 
personally,  for  tiie  privilege  of  participating  in  these  agreeable 
festivities;  and  I  thank  you,  ofliciaUy, for  the  compliment  which 
you  have  offered  to  the  two  branches  of  the  National  Legislature. 
I  am  sincerely  glad  that  this  thirtieth  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  however  distinguished  or  undistinguished  it  may  have 
been  in  other  respects,  has  been  prompted  to  do  so  much  that  is 
liberal  and  acceptable  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  You  are 
very  little  indebted  for  these  appropriations  to  one,  who,  nnder 
all  ordinary  circumstfinrei?  of  legislation,  is  deprived  both  of  voice 
and  vote;  but  I  can  truly  s^ay  tlrat  there  arc  no  appropriations  to 
wiiich  I  have  allixcd  that  attesting  signature,  wlilch  is  ail  that  18 
left  to  nte,  witli  a  iroer  salisfaclion. 

I  do  not  know,  however,  that  members  of  Congress  are  entitled 
to  any  very  high  commendation  for  their  liberality  to  tliis  District. 
It  if?  a  liberality  which  c  osts  them  nothing.  They  can  atlbrd  to 
be  generous  —  they  can  certainly  afford  to  be  just  —  with  otiicr 
ppopie's  money;  and  more  especially  when  it  comes  to  them  in 
iiuch  ample  streams  as  now,  under  the  auspices  of  the  honorable 
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Secretary  at  your  aide,  (Hon.  B.  J.  Walker.)  They  have^  more- 
over) the  strongest  personal  interest  in  promoting  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  this  partictdar  part  of  the  District.  The  presence 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  IVGssoiiri  (Mr.  Benton)  reminds 
us,  that  to  many  of  them  this  city  is  their  home  for  no  inconsider^ 
able  part  of  their  lives.  And  many  more  of  them,  we  know, 
would  be  glad  to  make  it  their  home  for  a  much  longer  period 
than  llicy  do^  if  they  could  only  succeed  in  securing  the  unbroken 
confidence  and  support  of  their  constitucni^,  as  he  has  done,  for 
a  term  of  thirty  years.  Not  a  few  of  us  live  here,  and  not  a  few 
of  us,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  die  here.  We  partake  of  all  your 
advantages-  and  of  all  your  disadvantages.  If  your  streets  are 
rough  and  out  of  repair,  our  bones  are  shaken,  as  well  as  yonrs, 
and  our  necks  are  liable  to  be  broken.  If  they  are  badly  lighted  at 
night,  we  are  as  likely  as  you  to  stumble  and  fail  into  the  ditch. 
And  if  you  have  no  good  schools,  our  children,  as  well  as  your 
own,  may  be  deprived  of  a  seasonnble  and  sjitisfacfory  education. 

But  apart  altogether,  Mr.  JMayor,  from  any  selfish  considera- 
tions of  tliis  sort,  wc  all  ought  to  take  a  pride,  and  I  trust  that 
we  ail  do  take  a  pride,  as  Americans  and  as  palriot?,  in  the  {iros- 
pcrit  V  and  welfare  of  the  eapital  of  the  Republic.  Most  heartily 
do  I  respond  to  the  sentiment  expressed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  his  letter,  published  this  morning,  commuiiieating 
to  Consrress  the  annual  report  of  the  Land  Office,  and  in  which 
tiie  patronage  of  the  National  Governmeut  is  invoked  for  the 
public  schools  of  this  District.  Most  cordially  do  I  concur  with 
hiiu  in  the  idea  which  he  suggests,  that  this  city  should  be  made 
a  fit  representative  of  the  civiUzation  and  rctincment  and  true 
greatness  of  our  country.  It  already,  perhaps,  liu-nislies  a  pretty 
fair  sample  of  the  country  in  one  respect.  As  a  city  of  "  magnifi- 
ccnt  distances,"  it  admirably  illustrates  the  almost  innneasurable 
extents  over  which  the  Republic  is  so  rapidly  reaciiing.  But  it 
yliould  portray  iu  miniature  som^ethlng  of  what  our  country 
ought  to  be,  and  of  what,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  it  is  to  be, 
morally  as  well  as  physically.  Its  arts  and  sciences,  its  literature 
and  learning,  should  have  their  emblema  and  illustrations  here. 
Here  should  be  the  model  schools,  the  model  charities,  the  model 
libraries,  the  model  prisons  of  our  land ;  the  model  institutions  of 
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every  y^ort.  for  nducatlon,  benevolence,  reformation,  and  govern- 
ment. \\  liuiever  American  architecture  can  do,  should  be  exlii- 
bited  in  onr  public  buildings.  Whatever  American  painting 
and  sculpture  can  do,  should  be  displayed  in  comnicmoratiag 
here  the  great  deeds  and  the  great  men  of  our  history. 

This,  Sir,  was  evidently  tlie  spirit  in  which  your  city  was 
originally  laid  out  and  founded  by  the  Fatlier  of  his  Country 
and  his  illustrious  compeers.  We  see  it  in  the  length  and  breadth 
of  your  avenues,  in  the  nobh^  squares  wiiieh  they  reservinl  for 
public  j)urpose?,  and  iji  tlie  fine  proj)ortions  and  ample  diuicu- 
sions  of  tlie  Capitol  and  the  Executive  Mansion.  "We  know  it, 
too,  from  their  own  predictions.  They  looked  forward  to  the 
time  when  this  city  should  be  a  kind  of  American  Zion, — beauti- 
ful for  situation,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth, — to  which  all  the 
tribes  should  annually  come  up,  and  find  fresh  impulses  to  patri- 
otism, and  fresh  incentives  to  Union,  in  the  beauty  and  grandeur 
of  a  common  temple.  They  looked  forward  to  the  day,  when 
all  men  should  find  here  a  City  worthy  of  the  great  objects  to 
which  it  has  been  dedicated,  and  not  altogether  unworthy  of  the 
incomparable  name  by  which  it  has  been  called. 

We  all  rejoice,  I  am  sure,  in  witnessing  some  first  approaches 
to  a  realization  of  this  idea,  in  the  improvements  which  have 
marked  your  progress  during  a  few  years  past, — in  the  erection 
of  a  National  Observatory,  in  the  foundation  of  a  National 
Museum,  in  the  commencement  of  a  National  Monument,  and  in 
the  establishment  of  the  National  and  the  Smithsonian  Institutes. 
I  cannot  name  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  however,  without 
expressing  the  hope  that,  if  the  capital  of  this  Republic  is  ever  to 
be  the  seat  of  a  great  institution  of  learning  and  science,  —  if  this 
long-cherished  wish  of  Washington  is  at  length  to  be  accom- 
plished ~  it  may  not  be  wholly  owing  to  the  dying  bequest 
of  a  munificent  foreigner.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  importa- 
tion of  a  littie  foreign  patronage  for  such  an  object,  but  I  trust 
that  even  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  himself,  will  regard  it 
as  a  venial  violation  of  his  free-trade  principles,  if  I  advocate  the 
encouragement  of  the  domestic  article  also. 

Once  more  let  me  thank  you,  Sir,  in  the  name  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  around  me,  for  the  hospitalities  of  this  occa- 
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sion,  and  for  the  many  other  hospitalities  and  kindnesses^  public 
and  private,  which  we  have  all  received  at  your  bands  in  time 
past;  and  let  me  relieve  your  patience,  without  further  delay, 
by  proposing  to  the  company  as  a  sentiment, — 

"  Tho  City  of  Washington,  and  its  accomplished  and  excellrat  Mayor,  Mr.  Seaton." 


EEPLT  TO  A  VOTE  OF  THANKS. 


A  SPBBOE  DELIVBBBD  m  THS  HOUSE  OF  BBPRB6BNTATIYES  OF  THB 
UNITED  STATES,  OUT  THB  FINAL  ADJOUKNUENT  OF  THE  THIBTIETH 
OOlfORESS,  MARCH,  4,  1910. 


QmrvEvsm  of  the  House  of  Bhfbssbvtatites, — 

The  hour  has  amved  which  teminates  our  relations  to  the 
country,  and  our  relations  to  each  other,  as  members  of  the 
Thirtieth  Congress ;  and  yon  have  already  pronounced  the  word 
which  puts  an  end  at  once  to  my  vocation  and  to  your  own. 

But  neither  the  usage  of  the  occasion,  nor  my  own  feelings, 
will  allow  me  to  leave  the  Chair,  without  a  word  of  acknow- 
ledgment, and  a  word  of  farewell,  to  those  with  whom  I  have 
been  so  long  associated,  and  by  whom  I  have  been  so  highly 
honored. 

Certainly,  gentlemen,  I  should  subject  myself  to  a  charge  of 
great  ingratitude,  were  I  not  to  thank  you  for  the  Resolution  in 
reference  to  my  official  services,  which  you  have  placed  upon  the 
records  within  a  few  hours  past. 

Such  a  resolution,  I  need  not  say,  is  the  most  precious  testi- 
monial which  any  presiding  officer  can  receive,  and  affords  the 
richest  remuneration  for  any  labors  which  it  may  have  cost. 

It  did  not  require,  however,  this  formal  tribute  at  your  hands, 
to  furnish  me  with  an  occasion  of  grateful  acknowledgment  to 
you  alL  I  am  deeply  sensible,  that  no  intentions,  however  hon- 
est, and  no  efforts,  however  earnest,  could  have  carried  me  safely 
and  successfully  through  with  the  duties  which  have  been 
imposed  upon  me,  had  I  not  been  seconded  and  sustained,  from 
first  to  last,  by  your  kind  cooperation  and  friendly  forbearance. 

I  beg  you,  then,  to  receive  my  most  hearty  thanks,  not  merely 
for  so  generous  an  appreciation  of  my  services,  but  for  the  uni- 
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fonn  conrtesy  aud  coniidence  which  you  have  manifested  towaids 
me,  during  my  whole  official  term,  and  which  have  done 
so  much  to  lighten  the  labors  and  relieve  the  responsibilities 
which  are  inseparable  from  the  Chair  of  this  House.  I  can 
honestly  say,  that  I  have  endeavored,  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
to  fuIBl  the  pledges  with  which  I  entered  upon  this  arduous  sta- 
tion,  and  to  discharge  its  complicated  and  diilicult  duties  with- 
out partiality  and  without  prejudice.  Nor  am  I  con^ious  of 
having  given  just  cause  of  imputation  or  offence  to  any  mem- 
ber of  the  House,  If  there  be  one,  however,  towards  whom  I 
have  seemed,  at  any  moment,  to  exhibit  any  thing  of  injustice, 
or  any  thing  of  impatience,  I  freely  offer  him  the  only  reparation 
in  my  power,  in  this  public  expression  of  my  sincere  regret 

We  have  been  associated,  gentlemen,  during  a  most  eventful 
period  in  the  history  of  our  country  and  of  the  world.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  designate  another  era  in  the  modern  annals  of 
mankind,  which  has  been  signalized  by  so  rapid  a  succession  of 
startling  political  changes.  Let  us  rejoice  that  while  the  powers 
of  the  earth  have  almost  everywhere  else  been  shaken,  —  that 
while  more  than  one  of  the  mightiest  monarchif^s  nnd  stateliest 
empires  of  KLUopo  have  tottered  or  Ijlivo  fallen,  —  our  own  Ameri- 
can Republic  has  ?tood  firm.  Let  ns  rejoice  at  the  evidence 
which  lias  thuf«  been  furnished  to  the  I'riendr*  of  liberty  through- 
out the  world,  of  the  inherent  stability  of  institution^,  which  are 
founded  on  the  rock  of  a  wiiitcii  eonsllLLition,  und  which  are 
sustained  by  the  will  of  a  free  and  intellip^ent  people.  And  let  ns 
hope  and  trast — us  T.  lor  one.  most  fervently  and  coniidently  do 
—  that,  by  the  Ijlessing  of  (!od,  upon  prudent,  conciliatory,  and 
patriotic  counsels,  every  eansc  of  domestic  dissension  and  frater- 
nal discord  may  be  speed ily  done  away,  and  that  the  States 
and  the  peoj)Ic,  whose  representatives  WO  are,  may  he.  bound 
together  forever  in  a  iirm.  cordial,  and  iadissolable  L  nion. 

Offering  once  more  to  yon  all,  my  most  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments of  your  kindneps,  and  my  best  wishes  for  your  indi- 
vidual health  and  happiness,  1  proceed  lo  the  performance  of  the 
only  duty  which  icniaius  to  me.  by  uuuouneing,  as  I  now  do, 

That  the  House  of  Kcpresentatives  of  the  United  States 
stands  adjouinedj  nine  die. 
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INYITATIOSr  TO  A  PUBLIO  J>m«SR. 

Boston,  August  28,  1848. 

Dear  Sir  :  A  large  number  of  Wbigs,  of  ihe  SufiToIk  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, nnio?>fr  your  strongest  pcrsAnal  an«l  ]>nlitleal  fncnds,  "  entertaining  a  high 
respect  £oy  tiie  character  and  at:)iUues  ot  their  distinguLsbed  Eeprescutaiive  in 
Congress,  and  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  services  which  he  has  rendered, 
and  the  honor  he  has  reflected  upon  the  State  and  the  Union,  hy  his  fiutbM  and 
successful  discharge  of  the  arduous  duties  of  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre* 
sentatlves,  dnring  a  ^ong  and  lalwjoiif!  sps^ion,"  b^vo  requested  us  to  tertfler  you, 
in  their  behalf,  a  pubUc  diuacr,  at  such  tiioe  aad  place  as  may  be  mo&l  agree- 
able  to  you. 

Joining,  to  that  of  our  friends,  our  own  earnest  and  ancere  desire  that  you 
may  find  it  convenient  to  accede  to  th^r  request, 

We  are,  "with  consiJt^rations  of  high  rcg-ard, 

Your  friends  and  obc«lient  servants, 

Abbott  Lawrence,  Y.  W,  Lineobi,  Jr., 

James  CUrk,  I'hilo  cjhelton, 

F.  B.  Crowninshield,  Peter  Harvey, 

Albert  Fearing,  George  W.  Crockett, 

Kathan  Appleton,  Josiah  Bradlee, 

WilHnm  Sdiouler,  J.  Bichardson, 

George  Morer,  John  H.  Eaatbum* 

A'.  W.  Coffin,'  B.  S.  Ilotch, 

P.  Greely,  Jr.,  Francis  Bacon, 

Bradley  K.  Cummiiigs,  Charles  H.  Hills. 

Son.  Robert  C.  WuUhropy  Boston. 


ANSWER. 

Boston,  Scptenjl^rr  15, 1848, 

Uextlemex  :  Absence  ii-om  iiome  prevented  ine  il'om  receiving  your  most 
obliging  communication  of  the  28th  ult.,  until  a  late  day. 
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I  linsti  n  iiow  to  If  ki.oMlt  i^cffl  it,  md  to  assuTO  you  of  my  deep  sensibility  to 
tlie  compiiment  which  it  contains. 

I  liave,  indeed,  been  called  to  lihe  diacbftrge  of  arduous  duties  during  a  long 
and  laborious  session  "  of  Congr^s.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  overestimate  tiie 
hhom  whicb  belong  to  the  office  of  Speaker  of  tbe  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  StAte?.  Xotliing  couW  aflbrd  me  biY'^n-r  satisfaction  tl>an  to 
know,  that,  in  thf  itiili:inf  iit  of  the  personal  and  political  friend^^  wliom  yon 
represent,  my  peri'onuauce  u[  the  ditties  of  tUat  office  has  been  faillitul  and 
successful,  and  that  it  has  reflected  no  dishonor,  either  on  our  own  Common- 
wealth, or  on  the  Country  at  large. 

Such  an  eispressbn^  I  need  hardly  say,  is  peculiarly  welcome  to  me  from  my 
immediate  constituent?.  —  implying;,  it  docs,  tliat  tliey  liare  n^t  l>efn  extremo 
to  note  any  inattention  to  tlu  ii-  local  interests,  which  may  have  resulted  from 
the  engrossing  chaa'acter  of  the  duties  of  the  Chaii,'. 

Boston  has  been  accustomed  to  no  common  services  in  the  Kational  Councihi. 
Few  Districts  in  the  Union  can  point  to  such  a  i^uocession  of  distinguished  and 
devoted  Sepresentatives.  Fisher  Aims,  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  William  Eustis, 
Josiah  Qiiin'^y.  Artemas  Ward,  Jami^s  Lloyd,  Jonathan  Mason,  Benjamin  Gar» 
ham,  Daniel  Webster,  JSathan  Appleton,  Abbott  Lawrence,  Bichard  Fletcher; 
— this  is,  indeed,  a  catalogue  of  stars,  to  which  any  one  may  be  proud  to  have 
been  added. 

If,  on  retiring  from  office,  at  ilio  ( losi  of  my  present  term, — when  I  shall 

haTC  repTesftnted  tlie  people  of  Boston  in  Congress  longer  than  any  one  of  my 
predecessors,  since  tlie  adoption  of  the  Cnnstinition,  —  my  name  shall  not  be 
thought  unwoi  thy  of  some  humble  association,  in  the  kind  regards  of  my  fellow 
citizens,  with  the  names  of  these  eminent  men,  the  measure  of  my  2)ditical 
ambition  will  be  fnlL 

.  Be  pleased  to  coamrinnu  ate  to  tliose,  in  whose  behalf  you  have  addressed  me, 

my  cordlid  thnnks  for  tlu'  lioiujr  v,liirfi  tlu'v  lirvve  dmio  me,  and  to  assure  them, 
that  while  I  dci'line  to  be  made  the  subject  of  any  cei'cmouiou*  cutert^nment,  I 
shall  always  dierish  the  most  grateful  remembrance  of  their  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  with  the  highest  respect  and  esteem. 

Tour  fiuthfal  friend  and  servant, 

BOBERT  C.  WiH-iUHOF, 

Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence,  and  others. 


LETTER    TO    TSE  WHIG   KOMUTATIKa   COHVENTIOif,   PECLXinNG   A  BK- 

ELECTIOK. 

JiOSTOX,  Oflol.ci'  Dtli,  ISJ^. 

Gektlbmbn:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  youi' obliging  communicar' 
tion  of  the  6th  instant,  infi>rming  me  that  I  have  been  nominated,  unanimously 
and  by  acclamation^  as  a  candidate  for  reelection  to  Congress. 
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I  am  most  deeply  indebted  to  the  menibexs  of  the  Whig  Ward  and  County 
Convention  for  so  generous  an  expression  of  their  confidence ;  and  I  pray  you 
to  present  to  them  all,  and  to  accept  ibr  yourselves,  an  assurance  of  my  pro<- 

found  gratitude. 

It  lias  been  for  aomo  Ume  past,  and  is  sUll,  my  sincere  and  earnest  deaire  to 
be  relieved  from  furdier  service  in  tiie  House  of  Bepresentatives  of  the  United 
States. 

With  this  view,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  your  Convention,  in 
July  In^l .  announcing  my  determination  not  to  be  a  candidate  for  reelection. 

The  opinion  of  hiinsrlf  ritid  irian  v  otlier  mo«t  rocpeeted  iKtliti'vil  ruid  personal 
friends,  that  the  peculiar  circumstances  ol'  our  paru  ,  at  iliat  moment,  made  it 
extremely  undesirable  that  such  an  announcement  should  be  made  public,  in- 
duced me  to  assent  to  its  being  withheld.  But  my  views  and  feelings  have 
undergone  no  change,  and  I  Mm  >ti11  strong  and  sinoore  in  the  denre  to  retire 
from  Con<?rp=?  on  tbo  -ith  r,f  Mru  li  nr \i.  wlicnlshall  have  completed  a  nine 
years'  service  as  llie  licprcseuttitivc  of  Boston. 

It  is  urged  upon  me,  however,  by  yourselves,  and  by  other  disliuguished 
Whigs,  whose  opinions  I  am  bound  to  respect,  that  under  Uie  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  present  campaign,  the  nonunation  of  a  new  candidate  would  be 
difficult  and  d^mgerous;  anddiat,by  insisting  on  my  purpose  to  decline  are- 
eleettnn,  T  mny  feopanl,  to  some  exttot,  the  success  of  my  pai^,  in  oHhet  and 
liir  more  important  particulars. 

It  is  suggested  to  me,  moreover,  that  a  fall  year  will  intervene  between  the 
election  and  the  commencement  of  the  new  term  of  Congressional  service ;  and 
that,  if  I  should  feel  obliged  to  rmgn.  my  place  in  the  course  of  that  time,  there 
may  bp  nn  opportunity  of  filling  it  umlrr  more  auspieinn^  eireumstauees. 

1  am  uui:e  unwilling,  gentlemen,  to  give  too  ready  iui  l  ar  to  rliepc  pnirtreslions, 
hist  I  shoui(.l  seem  to  arrogate  to  mysielf  something  of  popuhuity  or  intlueace 
which  I  do  not  possess.  But  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  if  a  well-considered 
belief  should  be  found  to  exist,  among  those  who  are  authorized  to  act  for  the 
Whigs  of  this  District,  that  the  use  of  my  name  would  be  of  any  material  im- 
pmiancc  to  the  success  of  their  efforts,  and  more  part5f>n1ar]y  to  the  elioit  t'  of 
the  Taylor  nnd  Fillmore  ele^'toral  ticket,  I  would  •\villiiii:!y  niakc  any  sacrifice 
of  pei'sonal  teeliug,  aud  leave  myself  at  the  disposal  ot  my  frieuda.  I  would 
not  desert  those  who  have  never  deserted  me :  still  less  would  I  abandon  those 
great  national  interests  and  principles,  for  which  we  have  so  long  contended, 
and  which,  in  my  judgment,  can  only  be  vindicated,  at  this  moment,  by  the 
election  of  General  Taylor  to  the  Pre«ideney  of  the  Ufiiled  States. 

With  these  explanations,  i  desire  to  ix^fer  the  whole  subject  once  more  to  tlie 
£fQ&  aud  uuembarrassed  declsloii  of  the  Conviction,  by  declining  the  nomina- 
tion which  they  have  tendered  me.  I  do  so  in  the  earnest  hope  that  they  may 
be  induced  to  excuse  me  from  further  service,  and  in  the  honest  conviction  that 
th^  can  readily  find  a  soccenor,  who  will  at  once  bring  more  weight  to  the 
ticket,  and  more  ability  to  the  office. 

This  letter  is  not  intended  for  publication  \  but  perhaps  you  can  bring  my 
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-news  before  the  Convention  in  no  better  waj,  than  by  reading  it  at  liheir  next 

mootlnfir. 

Ue^ing  you,  once  more,  to  assure  tliem  of  my  lieai'tiblt  gratiuide  for  all  thcsir 
kindness  and  confidence,  and  to  receive  for  yourselves  my  best  thanks  for  the 
compUmentary  tenns  of  your  couunttnication, 

I  remauif  Gentlemen,  most  respeclfiilly  and  raithfully, 

Your  friend  aii'l  -^iTrriTif, 

CoL  T.  C  Amoijf  and  otk&rs^  Committee. 


UK;,OiAriiOXS  OF  THE  COliVE^STIOl^,  QCTOUER  U,  1S!8. 

Seaoh'-'ds  That  we  have  Teamed,  with  <lcrp  rojrrct,  that  the  U>,n.  Roberfc  C. 
Winthrop,  now  l  i  presenting  thia  District  in  tlie  (.undress  of  tin  I  hiit<  d  Stifc 
lias  expressed  a  dei>irc  to  ha  relieved  from  fui'liicr  service  in  tliut  imponunt  ela- 
tion, which  he  has  so  bng  filled,  with  honor  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  the 
country,  and  purposes  declining  a  renomination. 

Hesolved,  That  in  tlie  opinion  of  this  Convention,  snch  a  step  Av.nnld  be  fmn^t 
with  grrnt  clnnjrcr  and  serious  injury  to  tlic  Vn-st  interests  of  the  Whs;:!  rrixse, 
and  calculated  tu  alVect  unfavorably  tlie  result  ot  our  iabori  in  the  Presidential 
canvass  and  great  political  straggle  about  to  take  place. 

Besolvedy  That  we  know  of  no  person  so  likely  to  unite  the  votes  of  the 
Whig  parly  in  this  District  at  the  present  time,  or  whoi,  if  elected,  will  exercise 
a  move  «ahtf-nry  influence  at  Wasliin^jton,  than  our  present  honorable  Eeprc- 
sentative;  ami  tliai  it  is  our  earn.^sf  \:\^h  that  he  would  recon^i'lc^*  fhe  -Til-jtH't, 
and  thus  preserve  the  Whig  party,  at  tliis  criaiiJ,  from  the  diffieuUies  and  li augers 
inseparable  firotn  the  selection  of  any  new  candidate;  and  frith  a  view  to  effect 
if  posfflble,  this  most  desirable  object,  this  Ck>nvention  do  now,  renewedly  and 
unanimously,  renominate  the  Hon.  Bobert  0.  Winthrop  to  represent  the  First 
Conrrrp'^sional  7^1  irift  in  the  next  Congress  of  these  United  States,  and  respect- 
fully solicit  his  acceptance  thereof. 

'^■h\  Winthrop  accepted  the  nomination,  and  vas  reelected  by  a  nugority  of 
about  four  thousand. 
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A  SPEECH  D£LIV£IIED  THK    HOUSE  OF   BEPIlESIiXTATlVKS   OF  THE 

UKITED  STATES,  IK  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  'WHOI.E  037  TH£  STATS  OP 
THE  trxiON,  FSBBUART  31,  1S50. 


J  DO  not  rise,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  enter  elaborately  into  the 
general  discussion  to  whioh  the  annual  mcssa^^c  of  the  President 
of  the  United  Stales  has  given  occasion.  But  finding  myself 
under  an  unexpected  necessity  of  leaving  my  seat  for  a  week  or 
two,  I  have  been  unwilling  to  go,  without  making  a  few  remarks, 
which  I  feel  to  be  due  to  mj  own  position  and  character. 

I  have  abstained,  thus  far,  from  any  expression  of  opinion  or 
declaration  of  purpose,  in  regard  to  the  unfortunate  sectional 
controversies  by  which  our  country  is  now  agitated.  I  have 
done  so  designedly,  and  for  many  reasons,  satisfactory  to  myself, 
if  to  nobody  else. 

In  the  first  place,  Sir,  I  desired  to  wait  until  the  excitement 
growing  out  of  that  protracted  struggle  for  the  Speakership, — 
to  which,  by  the  unmerited  favor  of  my  friends,  I  was  so  promi- 
nent a  pariy,  —  had  passed  awayirom  the  minds  of  all  who 
were  engaged  in  it;  and  until  I  could  express  myself  fully  and 
fearlessly  upon  these  controverted  topics,  without  the  suspicion  of 
being  influenced  by  any  thing  of  private  resenknent  or  personal 
disappointment* 

In  the  second  place.  Sir,  I  desired  to  wait  until  something  of 

*The  meraorable  contest  for  the  Speakership  of  the  thirty-firsi  OongTeu  hygm. 
December  3^,  and  ended,  after  sixty-lhrte  iMlIotingfl,  Bccemher  22d,  1849.  The  final 

VOt(!  stooil  tlnis:  fijr  IIciv«oll  Co'jlt  102,  for  R.  C.  Winthrop   100,  scattering  20. 
-  A  Resolution  had  been  previouslv  adopted  that,  ou  tlus  trial,  a.  majority  of  the  whole 
number  should  not  be  neoessary  fox  a  choice,  and  Mr.  Cobb  ma  accordingly  declared 
Speaker. 
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that  fervent  and  flaming  heat,  which  had  been  so  evidently 
brought  here  from  what  may  well  be  termed  « the  warm  and 
sunny  Soutb,'^  had  abated ;  until  the  angry  passions,  wliich 
seemed  pent  tip  within  so  many  bosoms  at  the  outset  of  the 
session,  had  found  vent  through  the  safe  and  wholesome  channel 
of  debate ;  and  until  there  could  be  a  chance  that  a  calm  and 
dispassionate  voice  from  "the  cold  and  calculating  North** 
might  be  listened  to  with  some  degree  of  patient  attention. 

In  the  third  place,  Sir,  T  desired  to  wait  nntil  matters  should 
be  rather  more  clearly  and  fully  developed ;  until  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  should  be  before  us ;  until  we  should  have 
been  able  to  take  an  observation  of  the  precise  position  of  the 
precious  vessel  in  which  we  are  all  embarked ;  until  we  could 
ascertain,  if  possible,  what  is  tho  real  length,  and  breadth,  and 
height,  and  depth,  of  that  rearful  chasm,  that  yawning  abyss, 
upon  the  dizzy  brink  of  which,  we  are  told,  the  Ship  of  State  is 
even  now  poising  lierself ;  until  we  could  learn,  loo,  what  course, 
might  be  proposed  by  older,  and  abler,  and  more  experienced 
hands,  for  extricating  her  from  peril;  and  until,  especially,  we 
might  hear  distinctly,  above  the  roar  of  the  elements  and  tlic 
rattling  of  the  shrouds,  the  voice  of  the  responsible  man  at  the 
helm,  —  the  man  who  has  been  placed  at  (lie  helm  by  a  majority 
of  the  crew,  with  my  own  cordial  concurrence,  and  \\  ho,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  I  bope,  and  trust,  and  believe,  is  destined  to  be 
hailed  by  us  ail  hereafter  as  "  the  Pilot  who  has  weathered  the 
storm  I  '* 

These,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  some  of  the  views  with  which  I 
have  thus  far  abstained,  and  would  gladly  have  btiil  longer 
abstained,  from  any  participation  in  that  strife  of  tongues  which 
has  so  long  been  raging  around  us,  —  a  strife,  let  me  say,  which 
has  seemed  to  me  likely  to  have  no  more  im])ortant  or  practical 
issue,  than  that  whicli  was  chronicled  by  (me  of  the  sacred 
torians  in  regard  to  a  quarrel  among  the  Hebrew  tribes,  when  he 
summed  up  the  whole  matter  by  saying,  —  "and  the  words  of 
the  men  of  Judah  were  Hercer  than  the  words  of  the  men  of 
Israel.** 

But,  Sir,  I  have  not  been  permitted  to  pursue  this  expectant 
system,  as  an  honoiable  member  of  the  medical  faculty  near  me, 
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(Mr.  Venable,)  would  probably  call  it,  —  I  have  not,  I  say,  been 
permitted  to  pursue  this  course  of  silent  observation  without 
interruption.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  studious  policy  of  a 
few  members  of  this  House  to  drag  me  into  the  debate,  wl  i  ether  I 
would  or  no.  Not  satisfied  with  having  accomplished  my  defeat 
as  a  candidate  for  reelection  to  the  Speaker's  chair,  —  a  defeat, 
Sir,  which,  in  all  its  personal  incidents  and  consequences  I 
have  ever  regarded  as  the  most  fortunate  of  triumphs,  and 
over  which  no  one  of  my  enemies  has  rejoiced  more  heartily 
than  myself,  —  not  satisfied  ^vith  the  accomplishment  of  this 
result,  they  have  made  it  their  special  business  to  provoke  and 
taunt  me  by  unworthy  reflections  upon  my  political  and  official 
conduct ;  and  more  than  one  of  them  has  not  scrupled  to  assail 
me  with  the  coarsest  and  most  unwarrantable  personalities. 

It  is  my  purpose,  Sur,  at  this  moment,  to  notice  some  of  these 
unmannerly  assaults;  and  no  one  will  be  snrprised,  I  think,  if  I 
should  be  found  doing  so  in  no  very  mincing  ov  measnred  term?, 

Indeof],  Mr.  Chairmnn,  both  the  House  and  (ho  coniitry  will 
bear  witness,  that  T  have  been  j)la('ed  in  a  Horacwhat  extraordi- 
nary posilioii  durinij;'  the  prc^-ent  session  of  Congress.  Hardly 
had  1  reached  the  Capital,  before  J  found  mysell  held  up,  at  the 
length  of  three  or  four  eohimn«,  in  the  Democratic  organ  of  this 
citv,  as  a  desperate  Abolitionist.  Tlie  Abolition  papers,  in 
reply,  exhibited  inc  at  equal  length,  a.s,  indeed,  they  had  oiten 
done  before,  as  a  rank  pro-slavery  man.  The  honorable  mem- 
ber from  Tennessee,  (Mr.  Andrew  Johnson,)  coming  next  to  the 
onslaught,  and  doing  me  the  favor  to  rehearse  before  my  face  a 
speech  which  he  had  delivered  behind  my  back  at  the  last 
session,  arraigned  me  in  the  most  ferocious  terms  as  having 
prostituted  the  prerogatives  of  the  Chair  to  sectional  purposes, 
and  as  having  franuHl  all  my  conunittees  in  a  maimer  and  with 
a  view  to  do  injusliee  to  the  South.  The  honorable  inember 
from  Ohio,  (Mr.  ( Jiddings,)  following  him,  after  a  due  delay, 
denounced  me  with  equal  violence,  as  having  packed  tlie  nmst 
important  of  those  connniltees  for  the  purpose  of  betraying  the 
North.  The  one  proclaimed  nic  to  be  the  very  author  and  ori- 
ginator of  the  Wilmof  Proviso.  The  other  reproached  me  as 
being  a  downright,  or,  at  best,  a  disguised,  enemy  to  that 
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proviso.  The  one  exclaimed,  as  the  very  climax  of  his  condem- 
nation, "  T  wonld  sooner  vote  for  Joshua  B.  Giddings  himself 
than  tor  Robert  C.  Winthrop."  The  other  responded  with  an 
equally  indignant  emphasis,  "and  I  would  sooner  vote  for  How- 
ell Cobb  than  for  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  —  he  cannot  do  worse, 
he  may  do  better."  Nay,  I  presume  it  is  safe  to  say,  that  the 
honorable  member  is  now  of  opinion  that  he  has  done  better, 
siiiee  not  only  has  the  honorable  member  secured  for  himself 
a  place  on  the  Territorial  Committee,  but  the  report  of  the  anti- 
slavt^ry  convention,  at  tlieir  late  meeting  in  Boston,  has  remarked 
upon  it  as  ''a  curious  and  instructive  faci,  tliat,  in  the  composi- 
tion of  committees,  Mr.  Cobb  has  given  more  weight  (o  the  anti- 
slavery  element  of  the  House  than  was  done  by  his  Northern 
predecessor."    How  far  this  is  true,  I  leave  others  To  proiiouuce. 

But  the  iioiiorabh;  members  from  Tennessee  and  ( )liio,  {par 
fwhiie  j'rairnm  !)  liavc  not  lu'en  the  only  confribntors  to  this 
most  aniial)Ie,  consistent,  and  harmonious  testimony  in  regard  to 
my  public  conduct  and  character.  An  lionorablc  eolleagne  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Allen)  has  cast  in  his  n\ite,  also,  both  by 
pri  ntij>t)ng  others  at  his  elbow,  and  by  the  maulier  method  of 
direct  accusation.  He,  too,  has  charged  me  with  having  arranged 
certain  committees,  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  prevcnling  the 
action  which  northern  men  demanded.  And  more  recently, 
again,  an  honorable  mendier  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Morton,)  in  a 
speech  which,  I  take  pleasure  in  saying,  was  characterized  by 
entire  courtesy,  if  not  by  entire  justice,  has  told  the  House  and 
his  constituents  that  he  voted  against  me  as  Speaker,  because 
♦*  he  believed  me  to  be  in  favor  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso ;  because 
he  believed  me  to  be  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia ;  and  because  my  name  was  found  in  a 
minority  of  forly-five  against  the  admission  of  Florida  as  a  slave 
State." 

Sir,  if  my  name  were  a  little  less  humble  than  I  feel  it  this 
day  to  be, — if  1  were  not  conscious  how  small  a  claim  it  has  to 
be  classed  among  the  great  names  even  of  our  own  age  and 
country,  much  more  of  the  world,  I  should  be  tempted  to  con- 
sole myself  under  these  conflicting  accusations  with  those  noble 
lines  of  Milton,  which,  as  it  is,- 1  cannot  but  remember 
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"£'iunc,  if  not  double  fuc'd,  ia  double  moutli'd, 
And  irith  contrary  blftst  prodtums  most  deeds  j 
On  both  his  wings,  one  black,  tho  other  white, 
Bears  greatest  names  in  his  wild  a^rjr  flight" 

But  indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  fteed  no  consolation.  These 
contradictory  charges  are  the  natural  conscqnence  of  the  very 
position  Avhieh  1  have  sought  to  occupy,  —  of  ihe  vcrv  position 
which  1  glory  this  day  in  occupying,  —  and  from  which  no  pro- 
vocations and  no  reproaches  can  ever  drive  rnc. 

Sir,  when  I  wa?  first  a  candithite  for  Congro-s.  now  some  ten 
winters  gone,  I  told  the.  Abolitionists  of  my  district,  in  reply  to 
their  interroHatorics,  that,  wliile  I  agreed  with  them  in  most 
of  their  abstract  principles,  and  was  ready  to  carry  them  out, 
in  any  jiist,  practicable,  and  constitutional  manner  ;  yet,  if 
I  were  elected  to  tliis  House,  I  should  not  regard  it  as  any 
peculiar  part  of  my  duty  to  agitate  the  subject  of  slavery.  I 
have  adhered  to  that  declaration.  I  have  been  no  agitator.  I 
have  sympathized  with  no  fanatics.  I  have  defended  the  rights 
and  interests  and  i^rinciplcs  of  the  North,  to  the  best  of  iny 
ability,  wherever  and  whenevcT  I  hav(>  found  them  assailed  ;  but 
I  have  enlisted  in  no  crusade  upon  the  iiiatitutions  of  the  South. 
I  have  eschewed  and  abhorred  uiiraism  at  both  ends  of  the 
Union.  A  plague  o'  both  your  houses,"  has  been  my  constant 
ejaculation  j  and  it  is  altogether  natural,  therefore,  tliuL  botli 
their  houses  should  cry  a  plagae  on  me !  I  would  not  have  it 
otherwise.  I  covet  their  opposition.  I  dote  on  their  dislike.  I 
desire  no  other  testimony  to  the  general  propriety  of  my  own 
conrse  than  their  reproaches.  I  thank  my  God  that  he  has 
endowed  me,  if  with  no  other  gifts,  with  a  spirit  of  moderation, 
which  incapacitates  me  for  giving  satisfaction  to  ultraists  any- 
where and  on  any  subject.  If  they  were  to  speak  well  of  me,  I 
should  be  compelled  to  exclaim,  like  one  of  old,  <<What  bad  thing 
have  I  done,  that  such  men  praise  me  ?  " 

The  only  thing  which  I  have  to  regret,  Mr.  Chairman,  is,  that 
these  various  charges  could  not  have  been  made  against  me  in 
one  and  the  same  debate,  and  on  one  and  the  same  day.  They 
would  then  have  effectually  answered  each  other.  They  would 
then  have  fairly  shamed  each  other  out  of  court,  and  I  should 
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ha-ve  been  spared  the  necessity  of  even  this  brief  allusion  to 
them. 

Bnt.  Sir,  the  list  of  my  at  cusera  is  not  yet  complete.  Another 
honorable  member  from  Ohio,  (Mr.  "Root.)  has  rceently  taken  the 
field  ai]:ain5t  me,  ami  has  seen  fit  to  make,  what,  if  it  were 
entirely  ]:)arlianieMtary,  T  sliould  be  constrained  to  call,  some  very 
impertiiieiU  allubioiirj  to  my  com'se  in  reference  to  a  resolation  of 
his,  which  was  rpcenrly  laid  on  the  tabh^.  T  was  accideiilaliy  in 
the  Senate  ehamljer  when  hif  speech  was  delivered,  but  mv 
attention  iias  been  called  to  it  in  a  late  numbci  of  the  CongreS' 
sional  (  I lobe. 

Sir,  wljen  t!ie  honorable  member  first  oflered  liis  resolution, 
some  weeks  siiieo,  I  united  with  my  friends  in  the  free  States  in 
saving  it  from  the  fate  which  it  then  merited,  and  which  it  has 
since  ret-eived.  T  thought  it  then  a  most  premature  and  precipi- 
tate movement,  and  there  are  tliose  near  mc  wlio  can  bear  wit- 
ness?, that  notwithslaiiding  my  exalted  sense  of  the  honorable 
memhf  r's  liabitual  wisdom  and  prudence,  I  could  not  repress  the 
excianiation  — 

"  Thus  fools  rash  in,  where  angels  fear  to  tread ! " 

I  yielded,  however,  to  tlie  suggestions  of  those  around  me, 
thai  it  might  be  as  precipitate  to  lay  it  on  the  ta!)l(^  at  once,  as  it 
was  to  offer  it;  and  that  there  would  be  no  harm  in  taking  time 
to  consider  it.  A  forlnight  intervened,  and  T  did  consider  it  in  all 
its  bearings.  And  as  the  lionorablc  member  has  been  so  plain 
and  unceremonious  with  nu\  in  ascribing  motives  and  calling 
flames,  I  sh;dl  be  ecjually  plain  and  unceremonious  with  him,  in 
telling  him  w  hat  I  thought  of  his  resolution* 

1  regarded  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  considering  all  the  circumstances, 
of  Congress  and  of  the  country,  as  one  of  the  most  mischievons 
propositions  ever  introduced  into  this  House.  I  regarded  it  as 
mischievons  in  its  inevitable  consequences,  and  as  mischievous 
in  its  deliberate  design.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
honorable  member,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  miserable  notoriety, 
had  wantonly  put  in  peril  the  very  cause  of  which  he  professed 
to  be  the  peculiar  champion,— that  for  the  sake  of  playing  cap- 
tain, and  marching  ahead  of  the  music,  he  had  been  willing  to 
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take  the  risk  of  sacrificing  the  very  for^ss  of  which  he  assumed 
to  be  the  defeader.  I  believed,  in  one  word  Sir,  that  if  that 
resolution  wiere  persevered  inj  in  the  existing  condition  of  this 
House  and  of  the  country,  all  hope  of  practical  legislation  would 
be  extinguished,  the  great  measure  of  the  admission  of  Califor- 
nia, as  a  State,  into  this  Union,  would  be  impeded,  obstructed, 
and  finally  defeated ;  and  that  the  session  would  be  one  pro- 
tracted  scene  of  strife,  confusion,  and  discord. 

And  why,  then.  Sir,  entertaining  these  views  of  the  resolution, 
did  I  not  vote  upon  the  second  motion  to  lay  it  on  the  table  ? 
For  this  is  the  part  of  my  conduct  which  the  honorable  member 
has  taken  in  such  especial  dudgeon,  and  which  he  has  made  the 
pretext  for  applying  to  me  certain  contumelious  epithets. 

Well,  now,  I  do  confess,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  was  a  little 
malicious  in  withholding  my  vote  on  this  particular  occasion. 
It  would  have  been  so  very  gratifying  to  the  honorable  member 
if  he  could  have  only  had  me  once  fairly  on  the  record,  where  he 
has  never  yet  had  me,  against  a  resolution  containing  as  one  of 
its  elements,  the  Wilmot  proviso !  It  would  have  furnished  such 
an  excellent  apology  for  him  and  his  friends  for  having  voted 
against  me  as  Speaker,  and  for  having  thrown  the  organization 
of  this  House  into  the  bands  of  a  Southern  Democrat!  It 
would  have  been  such  a  telling  firee'Soil  caid  in  the  next  canvass 
in  the  fourth  district  of  Massachusrtf  f^,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
twenty-first  district,  I  think  it  is,  of  Ohio!  Indeed,  Sir,  it  was 
certainly  a  little  cruel  to  deprive  the  honorable  member  of  an 
advantage  upon  which  he  had  so  confidently  calculated. 

But  I  believe  it  is  Solomon  who  has  said,  "  Surely  in  vain  is 
the  net  spread  in  the  sight  of  any  bird."  Sir,  I  saw  the  trap 
which  the  honorable  member  bad  laid  for  me.  I  knew  that  he 
and  his  peculiar  friends  were  lying  in  wait  for  me.  I  knew  they 
were  seeking  to  find  a  justification,  after  the  event,  for  an  oppo- 
sition to  me  for  which  they  had  so  little  apology  beforehand. 
I  saw  that  he  had  framed  his  resolution  so  that,  whether  we  voted 
for  it  or  against  it,  we  should  be  placed  in  a  false  position.  If 
we  voted  not  to  lay  it  on  the  table,  and  seemingly  sustained  the 
resolution,  wc  were  to  be  held  up  as  abandoning  General  Taylor 
and  the  Administration.   If  we  voted  to  lay  it  on  the  table,  we 
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weie  to  be  denounced  as  enemies  to  the  principles  of  the  ordi* 
nance  of  ^87.  I  understand  that  the  honorable  member  said,  in 
advance,  that  he  wonld  either  have  our  votes  or  our  scalps.  I 
know  not  the  precise  meaning  which  is  to  be  attached  to  this 
humane  and  elegant  expression,  if  he  really  used  it.  It  might 
be  well,  perhaps,  to  refer  it  for  inquiry  to  the  committee  on  Indian 
Affairs.  If  he  only  intended,  by  this  tomahawk  threat,  that  be 
would  deal  a  few  stabs  at  my  character  behind  ray  back,  he  is 
welcome  to  aU  the  glory  of  the  exploit  But  whatever  he  mean^ 
I  did  not  intend  that  he  should  have  either  my  vote  or  my  scalp, 
if  I  could  help  it;  and  seeing  that  my  vote  wonld  make  no 
difference  to  the  result,  I  declined  to  gratify  his  desire  to  insnare 
me.  And  now,  because  the  trap  of  the  honorable  member  failed 
to  work,  in  the  only  case  in  which  it  was  of  f^pecial  importance 
for  him  that  it  should  work,  he  tiles  into  a  passion,  strijjs  oil"  his 
ncck-cioth,  and  begins  to  scold  about  dodgini^  and  skulking! 

Why,  »Sir,  the  honorable  gentleman  forgets  hims-elf.  Certainly 
his  speech  forgets  itself;  for,  in  the  very  same  paragraph  in  which 
he  upbraids  me  for  my  course  in  this  case,  he  describes  his  own 
course  in  another  case,  as  entirely  identical  willi  it.  I  wonld 
not  ask  a  better  jusiilieation  from  any  one,  than  that  which  the 
honorable  member  himself  has  furnished  rue  out  of  his  own 
mouth.  Hear  what  he  says,  Sir,  as  to  his  own  conduct  at  the 
late  Presidential  election,— 

« It  was  nothing  more  (says  he)  but  a  game  at  the  best.  T 
neither  wanted  to  cheat  nor  to  be  cheated,  and  hence  I  took  no 
part  in  it.   I  stood  out." 

Does  it  not  lie  admirably  in  his  mouth,  to  charge  others  with 
skulking,  and  to  exclaim  so  heroically,  it  is  better  to  vote  wrong 
than  to  dodge,''  when,  in  the  very  same  breath,  he  is  boasting 
that  he  skulked  himself  from  the  great  Presidential  struggle  I 

Nor  la  this  the  only  inistance  of  the  same  sort  in  the  honorable 
member's  history.  What  else  but  dodging  was  his  conduct  in 
the  protracted  contest  for  the  Speakership  ?  What  did  he  do 
but  throw  away  his  vote  to  the  end  on  an  impossible  candidate? 
What  did  the  eight  peculiar  free  sellers  do,  but  pair  off,  four  from 
each  party,  and,  by  neutralizing  each  other,  virtually  not  vote  at 
all— virtually  dodge,  by  refusing  to  vote  so  as  to  make  any 
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difTerenoe  to  the  result?  Sir,  there  are  those  here  who  believe, 
that  the  first  great  desertion  of  Northern  principles  at  this  session 
has  been  exhibited  by  those,  who  have  thrown  the  organization 
of  this  House  into  the  hands  of  a  Sonth^n  Democrat.  Of  that 
the  honorable  member  stands  convicted.  And,  my  opinion  is, 
that  any  one  who  considers  the  adroit  and  ingenious  manner  in 
which  it  was  done,  by  seeming  to  vote,  and  yet  practically  not 
voting  at  all,  -—  will  come  to  the  condnsion,  that  if  the  honorable 
member  desires  to  see  the  true  "  Artful  Dodger  "  of  the  day,  he 
must  look  at  home. 

Nor  is  this  all,  Mr.  Chaurman*  The  honorable  member  has 
made  a  great  vaunting  of  what  he  would  have  done  on  the  last 
night  of  the  last  session,  if  the  Walker  amendment  had  been 
longer  persisted  in.  The  more  important  inquiry,  Sir,  is,  what 
did  he  do  ?  Where  was  he  during  the  weary  watches  of  that 
memorable  night?  Where  was  he  when  the  honorable  member 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Andrew  Johnson)  moved  to  strike  out  the 
word  "  impartial "  from  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chair  ?  Who 
then  was  "  willing  to  wound,  but  yet  afraid  to  strike  ? "  Where 
was  he,  too,  when  the  honorable  member  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Morehead)  moved  that  most  momentous  amendment  to  the 
Walker  proviso  in  regfird  to  the  rightfnl  boundaries  of  Texas? 
His  name  is  not  on  the  record  ;  and,  ilioiigli  the  proverb  is  some, 
what  mnsty,  Sir.  T  cannot  help  reminding  the  lionorablc  member 
that  "  those  who  live  in  glass  lumses  should  not  throw  stones.'' 

But  lie  tdh  us  most  pallioiicaily,  that  the  Wilmot  proviso  has 
been  wounded  in  the  house  of  its  friends ;  nav,  that  so  far  as 
this  House  could  kill  it,  it  has  been  killed.  Well,  now.  Sir,  this 
remains  to  bo  seen.  Doubtless,  the  honorable  member  finds  it 
for  his  purpose,  at  this  moment,  to  think  so,  or  at  least  to  f^ay  so. 
But  ii  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  great  principles  of  the 
ordinance  of  '87  have  lost  any  portion  ol'  their  vitality;  whether 
they  liavc  not  as  strong  and  living  a  hold  on  the  liearts  of  other 
nortlicrn  and  western  men  as  on  that  of  -the  honorable  member 
himself;  and  whether,  on  the  proper  occasion,  if  a  real  necessity 
or  a  reasonabU^  dem;uid  j'or  their  assertion  and  maintenance 
should  arise,  they  would  not  be  asbcrted  and  maintained  by 
as  large  a  majority  in  this  body  aa  they  ever  have  been  hereto- 
fore.   I  believe  they  would  be. 
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But  this  I  do  say, — that  if  these  principles  have  been  wounded 
and  struck  down;  if  it  be  true,  that,  by  laying  on  the  table  an 
unseasonable  resolution  of  the  honorable  member  from  Ohio, 
we  have  killed  the  Wilmot  proviso, — its  death  must  lie  forever 
at  his  door,  and  not  at  ours ;  and  the  true  inscription  on  its  tomb- 
stone will  read  thus :  Here  lies  a  victim  to  the  restiess  vanity 
and  headstrong  rashness  of  the  honorable  member  from  Ohio, 
who  held  it  deliberately  up  to  receive  its  death-blow,  in  order  to 
gratify  his  passion  for  notoriety,  and  his  pique  against  some  of 
his  old  friends  of  the  Whig  party.'* 

Why,  Sir,  the  conduct  of  the  honorable  member  on  this  occa- 
sion was  what  a  PVench  philosopher  has  called  "worse  than  a 
fault**  It  was  a  mistake — a  fatal  Munder.  It  was  a  moment 
of  all  others  when  the  North  should  not  have  been  called  on  to 
show  its  hand ;  when  gentiemen  from  the  free  States  should  not 
have  been  required  to  say  what  they  would  do,  or  what  they 
would  not  do,  in  regard  to  the  Territories ;  md  my  only  regret  is, 
that  the  resolution  could  not  have  been  suifered  to  go  upon  the 
toble  by  southern  votes  only,  with  the  mere  silent  assent  of 
northern  iaen.  It  was  the  precise  case  for  what  the  honorable 
member  has  called  standing  out,**  and  for  the  res^ation  of  all 
expression  of  opinion  or  intention,  imtil  a  real  exigency  for  such 
an  expression  had  occurred.  And  I  repeat,  Sir,  that  if  the  north- 
ern force  has  been  weakened,  and  the  northern  front  broken,  it  is 
owing  to  the  rash  and  precipitate^,  charge  which  was  attempted 
under  the  assnnied  and  illegitimate  lead  of  the  honorable  mem- 
ber from  Ohio. 

But  there  are  some  men,  we  ar(;  told,  who  arc  "wiser  in  their 
own  conceit  than  seven  men  who  can  render  a  reason/'  Tiie 
hotinrribie  member  and  his  little  sqnr^d,  insist  upon  regarding 
thi'iusch'es  as  the  only  persons  in  the  country,  or,  certainly,  as 
the  only  persons  in  this  House,  who  know  how  to  defend  north- 
ern rights,  or  how  to  vindicate  the  great  principles  of  human 
freedom.  Nay,  Sir,  they  modestly  claim  to  be  the  only  ones 
who  desire,  or  who  are  even  willing,  to  defend  or  vindicate  tlieni. 
All  the  world  are  doughfaces  (as  they  elegantly  style  it)  except 
themselves  I  They  alone  are  loyal  to  human  liberty-'  Tiiey  are 
the  only  reliable  defenders,  or  legitimate  occupants,  of  the  great 
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frcc  soii  field  I  Surely  these  are  the  men,  and  wisdom  shall  die 

with  til  em! 

I  cannot  listen,  Mr.  Chairman,  io  these  arrogant  a??nraptions 
and  ofiensive  pretensions,  without  calling  to  oiy  aid  the  castiga- 
tion  which  was  administered  by  Kdmund  Bnvke,  (not  the  Editor 
of  the  Daili/  Utiiou,  Sir.)  to  one  of  the  petty  cabals  which 
infested  Great  Britain  durin^^  the  period  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, and  which  were  attempting,  as  he  said,  "to  hide  their  total 
want  of  consequence  in  bustle  and  noise,  and  puffing,  and  mu- 
tual quotation  of  each  other"  ''Because  half  a  dozen  grass- 
hoppers, (said  he.)  luider  a  fern,  make  the  field  ring  with  their 
imj)ortunate  chink,  whilst  thousands  of  great  cattle,  reposed 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  British  Oak,  chew  the  cud  and  arc 
tiilent,  pray  do  not  imagine  tliat  those  who  make  the  noise  are 
the  only  inhabitants  of  the  field;  that,  of  course,  they  are  njany 
in  number;  or  that,  after  all,  they  are  other  than  the  little, 
shrivelled,  meagre,  hopping,  though  loud  and  troublesome,  insects 
of  the  hour.'* 

For  one.  Sir,  I  do  not  recognize  the  honorable  member  and 
bis  half  a  dozen  compeers  on  this  floor,  as  my  file-leaders,  or  as 
my  fuglemen,  in  this  campaign.  I  do  not  belong  to  the  *^  IU>ot 
and  branch  party."  I  shall  not  march  at  the  tap  of  their  drum. 
I  shall  not  vote  against  any  horn  fde^  practical,  and  seasonable 
measure,  simply  because  they  originate  it ;  but  I  give  my  consti- 
tuents and  the  country  notice,  once  for  all,  that  they  are  not  to 
judge  of  my  sentiments  upon  the  great  questions  of  the  day  by 
any  votes  which  I  may  give,  or  which  I  may  not  give,  upon  their 
amateur  abstractions  or  their  precipitate  instructions.  I  shall 
vote  for  them,  or  vote  against  them,  or  not  vote  at  all,  just  as  it 
happens  to  suit  my  own  views,  and  certainly  not  at  all  with  a 
view  to  suit  their  purposes. 

The  honorable  member,  in  the  course  of  a  speech  in  which  he 
has  misrepresented  and  assailed  at  least  one  half  of  the  northern 
members  of  this  House,  has  told  us  that  he  was  a  member  of 
*Hhe  reviled  Free  Soil  sect."  Good  heavens.  Sir]  if  they  are 
the  reviled,  who  are  the  revilers,  and  what  must  they  be  ?  Never, 
in  the  whole  history  of  our  country — never,  since  the  existence 
of  political  parties  anywhere — has  there  been  a  party,  which, 
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under  the  pretext  of  philanthropy,  has  so  revelled  and  luxuriated 
in  malice,  hatred,  and  uncharitableness  —  in  vituperation,  ca- 
lumny, and  slander  —  as  this  "reviled  Free  Soil  sect."  T  spealc  of 
their  principal  leaders  and  organs,  as  I  know  them  in  my  own  part 
of  the  country,  and  not  of  the  great  mass  of  their  followers,  there 
or  elsewhere,  who.  T  doubt  not,  are  led  along  by  hone?t  impulses, 
and  many  of  whom,  I  m  little  doubt,  arc  disgusted  with  the 
music  of  tht^ir  own  trumpeters.  Never,  Sir,  I  repeat,  has  there 
been  witneased  in  this  country,  or  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  such 
an  audacity  of  fake  statement  and  false  accusation,  as  that  with 
which  some  of  their  presses  have  teemed!  Never  have  there 
been  baser  atabs  at  character  than  those  with  which  some  of 
their  speeches  have  reeked! 

I  need  not  say  that  I  have  had  my  full  share,  and  more  than 
my  fall  ijhare,  of  their  misrepresentation  and  abuse.  I  bear  no 
sj)ecial  malice  towards  members  of  this  House  who  deal  with 
me  in  ihi6  style,  because  1  know  that,  after  :dl,  they  arc  but  the 
instruments  and  month-pieces  of  others  afar  off.  There  is  a 
little  nest  of  vipers,  Sir,  in  rny  own  immediate  district  and  its 
vicinity,  who  have  been  biting  a  file  for  some  three  or  four  years 
past,  and  who,  having  fairly  used  tip  their  own  teeth,  have  evi- 
dently enlisted  in  their  service  the  fresher  fangs  of  some  honors 
able  members  of  this  Hottse.*  **Odisse  quern  Icgderis."  Con- 
scious that  they  have  wronged  me,  they  now  hate  me;  and 
having  been  thoroughly  put  down  at  home,  they  have  turned 
prompters  and  panderers  to  assaults  upon  me  here*  Let  them 
gu  on  in  their  manly  and  magnanimous  vocation.  If  ihey  only 
succeed  in  doing  themselves  half  as  much  injury  as  they  do  me 
good,  they  will  speedily  merit  as  much  of  my  sympathy  as  they 
now  have  of  my  scorn. 

Sur,  I  have  already  had  occasion,  during  the  present  session, 
to  allude  to  one  of  the  false  statements  which  has  been  fre- 

♦  !Por  this  appHciilton  of  the  old  falile  of  7  Iw.  Viper  md  the  Fib',  as  well  as  for  sora© 
of  the  other  sharpnesses  and  severities  ol'  tliis  sptiocb,  (which  is  given  here  precisely 
as  it  was  delivered  aod  published  at  the  time,)  the  plea  of  the  old  Boman  Fabulist 
may  be  employed ; — 

"Ezeedit  aniiniMi  quern  propoinit  tenuianm ; 
Red  difiicuU.  r  conlinetiir  splritus, 
lotegritatis  qui  sinoerte  conscius 
A  noxioram  premitor  iosolentiis." 
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quently  made  in  legaid  to  me  at  home,  and  which  has  been 
repeated  here  by  the  honorabk  member  from  Ohio  on  my  right, 
(Mr.  Giddings.)  That  honorable  member's  speech,  I  talce  occa- 
sion to  say,  as  printed  for  the  use  of  the  fourth  district  in  Masaa- 
chnsettS)  is  a  mere  tissue  of  per^'ersion  and  misrepresentation, 
so  far  as  my  conduct  is  concerned.  But  the  most  that  I  can  do, 
on  this  occasion,  is  to  notice  one  of  the  charges  which  it  con- 
tained, and  in  regard  to  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  a  direct 
issue  was  made  up  between  us. 

The  honorable  member  seems  to  have  thought  it  important  to 
his  justification  among  his  constituents  for  his  vote  against  me 
for  Speaker  two  years  ago,  that  lie  should  implicate  me  in  the 
origin  of  the  late  deplorable  war  with  Mexico.  He  knew  per- 
fectly well  that  my  mere  vote  for  the  bill,  by  which  the  existence 
of  that  war  was  reeogiiizful,  and  by  which  provision  was  made 
for  the  reseuc  of  cm'  little  army  on  the  Rio  Grande,  would  not 
answer  his  purpose.  He  Icnew  that,  whether  that  vote  were  ri^^^ht 
or  wrong,  it  was  given  in  company  with  those  who  were  alto- 
gether invulnerable  to  his  malignant  sliaft.s.  He  knew  that  he 
could  not  strike  at  me,  on  this  point,  without  striking  also  at 
Corwin,  and  Vinton,  and  Sehenek,  of  his  own  State,  and  Marsh 
and  Fooic,  of  Vermont,  and  1  know  not  how  many  others,  from 
the  North  and  from  the  West,  whose  characters  would  be  an 
ample  shield  against  all  who  should  attack  them,  and  whom  he 
would  not,  then  at  least,  have  dan;d  to  charge  as  supporters  of 
the  war.  And  so,  Sir,  he  sets  himself  to  work  to  prove  me  an 
accessory  before  the  fact,  and  charges  nie  with  having  gone  to  a 
Whig  caucus,  before  the  war  bill  was  introduced,  and  with  hav- 
ing made  an  appeal  to  the  Whigs,  to  vote  in  favor  of  a  biU,  in 
regard  to  the  intended  character  of  which  I  had  no  more  know- 
ledge than  the  man  in  the  moon!  Sir,  I  never  heard  of  this 
Whig  caucus,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  until  I 
saw  this  account  of  it  in  a  letter  of  the  honorable  member  to 
his  constituents,  eighteen  months  afterwards.  And  difficult  as 
it  almost  always  is  for  any  one  to  prove  a  negaiive,  it  is  for- 
tunately in  my  power,  tliis  day,  to  furnish  such  conclusive  testi- 
mony that  I  attended  no  such  meeting,  and  made  no  such  speech, 
that  even  the  honorable  member  himself  will  blush  at  ever  having 
made  the  statement 
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I  have  here  a  budget  of  letkr^i,  which  I  have  rescued  witliin 
a  few  days  past  from  a  forgotten  pigeon-hole  at  liome.  They 
were  procured  two  years  ago,  without  my  instigation,  and  ahiiost 
without  my  Icnowledge,  by  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Atlas,  with 
a  view  to  vindicate  me  from  this  calumny  at  the  time  it  \vas 
originally  uttered.  I  shall  append  some  of  them,  if  not  all  of 
them,  to  the  pamphlet  copy  of  this  speech,  if  such  A  copy  is  ever 
published.    I  shah  only  have  time  io  read  one  of  them  now. 

Is  the  Iiouorabie  member  from  Delaware  in  his  seat?  (Mr. 
Houston  rose  and  assented.)  I  have  here  a  letter  bearing  his 
signature,  dated  Washington,  April  1st,  1848,  and  addressed  to 
"William  Schouler,  Esq.,  Boston.  1  will  thank  him  to  tell  me, 
after  I  have  read  it,  Avhether  it  is  his  letter,  and  whether  this  be 
his  testimony  now,  as  it  was  two  years  ago.  in  relation  to  tlie 
allegation  of  the  honorable  member  from  Ohio, 

The  letter  is  as  follows  : 

WasuikgioKj  Apiil  1st,  1843- 
Dbax  Sis:  I  have  receiyed  yonr  letter  of  the  30th  ultimo,  and  in  reply  to  it  I  hnre 
to  state,  that  I  temember  very  irdl  the  casual  conTenation  which  1  had  with  you  re- 
cently in  Boston,  "conrcmmg  a  meeting  of  'SYlw^,  mrmlicrs  of  Conprp';'!,  helfl  on  the 
momiug  of  the  lltb  of  May,  184@,"  and  I  will  briefly  state,  at  your  request,  what  I 
recollect  in  xeUtion  to  the  absence  of  fhd  Honorable  Bohert  C.  Winthiop  on  that 
occasion. 

That  meeting;  was  held  in  ron^equencf  of  the  Iiosti?e  coTIi^ion  rrhich  had  just  occurred 
on  tlic  Kio  Graude,  between  a  portion  of  our  military  forces  and  tlto^  of  Mexico,  and 
I  perfectly  reoollect  that  I  not  only  attended  the  meeting,  but  that  I  also  made  some 
remarlcs  in  it^  the  snhstance  of  which  I  still  remember.  The  meeting  was  not  Ihll, 
many  mernLois  of  the  Honse hclonging  to  tlie  ^Yhiv^  p^rty  being  absent,  and  T  distinctly 
recollect  that  the  inei  ling  adjourned  without  coming  to  any  formal  conclusion  on  tlio 
subject,  iu  coust'«j^ueace  of  Hm  fact,  as  was  then  mentioned  and  understood  by  those 
present  I  remember  that  Mr.  Smith  of  Connecticat,  Mr.  Hudson  of  Massachusetts, 
«nd  Mr.  Giddings  of  Ohio,  were  present  at  the  meeting,  and  appeared  to  me  to  be 
amonfr  the  ino«t  prominent  of  the  Speaker"?  in  it :  and  T  also  remember  thnt  1  had  a 
few  words  of  couversaiion  with  them  after  tiie  meeting  was  over,  and  before  wo  sepa^ 
rated,  npon  the  subject  of  some  remarks  which  I  had  made  in  the  meetmg.  I  have  a 
vecy  ^stinct  recollection  that  Mr.  Winthrop  was  not  present  at  the  meeting,  and  of 
notinj^  his  absence,  m  well  as  thnt  of  '^Tr.  Yinton  of  Ohio ;  and  my  reason,  if  any  should 
bo  required  to  fortify  my  memory  on  this  point,  for  observing  this  fact,  is  this :  I  had 
already  come  to  regard  these  two  gentlemen  as  among  the  most  experienced  and  pro- 
mbeiu  members  of  our  party  in  the  Hoosei  and  as  om  sat  directiy  before  me,  and  the 
other  imnu  liatcly  on  mr  ri'^ht,  during  that  sr^sion,  in  the  House,  it  will  not  nppcnr 
Strange,  I  apprehend,  when  these  two  circumstances  are  taken  together,  that  I  should 
not  only  note  but  remember  their  absence  on  that  occasion.  Such  is  my  distinct  recol- 
lection, and  without  wishing  to  raise  any  question  of  memoiy  between  mysdf  and 
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others  on  tlus  or  any  otber  point,  I  Iulto  no  heaitadou  in  giving  it  to  you  in  eompU- 

anco  ^^'^th  vonr  rcqnr>?t. 

to  the  meeting  held  some  time  previous,  oa  the  "  Oregon  quesUon  "  as  it  is  ia- 
miliaciy  termed,  I  havo  to  state,  that  it  is  impossible  that  I  coidd  have  confonnded  it  in 
my  memoiy  tridi  the  meeting  ilnt  mentioned,  as  I  did  not  attend  that  meeting,  and 
Imew  nothkig  of  ifs  existence  until  a  day  or  two  after  it  had  been  held. 

I  am,  vety  tmly  and  respectfolly,  your  obedient  servant, 

Joum  W.  HonsToar. 

Wm.  Sahtaier,  Esq, 

Mb.  Houston.  That  is  my  letter,  and  I  have  no  alteration  to 
make  in  it. 

Mr.  Winthrop.  Tliere  are  other  letters  here,  Sir,  equally 
distinct  and  condusive. 

But  the  honorable  member  summons  Mr.  E.  D.  Culver,  of 
New  York,  a  late  member  of  tbb  House,  to  his  aid,  and  insists 
that  Mr.  Culver  has  substantiated  his  charge.  Sir,  I  think  it  is 
in  Sheridan's  play  of  the  Rivals,  that  one  of  the  characters  is 
made  to  say  — "  Whenever  I  draw  on  my  invention  for  a  good 
current  lie,  I  always  forge  indorsements  as  well  as  the  biU.^ 
Now,  I  do  not  intend  to  apply  the  offensive  part  of  this  lan- 
guage to  the  honorable  member.  I  disclaim  doing  so.  Still 
less  do  I  intend  any  reflection  upon  Mr.  Culver.  Sut  I  say  that 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Culver  does  little  or  nothing  to  sustain  the 
honorable  memb^c's  accusation,  and  that  he  must  procure 
stronger  indorsements,  if  he  expects  his  bill  to  pass  current. 

What  says  the  Honorable  E.  D.  Culver,  in  the  letter  upon 
which  the  honorable  member  relies  ? 

"In  reply  to  yuur  note  of  the  14th,  (says  he,)  trhich  came  to  hand  last  evening,  I 
wotdd  state  that  I  was  at  the  Whig  caucus,  in  the  northeast  comer  of  the  Ciq>itoI,  on 

the  moniing  of  the  1 1th  of  May,  1846.  Tlic  iiiVijoit  of  our  dclihcrations  "wks  tho.  anti- 
cipated War  hill.  I  think  Mr.  Winthrop,  Mr.  Vinton,  Mr.  Hunt,  and  yourself,  and 
othefs  were  present  and  spoke.  The  precise  sentiments  advanced  by  Mr,  WintUrop  I 
cannot  call  to  mind;  but  the  purport,  the  general  scope  of  his  remarks,  was,  ^t  we 

(the  Wliigs)  must  not  oppose  the  measure ;  that  policy  would  require  us  to  support  it. 
J  do  not  rerollect  his  allusion  to  the  Fcdf^ralists  aiifl  the  vrav  of  1  Sl:^.''  (Tt  c^cms  thai 
tills  iuipai'cial  crasS'Cxaomicr  had  a&kcd  some  leading  i|t(esliuns.)  "  I  think  Mr.  Yin> 
ion  took  a  similar  view.  Yours  was  quite  the  rererse." 

Kow,  Sir,  in  answer  to  Iheso  UilnMngs  and  indir^tiiict  remem- 
brances of  what  ^Ir.  Winthrop  ^uitl,  and  \vliat  lAIr.  Vinton  said, 
and  what  Mr.  Hunt  ^aid,  I  have  here  a  letter  from  Mr.  Vinton, 
to  say  that  lie  never  attended  that  meeting,  and  here,  within 
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three  feet  of  me,  is  Mr*  Vinton  himself,  to  acknowledge  the  let- 
ter, and  to  repeat  the  assertion!  While  here,  again,  is  another 
letter  from  the  honorable  Washington  Hunt,  to  say  that  he  was 
absent  from  Washington  on  the  morning  on  which  the  meet- 
ing was  held,  and  did  not  return  until  the  following  day ! 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  most  charitable  explanation  that  can  be 
given  of  this  extraordinary  and  unfounded  allegation,  which  the 
honorable  member  from  Ohio  has  so  perseveringly  brought 
against  me,  is  that  suggested  in  the  letter  of  my  late  colleague 
and  friend,  Mr.  Hudson,  who  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the 
honorable  member  may  have  confounded  this  meeting  with  one 
which  was  held  in  regard  to  the  Oregon  notice  resolution,  when 
he  was  the  open  advocate  of  measures  that  looked  to  war,  and 
I  declared  myself  in  favor  of  measures  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace.' 

But  I  leave  the  honorable  member  and  his  friends  to  find 
explanations  for  themselves.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  pronounce 
the  charge  to  be  false,  and  to  prove  it  to  be  so.  Having  done 
this,  I  now  hold  it  up  to  the  House  and  to  the  country,  as  a  fair 
sample  of  the  charges  which  have  been  arrayed  against  me  from 
the  same  quarter.   ExtmOydisce  omnes. 

Sir,  I  have  done  with  these  personalities.  They  have  not  been 
of  my  seeking.  They  arc  unnatural  and  revolting  to  my  dispo- 
sition. I  am  (Mitirely  new  to  Viua  style  of  debate.  During  a  ten 
years'  occupancy  of  a  scat  in  this  House,  I  have  never  before 
had  occasion  io  resort  to  it.  I  trust  that  T  may  never  have 
another  such  occasion.  But  I  could  no  longer  submit  in  sih^nce 
to  such  gross  and  groundless  aspersions.  Gentlemen  may  vote 
against  me  whenever  they  please.  There  is  no  oihce  in  the  gift 
of  the  iloLise,  of  tlic  people,  or  of  the  President,  v/hich  I  covet, 
or  for  which  I  would  quarrel  with  any  one  for  not  giving  me  his 
support.  But  no  man  shall  slander  me  with  impunity.  No  man 
shall  pervert  and  misrepresent  my  words  and  acts,  and  falsify  til© 
record  of  my  public  career,  without  exposure. 

That  career  has  been  one  of  humble  pretension,  and  presents 
no  claim  of  distinguished  service  of  any  sort.  But  such  as  it  is, 
I  am  willing  that  it  should  be  investigated.  Kxaminc  the 
record.    There  may  be  votes  upon  it  which  reiiuire  explanation  j 
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votes  about  which  honest  men  may  differ;  votes  as  to  which  I 
myself  may  have  doubted  at  the  time^  and  may  still  donbt  Bat 
examine  the  record  fairly  and  candidly ;  nothing  extenuate,  nor 
set  down  aught  in  malice ;  and  yon  will  find  that  I  have  neither 
been  false  to  the  North  nor  to  the  Soath,  to  the  East  nor  to  the 
West.  You  will  find  that,  while  I  have  been  true  to  my  con- 
stituents,  I  have  been  true,  also,  to  the  Constitution  and  to  the 
Union.  This,  at  least,  I  know,  Sir^  my  conscience  this  day 
bearing  me  witness— that  I  have  been  true  to  myself,  to  my 
own  honest  judgment,  to  my  own  dear  convictions  of  right,  of 
duty,  and  of  patriotism.  And  we  all  remember  how  justly,  as 
well  as  how  nobly,  it  has  been  said :  — > 

"  Thb  fiboTC  All)  — ~  to  tiiino  own  self  be  true; 

And  it  must  follow,  Jis  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man." 

And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  gladly  turn  to  some  serious 
consideration  of  the  great  questions  of  the  day,  but  I  am  admo- 
nished that  my  hour  is  almost  othausted,  and  I  must  reserve  what 
I  had  proposed  to  say  on  these  topics  for  another,  and  I  trust  an 

^arly  oppt.rtunity.  TTiviiig  once  swept  this  offensive  rubbish  of 
personalities  oni  my  path,  I  shall  no  longer  be  obstructed  in 
dealing  with  the  weightier  matters  which  are  before  us.  I  can- 
not conelude,  however,  on  tliis  occasion,  without  a  few  distinct 

declaraciojis. 

In  the  lirst  place,  Sir,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the 
admission  of  California  into  the  Union  as  a  Btate,  iind(  r  the 
constitution  which  f^lie  has  herself  adoptod,  is,  in  niy  jndgmcnt, 
the  first  and  greatest  measure  to  be  acconiplitshed  at  the  present 
session  of  Congress.  For  that  I  am  ready ;  and  I  shall  bring  to 
it  whatever  powers  1  [)Ossess. 

Tn  the  second  place,  Sir,  I  do  not  believe  that  slavery  do^ 
now  exist,  or  can  ever  exist,  in  any  of  the  Territories  recently 
ac(iuircd  from  Mexico,  without  the  positive  sanction  of  law. 
And  .such  a  sanction,  T,  for  one,  shall  never  aid  in  giving. 

In  the  third  place,  Sir,  while  T  reserve  to  myself  tlio  full 
liberty  to  act  and  to  vote  upon  every  cj^uestion  wliich  may  here- 
after arise,  as  my  judgment  at  the  time,  and  under  the  circum- 
stances, may  dictate;  X  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  my 
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opinioDi  that  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Piresidcut  of  ilu;  U/iited 
States  is  the  plan  to  which  we  must  come  at  last,  for  the  settle- 
ment of  these  exciting  and  difficult  questions.  I  do  not  say  that 
it  is  the  plan  of  all  others  which  some  of  us  could  have  wished 
to  carry  out.  But  the  question  is  not  what  we  wish,  but  what 
can  we  accomplish.  **If  to  do,  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what 
it  were  good  to  do,  chapels  had  been  churches,  and  poor  men's 
cottages  rich  men's  palaces."  We  must  aim  at  something  prac- 
tical and  practicable.  The  President  has  done  so ;  and,  by 
foUowing  out  bis  suggestions,  I  believe  southem  sensibilities 
may  be  allayed,  northern  principles  satisfactorily  vindicated, 
domestic  peace  maintained,  and  the  American  Union  preserved. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  Union  must  be  preserved. 
I  speak  for  Faneuil  Hall.  Not  for  Faneuil  Hall,  occupied,  as  it 
sometimes  has  been,  by  an  Anti-slavery  or  a  Liberty  party  con- 
vention, denouncing  the  Constitution  and  Government  under 
which  we  live,  and  breathing  threatenings  and  slaughter  against 
all  who  support  them ;  but  for  Faneuil  Hall,  thronged  as  it  has 
been  so  often  in  times  past,  and  as  it  will  be  so  often  for  a 
thousand  generations  in  times  to  come,  by  as  intelligent,  honest, 
and  patriotic  a  people  as  the  sun  ever  shone  upon ;  I  speak  for 
Faneuil  Hall,  and  for  the  great  masses  of  trnc-hearted  American 
freemen,  without  distinction  of  party,  who  delight  to  dwell 
beneath  its  shadow,  and  to  gather  beneath  its  roof ;  I  speak  for 
Faneuil  Hall,  when  I  say,  ^  the  Union  of  these  States  must  not, 
shall  not,  be  dissolved  ! " 

The  honorable  member  from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Giddings)  alluded, 
the  other  day,  in  t^rms  of  reproach  and  condemnation,  to  a  sen- 
timent which  I  proposed  at  a  public  dinner,  in  this  same  Faneuil 
HaU,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1845.  I  am  willing  that  the  House  and 
the  country  stiould  pass  judgment  upon  that  sentiment.  I  am 
sorry  that  it  is  not  better ;  but,  snch  as  it  is,  I  reiterate  it  here 
to-dny.  1  stand  by  it  now  and  always.  It  is  my  living  senti- 
ment, and  will  be  ray  dying  sentiment :  — 

"Our  Country  —  Whether  bounded  by  tlie  St.  .lohn's  and 
the  Sabine,  or  however  otherwise  bounded  or  described,  and  be 
the  measurements  more  or  less:  —  still  our  country,  to  be 
cherished  in  ail  our  hearts,    to  be  defended  by  all  our  hands ! '' 


NOTE. 


USIXEU  rnO^I  THK  HOK.  SAMUEL  F.  VIKTOIT. 

Washzngtoh  cut,  April  6, 1848. 

Wk.  Schoulbb,  Esq., 

Dbab  Sib  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  note,  requesting  me  to  state  whether 
tihexe  iras  a  meeting  of  the  Whig  members  of  tLe  Honae  of  B^rcscntatives  on 
the  morning  of  tlie  clay  when  the  war  with  Mexico  was  declared  ?  Wliethcr 
Mr.  Winthrop  was  there,  and  made  a  speech  iirprinp!;  the  whok  Wh'ia:  party  to 
Tote  for  the  war;  aod  whether  I  was  th^>e,  and  made  a  speech  to  the  same 
purport? 

I  have  no  recollection  of  hanng  been  present  at  that  meeting — and  if  I  ever 
knew  that  snch  a  meeting  was  held,  the  recollection  of  it  has  whollj  foded 
away  from  my  memor}'. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Samuel  F.  Vijnxon. 


LSTTS&  FROM  THS  HOV.  W.  HtmT. 

Washikctoit,  April  1, 1848. 

Dkar  Sis  :  I  have  receiyed  your  letter  of  the  SOth  ult.,  with  a  copy  of  the 
Boston  AUas  of  23d  Maix-h. 

The  only  answer  I  can  make  to  your  inc^uirics  is  to  inform  you  Uiat  I  mm  not 
in  tlus  city  on  the  deventh  day  of  3ldiay,  1846.  Ileit  the  Capital  late  in  April, 
to  viat  my  residence  in  New  Tork,  and  did  not  return  tall  the  12th  of  May,  the 
day  after  the  War  bill  passed  the  House. 

Mr.  (^^!ver  i?  mistaltrn  in  hi'?  impressioa  that  I  was  present  at  any  meeting 
held  oa  the  day  to  which  lie  rders. 

Very  resjjeelfully  yours, 

W.  HuifT. 

Wm,  SbAouIeTj  S$q^  Editor  of  the  Atias,  Boston. 


BXTBACX  OP  A  LEITBK  mOM  HON.  CHABLES  IIUDS017. 

WASniNGTOX,  April  1,  1848. 

Slr  :  In  relatiou  to  the  meUng  of  the  Whigs  on  the  morning  of  the  11th, 
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(May,)  I'wOl  say  to  you,  as  I  have  said  to  Mr.  Giddings  in  a  faB  convenatioD  mlk 

him  on  the  sul^Joct,  ibat  I  am  satisfied  that  he  confonnds  that  meeting  -with  another, 
wLicB  took  place  at  another  time  and  place,  on  another  subject.  The  ncM's  of 
the  conllict  Vietween  otir  forces  atid  tlio«c  of  Mcxieo  came  into  this  citr  on  Satur- 
day evening  after  the  a(\journnient  of  the  House,  On  Sunday  evening  some 
gentlemen  told  me  that  it  was  thought  deniable  ^t  the  Whigs  should  have  a 
meeting  in  the  morning  hefbre  the  seaaion  of  the  House,  as  it  iraa  expected  that 
the  President  ifould  send  in  a  ^rar  message.  I  -nrcnt  to  the  committee-room  in 
the  mominiT,  and  {t)inid  not  more  tlinn  half  a  dozen  tlu  re :  we  waitod  till  near 
the  hour  of  lliu  meeting  of  tin'  IIouh^L'  before  •wc  eailed  to  onler.  The  membeis 
came  in  slowly,  not  more  than  twenty  or  tweiity-ilve  being  present  at  last.  I 
ihink  Mr,  Winthrop  was  not  present.  But  I  am  perfectly  confident  that  he  did 
not  make  a  speech  uiging  the IVhigs  to -vote  fi>r  any  trar  measure.  Ihad  strong 
convictions  i^^uost  the  propriety  of  any  mch  measure,  and  if  one  of  my  own 
colleagues  had  mafic  such  a  fpccch  as  has  been  inij;mt(  d  to  Mr.  Winthrop,  T  am 
satisfied  tliat  I  could  not  Lave  Ibrgotfccn  it.  Besides,  hoarding  us  i  did  with 
Messrs  Delano,  Culvcr,  Boot,  and  King,  all  of  'whom  voted  as  I  did  agciinst  the 
hill,  the  vote  of  Mr.  Winthrop  "was  a  subject  of  yery  £peqnent  and  very  free 
remark,  and  yet  I  never  heard  any  allusion  to  such  a  speech,  nor,  indeed,  to  any 
speech  of  Mr.  Winthrop  made  in  caucus  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  May  dur- 
ing that  or  the  following  session' — the  first  intimation  of  such  a  speech  coming 
to  my  knowledge  siaee  Mr.  Winthrop  was  chosen  Speaker.  My  impressions  oa 
tins  whole  subject  are  the  more  distinct,  because  tiiose  who  voted  against  the 
war  were  immediately  assailed,  and  on  the  14th  of  the  same  month  I  nuide  a 
speech  agiunst  the  war,  and  in  justification  of  my  vote. 

The  Whig  meeting  on  the  morning  of  l!ie  J  l  tli  of  ]\fay  was  in  the  room  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  AfTairs ;  but  (he  meeting  which  I  think  Mr.  Gid- 
diugs  conlounds  with  this  was  held  iu  the  evening  in  the  committee  room  on 
Public  Lands,  in  another  part  of  the  CapitoL  At  the  last  named  meeting  Mr. 
Winthrop,  Mr.  Vinton,  Mr.  Giddings,  and,  I  think,  Mx.  Hunt,  spoke ;  but  this 
meeting  was  some  time  in  the  winter,  and  the  subject  was  the  Oregon  notice, 
which  had  been  recommended  by  the  President  in  hi<!  messafre.  Tn  conversation 
with  ^Ir.  (iiddin^  this  winter,  we  both  recollected  this  meeting  so  well  as  to  bo 
able  to  point  out  to  each  oUier  the  poation  in  the  room  where  the  speakers 
respectively  stood  when  they  addressed  the  meeting,  and  agreed  as  to  the 
speakers,  but  differed  in  our  recollections  as  to  the  subject  imder  oonsiderotton. 
At  this  Oregon  meeting  there  was  a  marked  difference  of  opinion  Iwtween  Mr. 
Winthrop  and  Mr.  Giddings,  and  some  little  warmth  was  iiianjiestcl  in  the 
debate  —  Mr.  Winthrop  being  opposed  to  giving  the  notice,  and  Mr.  (jiddings 
taking  the  opposiie  view  of  the  question,  according  to  my  recollection. 
I  am,  respectMy,  your  obedient  servant, 

Chakles  Hupson. 

CoL  WiUiam  Seboulert  Editor  of  the  Atias. 
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BXTBACT  or  A  I.BTTEB  VBOU  HON.  J.  ORINNBLL: 

Washznoton,  Apiil  1, 1848. 
I  liave  to  state  that  I  have  no  recollectioii  of  any  meeting  c£  the  YHofft  on 

the  morning  of  A®  llA  of  May,  184C.  T  never  lieard  of  any  until  tlic  present 
session  of  tTii-'  Conc^ress.  I  do  not  lM>Hcve  ll>at  Mr.  Winthrop  attomlcd  ntn-  such 
meeting,  Ibr  tLe  reason  tki>t  I  am  under  a  strong  impression  —  I  may  say,  uiat  I 
liave  as  dear  a  recollection  of  the  &ct  as  of  almost  any  that  occurred  on  that 
memorable  day — that  Mr.  Winthrop  did  not  leave  Mrs.  Whitwell's  that  moni> 
ing  until  we  left  together,  near  the  hour  of  the  meeting  of  tlie  House,  and  tiiat 
ire  went  to  the  House  togctlicr.  and  it  was  caned  to  order  about  the  t!m<»  wo, 
entered.  I  may  add,  there  was  ;i  vt'iy  iVee  and  full  discu^^ion  of  our  votus  on 
this  bill  ior  some  weeks  after,  at  Mrs.  Whitwell's,  and  that  I  never  heard  of  Mir. 
Wlnthi'op'H  attending  any  caucus  of  the  Wlugs  on  the  day  war  was  declared,  or 
making  a  speech  niging  the  Whiga  to  go  for  the  war. 


THE  DEATH  OF  JOHN  C.  CALHOTJN. 

A  8FBECK  DSLIYKBED  IN  THB  HOVSB  OF  BBmBSBNTATIYBS  OF  THE 
mriTKD  STATBfl,  OV  THB  •AUKOVHCBHKMT  OF  UB.  CALHOUV'S  DEATH, 
AFBIL  1, 1660. 


T  AM  not  unaware,  ]\Ir.  Speaker,  that  tlie  voice  of  New  England 
has  already  been  heard  to-day.  in  its  most  authentic  and  most 
impressive  tones,  in  the  other  wing  of  the  Capitol  But  it  has 
been  suggested  to  me,  and  the  suggestion  has  met  with  the 
promptest  assent  from  my  own  heart,  that  here,  als0|  that  voice 
should  not  be  altogether  mute  on  this  oecasion. 

The  distinguished  p  ersonj  whose  death  has  been  annouliccd 
to  us  in  the  resolutions  of  the  Senate,  belongs  not,  indeed,  to  us. 
It  is  not  ours  to  pronounce  his  eulogy.  It  is  not  ours,  certainly, 
to  ap[)rupriate  his  fanne.  But  it  is  ours,  to  bear  witness  to  his 
character,  to  do  justice  to  his  virtue, 'to  unite  in  paying  honor  to 
his  memory,  and  to  offer  our  heartfelt  sympathies,  as  I  now 
do,  to  those  who  have  been  called  to  subtaiu  so  great  a  bereave- 
ment. 

We  have  been  told,  Sir,  by  more  than  one  adventurous  navi- 
gator, that  it  was  wortii  ail  the  privations  and  perils  of  a  pro- 
tracted voyage  beyond  tlie  line,  to  obtain  even  a  passing  view  of 
the  Southern  Cross,  —  that  great  constellation  of  the  Southern 
hemisphere.  We  can  imagine,  then,  what  would  be  the  emo- 
tions of  those  who  have  always  enjoyed  the  light  of  that  magni- 
ficent luminary,  and  who  have  taken  their  daily  and  their  nightly 
diiectioH  from  its  refulgent  rays,  if  it  were  suddenly  blotted  out 
from  the  sky. 

Such,  Sir,  and  so  deep,  I  can  conoeive  to  be  the  emotions  at 
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ibis  hour,  of  not  a  few  of  the  honoied  friends  and  associates 
"whom  I  sec  around  me. 

Indeed,  no  one  who  has  been  ever  so  distant  an  observer  of 

the  course  of  public  affairs  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  past,  can 
fail  to  realize,  that  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  has  been  struck 
from  our  political  firmament  Let  us  hope.  Sir,  that  it  has  only 
bcon  transferred  to  a  higher  and  purer  sphere,  where  it  may  shine 
ou  with  iindimmed  brilliancy  forever  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  for  others  to  enter  into  the  dctni!^-  0}  Air. 
Calhoun's  life  and  services.  It  is  i'or  others  to  illustratt'  and  to 
vindicate  his  jtecnliar  opinions  and  principles.  It  is  j'or  luc  to 
spenk  of  him  only  as  he  was  known  to  the  country  at  large,  and 
to  all,  without  distinction  of  party,  who  have  represented  the 
country,  of  late  years,  in  cither  branch  of  the  National  Councils. 

And  speaiiing  of  him  thus,  Sir,  I  cannot  hesitate  to  ?ay,  that, 
among  what  may  be  called  the  second  generation  of  American 
statesmen  since  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  there 
has  been  no  man  of  a  more  marked  character,  of  more  pro- 
jiouneed  tpudities,  or  of  a  wider  and  more  deserved  distinction. 

The  mere  length  and  variety  of  his  public  services,  in  almost 
every  branch  of  the  National  Uovermnent,  running  through  a 
continuous  period  of  almost  forty  years, ^ — as  a  member  of  this 
IIousc,  as  Secretary  of  War,  as  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  as  a  Senator  from  his  own 
adored  and  adoring  South  Carolina,  —  would  alone  have  secured 
him  a  conspicuous  and  permanent  place  upon  our  public  records< 

But  he  has  left  better  titles  to  reuicmbraiice  tlian  any  which, 
mere  office  can  bestow. 

There  was  an  unsullied  purity  in  his  private  life ;  there  was  an 
inflexible  integrity  in  bis  pablic  conduct ;  there  was  an  indescrib- 
able fascination  in  his  familiar  conversation;  there  was  a 
condensed  energy  in  his  formal  discourse ;  there  was  a  quick- 
ness of  perception,  a  vigor  of  deduction,  a  directness  and  a  de- 
Yotedness  of  purpose,  in  all  that  he  said,  or  wrote,  or  did ;  there 
was  a  Roman  dignity  in  his  whole  Senatorial  deportment ;  which, 
together,  made  up  a  character,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  contem- 
plated and  admired  to  the  latest  posterity. 

I  have  said,  Sir,  that  New  England  can  appropriate  no  part 
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of  his  fame.  But  we  Hiay  be  permitted  to  remember,  that  it 
VvUb  ill  our  schools  of  learning  and  of  law  that  he  was  trained 
up  for  the  great  contests  which  awaited  him  in  the  foram  or  the 
Senate  chamber.  Nor  can  we  forget  how  long  and  how  inti. 
mately  he  was  associated,  in  the  Executive  or  Legislative 
branches  of  the  Government,  with  more  than  one  of  our  own 
most  cherished  statesmen* 

The  loss  of  snch  a  man,  SIT)  creates  a  sensible  gap  in  the 
public  coancils.  To  the  State  which  he  represented,  and  the 
section  of  country  with  which  he  was  so  peculiarly  identified, 
no  stranger  tongue  may  venture  to  attempt  words  of  adequate 
consolation.  But  let  us  hope  that  the  event  may  not  be  without 
a  wholesome  and  healing  influence  upon  the  troubles  of  the 
times.  Let  us  heed  the  voice,  which  comes  to  us  all,  both  as 
individuals  and  as  public  officers,  in  so  solemn  and  signal  a  pro- 
vidence of  Gk>d.  Let  us  remember,  that,  whatever  happens  to 
the  Republic,  we  must  die!  Let  us  reflect  how  vain  are  the 
personal  strifes  and  partisan  contests  in  which  we  daily  engage, 
in  view  of  the  great  account  which  we  may  so  soon  be  called 
on  to  render !  Well  may  we  exclaim,  as  Cicero  exclaimed,  in 
considering  the  death  of  Crassus :  O  fallacem  hominum  spem, 
fragilemque  foHWMm^  et  inanes  nostras  conientiones  /" 

Finally,  Sir,  let  m  Bad  fresh  bonds  of  brotherhood  and  of  union 
in  the  cherished  memories  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us; 
and  let  us  resolve  that,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  the  day  shall  never 
come,  when  New  England  men  may  not  speak  of  the  great 
names  of  the  South,  whether  among  the  dead  or  the  living,  as 
of  Americans  and  fellow-countrymen ! 
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THE 

ADMISSION  OF  CALILOENIA, 
ADJUSTMENT  OF  THE  SLAVERY  QUESTION. 

A  SPEECH  DKLITBRBD  IK  TRB  HOUSB  OV  BEPRESBNTATiyES  OF  THB 
UNITED  STATES,  117  COKOfXTTBE  OV  THE  "WHOLB  ON  THE  STATS  OF 
THE  UariOK,  MAT  8,  1650. 


.  WiiKN  1  had  the  honor  of  addressing  the  Coniinitt(H)  of  the 
Whole  on  the  State  of  the  Union  some  weeks  n^^o,  I  intiniated 
my  purpose  to  take  anollicr  opportunity,  at  no  distant  day,  to 
express,  somewhat  more  in  detail  than  I  was  able  to  do  on  that 
occasion,  the  views  which  1  entertain  in  regard  to  what  have 
well  been  called  the  great  qnestions  of  the  day. 

The  eager  competitions  for  the  floor,  w^hich  have  been  wit- 
nessed here  ahiiost  without  intermission  from  that  time  to  this, 
have  postponed  the  acconiplishment  of  this  purpose  muck  longer 
than  1  could  liavc  desired. 

I  rise  now,  however,  at  last,  to  fulfil  it.  And  most  lieartily  do  1 
wisli,  Mr.  Chairman,  tliat,  in  doing  so,  I  could  see  my  way  clear 
to  contribute  something  to  the  repose  of  the  country,  and  to  the 
harmony  of  our  national  councils.  1  yield  to  no  one  in  the  sin- 
cerity or  the  earnestneas  of  my  desire,  that  every  bone  of  conten- 
tion between  different  portions  of  the  Union  may  be  broken, 
every  root  of  bitterness  removed,  and  that  the  American  Con- 
gress may  be  seen  again  in  a  condition  to  discharge  its 
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legitimate  functions,  of  providing  at  once  for  the  wants  of  the 
Government  and  for  the  interests  of  the  people.  If  there  be  an 
example  in  hisitory,  which  T  would  gladly  emulate  at  such  a 
moment  as  this,  it  is  that  of  an  old  Swiss  patriot,  four  hundred 
years  ago  —  of  whom  I  have  recently  read  an  account  —  who, 
when  the  confederated  cantons  had  become  so  embittered 
against  each  other,  by  a  long  succession  of  mutual  criminations 
and  local  feuds,  that  the  dissolution  of  the  confederacy  was 
openly  proposed  and  discussed,  and  the  liberties  of  Switzerland 
seemed  on  the  very  verge  of  ruin,  was  suddenly  found  rushing 
from  his  cherished  retirement  into  the  Assembly  of  Deputies, 
and  exclaiming,  Ooncordy  concord^  concord  and  who,  it 
is  related,  by  his  prudence,  bis  patriotism,  and  his  eloquence, 
brought  back  that  Assembly,  and  the  people  whom  they  repre- 
sented, to  a  sense  of  the  inestimable  blessings  which  were  at 
stake  upon  the  issue,  and  finally  succeeded  in  restoring  his  dis- 
tracted country  to  a  condition  of  harmony,  tranquillity,  and 
assured  Union  I 

Sir,  there  is  no  sacrifice  of  personal  opinion,  of  pride  of  con- 
sistency, of  local  regard,  of  official  position,  of  present  havings 
or  of  future  hopes,  which  I  would  not  willingly  make  to  play 
such  a  part  as  this. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  it  has  been  played  already.  Per- 
haps it  may  be  said,  that  a  voice,  or  voices,  have  already  been 
heard  In  the  other  end  of  this  Capitol,  if  not  in  this,  which  have 
stilled  the  angry  storm  of  fraternal  discord,  and  given  us  the 
grateful  assurance  that  all  our  controversies  shall  be  peacefully 
settled. 

At  any  rate,  Sir,  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  I  am  but  too  sen- 
sible that  it  is  not  given  to  me,  in  this  hour,  to  attempt  such  a 
character.  And  let  me  add,  that  there  is  one  sacrifice  which  I 
could  never  make,  even  for  all  the  glory  which  might  result  from 

the  successful  performance  of  so  exalted  a  service.  I  mean,  the 
sacrifice  of  my  own  deliberately  adopted  and  honestly  cherished 
principles.  These  I  must  avow,  to-day  and  always.  These  I 
must  stand  to,  here  and  everywhere.  Under  all  circumstances, 
in  all  events,  I  must  follow  the  lead  of  my  own  conscientious 
convictions  of  right  and  of  duty. 
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I  assume  then,  to*day,  Mr.  Chairroan»  no  character  of  a  paciiL* 
cator.  I  have  no  new  plan  of  adjustment  or  reconciliation  to 
o0er  for  the  difficulties  and  dissensions  in  which  we  are  unhap- 
pily involved. 

Still  less,  Sir,  have  I  sought  the  floor  for  the  purpose  of  enter- 
ing into  fresh  controversy  with  anybody  in  this  House  or  else- 
where. Not  even  the  gratuitous  imputations,  the  second-hand 
perversions  and  stale  sarcasm?,  of  the  honorable  member  from 
Connecticut,  (Mr.  Cleveland,)  a  few  days  ago,  can  tempt  me  to 
employ  another  honr  of  this  session  in  the  mere  cut  and  thrust 
of  personal  encounter.  I  pass  from  that  honorable  member  with 
the  single  remark,  that  it  required  more  than  all  liis  vehement 
and  turgid  declamation  against  others,  who,  as  he  suggested, 
were  shaping  their  course  with  a  view  to  some  oilicial  promotion 
or  reword,  to  make  mc,  or,  as  I  think,  to  make  this  House,  forget, 
that  the  term  of  one  of  his  own  Connectictit  Senators  was  soon 
about  to  expire,  that  the  Connecticut  Legislature  was  just  about 
to  assemble,  and  that  the  honorable  member  himself  was  well 
understood  to  be  a  prominent  candidate  for  the  vacancy  I 

And  I  shall  be  equally  brief  with  the  distinguished  member 
from  Pennsylvania,  (iNIr.  Wilmot,)  who  honored  me  with  another 
shaft  from  the  self-same  quiver  on  Friday  last.  1  will  certainly 
not  take  advantage  of  his  absence  to  deal  with  him  at  any 
length.  But  I  caunot  forbear  saying,  that  as  I  heard  him  pour- 
ing forth  so  bitter  an  invective,  so  pitiless  a  philippic,  against 
Southern  arrogance  and  Northern  recreancy,  and  as  I  observed 
the  sleek  complacency  with  which  he  seemed  to  congratulate 
himself  that  he  alone  had  been  proof  against  all  the  seductions 
of  patronage  and  all  the  blandishments  of  power,  I  could  not 
hc^lp  remembering  that  his  name  was  an  historical  name  more 
than  a  century  ago,  and  the  lines  in  which  a  celebrated  poet  had 
embalmed  it  for  immortality,  came  unbidden  to  my  lips : 

"  Shall  parts  so  various  aim  at  nothing  nawt 
He'll  sMue  a  Tully  and  a  WUmot  too ! " 

My  object  to-day,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  simple  and  humble 
4»ne  of  expressing  my  own  views  on  matters  in  regard  to  which  I 
have,  in  some  quarters,  been,  either  intentionally  or  unintention- 
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ally,  misunderstood  and  misrepresented.  The  cod  of  ray  hour  will 
find  me,  I  fear,  with  even  this  work  but  half  accomplished  ;  and 
I  must  rely  on  being  judged  by  what  shall  be  printed  hereafter, 
rather  than  by  what  !  may  auoceed  in  saying  now.  I  will  not, 
however,  make  my  little  less,  by  wasting  any  more  of  my  time 
in  an  empty  exordium,  but  will  proceed  at  once  to  the  business 
in  hand. 

And,  in  tlie  first  place,  Sur,  I  desire  to  explain,  at  the  expense 
of  some  historical  narrative  and  egotistical  reference,  the  position 
which  I  have  heretofore  occupied  in  relation  to  a  certain  anti* 
slavery  proviso,  which  has  been  the  immediate  occasion  of  most 
of  those  sectional  dissensions  by  which*  our  domestic  peace 
has  been  of  late  so  seriously  disturbed* 

I  need  not  say,  Sir,  that  I  am  no  stranger  to  that  proviso, 
though,  daring  the  whole  of  the  last  Congress,  I  was  precluded, 
by  my  position  in  the  chair  of  the  House,  from  giving  any  vote, 
or  uttering  any  voice,  in  regard  to  it 

There  are  those  here  to-day,  and  I  might  single  out,  in  no 
spirit  of  unkindness  certainly,  the  present  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means,  ( Mr.  Bayly,)  as  one  of  them,  who 
have  often  taken  pains  to  remind  the  House  and  the  country, 
that  this  proviso  was  formally  proposed  by  me  to  a  bill  for  esta^ 
blishing  a  government  in  the  Oregon  territory,  before  the  honor- 
able member  from  Pennsylvania,  whose  name  it  now  bears,  (Mr* 
Wilmot,)  had  entered  upon  his  Congressional  career. 

I  h:^vn  never  denied  this  allegation.  I  have  never  desired  to 
deny  it.  The  fact  is  upon  record;  and  T  would  not  erase  m 
alter  that  record  if  if  were  in  my  power  to  do  so.  But,  Sir,  I 
have  often  desired,  and  always  intended,  whenever  I  should 
again  be  free  to  take  part  in  the  discussions  of  this  body,  to 
recall  to  the  remembrance  of  the  House  and  of  the  country,  the 
circumstances  under  which,  and  the  views  with  which,  that  pro- 
position was  made. 

It  was  mado,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  1st  day  of  Fnbrnarv, 
1845,  And  what  was  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
public  affairs  of  the  country j  on  that  day  ? 

Oregon  was  then  a  disputed  territory.  We  were  engaged  at 
that  time,  Sir,  in  negotiatioas  with  Great  Britain,  in  respect  to 
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the  conflicting  daima  of  the  two  countries  to  that  Temote  region. 
Those  negotiations  had  been  long  protracted^  and  had  engen- 
dered a  spirit  of  restless  impatience  on  the  subject,  in  the  minds 
of  a  great  portion  of  the  American  people.  The  question,  too, 
had  been  drawn,  —  as,  I  regret  to  say,  almost  every  question  in 
this  country  seems  destined  to  be  drawn,  —  into  the  p(Til()ns 
vorlcx  of  party  politics;  and  a  Democratic  Presidential  triumj3h 
had  just  been  achieved,  under  a  banner  on  which  were  legibly 
inscribed  the  wcll-rcinembcred  figures  54"^  40',  and  the  well- 
remembered  phrn«c,  "  the  w^hole  or  none." 

Under  these  circumstances,  Sir,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  this 
House,  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  over  the 
whole  territory  in  dispute,  and  to  authorize  the  assumption  and 
exercise  of  one  of  the  highest  attributes  o£  exclusive  sovereignty, 
by  granting  lands  to  settlers. 

The  bill  w'as  in  other  respects  highly  objectionable.  It  pro- 
vided for  carrying  on  a  government  by  the  appointment  of  only 
two  oflicers  —  a  governor  and  a  judge  —  wdio  were  to  have  ab- 
solute authority  to  promulgate  and  enforce,  throughout  the  ter- 
ritory of  Oregon,  any  and  all  laws  which  they  might  see  lit  to 
select  from  the  statutes  of  any  State  or  Territory  in  the  Union. 
The  W'hole  destinies  of  Oregon  were  thus  to  be  confided  to  the 
discretion  of  two  men,  who  were  to  make  up  a  code  of  law  s  to 
suit  themselves,  by  picking  and  culling  at  pleasure  from  aU  the 
statute  books  of  the  countiy.  They  were  at  liberty,  as  the  bill 
stood  although  the  entire  territory  was  above  the  latitude  of 
36^  20' — to  adopt  a  slave  code  or  a  free  code,  as  might  be  most 
agreeable  to  their  own  notions ;  and  there  was,  at  that  very  mo- 
ment, lying  upon  the  tables  before  us,  a  report  from  the  Indian 
agent  or  sub-agent  in  that  quarter,  from  which  it  appeared,  that 
a  number  of  the  native  Indians  had  already  been  captured  and 
enslaved  by  the  white  settlers,  and  that  they  were  held  in  a  state 
of  absolute  and  unjustifiable  bondage. 

It  was  under  these  drcumstanoes,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  moved 
the  proviso  in  question ;  and  I  now  read,  from  a  speech  printed 
at  the  time,  the  remarks  which  I  made  on  the  occasion : 

^^One  Umitatioa  upon  the  discretion  of  these  two  irresponsible  lawgivers  ought  cer> 
tainlj  to  be  imposed,  if  this  ImII  is  to  pass.  As  it  now  stands,  tbere  is  nothing  to  pre* 
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rent  them  from  IcfTaliziTTg  the  existence  of  domestic  sliivcn'  in  Orccron.  It  seems  to 
be  uuderstood,  that  tbis  usUtuUon  is  to  be  Uoiited  hy  the  terms  of  tbe  MUsoari  com- 
promise, and  is  nowhere  to  bo  permittod  in  die  American  Union  above  the  latitude  <^ 
36*  30'.  There  Is  nothing,  howeter,  to  enforce  this  nndentandiog  in  the  present 

case.  The  puhlishcd  doenmcnfs  prove  that  TiKlIan  slavery  alrenJy  exists  in  Oregon. 
I  intend,  therefore,  to  move,  whenever  it  is  in  order  to  tlo  so,  the  inscrtioti  of  an  ex- 
press declaration,  tliat  'there  shall  neither  be  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  dug 
Teiritoiy,  exoq^  for  crime,  yrhereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted.'  ** 

I  did  not  stop  here,  however,  Sir.  The  whole  argument  of 
tny  speech  on  that  occasion,  with  the  exception  of  the  single 
!5eMtence  which  I  have  cited,  was  against  the  passage  of  the  bill 
ia  any  iorni. 

"I  -im  in  hopes,  Mr.  rhainiian,  (snch  was  my  distinct  avowal.)  that  the  bill  will  not 
become  a  law  at  the  pr^ent  session  in  any  shape.  Every  tiling  conspires,  in  my  jadg> 
mcnt,  to  eali  for  the  postponement  of  any  snch  m'eastne  to  a  future  day." 

The  great  and  paraniount  objection  to  the  bill,  in  my  mind, 
was  that  it  would  jeopard  the  peace  of  the  country;  that  it 
would  break  up  the  amicable  negotiation^  in  which  we  were 
engaired,  and  would  leave  no  other  alternative  for  settling  the 
vexed  question  of  title  between  us  and  Great  Britain,  but  the 
stern  arbitrament  of  war. 

Entertaininsr  this  opinion^  I  aimed  at  defeating  the  measure 
by  every  means  in  my  power;  and  it  was  well  understood,  at 
the  time,  that  this  very  proviso  was  one  of  the  means  upon 
which  I  mainly  relied  for  the  purpose.  I  deliberately  designed, 
by  moving  it,  to  unite  the  Southern  Democracy  with  the  con- 
servative Whigs  of  botlt  the  North  and  the  South,  in  opposition 
to  the  bill,  and  thus  to  insure  its  defeat. 

•  The  motion  prevailed.  The  proviso  was  inserted  by  a  vote 
of  131  to  69.  And  I,  for  one,  then  carried  out  my  opposition 
to  the  bill  by  voting  against  it,  proviso  and  all.  The  Southern 
Democracy,  however,  did  not  go  with  nic  on  this  vote.  Not  a 
few  of  them,  —  the  present  S|)eaker  of  the  House  among  the 
number,  —  all  of  them,  indeed,  who  were  present,  except  four, 
voted  in  favor  of  ilic  bill,  notwithstanding  the  anti-slavery 
clause ;  and  accordingly  it  passed  the  House.  .  But  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  this  clause  had  its  influence  in  arresting  the 
bill  in  the  other  wing  of  the  Capitol,  where  it  remained  unacted 
upon  until  the  dose  of  the  session,  and  was  thus  finally  lost. 
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Sir,  a  bill  to  create  a  territorial  government  in  Oregon)  con- 
taining this  identical  proviso,  has  since  been  passed  through 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  has  received  the  sanction  and 
signature  of  a  Southern  Democratic  President;  and  I  do  not 
suppose,  therefore,  that  this  original  motion  of  mine  will  be 
hereafter  so  frequent  a  subject  of  Southern  Democratic  censure, 
as  it  hitherto  has  been.  But  I  have  desired  to  place  upon 
record,  in  perpetuam  memoriam  ret,  this  plain,  unvarnished  his- 
tory of  the  case ;  and  having  done  so,  I  willingly  submit  myself 
to  whatever  measure  of  censure  or  reproach  such  a  state  of  facts 
may  faurly  subject  me  to,  either  from  the  South  or  from  the 
North.  If  the  offering  of  this  proviso  to  this  bill,  under  these 
circumstances,  with  these  views,  and  with  this  result,  be  the 
unpardonable  oifence  which  it  has  sometimes  been  styled,  I  can 
only  say,  ^  adstm,  qui  feci ;  m  me  convertite  fenrum  !  Nay,  Sir, 
I  will  say  further,  that  if  it  be  fairly  traceable  to  this  movement 
of  mine,  that  it  is  no  longer  an  open  question  whether  domestic 
slavery  shall  find  a  foothold  in  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  I  shall 
feel  that  it  has  not  been  entirely  in  vain,  that  I  have  been  for 
ten  years  associated  w  1th  the  public  councils  of  my  country. 

I  come  next,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  proviso,  which  has  more 
legitimately  received  the  name  of  the  honorable  member  from 
Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Wilmot)  And  it  is  not  less  important  in 
this  case,  than  in  the  other,  to  recall  to  the  remembrance  of  the 
House  and  of  the  country  the  circumstances  under  which  this 
proviso,  also,  was  proposed. 

I  think,  Sir,  that  no  one,  who  was  a  member  of  Congress  at 
the  time,  will  soon  forget  the  eighth  day  of  August,  1846.  The 
country  was  at  war  with  Mexico,  and  Congress  was  within  eight< 
and-forty  hours  of  the  appointed  dose  of  a  most  protracted  and 
laborious  session.  We  were  already  almost  exhausted  by  hot 
weather  and  hot  work,  and  all  the  energies  which  were  left  us 
were  required  for  winding  up  that  great  mass  of  public  bnsinc?:s 
which  always  awaits  the  clo^^ing  lioiirs,  wlnither  of  a  longer  or  a 
shorter  session.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  message  was 
received  by  this  ITouse  from  President  Polk,  calling  for  an  appro- 
priation of  money  to  enable  liim  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace, 
and  intimating,  by  a  distinct  reference  to  the  precedent  of  the 
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purchase  of  Louisiana,  that  he  designed  to  employ  this  money 
in  the  acquisition  of  more  territoiy. 

Such  a  message,  I  need  not  say,  Sir,  took  all  who  were  not  in 
the  President's  secrets  greatly  by  surprise.  The  idea  of  bringing 
money  to  the  aid  of  our  armies  for  the  purpose  of  buying  a  peace 
from  a  nation  like  Mexico,  could  not  fail  to  inflict  a  severe  wound 
upon  our  national  pride ;  while  the  lust  of  territorial  acquisition 
and  aggrandizement,  which  was  thus  plainly  betrayed,  gave  a 
deeper  dye  of  injustice  and  rapine  to  the  war  into  which  we  had 
been  so  recklessly  plunged. 

No  time  was  afforded  us,  however,  for  reflections  or  delibera* 
tions  of  any  sort.  The  message  was  referred  at  once  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  and  a  bill 
was  forthwith  originated  in  that  committee,  under  the  lead  of 
General  McKay,  of  North  Carolina,  for  placing  two  millions  of 
dollars  at  the  unlimited  discretion  of  the  President. 

For  the  debate  upon  this  bill,  two  or  three  hours  of  a  hot 
summer  afternoon  were  grudgingly  allowed  by  the  Democratic 
majority  in  this  House,  and  these  two  or  three  hours  were  di- 
vided oil"  inio  homoopathic  portions  of  five  minutes  each.  My 
honorable  friend  from  New  York,  (Mr.  Hugh  White,)  — the 
senior  member  of  the  New  York  delegation,  and  who,  I  hope, 
will  long  remain  here  to  enjoy  the  dignity  of  that  position  — 
obtained  the  lk)orfor  the  first  five  minutes,  and  I  was  fortunate 
or  unfortunate  enough  to  follow  him.  No  amendment  to  the 
bill  had  then  been  adopted,  and  no  proviso  moved.  But  here  is 
what  I  said  on  that  occasion,  as  reported  in  the  National  lutelii- 
geucer  at  ihe  time : 

"  Mr.  Winthrop  sa^  that  he  shoald  follow  die  example  of  his  firlend  from  Heir  Yodc, 
(Mr.  White,)  and  confine  himself  to  a  brief  statement  of  his  vievrs  reserving  to  him- 
self the  priyilege  of  amplifying  and  enfiMPCUig  them  hereafter.  Xhe  Administration 
and  its  friends  had  thought  fit  daring  the  present  session  to  fiame  more  Aan  one  of 
their  most  important  moasnres,  so  as  to  leave  tlicir  opponents  in  a  false  i  iosition  which- 
ever way  they  voted.  There  were  two  thing;?  which  he  h^d  not  iniii^itu  ri,  in  arlvance, 
that  any  circumstances  could  have  constrained  him  to  do,  and  from  wiiich  he  would 
^adly  have  been  spared.  One  of  them  was  to  give  a  vote  which  might  appear  to  lend 
an  approving  sanction  to  a  war  which  had  been  caused  bj  the  annexation  of  Texas ; 
the  other  was  to  give  a  vote  which  ini^jht  appear  like  an  opposition  to  the  earliest  restora- 
tion of  peace,  either  withMcxico  or  any  other  power  on  earth.  Bat  he  must  let  apjiear- 
anoes  tdce  care  of  themsetves.  He  was  nothere  to  pronounce  opinions  either  npon  the 
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preamble  of  a  blU  or  tlie  phrases  of  a  President's  message.  He  was  here  to  tote  on. 

substantial  provision?  of  law,  projiosoil  with  a  ^  ie^v  to  their  praclic;\l  interpretation  and 
ext  ( utiou.  One  of  these  votes  he  had  given  already,  under  circumstances  which  were 
familiar  to  the  Hooso  and  to  the  coantiy.  He  believed  it  tfieii,  and  he  beUeved  it  npw, 
upon  the  most  deliberate  reflection,  to  be  the  best  vote  of  whidi  the  cose  admitted* 
And  now,  he  gi"catly  feared;  that  lie  was  about  to  ha  compelled  to  give  the  other  of 
these  abhorrent  votes.    He  rouM  not  and  would  not  vote  for  this  bill  as  it  now  stood. 

What  was  the  bill  i  A  bill  to  place  two  millions  of  dollars  at  the  disposal  of  the 
President  *  for  an  j  extraordinary  emeigend^  which  m^ht  arise  out  of  6ur  interoonrse 
with  foreign  nations.'  Not  a  v,  ord  about  peace.  Not  a  word  about  Mexico.  Not  a 
Fjlhible  about  the  disptited  boundaries  on  the  "Rio  Grande.  It  wf5s  a  vote  of  ntdimited 
confidence  in  an  Administration,  in  which,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  there  was  very  little  con- 
fidence to  be  placed.  They  might  employ  this  money  towwds  bnying  California,  or 
buying  Cnba,  or  buying  Yucatan,  or  buying  the  Sandwich  Islands,  or  buying  any 
otlier  territoiT  they  might  fancy  in  either  hetnifspbere.  If  we.  turned  to  the  message  of 
the  Trcsident,  it  was  hardly  more  satisfactory.  JSoihing  could  be  more  evident  than 
Uiat  this  appropriation  was  asked  £}r  as  the  earnest  money  for  a  purchase  of  more 
territory.  The  message  expressly  stated  that  it  was  to  be  used  in  part  payment  for 
any  coiu  essions  which  Mexico  might  make  to  us.  The  President  already  had  the 
claims  of  our  citizens  to  deal  with  to  the  amoant  of  three  millions  or  more.  Here 
were  two  millions  more  to  he  placed  in  his  hand,  in  cash.  What  was  to  be  the  whole 
payment,  for  which  five  millions  of  dollars  was  wanted  as  an  advance  ?  And  where 
was  tills  teiTitory  to  be  '  The  mcs?nj^e,  as  if  not  willing  to  leave  ns  wholly  in  the 
dark,  had  pointed  expressly  to  the  example  of  1603— to  Uie  purchase  ot  l.ouisiana — 
and  this  very  hill  (as  Mr.  W.  understood)  had  been  copied  verbatim  from  the  act  by 
which  that  purchase  was  indirectly  sanctioned.  The  President  has  thus  called  upon 
US,  in  language  not  tO  be  misunderstood,  to  .'^miction,  in  adraiicc;.  a  new  and  indefinite 
acquisition  of  southern  territory.  To  such  an  acquisition  he  (Mr.  W.)  vvas  opposed. 
Ue  liad  said  heretofore,  and  lie  repeated  now,  that  he  was  uncompromisingly  opposed 
to  extending  the  slaveholding  territory  of  the  Union.  He  wanted  no  more  t^toty  of 
any  sort ;  but  of  this  we  had  more  than  enough  already. 

"  ITe  cordially  responded  to  the  President's  desires  to  bring  about  a  just  and  honor- 
able peace  at  the  earliest  moment.  Nothing  wuuld  give  hiiu  more  real  satL»faction  tlian 
to  join  in  a  measure  honestly  proposed  for  that  purpose.  He  did  not  grudge  the  pay- 
mmt  of  the  two  millions.  He  would  appropriate  twenty  millions  for  the  legitimate 
purposes  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  without  a  moment's  hesitation.  And  he  still  hoped  that 
this  measure  might  assume  a  shape  in  which  he  could  give  it  his  support.  Limit  the 
dLicretion  of  the  President  to  a  settlement  of  those  boundaries  which  have  been  the 
snijiect  of  dispute.  Hold  him  to  his  solemn  pledges,  twice  repeated,  tfiat  he  would  be 
ready  at  all  times  to  settle  the  cxi>?tina:  dilTcrcnees  between  the  two  countries  on  the 
most  lilieral  terms.  Give  him  no  countetmiicc  in  liis  design  to  take  advantage  of  the 
present  war  to  force  Mexico  into  the  surrender,  or  even  the  sale,  of  any  of  her  pro- 
vinces. If  anybody  wants  a  better  harbor  on  the  Fadfic,  let  him  wait  till  it  can  be 
acquired  with  leas  of  national  dishonor.  Tiut  whatever  yon  do  or  omit  to  do,  ^ive  us 
at  least  to  be  a<;?ured  that  this  appropriation  is  not  to  lie  applied  to  the  annexation  of 
another  Texe.s,  or  e  ven  to  tlie,  pui  diaic  of  another  Louisiana."  [Here  the  hammer  fell.] 

This,  iMr.  Cliainnan,  was  my  five  miiiuies'  speech  on  that 
memorable  occasion.   It  was  "brief  a»  ttie  posy  of  a  ring;" 
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but  it  contained  (jnite  a?  much  sulistaiieo  as«  fomc  lliat  are  longer, 
ll  embraced  tlircc  disl'uicl  ideas:  Jirst,lh<it  T  \vas  opposed  to  the 
continuance,  us  1  had  Ix'cn  to  the  comnnenceincnt.  of  the  war 
wilh  Mexico,  and  that  1  wa:^  ready  to  vote  for  any  amount  of 
money  wliich  might  be  demanded  for  the  iegiiimale  purposes  of 
negotiating  a  treaty  of  peace ;  second^  that  I  desired  no  further 
acquisition  of  tenitory  on  any  side  or  of  any  sort;  and  ihird^ 
that  I  was  uncompromisingly  opposed  to  extending  the  slave- 
holding  territory  of  tiie  Union. 

And  in  conformity  with  this  last  view,  when  the  honorable 
member  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Wilmot)  offered  his  celebrated 
proviso  not  long  afterwards,  I  unhesitatingly  voted  for  it. 

Sir,  I  have  never  regretted  that  vote ;  nor  have  I  ever  changed, 
in  any  degree,  the  opinions  and  the  principles  upon  which  it  was 
founded.  Again  and  again,  I  have  reiterated  those  opinions  and 
vindicated  those  principles;  and  as  my  consistency  and  stead- 
fastness on  this  point  have  been  artfully  drawn  into  question  in 
some  quarters,  I  must  be  pardoned  for  a  few  citations  from 
speeches  of  my  own,  in  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  allude  to 
the  subject,  both  in  this  House  and  elsewhere. 

Here,  Sir,  in  the  first  place,  is  an  extract  from  a  speech  deli* 
vered  by  rae  in  Faneoil  Hall,  on  the  33d  day  of  September, 
1846,  hardly  more  than  six  weeks  after  the  occasion  which  I 
have  just  described : 

'*  Sir,  tipon  all  the  frrcat  points  of  this  question,  tliere  is  no  difiorencc  of  opinion 
whatever.  All  i^jree,  thai  this  war  oaght  never  to  have  been  commenced.  All  agree* 
that  it  oag^t  to  be  bronght  to  a  close  at  the  eariiest  practicable  moment  Ko  man 
jmesent  denies  tbat  it  origioatect,  primarily,  in  the  annexation  of  Texas ;  and  second* 
arily,  in  the  mm-htnfj  of  tho  AmfiHcnn  Army  into  the  disputed  territory  bej'Ond  the 
Niieoes.  And  no  man  present  tails  to  deplore  and  to  condemn  both  of  these  measumi. 
Nor  is  there  a  Whig  in  this  assembly,  nor,  in  my  opinion,  a  Whig  throughout  th« 
Union,  who  does  not  deprecate,  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  any  prosecution  of  this 
var,  for  the  pnrpose  of  aggression,  nivasion,  or  ronqnest. 

"This,  this  is  the  matter,  in  which  we  take  the  deepest  concern  this  day.  Wherei 
wlMtt,  is  this  war  to  end,  and  what  are  to  be  its  fimits?  Unquestionably,  we  are 
not  to  foiget  that  it  takes  two  to  make  a  bargain.  Unquestionably,  we  are  not  to 
forpct,  thnt  Mox'iro  inti<:t  he  willin;^^  to  nc^'otiatc,  !>cfnrf!  niir  0',vn  government  er,n  bo. 
held  wliolly  responsible  for  the  failure  of  a  treaty  of  peace.  I  rejoice,  for  one,  that 
the  aiiiniikistration  iiave  shown  what  little  readiness  they  have  shown,  for  bringing  the 
war  to  a  conclusion.  I  have  given  them  oredil^  elsewhere,  for  tbeir  original  overtures 
last  autumn ;  and  I  shall  not  deny  them  whatever  credit  they  deserve  for  theur  renewed 
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orerttircs  now.  But,  Mr.  Pre.«i<lent,  it  is  not  crcnihiri!;''  ^vhirh  talies  the  name  or  tlte 
form  of  aii  overture  of  peace,  which  is  cntiiied  lo  respect  as  sucli.  If  it  proposes  Tin- 
just  and  unrcasoaablo  terms }  if  it  manifests  an  ovcrbcnring  and  oppressive  ttpint  ;  if 
it  pTesnmes  oa  the  power  of  Uioce  who  make  it,  or  on  the  Treakness  of  those  to  irhom 
it  is  offered,  to  exact  hard  and  heartless  conditions ;  if,  especially,  it  be  of  a  character 
lit  onco  offensive  .ind  injurious  to  the  rights  of  one  of  the  nations  conwme<!.  nnd  to 
the  principles  of  a  large  majority  of  the  other;  then  it  pro-siitutcs  the  nanic  of  peace, 
and  its  antfaors  are  only  entitled  to  the  contempt  which  belongs  to  those  who  add 
hypocrisj  to  injustice. 

"Sir,  when  the  President  of  the  TTnited  States,  en  a  sudden  nnd  serious  emergCTcr, 
demanded  of  Congress  the  mean.s  of  meeting  a  war,  into  which  he  bad  already 
plunged  the  country,  he  pledged  himself,  in  thrice  repeated  terms,  to  be  ready  at 
aU  limes  to  settle  the  existing  dispntes  between  ns  and  Mexico,  whenever  Mexico 
should  be  willing  cither  to  make  or  to  receive  propositions  to  that  end.  To  that 
plcd^'c  he  stands  solemnly  recoidtid,  in  the  sight  of  God  and  of  men.  Haw,  Sur,  it 
wa8  no  part  of  our  existing  disputes,  at  that  lime,  whether  we  should  have  possession 
oi  GaUfomia,  or  of  any  other  territory  beyond  the  Bio  Grande.  And  the  Fresidenti 
in  prosecuting  phin?  of  invasion  anrl  ronque^t,  whirli  look  to  tho  prrmancut  ncqui-^j- 
tlon  of  any  such  territories,  will  be  as  Mi&  to  his  own  pledges^  as  he  is  to  tlie  htmw 
and  interests  of  his  country. 

"I  believe  that  I  speak  the  aendments  of  Ae  whole  people  of  Massachusetts— I 
know  I  speak  my  own  —  In  raying  that  we  want  no  more  territorial  possession^,  to 
become  the  nurseries  of  new  slave  States.  It  goes  hard  enoiij^li  with  us,  that  the  men 
amd  money  of  the  nation  should  he  employed  for  the  defence  of  such  acquj&itioQS» 
nbeady  made;  bat  to  onghiate  new  enterprises  for  extending  the  area  of  slnrery  by 
force  of  arms,  i^  revolting  to  the  moral  .sen.sc  of  every  American  frcemrsn. 

"  Sir,  I  trust  there  is  no  man  here  who  is  not  ready  to  stand  by  the  Constiiatiou  of 
the  couatxy.  I  trust  there  is  no  man  here  who  is  not  willing  to  hold  fast  to  the  Union 
of  the  States,  be  its  limits  ultimately  fixed  a  little  on  one  dde,  or  a  little  on  the  other 
ddC)  of  the  line  of  his  own  oliolce.  Tor  inyscir,  I  will  not  cnntcinplate  the  idea  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  Un{on«  in  any  eoncoivabls;  event.  There  are  no  boundaries  of  sea  or 
land,  of  rock  or  river,  of  desert  or  mountain,  to  which  1  will  not  try,  at  leastj  to  carry 
out  my  love  of  comiti;,  whenever  diey  shall  really  be  the  boundaries  of  my  conntty. 
V  the  day  of  dissolution  ever  comes,  it  shall  bring  the  evidence  of  its  own  irresistible 
necessity  with  it.  T  avert  my  eyes  from  all  rr(  o?>nit!on  of  such  a  necessity  in  the  dis- 
tanoe^  iJor  am  1  ready  for  any  political  urguui/.atiou8  or  platforms  less  broad  and 
comprehensive  than  those  whitdi  may  include  and  uphold  tiie  whole  Whig  par^  of 
tiie  United  States.  But  all  this  is  con.sistent,  and  shall,  in  my  own  case,  practically 
consist,  with  a  just  sen?e  of  the  evils  of  slavery:  with  an  earnest  oppo«iition  toeveiy* 
tlung  designed  to  prolong  or  extend  it  j  witii  a  firm  resistance  to  aH  its  encroachnienta 
on  Korthem  rights ;  and  above  all,  with  an  vncompromiring  hoetility  to  aU  measnres 
for  introducing  new  slave  States  and  new  slave  Territories  into  onr  Union." 

I  come  next,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  a  speech  deUvered  in  this 
House,  on  the  8th  of  Jannaiy,  1847,  when  I  found  it  necessary 
to  oppose  the  passage  of  a  bill  for  raising  an  additional  militaiy 
force.   I  think  the  bill  was  called  the  Ten  Eegiment  bill. 

On  that  occasion,  after  alluding  to  the  probable  influence  of 
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the  measure  tuder  consideratioD  on  the  chances  of  a  peace  with 
Mexico,  I  proceeded  to  say,  as  follows : 

*'Atid  where,  too^ia  to  be  our  domestic  peace,  if  fhte  policjr  is  to  be  prnvnedt 

Accordinpr  to  the  President's  plan  of  obtaining: '  ample  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of 
the  war,'  the  longer  tlie  war  lasts,  and  the  more  expensive  it  is  made,  the  more  terri- 
tory we  shell  require  to  indemaify  ns.  Eyeiy  dollar  of  appropriation  for  this  war  is 
tlnis  the  purchase-money  of  more  aeres  of  Mexican  soiL  Who  knows  how  much  of 
Chihuahua,  and  Coahuila,  and  Ifew  Leon,  and  Dnrans^,  it  will  v:iV(>  to  remunerate 
us  for  the  expemtes  of  these  ten  regiments  of  regulars,  who  are  to  be  cnltsled  for  five 
yeaml  And  to  what  end  are  we  thus  about  to  add  acre  to  acre  and  field  to  fieldl 
To  furnish  the  subject  of  that  great  domestic  straggle,  whidi  has  ahready  been  fore> 
shadowed  in  this  dehatc  ? 

"Mr.  Ciuurman,!  have  no  time  to  discuss  the  sulyect  of  slaTeiy  on  this  occasion, 
nor  should  I  desire  to  discuss  it  in  this  connection,  if  I  had  move  time.  Bat  I  must 
not  omit  a  few  plain  words  on  the  momentous  issue  which  has  now  been  raised.  I 
gpciik  for  I^rassiichu^tctts  —  I  believe  I  speak  the  sentiment?  of  all  Ntnv  Engbnd.  and 
of  many  otlier  8tates  out  of  New  Enplnnd,  —  when  T  say,  that  upon  this  question  onr 
minds  ore  made  up.  So  far  as  wc  have  power — cunstitutional  or  moral  power  —  to 
control  political  events,  we  are  resolved  that  there  shall  be  no  fiirther  extension  of  the 

territory  of  this  Union,  subject  to  the  institutions  of  slavery.  

"  I  believe  the  North  is  ready  to  stand  1^  the  Constitution,  with  all  its  compromise!*, 
as  it  now  is.  I  do  not  intend,  moreover,  to  throw  out  any  threats  of  disuuion,  wliat- 
ever  may  be  the  result.  I  do  not  intend,  now  or  ever,  to  contemplate  disunion  as  a 
cure  for  any  imaginable  evil.  At  the  same  time  I  do  not  intend  to  be  driven  from  a 
firm  expression  of  purpose,  and  a  steadfast  adherence  to  principle,  by  any  threats  of 
disunion  from  any  other  quarter.  The  people  of  New  Eogland,  whom  I  have  any 
privilege  to  speak  for,  do  not  desire,  as  I  understand  thtir  views  —  I  know  my  own 
heart  and  my  own  principles,  and  can  at  least  speak  fur  ttiom — to  gain  one  foot  of 
territory  by  conq'icst,  and  as  the  result  of  the.  prosecution  of  the  war  %vitli  Mexico.  I 
do  not  believe  that  even  the  abolitionists  of  the  North — though  I  am  one  of  the  last 
persons  who  would  be  entitled  to  speak  Hhieitt  sentiments — would  be  unwilling  to  be 
found  in  combination  with  Southern  gentlemen,  who  may  see  flt  to  espouse  this  doe* 
trine.  Wc  desire  peace.  Wc  believe  that  this  war  ought  never  to  have  been  com- 
menced, and  we  do  not  wish  to  have  it  made  the  pretext  for  plaudenng  Mexico  of  one 
loot  of  her  lands.  But  if  the  war  is  to  be  prosecuted,  and  if  territories  are  to  be  con- 
quered and  annexed,  we  shall  stand  feat  and  forever  to  the  principle  that|  so  fer  as  we 
arc  concerned,  tho.'JC  territories  shnil  he  the  exclusive  abode  of  freemen. 

"  Mr.  Chainnan,  peace,  peace  is  the  grand  compromise  of  this  question  between  the 
North  and  the  South.  Let  the  President  abandon  all  schemes  of  fUrther  conquest 
Let  hhn  abandon  his  plans  of  pushing  his  forces  to  the  heart  of  Mexico.  Now,  before 
any  rcvcrees  have  been  experienced  by  the  American  arms,  he  can  do  so  with  the 
highest  honor.  Let  him  exhibit  a  spirit  of  magnanimity  towards  a  weak  and  distracted 
neiglibor.  Let  hitu  make  distiucc  proclamation  of  the  terms  on  which  he  is  ready  to 
negotiate ;  and  let'  those  terms  be  such  as  shall  involve  no  injustice  towards  Mexico, 
and  engender  no  sectional  strife  among  ourselves.  But,  at  all  events,  let  him  tell  ns 
what  those  terms  are  to  be.  A  proclamation  of  Executive  purpose?  is  essential  to 
any  legMative  or  any  national  harmony.  The  North  ought  to  linow  them,  the  South 
ought  to  know  them,  the  whole  country  ought  to  understand  fer  what  ends  its  blood 
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and  treasure  are  to  be  expondod.  It  is  Wsh  time  that  some  specific  terms  of  arcom- 
modation  were  proclaiined  to  Congress,  to  Mexico,  and  to  the  world.  ^If  they  be  rea- 
conible,  so  man  will  hesitate  to  miite  in  rappljiiig  whatever  meaiu  may  be  necessary 
for  enfbrciiig  them." 

I  come  lastly,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  a  speech  which  1  made  ia 
this  Hon?e  on  the  22d  of  February,  1847,  and  from  which  1 
shall  venture  to  quote  a  still  longer  extract.  It  was  on  this 
occasion,  Sir,  and  in  connection  with  these  remarks,  that  I 
ofl'crcd  to  the  bill  then  pending  —  which  was  a  bill  making  an 
appropriation  of  nearly  thirty-five  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
single  item  of  supporting  the  army  —  a  proviso  in  the  following 
words: 

" Provided,  further,  That  these  appropriation^^  are  made  vnth  no  view  of  Faiu^tioning 
any  prosecution  of  the  exisliiij?  war  with  Mexico  for  the  acquisition  of  territory  to 
tona  new  States  to  be  added  to  the  Union,  or  for  the  dismemberment  in  aoy  way  of 
the  Republic  of  Miexico." 

That,  Sir,  was  my  proviso.  And  if  anybody  shall  ever  deem 
my  name  worthy  of  being  associated  with  any  legislative  pro- 
position, I  hope  this  one  will  not  be  forgotten.  I  am  willing 
that  it  should  be  known  in  all  Utue  to  come  as  the  Wlnthrop 
proviso. 

It  was  indeed  almost  identical  with  a  resolution  proposed  in 
the  other  branch  of  Congress,  by  an  honorable  Senator  from 
Georgia,  (Mr.  Berrien,)  and  it  shared  the  same  fate  with  his 
resolution.  Every  Whig  member  present  at  the  time,  except 
one,  voted  in  favor  of  its  adoption.  There  were  seventy-six 
Whigs  in  all,  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  North  and  South, 
East  and  West,  whose  names  are  inscribed  on  the  journals  in 
favor  of  this  proviso.  But  no  Democrat  voted  for  it ;  not  one. 
And  among  the  names  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty*fonr 
]>emoorats  who  defeated  it,  may  be  seen  those  of  the  honorable 
member  from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Wilmot,)  and  of  the  honora- 
ble member  from  New  York,  (Mr.  Preston  King,)  side  by  side 
with  those  of  the  present  Specdcer  of  this  House,  (Mr.  Cobb,) 
of  the  present  chairman  of  this  committee,  (Mr.  Boyd,)  and  of 
all  the  other  Southern  Democrats  of  the  day. 

It  was  on  this  occasion,  Sir,  that  I  expressed  myself  as  fol- 
lows: 
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**Mir.  Chairman,  I  have  iiuUnated  on  another  occa&ion  that  I  do  not  go  so  £ar  as 
some  of  my  ftiends  In  r^td  to  the  propriety  or  expediency  of  iiithholding  all  rap- 
plies  from  tho  Exccntivc-  White  a  foreign  nation  is  still  in  arms  against  us,  I  would 
limit  the  supplies  to  some  reasonable  scale  of  defence,  an<l  not  withhold  thcni 
altogether.  I  would  paj  for  all  services  of  regulars  or  volunteers  already  contracted 
for.  I  would  provide  ample  means  to  prerent  our  army  from  Buffering,  whether  flviu 
the  jfbe  or  from  fiunine,  as  long  as  they  arc  in  the  field  under  constitational  authority. 
Heaven  forbid  that  our  gallant  troops  should  bo  left  to  perish  for  want  of  supplies 
because  they  are  on  a  foreign  soil,  while  they  are  liable  to  be  shot  down  by  the  com* 
majid  of  their  own  officers  if  they  refase  to  remain  therel  Bat  I  cannot  regard  it  as 
consistent  witit  constitutional  or  republican  prindplcs  to  pass  this  hUl  as  it  now  stands. 
Even  if  I  iippvovcd  t!ie  war,  I  should  regard  such  a  course  of  legislation  ns  nmvarrant- 
ftble.  JDisapproving  it,  as  X  uuequi  vocally  and  U(i(iualifiedly  do,  I  am  the  more  induced 
to  interpose  these  objections  to  its  adoption. 

"Sir,  this  whole  Executive  policy  of  overrunning  Mexico  to  obtidn  territorial  mdem* 
nities  for  pcctmiary  claims  and  the  expenses  of  the  war.  is  abhoirent  to  every  idea  of 
humanity  and  of  honor.  Por  one,  I  do  not  desire  the  acquisition  of  one  inch  of  terri- 
tory by  Gonqnest.  I  desire  to  see  no  fields  of  blood  annexed  to  this  Union,  whether 
the  price  of  the  treachery  by  which  tliey  have  been  procured  shall  be  three  million 
pieces  of  silver  or  only  thirty!  T  want  no  more  areas  of  freedom.  Area.  iPT  remem- 
ber righ^  signihed  threshing-floor,  in  my  old  school  dictionary.  We  have  had  enough 
of  these  areas,  whetlier  of  freedom  or  slarery ;  and  I  tmst  lias  war  will  be  brought  to 
a  doae  without  multiplying  or  extending  them. 

"Ircpciit  this  the  more  cmpliatically,  lest  my  vote  in  f\ivor  of  the  Tliree  Million  hill 
shonld  be  misinterpreted.  Nothing  was  further  from  my  iuientiou,in  giving  that  vote, 
than  to  sanotton  the  policy  of  the  Executive  in  regard  to  the  territories  of  Mexico.  If 
he  Insists,  indeed,  on  pursuing  that  pdicy,  and  if  a  majority  of  Congress  insist  on 
giving  him  the  means,  I  prefer  purchase  to  conquest ;  and  hod  rather  authorise  the 
expenditure  of  three  millions  to  pay  Mexico,  than  of  thirty  millions  to  whip  her.  But 
everybody  must  have  understood  that  the  proviso  was  a  virtual  uuUiiicaiion  of  the  bill, 
for  any  purpose  of  acquiring  territory,  in  the  hands  of  a  southern  administration. 

"It  was  fitr  that  proviso  that  I  voted.  I  wished  to  get  the  great  principle  which  it 
embodied  fairly  on  the  <^tatnte-1>ook.    I  belierc  it  to  be  a  perfisetly  constitutional  princi> 
pie,  and  an  eminently  conservative  principle.  ...... 

have  sidd  that  I  regarded  this  prindple  as  eminently  conservative,  as  well  as 
entirely  constitutionaL  I  do  believe,  Sir,  that  whenever  the  principle  of  this  proviso 
shall  be  irrevocably  e!?tablished ,  shall  be  considered  as  nnehnngeable  as  the  laws  of  the 
Modes  and  Persians,  then,  and  not  till  then,  we  shaU  have  permanent  peace  with  other 
conntries,  and  fixed  bonodaries  for  oar  own  country.  It  is  plain  that  there  are  two 
parties  in  the  free  States.  Both  of  them  are  opposed  —  uncompromisingly  opposed, 
as  I  hope  find  believe —  to  the  extension  of  slavery.  One  of  them,  hovrever,  and  that 
tihe  party  of  the  present  Administration,  are  for  the  widest  extension  of  territory,  sub* 
ject  to  Ihe  anti^laveiy  proviso.  The  other  of  them,  and  that  the  party  to  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  bdong,  are,  as  I  believe,  content  with  the  Union  as  it  is,  desire  no 
annexation  of  new  States,  and  are  utterly  opposed  to  tho  prosccntion  of  this  war  for 
any  purpose  of  dismembering  Maxuso.  Between  these  two  parties  in  the  free  States 
the  South  holds  the  balance  of  power.  It  may  always  hold  It.  If  now,  therefore,  it 
will  join  in  patting  an  end  to  this  war,  and  in  arrestmg  the  march  of  conquest  npon 
which  our  armies  have  entered,  the  limits  of  the  Bcpnblie  as  wall  as  die  limits  of 
slavery  may  be  finally  established.  ....... 
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"  If  tvc  conli  fit  last  lay  down  permanently  the  >)OTiTii'Iary  of  onr  TlcpnTilic  —  if  we 
could  feel  that  wo  bad  extiagaisbcd  forever  the  lust  of  extended  domitiioa  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  American  people  •—  if  we  conld  present  lhat  old  god  Terminns,  of  whom 
we  have  heard  such  eloquent  mention  elsewhere,  not  with  outstretched  arm  still  point* 
ing  to  new  territories  in  the  distance,  bat  with  limbs  lopped  oflT,  as  the  Bomana  some- 
times represented  him.  betokening  that  he  had  reached  his  vcit  furthest  goal  —  If  we 
could  be  asiiured  that  our  limits  were  to  bo  no  furthdr  advanced,  either  by  purchase  or 
oonqnest,  hj  fnnd  or  b7  foroe — then,  then  we  might  feel  that  we  had  taken  a  bond  of 
ftte  for  the  perpetuation  of  our  Unioa> 

**It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  voted  for  the  proviso  in  the  Thrc*-"  IMillion  bill.  It  is  In 
this  spirit  that  I  offer  the  third  proviso  to  tho  Thirty  Mdlion  biU  before  us.  Fa&s  them 
both — cut  oft,  by  one  and  the  same  stroke,  all  idea  both  of  the  extension  of  slavery 
and  the  cxtciL  ion  of  (erritoiy — and  we  shall  neither  need  the  three  millions,  nor  the 
thur^  miUions,  for  securing  peace  and  harmonj,  both  at  home  and  abroad." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  not  bnt  that  I  might  be  induced  to 
abate  something  of  the  arnbitiotis  rhetoric  of  these  remarks,  if  I 
were  iiiiiking  the  speecli  over  again  ;  but  I  do  not  desire  to 
change  one  jot  or  tittle  of  their  ^substantial  matter.  T  adhere, 
this  day,  to  all  the  sentiments  and  all  the  principles  of  that 
speech  ;  and,  so  far  as  they  arc  applicable  to  the  present  moment 
and  to  existing  circumstances,  and  so  far  as  may  conisist  with 
the  paramount  duty  which  T  owe  to  the  peace  and  the  union  of 
my  eountry,  I  intend  to  shape  my  course  with  a  view  of  carrying 
them  out  to  their  practical  fulli Intent. 

1  have  long  ago  made  up  lay  mind,  that,  whatever  prospect 
there  may  be  of  adjusting  and  reconciling  the  conflicting  inter- 
ests and  claims  of  different  portions  of  the  Union,  there  is  no 
prospect,  and  no  possibility,  of  harmonizing  their  discordant 
opinions.  Certainly,  Sir,  neither  labored  arguments,  nor  heated 
appeals,  nor  angry  menaces ;  neither  threats  of  disorganization 
here,  nor  of  conventions  elsewhere,  have  done  any  thing  towards 
accomplishing  such  a  result,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 

t  hold  now,  a&  I  held  three  years  ago,  that  it  is  entirely  consti- 
tutional for  Congress  to  apply  the  principles  of  the  ordinance  of 
1787  to  any  territory  which  may  be  added  to  the  Union. 

I  hold  now,  as  I  held  then,  that  the  South  have  no  right  to 
complain  of  such  an  application  of  these  principles  by  those  of 
us  who  have  declared  this  doctrine  in  advance,  and  who  have 
steadily  opposed  all  acquisition  of  territory. 

I  hold  now^  as  I  held  then,  that  their  reproaches  and  fulmina- 
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tions  ought  to  be  exclusively  reserved  for  those  among  them- 
selves, and  for  their  allies  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  who 
have  persisted  in  bringing  this  territory  into  the  Union,  with  the 
distinct  understanding  that  it  was  to  furnish  the  subject  of  this 
great  domestic  struggle." 

I  bold  now,  too,  as  I  held  then,  that  one  of  the  greatest 
advantages  of  ingrafting  these  principles  unchangeably  upon 
our  national  policy,  would  be  to  extinguish  the  spirit  of  annexa- 
tion and  conquest  in  the  region  where  we  must  all  acknowledge 
that  it  has  ever  been  most  rife,  and  thus  to  secure  for  us  ^  perma- 
nent peace  with  other  countries,  and  fixed  boundaries  (oi  our 
own  country." 

Bo  yon  remember,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  old  classical  dialogue 
between  Pyrrhus,  the  King  of  Epirus,  and  his  eloquent  counsel- 
lor, Cineas  ?  Pyrrhus,  we  are  told,  in  disclosing  his  plans  of 
government,  had  stated  his  purpose  of  subjecting  Italy  to  his 
sway ;  when  Cineas  asked,  ^  And  having  overcome  the  Eomans, 
what  will  your  majesty  do  next?"  Why,  Sicily,  said  the 
King,  **is  next  door  ,  to  Italy,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  subdue 
that."  ^  And  having  got  possession  of  Sicily  "  said  the  counsel- 
lor, **  what  next  will  be  your  royal  pleasure  ?  "  "I  have  a  mind 
tlien,"  said  Pyrrhus,  "  to  pass  over  into  Africa."  **  And  what 
after  that?"  said  Cineas.  "  Why  then,  at  last,  we  will  give 
ourselves  up  to  quiet,  and  enjoy  a  delightful  peace."  "But 
what,"  rejoined  the  wise  and  sagacious  counsellor,  "what  pre- 
vents you  from  enjoying  that  quiet  and  that  delightful  peace 

BOW?" 

I  can  conceive  such  a  dialogue  passing  between  one  of  our 
late  American  Presidents  and  some  confidential  friend  or  cabi- 
net adviser.  "  I  have  a  mind  to  annex  Texas."  "  And  what 
will  you  do  next?"  "  Why,  Mexico  is  next  door  to  Texas,  and 
it  will  be  easy  to  subject  her  to  our  arms."  "  And  having 
conquered  Mexico,  and  taken  possession  of  such  of  her  pro- 
vinces as  you  desire,  what  next  does  your  excellency  propose?" 
"I  think  wc  shall  then  be  ready  for  passing  over  to  Cuba." 
"  And  what  after  that  "  Why,  then,  we  wiii  devote  ourselves 
to  peace,  and  enjoy  a  quiet  life."  "  And  why,  why  —  it  might 
well  have  been  asked — should  you  not  enjoy  that  peace  and 
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quiet  now?  Why  will  yon  persist  in  disturbing  the  quiet,  and 
perilling  the  peace,  and  putting  in  jeopardy  the  glorious  Union 
which  you  now  enjoy by  rushing  into  so  wild,  so  wanton,  and,  I 
had  almost  said,  so  wicked  a  policy  ?  " 

Sir,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  it  is  this  spirit  of  annexation 
and  conquest,  growing  by  what  it  feeds  on,  which  has  involved 
us  in  all  our  present  troubles,  and  which  threatens  us  with  still 
greater  troubles  in  future.  We  are  reaping  the  natural  and  just 
results  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  of  the  war  which  inevi- 
tably followed  that  annexation.  We  have  almost  realized  the 
fate  of  the  greedy  and  ravenous  bird  in  the  old  fable.  JSsop 
tells  us  of  an  eagle,  which,  in  one  of  its  towering  flights,  seeing 
a  bit  of  tempting  flesh  upon  an  altar,  pounced  upon  it,  and  bore 
it  away  in  triumph  to  its  nest.  But,  by  chance,  he  adds,  a  coal 
of  fire  from  the  altar  was  sticking  to  it  at  the  time,  which  set  fire 
to  the  nest  and  consumed  it  in  a  trice.  And  our  American  eagle^ 
Sir,  has  been  seen  stooping  from  its  pride  of  place,  and  hovering 
over  the  altars  of  a  weak  neighboring  power.  It  has  at  last 
pounced  upon  her  provinces,  and  borne  them  away  from  her 
in  triumph.  But  burning  coals  have  dung  to  them !  Discord 
and  confusion  have  come  with  them !  And  our  own  American 
homestead  is  now  threatened  with  conflagration ! 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  brief  lil story  of  our  condition.  I 
trust  in  Heaven  that  the  lesson  will  not  be  lost  upon  us.  Gentle- 
men talk  of  settling  the  whole  controversy  which  has  been 
kindled  between  the  North  and  the  South  by  some  sweeping 
compromise,  or  some  comprehensive  plan  of  reconciliation.  I 
hope  that  the  controversy  will  be  settled,  Sir;  but  T  most 
earnestly  hope  and  pray,  that  it  will  not  so  be  settled,  that  we 
shall  ever  be  in  danger  of  forgetting  its  origin.  I  hope  and  pray 
that  it  will  not  so  be  settled,  that  we  shall  ever  again  imagine, 
that  we  can  enter  with  impunity  on  a  career  of  aggression, 
spoliation,  and  conquest  I  This  embittered  strife,  this  protracted 
suspfnsf,  these  tedions  days  nnd  weeks  and  months  of  anxiety 
and  agitation,  will  have  had  (licir  fall  compensation  and  reward, 
if  they  shall  teach  ns  never  again  to  forget  the  enrse  which  has 
been  pronounced  upon  those  '-who  remove  their  neighbors' 
iaudmarksj"— if  they  shall  teach  us  to  realize,  in  all  time  to 
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ootne,  that  a  policy  of  peace  and  justice  towards  othera,i8  the 
very  law  and  condition  of  pur  own  domestic  harmony  and  our 

own  national  Union ! 

And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  is  the  great  controversy  by 

which  our  country  is  agitated,  to  be  settled  ? 

Ill  the  first  place,  Sir,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  to  be  settled 
multiplying  and  accutnnlating  issues.   I  have  no  faith  in 
the  plan  of  raking  open  all  the  subjects  of  disagreement  and 

differe  iicc  wliicli  have  existed  at  any  time  between  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  witli  a  view  of  attempting  to  brin^^  them 
within  the  influence  of  some  single  panacea.  Certainly,  Sir,  if 
such  a  plan  is  to  be  attempicd,  we  arc  not  to  forget  that  there 
are  two  sides  to  the  question  of  aggression.  The  Southern 
States  complain,  on  the  one  side,  that  some  of  their  runaway 
slaves  have  not  been  delivered  up  by  Hk;  iVee  States,  agreeably 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Consiilution  of  the  United  States.  The 
Northern  Slates  complain,  on  the  other  side,  that  some  of  their 
freemen  have  been  seized  and  imprisoned  in  the  slave  States, 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  same  Constirution.  T  was, 
myself,  calied  upon  some  years  ago,  by  the  merchants  and  ship- 
owners of  Boston  —  as  patriotic  a  body  of  men  as  can  be  found 
on  the  face  of  this  continent,  and  whose  zeal  for  liberty  is  not 
less  conspicuous  than  their  devotion  to  the  Union —to  bring  this 
latter  subject  to  the  attention  of  Congress.  I  made  a  report 
upon  it  10  this  House  in  IS  to,  in  which,  among  other  remarks, 
I  used  the  following  language  : 

**Tliat  AmerlcML  or  fordgn  seamen,  cbaised  with  no  crime,  and .  infected  yrtik  m 
contagion,  should  be  searcbed  for  on  board  tbe  vesaeU  to  which  they  belong;  should 

be  seized  while  in  tlie  tlisrharfre  of  their  dutic!?,  or,  it  may  be.  -whil^^  asleep  in  their 
berths  i  should  be  dragged  oa  shore  and  iacarccratcd  without  any  other  examination 
than  an  examination  of  their  skins;  and  should  be  rendered  liable,  in  certaia  contin- 
gencies, over  which  they  may  have  no  possible  control,  to  be  subjected  to  die  ignominy 
and  n^^ony  of  the  lash,  and  even  (o  the  infinitely  more  ignominious  and  agonizii^ fate 
of  being  sold  into  slavery  foe  life,  and  all  for  purposes  of  police  —  is  an  idea  too  mon- 
strous to  be  entertained  for  a  moment." 

Now,  Sir,  I  will  not  undertake  to  compare  the  two  grievances 
to  which  I  have  thus  alluded.  But  this  I  do  say,  that  if  the  one 
is  to  be  insisted  on  as  a  subject  for  immediate  redress  and  repa* 
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ration,  I  see  not  why  the  other  should  not  be  also.  For  myself, 
I  acknowledge  my  allegiance  to  the  whole  Coiistittttion  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  am  willing  to  unite  in  fulfilling  and 
enforcing,  in  all  reasonable  and  proper  modes,  every  one  of  its 
provisions.  I  recogniiie,  indeed,  a  Power  above  all  human  law- 
makers, and  a  code  above  all  earthly  constitutions !  And  when- 
ever I  perceive  a  plain  conflict  of  jurisdiction  and  authority 
between  the  Constitution  of  my  country  and  the  laws  of  my 
Grod,  my  course  is  clear.  I  shall  resign  my  office,  whatever  it 
may  be,  and  renounce  all  connection  with  public  service  of  any 
sort.  Never,  never.  Sir,  will  I  put  myself  nndcr  the  necessity  of 
calling  npon  God  to  witness  my  promise  to  support  a  Constitu- 
tion, any  part  of  which  1  consider  to  be  iucousisteut  with  His 
commands. 

But  it  is  a  libel  upon  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ; 
and,  what  is  worse.  Sir,  it  is  a  libel  upon  the  great  and  t'ood 
men  who  framed,  adopted,  and  ratified  it;  it  is  a  libel  upon. 
Washington,  and  Franklin,  and  Hamilton,  and  Madison,  upon 
John  Adams,  and  John  Jay,  and  Rufns  Kini^;  it  is  a  libel  iipon 
them  all,  and  upon  tlie  wliole  American  people  of  17S9,  who 
sustained  them  in  their  noble  work  ;  and  npon  all  who,  from  that 
time  to  this,  generation  after  generation,  in  any  capacity,  national, 
mimieipal,  or  state,  have  lifted  their  hands  to  heaven,  in  attest- 
ation of  their  allegiance  to  ilie  Government  of  their  country ;  — it 
is  a  gross  libel  npon  every  one  of  them,  to  assert  or  insinuate 
that  there  is  any  such  inconsistency!  Let  us  not  do  such  dis- 
honor to  the  Fatlicrs  of  the  Republic,  and  to  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution.  It  is  a  lavoiite  policy,  I  know,  of  some  of  the 
ultraists  in  my  own  part  of  the  country,  to  stigmatize  the  Con* 
stitution  of  the  United  States  as  a  pro-slavery  compact.  I  deny 
it.  Sir.  I  hold,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  a  pro-liberty  com- 
pact; the  most  effective  pro-liberty  compact  which  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  Magna  Charta  not  excepted;  and  one  which  every 
friend  to  liberty— -human  liberty,  or  political  liberty— > ought 
steadfastly  to  maintain  and  support 

To  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  pos- 
terity,"-^ this  was  the  grand  climax  in  that  enumeration  of  its 
objects  which  constitutes  its  well-remembered  preamble.  This 
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was  th©  object  for  which  it  was  avowedly,  and  for  which  it  was 
really,  framed ;  and  this  is  the  object  which  it  has,  in  fact,  beyond 

all  other  instruments,  advanced  and  promoted. 

The  Convention  which  framed  that  instrument  found  African 
slavery,  indeed,  a  fixed  fact  iipon  onr  soil;  and  some  of  the  pro- 
visions which  they  adopted,  had  undoubted  and  admitted  refer- 
ence to  that  fact  But  what  is  the  le^timate  interpretation  of 
these  provisions?  It  is  a  remark,  I  think,  as  old  as  Epictetus^ 
that  every  thing  has  two  handles ;  and  it  is  as  true  of  these  pro- 
visions as  of  every  thing  else,  that  we  must  take  hold  of  them 
by  the  right  handle,  in  order  to  understand  their  true  design. 

We  are  told  that  the  Constitution  encouraged  slavery,  by  pro- 
viding for  the  toleration  of  the  African  slave  trade  for  twenty 
years.  In  my  jadgnient,  Hir,  it  should  rather  be  said,  that  the 
Constitution  struck  a  strojig,  and,  as  its  jVamers  "midcnibtedly 
believed,  a  fatal  bknv  at  slavery,  by  securiiig  to  the  l^'ederal 
Government  the  power,  wliich  it  never  before  possessed,  to  pro- 
hibit thf^t  trade  at  the  end  of  twenty  year?. 

We  are  told  that  it  encouraged  t^lavery,  by  making  it  the  basis 
of  representation  in  this  House.  Tu  my  judgment  it  should 
rather  be  said,  that  it  discouraged  slavery,  by  taking  away  two 
fifths  of  that  representation  to  which  the  Southern  States  would 
have  been  entitled  on  their  black  population,  if  that  population 
had  been  a  wholly  free  population. 

We  arc  told  that  it  encouraged  slavery,  by  providing  for  the 
suppression  of  insurrections.  13ut  everybody  knows,  that  this 
provision  had  as  much  reference  to  insurrections  in  the  free  States 
as  in  the  slave  States;  and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  it  was  Shays's 
rebellion  in  Massachusetts,  which,  beiny  in  progress  at  the  very 
period  when  Ihe  Constitution  was  under  consideration,  gave  an 
immediate  impulse  to  the  movement  by  which  the  power  of  in- 
terferiiig  in  such  cases  was  conferred  on  the  Federal  Government. 

Among  the  ripening  incidents,"  said  Mr.  Madison,  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  "  was  the  insurrection  of  Shays,  in  Massachusetts, 
against  her  government,  which  was  with  difficulty  suppressed, 
notwithstanding  the  influence  on  the  insurgents  of  an  appre- 
hended interposition  of  the  Federal  troops." 

57 
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We  arc  told,  finally,  that  the  Coiistituiiuii  enconriged  slavery, 
by  a  provision  for  the  surrender  of  persons  "  held  to  service  ot 
labor."  Now,  Sir,  even  this  provision  fulfils  the  suj^gestion 
which  was  made  by  Mr.  Maaisoii  at  the  time  the  Coiistitiuion 
was  framed,  and  ''avoids  the  idea  that  there  can  be  property  in 
mail.'"  It  demands  of  us  only  a  recognition  of  the  admilted 
&iid  familiar  fact,  that  there  may  be  })i-o]>erty  in  "the  service  or 
labor''  of  man.  It  provides  for  the  restoration  of  all  runaways 
alike,  white  or  black,  who  may  be  *'  held  to  service  or  labor  "  for 
life  or  for  years,  as  indented  apprentices  or  otherwise,  in  any 
part  of  the  country,  precluding  all  right  on  the  part  of  any  of  the 
States  to  inquire,  for  any  purpose  of  discrimination  in  regard  to 
fugitives  from  other  States,  by  what  tenure,  of  temporary  con- 
tract or  of  hereditary  bondage,  they  are  held  to  such  service  or 
labor.''  If  by  some  emancipation  act,  like  that  which  was 
adopted  many  years  ago  by  Great  Britain  in  reference  to  her 
West  India  colonies,  the  slaves  in  our  Southern  States  should  be 
converted  into  apprentices  for  a  term  of  years,  this  article  of  the 
Constitution  would  be  just  as  applicable  to  that  state  of  things, 
as  it  is  to  the  state  of  things  now  existing.  It  has  no  necessary  or 
exclusive  relation  to  the  existence  of  slavery.  But  taking  it,  as 
it  was  unquestionably  intended,  as  a  provision  for  the  restoration 
of  slaves,  as  long  as  slavery  shall  exist,  is  there  enough  in  this 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  to  justify  any  one  in  branding  that 
instrument  with  the  abhorrent  title  of  a  pro-slavery  compact  ? 

Sir,  the  Constitution  is  to  be  considered  and  judged  of  as  a 
whole.  The  provisions  which  relate  to  the  same  subject-matter, 
certainly,  are  to  be  examined  together,  and  compared  with  each 
other,  in  order  to  obtain  a  just  interpretation  of  its  real  charac- 
ter and  intent.  Let  this  dause,  then,  be  taken  in  connection 
with  that  which  has  authorized  and  effected  the  aniKihilation  of 
the  African  slave  trade,  as  a  lawful  trade,  from  any  part  of  this 
vast  American  Union.  Let  the  few  cases  in  which  individual 
fugitives  may  be  remanded  to  their  captivity,  in  conformity  with 
one  of  these  provisionS|  be  compared  with  the  countless  instances 
in  which  whole  shiploads  of  freemen  would  have  been  torn  from; 
their  native  soil  and  transporfed  Into  slavery,  but  for  the  other; 
and  then  tell  me,  what  is  the  just  designation  of  the  compact 
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which  contains  thera  botli  I  Suppose,  Sir,  for  a  motiuMit,  that 
the  franicrs  of  the  r\)iistitution  had  resolved  to  ignore  the  exist* 
ence  of  slavery  altogether:  sii])po?e  that  the  idea,  which  I  have 
soiiu'riities  heard  isuggestcd  as  a  clenirdbie  oue^  had  been  adopted 
by  tlicai  at  the  outset,  and  that  all  the  preexisting  rights  of  tlie 
States  in  regard  to  slavery  and  all  its  incidents  had  been  left 
unrestricted  and  unaltered ;  vt'ould  that  have  better  subiicrved 
the  great  cause  of  human  liberty  ?  We  should  have  had,  indeed, 
no  fugitive  .slave  clause.  But  fur  every  slave  who  made  bis 
escape,  we  should  have  had  a  hundred  slaves,  freshly  brought 
over  from  Africa,  Brazil,  or  the  West  Indies,  as  long  as  there 
was  a  foot  of  soil  on  which  they  covdd  be  prolitably  employed; 
and  every  one  of  thcni  must  liave  been  counted,  not  as  three 
fifths,  but  as  a  whole  man,  to  swell  the  baais  of  that  represent- 
ation  in  this  House  and  in  the  Electoral  Colleges,  by  which  the 
slave  interest  would  have  been  rendered  predominant  forever  in 
our  land  I 

Undoubtedly,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  provisions  in  the  Con- 
Btitution  which  involve  us  in  painful  obligations,  and  from  which 
some  of  us  would  rejoice  to  be  rdieved,  and  this  is  one  of  them. 
But  there  is  none,  none,  in  my  judgment,  which  involves  any 
conscientious  or  religious  difficulty.  I  know  no  reservation, 
equivocation,  or  evasion,  in  the  oath  which  I  have  so  often 
taken  to  support  that  Constitution ;  and  whenever  any  measure 
is  proposed  to  me  for  fulfilling  or  enforcing  any  one  of  its  clear 
obligations  or  express  stipulations,  I  shall  give  to  it  every  degree 
of  attention,  consideration,  and  support,  which  the  justice,  the 
wisdom,  the  propriety,  and  the  practicability  of  its  peculiar  pro- 
visions may  demand  or  warrant.  In  legislating,  however,  for 
the  restoration  of  Southern  slaves,  I  shall  not  forget  the  security 
of  Northern  freemen.  Nor,  in  testifying  my  allegiance  to  what 
has  been  termed  the  extradition  clause  of  the  Constitution,  shall 
I  overlook  those  great  fundamental  principles  of  all  firee  govern- 
ments—  the  Hiabeas  Corpus  and  the  Trial  by  Jury. 

But  I  repeat,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am  for  giving  a  separate 
and  independent  consideration  to  separate  and  independent 
measures.  I  am  for  dealing  with  present  and  pressing  difficul* 
ties  by  themselves,  and  for  acting  upon  others  afterwards  as 
they  arise. 
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The  great  questions,  which  demand  our  consideration  at  this 
moment,  are  those  which  relate  to  our  new  territorial  acquisi* 
tions;  and  to  them,  and  them  alone,  I  am  now  for  devoting 
myself.  And  the  first  of  these  questions  is  that  which  rdates  to 
California. 

What  is  California?  But  yesterday.  Sir,  It  was  a  colony  in 
embryo.  But  yesterday —to  use  the  language  which  Mr.  Burke 
once  applied  to  America  it  was  a  little  speck,  scarce  visible 
in  the  mass  of  national  interest;  a  small  seminal  principle, 
rather  than  a  formed  body."  To-day,  it  presents  itself  to  us  as  an 
established  Commonwealth,  and  is  knocking  at  our  doors  for 
admittance  to  the  Union  as  a  free  and  independent  State.  Shall 
it  be  turned  away?  Shall  it  be  remanded  to  its  colonial  condi- 
tion? Shall  we  attempt  to  crowd  back  this  full  grown  man 
into  the  cradle  of  infancy  ?  And  that,  too,  in  spite  of  the  ex- 
press provisions  of  the  ti-caly  by  which  it  was  acquired,  "  that, 
at  the  proper  time,  it  shall  be  incorporated  into  the  Union  ?" 

Upon  what  prietence  shall  such  a  step  be  taken  1  Why  is  not 
this  the  proper  time  ?  Is  it  said  that  there  has  been  some  viola- 
tion of  precedents  in  her  preparatory  proceedings  ?  Where  wiU 
you  find  a  precedent  in  any  degree  applicable  to  her  condition  ? 
When  has  such  a  case  been  presented  in  our  past  history  ? 
When  may  \vc  look  for  another  such  in  our  future  progress? 
"  Who  hath  heard  such  a  thins'  ?  Who  liath  seen  such  thinirs? 
Sliall  the  earth  be  made  to  bring  forth  in  one  day  ?  Or  shall  a 
nation  be  born  at  once  ?  " 

Is  it  ^ind  that  she  has  not  ])opulation  enough  ?  The  best 
accounts  which  sve  can  obtaui  estimate  lier  poj)uhition  at  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  souls  ;  and  these,  be  ii  vemembered. 
are  nearly  all  fnll  grown  persons,  and  a  vast  majority  of  them 
men  and  voters.  And  what,  after  all,  are  any  estimates  of  popu- 
lation worth,  in  such  a  case?  As  the  same  great  British  ora- 
tor, whom  1  have  just  quoted,  said  of  the  American  colonics  in 
177o :  "  Such  is  the  strength  with  which  poiniiation  shoots  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  that,  state  the  numbers  as  high  as  we 
will,  whilst  the  dispute  coiiiiimes,  the  exaggeration  ends.  Whilst 
we  are  discussing  any  given  m'agnitude,  they  are  growii  to  it." 

Is  it  said  that  her  boundaries  are  too  extensive  ?    You  did 
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not  find  this  fault  with  Texas.  Texas,  with  the  boundaries 
which  are  claimed  by  her,  has  three  hnndred  and  twenty-live 
thotisand  five  hundred  and  twenty  square  miles ;  and,  with  any 
boundaries  which  are  likely  to  be  assigned  to  her,  she  will  have 
more  than  two  hundred  thousand  sqnare  miles.  California, 
under  her  own  Cou&titation,  has  but  one  hundred  and  fifty-five 
thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles  of  territory,  of 
which  one  half  are  mere  mountains  of  rock  and  ice,  and  another 
quarter  a  desert  waste  ! 

Do  yoa  complain  of  the  length  of  her  sea-coast  ?  You  did 
not  find  this  iauU  with  Florida,  who?«c  ?ea-coa?;t  and  gulf-eoast 
together,  (if  I  arn  ])ot  greatly  mistaketi,)  are  more  than  one  third 
longer  than  that  of"  California.  And  wliere  will  you  divide  the 
great  valley  of  the  ►Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin,  without  the; 
greatest  injury  and  injustice  to  those  who  dw(  II  in  it  ?  And  for 
what  will  you  divide  it,  except  to  make  two  tree  States,  where 
only  one  is  now  ])ropo5ed,  and  thus  to  double  the  cause  of 
Southern  jealousy  and  sectional  opposition? 

1  declare  to  yon,  8ir,  that,  in  my  judgnieni,  if  any  fault  is  to 
be  found  with  the  dimcnsioiifj  of  Caliiurnia,  it  is  to  be  found  by 
the  free  States,  who  might  reasonably  look  to  liave  two  States, 
instead  of  one.  added  to  Uieir  number,  from  so  vast  a  territory. 

Is  it  said  that  her  Constitution  has  been  coakcd  ?  Who 
cooked  it?  That  her  people  have  l)ef-n  tampta-ed  with?  "Who 
tampered  wiik  them  ?  As  lias  been  truly  said,  we  liave  a 
Southern  President  and  a  majority  of  Southern  men  in  the 
Cabinet;  and  they  sent  a  Southern  agent  —  a  Georgia  member 
of  Congress*  —  a  gentleman,  let  me  say,  for  whose  character  atid 
conduct  I  have  the  highest  respect  —  to  bear  their  despatches 
and  communicate  their  views  to  the  California  settlers. 

Is  it  said  that  these  settlers  are  a  wild,  reckless,  floating  popu- 
lation, bent  only  u})on  digging  gold,  and  unworthy  to  be  trusted 
in  establishing  a  government  ?  Sir,  I  do  not  believe  a  better 
class  of  emigrants  was  ever  found  flocking  in  such  numbers  to 
any  new  settlement  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  immense 
distance,  the  formidable  difficulties,  and  the  onerous  expense  of 
the  pilgrimage  to  California,  necessarily  confined  the  emigration 

*  Hon.  T.  liutier  King. 
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to  men  of  some  pecuniary  substance,  as  well  as  to  men  of  more 
than  ordinary  physical  endurance.  We  have  all  seen  going  out 
from  our  own  respective  neighborhoods,  not  a  few  hardy,  honest, 
industrious,  patriotic  young  men, 

"  Bearing  fhelr  birthrights  pxoodly  on  their  bftcks, 
To  make  a  hazard  of  new  fortonefl  there;" 

and,  in  their  name,  Sir,  T  protest  against  the  Constitution  which 
they  have  adopted  being  ceimlcmned  on  any  score  of  its  paternity. 

Is  it  said,  finally,  Mr,  Chairman,  as  a  ground  for  rejecting 
California,  tliat  .-he  has  pr()hil)ited  slavery  in  her  Constitution 
No,  no.  Sir :  nobody  will  venture  to  urge  that  as  an  objection 
to  her  ad^ni^sion  into  tlic  American  Union.  Even  those  who 
would  willingly  have  had  it  otherwise,  must  be  glad  in  their  own 
hearts,  whether  they  confess  it  or  not,  that  she  has  settled  that 
question  for  herself;  that  she  has  saved  us  from  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  which  would  have  attended  an  attempt  to  settle  it 
for  her  here.  While  some  of  us  will  go  still  farther,  and,  with- 
out intending  any  offence  to  others,  will  thank  God  openly,  that 
this  infant  Hercnles  of  the  West  has  strangled  the  serpents  in 
the  cradle ;  that  this  youthful  giant  of  the  Pacific  presents  him- 
self to  us  self-dedicated  to  freedom ;  and  stands  a  self-pledged 
and  self-posted  sentinel  side  by  side  with  Oregon  -~  against 
the  introduction  of  slavery,  by  sea  or  by  land,  into  any  pait  of 
that  trans- Alpine  texritoiy !  Had  it  been  otherwise,  Sir,  and 
had  the  soil  and  climate  proved  in  any  degree  favorable,  who  can 
tell  what  renewal  of  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage  might 
have  been  witnessed,  in  transporting  slaves  under  the  American 
flag  into  regions  so  remote  and  difficult  of  access  I 

Bat  what  is  to  become  of  our  equilibrium?"  says  an  hono- 
rable friend  from  South  Carolina  or  Alabama.  "  What  security 
are  the  Southern  States  to  have  against  the  growing  preponde- 
rance of  Northern  power.'' 

Mr.  Chairman,  half  the  troubles  which  have  convalsed  the  old 
world  for  two  centuries  past,  have  grown  out  of  an  imagined 
necessity  of  preserving  the  balance  of  power,  or  maintaining 
what  is  now  denominated  a  sectional  equilibrium.  And  so  it 
will  be  here.   The  very  idea  of  this  equilibrium  is  founded  on 
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views  of  sectional  jealousy,  sectional  fear,  sectional  hostility  and 
hate.  Jt  presupposes  an  encroaching  and  oj)prcssive  spirit  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  whicli  waits  only  for  the  power  and  the 
opportunity  +0  make  itself  felt ;  and,  depend  upon  it,  Sir,  it  will 
produce  the  very  state  of  tilings  which  it  supposes.  But  no 
such  state  of  things  exists  now. 

Nothing,  certainly,  can  be  more  unfounded  than  the  idea,  that 
the  North  has  any  hostility  to  the  Sonih ;  or  that  Northern  men, 
as  a  class,  are  desirous  of  injuring,  or  even  of  irritating,  their 
Soullierii  brethren.  They  know  that  the  iiitcrcsis  of  ail  par iij  of 
the  country  arc  bound  up  together  in  the  same  bundle  of  life  or 
death,  for  the  same  good  or  evil  destiny,  and  that  no  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Confederacy  can  suifcr  without  the  whole  body 
suiiering  with  it.  "  Umm  et  commune  j)rn'r/H>/i ;  una  salu^.'^ 
They  desire  —  from  a  mere  aeliish  interest  of  their  own,  if  you 
will  have  it  so  —  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  Soiuhcrn 
States,  and  rejoice  at  every  indication  of  their  increasing  wealth 
and  power.  They  believe,  indeed,  that  the  worst  enemy  of 
these  States,  is  that  which  they  cherish  so  jealously  and  so 
passionately  within  their  own  bosom.  They  believe  slavery  to 
have  originated  in  a  monstrous  wrong.  They  believe  its  contina- 
anoe  to  be  a  great  evil.  They  are,  undoubtedly,  of  opinion,  that 
in  this  day  of  civilization  and  Christianity,  it  would  well  become 
those  who  are  responsible  for  its  continuance,  to  be  looking 
about  at  .least  for  some  prospective  and  gradual  system,  by  which 
at  some  far  distant,  if  not  at  some  earlier  day,  it  may  be  brought 
to  an  end.  They  are  ready,  as  I  believe,  to  bear  their  share  of 
the  cost  and  sacrifice  of  any  such  system.  But  they  know 
that  they  themselves  have  no  power  over  the  subject.  They 
acknowledge,  that  so  far  as  slavery  in  the  States  is  concerned, 
they  possess  no  constitutional  right  to  interfere  with  it  in  any 
way  whatever.  If  there  be  any  thing  upon  which  the  whole 
North  is  united,  and  in  which  men  of  all  parties,  of  all  profes- 
sions, of  all  conditions,  agree,  it  is  in  recognizing,  in  clear  and 
unmistakable  characters,  as  to  slavery  within  the  States,  a  con- 
stitutional prohibition  of  interference. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  idea  that  a  free  State  is  never  to  be 
admitted  to  the  Union  without  a  slave  State  to  match  it,  is,  in 
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my  judgment,  as  impracticable  as  it  is  unjastifiable.  We  shall 
have  to  enter  upon  a  fresh  career  of  annexation  and  conquest  to 
carry  it  out,  —  if  it  is  to  be  carried  out  at  all.  When  Texas 
shall  have  been  exhausted  by  the  admission  of  the  two  or  three 
more  slave  States^  which  it  has  been  so  strongly  contended  that 
we  have  already  stipulated  to  admit,  yoa  will  have  to  go  farther 
and  farther  South  to  find  fresh  material  to  manufacture  slave 
States  out  of,  for  the  sake  of  equilibrium. 

Walter  Scott,  in  one  of  his  inimitable  essays,  under  the  sobri- 
quet of  Malachi  Malagrowthcr,  tells  us  of  a  castle  of  the  olden 
time,  the  steward  of  which  bad  such  a  passion  for  regularity^ 
that  when  a  poacher,  or  a  rogue  of  any  sort,  was  caught  and  put 
in  the  pillory  on  one  side  of  the  gate,  he  gave  half  a  crown  to 
an  honest  laborer  to  stand  in  the  other  pillory  opposite  to  him  I 
This,  Sir,  was  all  for  uniformity's  sake,  and  to  preserve  the  equi- 
librium. And  we  shall  have  to  adopt  a  similar  course,  if  this 
idea  of  equilibrium  is  to  be  adopted;  we  shall  be  called  on 
systematically  to  plant  slavery  upon  free  soil,  if  not  to  put 
manacles  upon  free  men,  for  uniformity's  sake. 

Sir,  you  did  not  wait  for  a  free  State  to  come  in  hand-in-hand 
with  r<  \as.  You  regarded  no  principles  of  equilibrium  or 
uniformity  on  that  occasion.  You  brought  her  in  to  disturb  the 
equilibrium  then  existing,  and  to  secure  for  the  South  a  pre- 
ponderance in  at  least  one  branch  of  the  Government.  And 
with  this  example  in  our  immediate  view,  the  North,  the  free 
States,  cannot  but  feel  aggrieved,  if  the  admission  of  California 
is  to  be  made  in  any  degree  dependent  upon  considerations  of 
this  sort  We  do  not  say  that  she  has  an  absolute  right  to  be 
admitted  to-day  or  to-morrow.  But  we  do  say,  that  a  rejection 
or  a  postponement  of  her  admission,  on  mere  grounds  of  sec- 
tional equilibrium,  would  be  an  offence  without  either  provoca- 
tion or  justification. 

And  now,  Sir,  entertaining  such  views,  I  need  hardly  add  that, 
in  my  judgment,  California  ought  to  be  admitted  to  the  Union 
without  more  delay,  as  a  separate,  indepcjident  measure.  T  am 
opposed  to  any  scheme  for  qnalifyiiig  or  couplini^  it  wirh  other 
arraiigtancnts.  I  am  opposed  to  ail  onuiilnis  bills,  and  all  amal- 
.gamation  projects.    It  is  unjust  to  Caliiornia  to  embarrass,  and 
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perhaps  peril,  her  admission,  by  mixing  her  up  with  matters  of  a 
controverted  character.  It  is  still  more  unjust  to  a  large  majority 
of  this  House,  who  desire  to  record  their  names  distinctly  for  her 
admission  as  a  State,  to  deny  them  the  proper,  legitimate,  parlia- 
mentary mode  of  doing  so,  by  annexing  to  the  same  bill  pro- 
visions against  which  not  a  few  of  them  are  solemnly  pledged. 
What  would  Southern  gentlemen  say,  if  we  were  wantonly  to 
insist  on  inserting  a  Wilmot  proviso  in  the  California  bill?  Let 
them  forbear  to  teach  us  bloody  instructions,  which  may  return 
to  plague  the  inventor.  .  The  ingredients  of  the  poisoned  chalice 
may  yet  be  commended  to  their  own  lips.  Let  them  remember, 
that  there  may  be  a  point  of  honor  at  the  North  as  well  as  at 
the  South.  Let  them  remember,  that  the  same  voice  of  patriot- 
ism which  cries  to  the  North  '^give  up,"  says  to  the  South  also 
'«keep  not  back.''  Let  them  reflect,  how  far  it  is  generous 
towards  those  Northern  members  who  have  consented  thus  far 
to  waive  any  struggle  for  the  proviso,  to  drive  them  to  the  odious 
alternative  of  rejecting  what  they  desire  to  adopt,  or  of  adopting 
what  they  may  feel  constrained  to  reject. 

And  now,  Sir,  turning  from  California,  what  remains  ?  New 
Mexico  and  Utah.  And  what  are  we  to  do  with  them? 
Nothing,  nothing,  I  reply,  which  shall  endanger  the  hsirmony 
and  domestic  peace  of  these  United  States. 

Undoubtedly,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  own  honest  impulse  and 
earnest  disposition  would  be  to  organize  territorial  governments 
over  bciili  of  them,  and  to  ingraft  upon  those  govern mmts  the 
principles  of  the  ordinance  of  1787.  If  I  were  consulting  only 
my  own  feelings,  or  what  I  believe  to  be  the  wishes  and  views 
of  the  people  of  New  England,  this  would  be  my  unhesitating 
course.  Though  believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  laws  of  Mexico, 
abolishing  slavery,  are  still  in  force  there,  I  would  yet  make 
assurance  doubly  sure,  nnd  take  a  bond  of  fate,  against  the  intro- 
duction of  slavery  into  any  territory  where  it  does  not  already 
exist. 

But,  Sir,  1  um  noi  for  overturning  the  govern inent  of  my 
country,  or  for  vunning  any  risk  of  so  disastrous  a  result,  in 
order  to  accomplish  this  object  in  the  precise  mode  which  would 
be  most  satisfactory  to  myself.   No,  Sir;  nor  would  I  press 
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sncli  a  course  pertinaciously  opon  Congress,  even  although  the 

consequences  should  be  nothing  more  serious  than  to  plant  a 
sting  in  the  bosoms  of  the  people  of  the  South,  or  to  leave  an 
impression  in  their  minds  that  they  had  been  wronged  and 
humiliated  by  the  government  of  their  own  country. 

T  bold  to  the  entire  rfjnality  of  all  the  citizens  of  this  Repub* 
lie.  and  of  all  the  Slalcs  of  this  TTnion.  And  while  T  wholly 
deny  that  the  course  which  I  have  suggested  would  jn  any 
degree  infringe  upon  this  equality,  while  I  can  by  no  means 
admit  that  a  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  territories  would 
encroaeh  a  hair's  breadth  upon  llie  just  rights  of  the  Southern 
States  or  ihe  Houthern  people,  I  would  3^et  willingly  and  gladly 
forbear  from  any  unnecessary  act,  whieh  could  oven  uivc  color  to 
such  an  idea.  So  far  as  my  own  sense  of  duty  will  allow  me 
to  go,  or  to  forbear  from  going,  it  shall  never  be  uiy  fault,  if 
any  human  being  in  this  wide-spread  Republic  shall  eveji  ima- 
gine that  he  has  been  injured  or  assailed  eitheir  iii  bis  persoU) 
his  property,  or  his  feelings. 

What,  theu,  am  i  ready  to  do  ?  Sir,  I  have  already  expressed 
my  iniention  to  stand  by  the  President's  plan  on  this  subject; 
and  uolblug  has  since  occurred  to  change  that  intention.  I 
have  heard  this  plan  stigmatized  as  a  weak  and  contemptible 
plan ;  but  I  believe  it  to  be  a  wise  and  patriotic  plan,  and  one 
which,  whether  it  succeeds  or  fails,  will  have  entitled  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  unmingled  respect  and  gratitude  of  the  American 
people. 

My  honorable  friend  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buer)  has  antici- 
pated me  in  most  of  the  views  which  I  had  intended  to  take  of 
this  plan,  and  I  should  only  weaken  their  impression  by  pre- 
senting them  over  again.  But  I  cannot  forbear  dwelling  for  a 
moment  upon  a  single  consideration  connected  with  it. 

The  President,  in  his  annual  message,  after  stating  his  belief 
that  the  people  of  New  Mexico  would,  at  no  very  distant  day, 
present  themselves  for  admission  into  the  Union,"  says  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  By  awaiting  their  nt'tion,  n!l  ca't'?f"^  of  nne!i«infss  inay  he  avoided,  m<\  ronfidcnce 
aad  kiud  fcelii^g  preserved.  Wiiii  a  view  of  maintiuuin^  llie  liunuouj  and  tranq^iuUity 
80  de«r  to  all,  we  ahonld  abstain  fix>m  the  intro4acUoii  of  those  exdting  topics  of  a 
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sectional  ctuu-actcr  which  have  hithei'to  produced  paiuful  appi^hemions  in  (he  public 
mind ;  and  I  repeat  the  solemn  warning  of  the  firgt  and  most  illaBtrions  of  my  prcde- 
oessors  against  famishing  *  anj  ground  fbr  characterizing  parties  by  geographical  dis- 
criminations.' 

Again,  in  his  message  of  January  21,  communicating  his 
views  in  more  detail  upon  fbe  subject  before  us,  he  says : 

"  No  material  iaconvenicncc  will  result  fiom  the  want,  for  a  short  period,  of  a 
government  established  by  Congress  over  that  part  of  the  territory  which  lies  east> 
ward  of  the  new  State  of  California;  and  the  reasons  for  my  opinion,  that  New  Mex- 
ico ■^vi!!  nt  T!o  vcrv  di^fnnt  period  ask  for  admis'^tnn  into  the  TTrJon  arc  founded  on 
iiaolKcial  information,  which  I  suppose  is  common  to  all  who  have  caied  to  mokQ 
inquiries  on  that  snlgect. 

"  Seeing,  then,  that  die  question  which  now  excites  such  patnfol  sensations  In  the 
countty,  will  in  the  cnrl  ct'i-tnlnly  be  settled  hy  t?ie  silent  effect  of  causes  independent 
of  the  action  of  Congress,  1  again  submit  to  your  wisdom  the  policy  recommended  in 
my  annual  message,  of  awaiting  the  salutary  .operation  of  tlioiic  causes,  bcUeving  that 
we  shall  thus  aroid  die  creation  of  geographicid  parties,  and  secure  the  harmony  of 
feeling  so  necessaiy  to  the  beneficial  acdon  of  our  political  system." 

This,  Sir,  is  the  great  beauty,  the  crowning  grace  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposition.  His  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  only  plan  which 
gives  a  triumph  to  neither  side  of  this  controveriiy,  and  to 
neither  section  of  the  Union,  and  which,  thus,  leaves  no  just 
pretence  for  the  formation  of  geographical  parties. 

The. passage  of  what  has  been  called  the  Wilmot  proviso 
would,  we  all  understand,  under  present  circumstances,  unite 
the  South  as  one  roan,  and  if  it  did  not  actually  rend  the  Union 
asunder,  would  create  an  alienation  and  aversion  in  that  quarter 
of  the  country,  which  would  render  the  Union  hardly  worth  pre- 
serving. 

On  the  other  hand,  Sir,  I  cannot  suppress  my  apprehensions, 
that  the  organization  of  territorial  governments  by  Congress 
without  any  anti-slavery  dause,  would  only  transfer  the  agita- 
tion and  indignation  to  the  other  end  of  the  Kepublic,  and 
would  tend  freshly  to  inflame  a  spirit  which  we  all  desire,  and 
which  Southern  men,  especially,  cannot  fail  to  desire,  to  see  for- 
ever extinguished. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  must  be  something  of  reciprocity  in  any 
arrangement  by  which  this  question  is  to  be  settled.  But  T  can 
see  no.ne>  none  whatever,  in  the  plan  of  admitting  California, 
organizing  the  two  territories  without  condition,  and  settling  the 
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boundaries  of  Texas,  as  pro]iosed  in  the  same  bill.  What  con- 
cession docs  the  South  make  in  sricli  an  arrangement?  The 
adinisiiion  of  California?  I  cannot  admit  tlial  lliere  is  any  con- 
cession in  that  If  there  be  any  objections  to  the  admission  of 
California,  they  are  national  and  not  sectional  in  their  character, 
arising  oat  of  irregularities  in  her  preparatory  proceedings,  and 
not  out  of  the  snbstantial  provisions  of  her  Constitution.  And 
yet,  in  consideration  of  this  admission,  the  North  is  called  on 
not  merely  to  waive  any  anti'slavery  action  in  regard  to  two 
territories,  but  to  sanction,  as  I  understand  it,  the  positive  intro- 
duction of  slavery  where  the  South  itself  has  already  prohibited 
it.  By  the  resolutions  of  annexation,  all  of  Texas  above  36^ 
3(y  is  to  be  free  soil ;  but,  by  this  plan,  we  are  to  purchase  all 
this,  and  unite  it  to  New  Mexico,  and  then  abrogate  the  prohi- 
bition! 

Sir,  the  true  ground  for  conciliation  is  the  middle  ground,  on 
which  both  sides  can  meet  without  the  abandonment  of  any 
principle,  or  the  sacrifice  of  any  point  of  honor.  Such,  in  my 
judgment,  is  the  ground  upon  which  the  President  has  planted 
himself;  and  I  cannot  hesitate  to  express  my  belief,  that  if  party 
feelings  had  never  entered  into  this  question ;  if  these  pernicious 
and  poisonous  elements  could  have  been  eliminated  from  the 
controversy  in  which  we  are  engaged,  the  great  mass  of  the 
American  people,  from  the  South  and  from  the  North,  from  the 
West  and  from  the  East,  would  have  been  found  rallying  round 
the  Executive  upon  this  precise  ground,  and  settling  all  their 
differences  in  harmony  and  concord. 

Tell  me  not  that  New  Mexico  and  Utah  may  be  left  a  little 
while  longer  without  a  government  by  such  a  course.  Better 
that  they  should  go  without  a  government  forever,  than  that  our 
own  Grovcrnmcnt  should  be  broken  up !  Better  that  they  should 
be  sundered  from  us  eternally,  than  that  they  should  be  instru- 
mental in  sundering  us  from  each  other!  But  no  such  alterna- 
tive is  involved  in  this  policy.  The  people  who  occupy  those 
territories  are  capable  of  self-government,  and  no  sooner  shall 
we  have  finally  announced  to  them  this  policy,  than  they  will 
follow  the  example  of  California,  and  relieve  us  of  all  further 
responsibility. 
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It  has  been  suggested  in  some  quarters  that  the  President  has 
changed  his  position,  and  deserted  his  original  platform.  This  is 
not  the  first  time,  Sir,  that  such  a  charge  has  been  brought  against 
General  Taylor.  The  Mexicans  proclaimed  that  he  had  changed 
his  plan,  and  deserted  bis  post,  and  fled  from  the  defence  of  his 
friends,  when  he  made  that  masterly  and  matchless  movement 
from  Fort  Brown  to  Point  Isabel.  But  they  discovered  their 
error  before  many  days  were  ov(  r,  and  found,  to  their  cost,  that 
they  had  mistaken  their  man.  I  have  not  the  slightest  authority 
to  speaii  for  the  President,  nor  would  it  be  parliamentary  for  me 
to  do  so,  if  I  had ;  but  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  the  belief,  that 
those  who  imagine  that  he  either  has  changed,  or  means  to 
change,  his  views  on  this  subject,  will  be  equally  disappointed. 

For  myself.  Sir,  I  can  truly  say  that  I  adopt  this  plan  in  a 
spirit  of  conciliation  and  concession,  regarding  it  as  a  compro- 
mise worthy  of  a  Southern  President  to  ofTer,  and  worthy  of  both 
the  Southern  and  the  Northern  people  to  accept. 

I  know  that  there  have  been  many  reproaches  and  criminations 
dealt  out  against  some  of  us  by  the  iiltraists  of  the  free  States, 
for  being  willing  to  make  even  this  compromise.  Because  we 
arc  not  quite  so  clamorous  and  rampant  in  regard  to  the  anti- 
slavery  proviso  as  some  of  its  peculiar  friends,  we  are  charged 
with  inconsistency,  desertion,  and  treachery.  Now,  Sir,-  I  am 
one  of  those  who  think  that  Northern  men  can  afford  to  be  a 
little  forbearing  upon  this  subject,  without  incurring  any  just 
liability  to  such  imputations.  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  is 
ample  reason  to  be  found  in  the  changed  condition  of  public 
allairs,  in  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  case,  for  the  evident 
relaxation  of  the  Northern  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  tliis  pro- 
viso, and  for  the  manifest  willingtiess  of  the  Northern  mind  to 
acquiesce  in  what  has  been  called  the  non«action  policy  of  the 
President. 

Why,  Sir,  at  the  time  that  proviso  was  originally  proposed, 
at  the  time  it  was  made  the  subject  of  such  ardent  protestations 
of  uncompromising  devotion,  what  was  the  state  of  the  country 
and  of  the  question  ?  We  were  then  at  war  with  Mexico,  and 
with  the  strongest  reason  to  apprehend  that  this  war  was  to 
be  pressed  even  to  the  cxtinctiou  and  absorption  of  the  whole 
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Mexican  Republic  A  vast,  undefined  extension  of  territory  was 
thus  in  prospect,  upon  which  slavery  was,  or  was  not,  to  be 
planted  and  established.  That  war,  thank  Heaven,  has  been 
brought  to  a  close.  We  are  now  at  peace ;  and  what  is  more, 
the  treaty  of  peace  has  been  so  arranged,  and  the  boundary 
line  so  run,  that  though  we  may  hesitate  to  admit  that  Nature 
has  everywhere  settled  the  question  against  slavery,  we  must, 
yet,  all  perceive  and  acknowledge  that  the  territory  which  has 
been  acquired  holds  out  but  little  comparative  temptation  or 
inducement  to  its  introduction. 

What  else  has  occurred  ?  Why,  Sir,  at  the  time  we  all  com- 
mitted oufselves  so  hotly  to  the  support  of  the  proviso,  no  govern- 
ment had  yet  been  established  in  Oregon,  and  a  purpose  had 
been  exhibited  to  insist  upon  the  right  of  slavery  to  go  there. 
Since  then,  tlie  principles  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  have  been 
extended,  by  solemn  enactment,  over  that  whole  territory. 

What  further  have  wc  witnessed  ?  Why,  Sir,  California, 
California,  a  thousand-fold  the  most  important  and  valuable 
part  of  the  territories  acquired  from  Mexico,  has  settled  the  ques- 
tion for  herself,  and  spontaneously  dedicated  the  treasures  of  her 
virgin  soil,  and  the  riches  of  her  magnificent  mines,  to  the  labor 
of  freemen  forever! 

Now,  I  do  not  say  that  there  is  to  be  found  in  all  this  the  slight- 
est instifieation  ibr  an  abandonment  ot  Northern  prineiple.  But 
is  there  not,  is  there  not,  ample  reason  for  an  abatement  of  the 
Northern  tone,  for  a  forbearance  of  Northern  nrgeney,  upon  this 
subject,  without  the  imputation  of  tergiversation  and  treacliery? 

I  think  that  1  do  not  undervalue  the  importance  of  the 
great  principles  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  and  of  that  proviso 
which  I  prefer  henceforth  to  associate  with  the  great  iiatnes  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  Nathan  Dane,  and  Jtlufus  King,  rather 
than  with  that  of  any  public  man  of  the  present  day,  however 
distinguished  or  notorious  he  may  have  becojue.  But  1  can 
never  ])ut  the  tpiestion  of  extending  slave  soil  on  the  same  foot- 
ing with  one  of  directly  increasing  slavery  and  multi])lying  slaves. 
If  a  positive  issue  could  ever  agai)i  be  made  up  for  our  decision, 
whether  human  beings,  few  or  many,  of  whatever  race,  complex- 
ion, or  condition,  siiould  be  freshly  subjected  to  a  system  of  here- 
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ditary  bondage,  and  be  changed  from  freemen  into  slaves,  I  can 
conceive  that  no  bonds  of  union,  no  ties  of  interest,  no  chords 
of  sympathy,  no  considerations  of  past  glory,  present  welfare, 
or  future  grandeur,  would  be  suffered  to  interfere  for  an  instant 
with  our  resolute  and  unceasing  resistance  to  a  measure  so  ini- 
quitous and  abominable.  There  would  be  a  clear,  unquestion* 
able,  moral  element  in  such  an  issue,  which  would  admit  of  no 
compromise,  no  concession,  no  forbearance  whatever.  We  could 
never  sanction  such  a  policy ;  we  could  never  submit  to  it  A 
million  of  swords  would  leap  from  their  scabbards  to  arrest  it, 
and  the  Union  itself  would  be  shivered  like  a  Prince  Rupert's 
drop  in  the  shock. 

But  the  question  whether  the  institution  of  slavery,  as  it 
already  exists,  shall  be  permitted  to  extend  itself  over  a  hundred, 
or  a  hundred  thousand,  more  square  miles  than  it  now  occupies, 
is  a  very  different  question.  The  influences  of  such  a  policy  upon 
the  ultimate  extinction  of  slavery,  and  upon  the  condition  of  its 
unfortunate  victims  as  long  as  it  lasts,  may  well  be  a  subject  for 
careful  consideration.  There  may  be  two  sides  even  to  some  of 
the  moral  aspects  of  the  qn^tion.  At  any  rate,  Sir,  it  is  not,  in 
my  judgment,  such  an  issue,  that  conscientious  and  religious  men 
may  not  be  free  to  acquiesce  in  whatever  decision  may  be 
arrived  at  by  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  country. 

For  mysdf,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  truly  say,  that  it  is  not  with 
a  view  of  cooping  up  slavery,  as  it  has  been  termed,  within 
limits  too  narrow  for  its  natural  growth ;  that  it  is  not  for  the 
purpose  of  girding  it  round  with  lines  of  fire  till  its  sting,  like 
that  of  the  scorpion,  shall  be  turned  upon  itself;  that  it  is  not 
for  the  sake  of  subjecting  it  to  a  sort  of  ea^enmenium  crttcis ; 
that  I,  for  one,  have  ever  advocated  the  principles  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787.  Nor  have  I  the  slightest  imagination  that  such 
would  be  the  result  of  enforcing  those  principles,  within  any 
estimable  period  of  time. 

"Why,  are  you  aware,  Sir,  do  Southern  gentlemen  remember, 
that  what  are  called  the  slave  States  of  this  TTnion.  Texas  to  the 
"Rio  Grande  being  included,  contain  nbout  nine  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  :-T|uare  miles  of  territory,  with  a  whitt;  ])opukition, 
by  the  census  oi  1B40,  of  considerably  less  than  ^va  millions  of 
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people  ?  Allow,  if  you  please,  that  this  population  has  increased, 
during  the  last  ten  years,  sufficiently  to  bring  up  the  whole  exist- 
ing population,  slaves  included,  to  nine  millions  of  people.  You 
have  then  less  than  ten  persons,  black  and  white,  bond  and  free, 
to  a  square  mile  of  territory!  Is  there  not  room  enough  here 
for  every  degree  of  expansion  which  can  be  predicted,  upon  the 
largest  calculation,  for  a  century  to  come? 

Meantimcj  Sir,  do  not  forget,  that  the  free  States,  with  a 
population,  by  the  census  of  1840,  of  more  than  nine  millions 
and  a  half,  and  which  must  now  have  run  up  to  not  less  than 
thirteen  or  fourteen  millions,  have  only  about  four  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  square  miles.  In  other  words,  the  free  States,  at 
this  moment,  have  thirty  persons  to  a  square  mile,  while  the 
slave  Stales  Ijave  only  ten  I 

I  exclude  all  ihe  territories  in  this  calculation.  l>ul  it  is  a 
striking  fact,  that  it  all  the  territories,  without  exeeptioii,  not 
included  within  the  limits  of  any  State,  were  added  to  the  free 
States,  and  a  proportion  were  then  instituted  between  r.lie  num- 
ber of  square  miles  occupied  by  the  free  wliite  population  of  the 
two  classes  of  States,  it  would  be  found  that  the  slave  States 
would  fall  but  little  short  of  their  full  share.  And  this,  Sir,  with- 
out making  any  allowance  for  the  nninhabiiablc  deserts  and 
frozen  wastes  and  mountaiaa  of  rock  and  iee,  by  which  theese 
territories  are  so  greatly  curtailed  in  their  dimensions,  so  far  as 
any  practical  purposes  of  occupation  or  enjoyment  are  con- 
cerned. 

T  repeat,  tlien,  Mr.  Cliairmun,  it  is  not  with  the  vain  idea  of 
crowding  slavery  out  of  existence,  that  I  adhere  to  the  principles 
of  tiic  ordinance  of  1787. 

Nor  is  it.  Sir,  upon  any  consideration  of  loeal  power,  or  with 
any  view  of  senurinLi:  a  sectional  j)reponderanee.  l^'ur  one,  I  see 
in  the  Coniititutiou  of  the  United  States  an  am)>le  security 
againiit  any  real  aggression  which  either  section  of  the  Union 
could  be  tempted  to  commit  against  the  other.  And  even  if  it 
were  not  so,  there  is  a  peculiar  tie  of  common  interest  among 
the  slave  States,  growing  out  of  this  very  institntion  of  slavery, 
which  always  has  made  them,  and  always  will  make  them,  a 
full  match  for  any  number  of  firee  States  which  may  be  included 
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within  the  limit?^  of  this  Union.  In  our  local  competitions  and 
party  dilTcrcnces,  tliey  will  find  ample  room  for  the  exercise  of  a 
coiitroUing  influence.  T  am  not  snre  that  it  is  not  their  destiny 
always  to  hold  the  balance  of  [)o\v(n-  among  States  and  between 
parties,  and  thus  to  be  able  to  adopt  the  prond  motto,  —  pra-est 
cut  adhfrrco,  —  which  may  be  liberally  interpreted  "  he  shall  be 
President,  to  whom  T  adhere!" 

Sir,  the  terriloriesi  which  have  eome  under  our  guardianship 
are,  in  my  judgment,  of  more  worth  than  to  be  uiude  the  mere 
make-weights  in  tiie  scales  of  sectional  equality.  They  are 
entitled  to  another  sort  of  considerat  ion,  than  to  be  cut  up  and 
partitioned  off,  like  down-trodden  Poland,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
longings,  and  appease  the  jealousies,  of  surrounding  States. 
They  are  —  they  ought  certainly  —  to  be  disposed  of  and  Tesrn- 
lated  by  us,  with  a  primary  regard  to  the  prosperity  and  welfare 
of  those  who  occupy  them  now,  and  of  those  who  are  destined  to 
occu{)y  thcni  liereai'ter,  and  not  with  the  selfish  view  of  augciient- 
ing  the  mere  local  power  or  pride  of  any  of  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  in  the  tenitorial  possessions  of  this 
Union,  the  seats  of  new  States,  the  cradles  of  new  Common- 
wealths, the  nurseries,  it  may  be,  of  new  Republican  empires.  I 
see,  in  them,  the  future  abodes  of  our  brethren,  our  children,  and 
oiit  chiidreii's  children,  for  a  thousand  generations.  I  see,  grow- 
ing up  within  their  borders,  institutions  upon  which  the  charao- 
ter  and  condition  of  a  vast  multitude  of  the  American  famUy, 
and  of  the  human  race,  in  all  time  to  come,  are  to  depend.  I 
feel,  that  for  the  original  shaping  and  moulding  of  these  institu- 
tions, you  and  I,  and  each  one  of  us  who  occupy  these  seats,  are 
in  part  responsible.  And  I  cannot  omit  to  ask  myself,  what 
shall  I  do,  that  I  may  deserve  the  gratitude  and  the  blessing,  and 
not  the  condemnation  and  the  curse,  of  that  posterity,  whose 
welfare  is  thus  in  some  degree  committed  to  my  care  ? 

As  I  pursue  this  inquiry,  Sir,  I  look  back  instinctively  to  the 
day,  now  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  Atlantic 
coast  was  the  scene  of  events  like  those  now  in  progress  tipon 
the  Pacific;  when  incited,  not,  indeed,  by  a  love  of  gold,  but 
by  a  devotion  to  that  which  is  better  than  gold,  and  whose  price 
is  £ibove  rubies,  the  forefathers  of  New  England  were  planting 
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their  little  colony  upon  that  roek-bouud  shore.    I  look  back  to 
the  day  wiicii  i?lavery  existed  nowhere  upon  the  Anjcricaii  con- 
tinent, and  before  that  first  Dutch  ship.  "  bnilt  in  the  eclipse,  and 
rigged  with  cuvses  dark,"'  had  made  its  way  to  Jamcisiown.  with 
a  cargo  of  human  beings  in  bondage.    I  reflect  how  much  our 
fathers  would  have  exulted,  conld  they  have  arrested  the  pro- 
gress of  that  ill-starred  vessel,  and  of  all  otiiers  of  kindred 
employment.    I  remember  how  earnestly  the  patriots  of  Virgi- 
nia and  South  Carolina  again  iind  again  pleaded  and  protested 
against  the  ])olie3'  of  Great  Uritaia  in  forcing  slaves  iipon  them 
against  tlteir  will.    I  recall  the  original  language  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  itself,  as  first  drafted  by  Thomas  Jelfertion, 
assigning  it  as  one  of  the  moving  causes  for  throwing  off  our 
allegiance  to  the  British  monarch)  that "  he  had  waged  croel  war 
against  human  nature  itself^  violating  its  most  sacred  rights  of 
life  and  liberty  in  the  persons  of  a  distant  people  who  never 
offended  him,  captivating  and  carrying  them  into  slavery  in 
another  hemisphere,  or  to  incur  miserable  death  in  their  trans- 
portation  thither;"  and  that,    determined  to  keep  open  a 
market  where  men  should  be  bought  and  sold,  he  had  prostitu- 
ted his  negative  for  suppressing  every  legislative  attempt  to 
prohibit  or  to  restrain  this  execrable  commerce." 

I  remember,  too,  that  whatever  material  advantages  may  have 
unce  been  derived  from  slave  labor,  in  the  cultivation  of  a  crop 
which  was  then  unknown  to  our  country,  the  moral  character 
and  social  influences  of  the  institution  are  still  precisely  what 
they  were  described  to  be,  by  those  who  understood  them  best, 
in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Bepublic.   And  I  see,  too,  as  no  man 
can  help  seeing,  that  almost  all  the  internal  dangers  and  domes- 
tic dissensions  which  cast  a  doubt,  or  a  shadow  of  doubt,  upon 
the  perpetuity  of  our  glorious  Union,  have  been,  and  still  are, 
the  durect  or  indirect  consequences  of  the  existence  of  this  insti- 
tution.  And  thus  seeing,  thus  remembering,  thus  reflecting,  how 
can  I  do  otherwise  than  resolve,  that  it  shall  be  by  no  vote  of 
mine,  that  slavery  shall  be  established  in  any  territory  where  it 
does  not  already  exist  ? 

These,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  the  considerations  which  influence 
and  control  my  action  on  the  questions  before  us.   I  do  not  ask, 
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what  the  Northern  States,  or  what  the  Southern  vStates,  might 
find  most  agreeable  to  their  feelings,  or  most  advantageous  to 
their  interests.  T  ask  only,  —  what  h  right,  wluu  is  jnst.  what  is 
best,  for  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  people  o[  those  future 
coimiioinveaUhs,  whose  foundations  are  now  a])ont  to  be  laid, 
and  whose  destinies  are  now  about  to  be  determined  ?  And  all 
my  observation,  all  my  experienee,  all  the  convictions  of  my 
mind  and  of  my  heart,  imite  in  replying  to  this  question,  that 
slavery  is  not  only  an  injustice  and  a  wrong  to  those  who  are 
under  its  immediate  yoke,  but  tliat  it  is  an  evil  and  an  injury  to 
the  highest  Bodal,  moral,  and  political  interests  of  any  State  in 
which  it  exists. 

Here,  then,  Sir,  I  bring  these  remarks  to  a  dose.  I  have  ex- 
plained,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  the  views  which  I  entertain 
of  the  great  questions  of  the  day.  Those  views  may  be  mis- 
represented hereafter,  as  they  have  been  heretofore;  but  they 
cannot  be  misnnderstood  by  any  one  who  desires,  or  who  is  even 
willing,  to  understand  them.  Most  gladly  would  I  have  found 
myself  agreeing  more  entirely  with  some  of  the  friends  whom  I 
see  around  me,  and  with  more  than  one  of  those  elsewhere,  with 
whom  I  have  always  been  proud  to  be  associated,  and  whose 
lead,  on  almost  all  occasions,  I  have  rejoiced  to  follow. 

One  tie,  however,  I  am  persuaded,  still  remains  to  us  all —  a 
common  devotion  to  the  Union  of  these  States,  and  a  common 
determination  to  sacrifice  every  thing  but  principle  to  its  preser- 
vation. Oar  responsibilities  are  indeed  great.  This  vast  Re- 
public, stretching  from  sea  to  sea,  and  rapidly  outgrowing  every 
thing  but  our  affections,  looks  anxiously  to  us,  this  day,  to  take 
care  that  it  receives  no  detriment  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  say, 
that  the  eyes  and  the  hearts  of  the  friends  of  constitutional  free- 
dom  throughout  the  world,  are  at  this  moment  turned  eagerly 
here— more  eagerly  than  ever  before — to  behold  an  example  of 
successful  republican  institutions,  and  to  see  them  come  out 
safely  and  triumphantly  from  the  fiery  trial  to  which  they  are 
now  subjected  I 

I  have  the  firmest  faith  that  these  eyes  and  these  hearts  will 
not  be  disappointed.  I  have  the  strongest  belief  that  the  visions 
and  phantoms  of  disunion  which  now  appall  us,  will  soon  be 
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remembered  only  Uke  the  clouds  of  some  April  mornings  o>r  ^the 
dissolving  views  "  of  some  evening  spectacle.  I  have  the  fullest 
conviction  that  this  glorious  Bepublio  is  destined  to  outlast  allf 
all,  at  either  end  of  the  Union,  who  may  be  plotting  against  its 
peace,  or  predicting  its  downfalL 

"Fonfl,  impious  mnn!  fhinlc'st  flion,  yon  !^anQ;ttine  clond, 
EaU'd  by  thy  breath,  has  quench'd  the  orb  of  day? 
To-morrow,  be  repairs  the  golden  flood, 
And  maema  Ae  satioiis  with  redoaUed  rajl** 

Let  us  proceed  in  the  settlement  of  the  unfortunate  contro- 
versies in  which  we  fiiifl  ourselves  involved  in  n.  spirit  of  mutual 
conciliation  and  conces?^ioa.  Let  us  in%  okc  lervt'iilly  upon  our 
efforts  the  blessing  of  that  Almighty  Being  who  is  "  the  author 
of  peace  and  the  lover  of  concord."  And  we  shall  still  find 
order  springing  out  of  confusion,  harniouy  evoked  iioiu  discord, 
and  Peace,  Union,  and  Liberty,  once  more  reasisurcd  to  our  land  I 


THE  DEATH  OF  PRESIDENT  TAYLOR. 


A  SPEECH  DBUVERXD  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPBBSBNTATIVSS  OF  THE  innTED 
STATES,  ON  THE  AHKOUNCEMENT  OF  THE  DEATH  OF  OENXRAI.  TATLOB, 
aULY  10^  1850. 

»  

It  would  not  be  easily  excased,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  those  whom 
I  represent  in  this  Hall,  if  there  were  no  Massachusetts  voice  to 

respond  to  the  eulogy  which  has  been  pronounced  by  Louisiana 

upon  her  illnstriou?  and  lamented  son.  Indeed,  neither  my  per- 
sonal feelings  nor  my  politieal  relations,  ciilier  to  the  living  or  to 
the  dead,  would  permit  me  to  remain  altogether  silent  on  this 
occasion.  And  yet.  Sir,  I  confess,  I  know  not  how  to  say  any 
thing  satisfactxiry  to  myself,  or  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  liour.  ' 

The  event  which  has  just  been  otllcially  announced,  lias  (;ome 
upon  us  so  suddenly  ^ — has  so  overwhelmed  us  with  mingled 
emotions  of  surprise  and  sadness— that  all  ordinary  forms  of 
expression  seem  to  lose  their  significance,  and  one  would  fain 
bow  his  head  to  the  blow  in  silence,  until  its  £rst  shock  has  in 
some  degree  passed  away. 

Certainly,  Sir,  no  one  can  fail  to  realize  tliat  a  mo.st  moment- 
ous and  mysteriou.s  Providciice  has  been  manifested  in  our 
midat.  At  a  moment  when,  more  than  ahiiost  ever  before  in 
our  history,  the  destinies  of  our  country  seemed,  to  all  human 
sight,  to  be  inseparably  associated  with  the  character  and  eon- 
duct  of  its  Chief  Executive  Magistrate,  that  Magistrate  has  been 
summoned  from  his  post,  by  the  only  messenger  whose  man- 
dates he  might  not  have  defied,  and  has  been  withdrawn  forever 
from  the  sphere  of  human  existence! 
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There  are  those  of  us,  I  need  not  say,  Sir,  who  had  looked  to 
him  with  affection  and  reverence  as  our  chosen  leader  and  guide 
in  the  difficulties  and  perplexities  by  which  we  are  surrounded* 
There  are  those  of  us,  who  had  relied  confidently  on  him,  as 
upon  no  other  man,  to  uphold  the  Constitution  and  maintain  the 
Union  of  the  country  in  that  future,  upon  which  *^  shadows,  clouds 
and  darkness''  may  well  be  said  to  rest.  And,  as  we  now 
behold  him,  borne  away  by  the  hand  of  God  from  our  sight,  in 
the  very  hour  of  peril,  we  can  hardly  repress  the  exclamation, 
which  was  applied  to  the  departing  prophet  of  old:  <*My  father, 
my  father!  the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof." 

Let  me  not  even  seem  to  ini^ly,  however,  that  the  death  of 
General  Taylor  is  any  thing  less  than  a  national  loss.  There 
may  be,  and  we  know  there  is,  in  this  event,  a  privileged  and 
preeminent  grief  for  his  immediate  family  and  relatives,  to  which 
we  can  only  offer  the  assurance  of  our  heartfelt  sympathy.  There 
is,  too,  a  peculiar  sorrow  for  his  political  friends  and  supporters, 
which  we  would  not  affect  to  conceal.  But  the  whole  people  of 
the  United  States  will  feel,  and  will  bear  witness,  when  they 
receive  these  melancholy  tidings,  that  they  have  all  been  called 
to  sustain  a  most  afflicting  national  bereavement. 

I  hazard  nothing,  Sir,  in  saying,  that  the  roll  of  our  Chief 
Magistrates,  since  1789,  illu.strlous  as  it  is,  presents  the  name  of 
no  man  who  has  enjoyed  a  higher  reputation  with  his  contem- 
poraries, or  who  will  enjoy  a  higher  reputation  with  posterity, 
than  Zaehary  Taylor,  for  some  of  the  best  and  noblest  qualities 
which  adorn  our  nature. 

His  indomitable  courage,  his  unimpeachable  honesty,  bis 
Spartan  simplicity  and  sagacity,  his  frankness,  kindness,  mode- 
ration, and  magnanimity,  his  fidelity  to  his  friends,  his  generosity 
and  humanity  to  his  enemies,  the  purity  of  his  private  life,  the 
patriotism  of  hif  public  principles,  will  never  cease  to  ho  che- 
rished in  the  grMleful  remembrance  of  all  just  men  and  all  true- 
hearted  Amorican?:. 

Asa  Soldier  and  a  GL'iiou'al,  his  faiuo  is  assoeiaicd  wiih  some 
of  the  ])roadest  and  most  thrilling  scenes  of  our  military  history, 
lie  may  be  literally  said  to  have  coinjuered  every  enemy  he  has 
met;  save  only  that  last  emmy^  to  which  we  must  ail,  in  turn, 
surreudcur. 
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As  a  Civilian  and  Statesman,  daring  the  brief  period  in  which 
he  has  been  permitted  to  enjoy  the  transcendent  honors  which  a 
grateful  country  had  awarded  him,  he  has  given  proof  of  a  devo- 
tion to  duty,  of  an  attachment  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union,  of  a  patriotic  determination  to  maintain  the  peace  of 
our  country,  which  no  trials  or  temptations  could  shake.  He 
has  borne  his  faculties  meekly,  but  firmly.  He  has  been  "  dear 
in  his  great  ofiice.' -  He  has  known  no  local  partialities  or  pre- 
judices, but  has  proved  himself  capable  of  embracing  bis  whole 
country,  in  the  comprehensive  affections  and  regards  of  a  large 
and  generous  heart. 

But  be  has  fallen  almost  at  the  threshold  of  his  civil  career, 
and  at  a  moment  when  some  of  us  were  looking  to  him  to  ren- 
der services  to  the  country,  which  we  had  thought  no  other  man 
could  perform.  Certainly,  Sir,  he  has  died  too  soon  for  every 
body  but  hlmseUl  We  can  hardly  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  repine 
that  the  good  old  man  has  gone  to  his  rest.  We  would  not 
disturb  the  repose  in  which  the  brave  old  soldier  sleeps.  His 
part  in  life  had  been  long  and  faithfully  performed.  In  his  own 
last  words,  he  had  always  done  his  duty,  and  he  was  not  afraid 
to  die."  Bat  our  regrets  for  ourselves  and  for  our  country  are 
deep,  strong,  and  unfeigned.     He  should  have  died  hereaifter." 

Sir,  it  was  a  fit  and  beautiful  circumstance  in  the  dose  of 
such  a  career,  that  his  last  official  appearance  was  at  the 
celebration  of  the  birthday  of  our  National  Independence,  and 
more  espedally,  that  his  last  public  act  was  an  act  of  homage 
to  the  memory  of  Aim,  whose  example  he  bad  ever  revered  and 
followed,  and  who,  as  he  himself  so  well  said,  "was,  by  so  many 
tides,  the  Father  of  his  Country." 

And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  hope  that  this  cTcnt  may  teach 
us  all  how  vain  is  our  rdiance  upon  any  arm  of  flesh.  Xiet  us 
hope  that  it  may  impress  us  with  a  solemn  sense  of  our  national 
as  well  as  individual  dependence  on  a  higher  than  human  Power, 
liet  us  remember  that « the  Lord  is  king,  be  the  people  never  so 
impatient;  that  He  sitteth  between  the  cherubim,  be  the  earth 
never  so  unquiet."  Let  lis,  in  language  which  is  now  hallowed 
to  us  all,  as  having  been  the  closing  and  crowning  sentiment  of 
the  brief  but  admirable  Inaugural  Address  with  which  this  iiias- 
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trious  Patriot  opened  his  Presidential  term,  and  which  it  is  my 
privilege  to  read  at  this  moment  from  the  very  copy  from  which 
it  was  originally  read  by  himself  to  the  American  people,  on 
the  4th  day  of  March,  1849,— «  Let  ns,**  in  language  in  which 
«  he,  being  dead,  yet  speaketh" — « let  us  invoke  a  continuance 
of  the  same  Protecting  Care  which  has  led  us  from  small  begin- 
nings to  the  eminence  we  this  day  occupy ;  and  let  us  seek  to 
deserve  that  continuance  by  prudence  and  moderation  in  our 
councils;  by  well-directed  attempts  to  assuage  the  bitterness 
which  too  often  marks  unavoidable  differences  of  opinion ;  by 
the  promulgation  and  practice  of  just  and  liberal  principles ; 
and  by  an  enlarged  patriotism,  which  shall  acknowledge  no 
limits  but  those  of  our  own  wide-spread  Eepublic.*' 


THE  DEATH  OF  DANIEL  P.  KING. 


JtEHABKS  MADE  IN  THE  nOUSB  QF  KErilESL^NXATIViSS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  OK  THE  ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  TH£  DEATH  OF  MR.  KIMa,  A 
REPEE6EKTATZVE  FRO»  1CAS6ACHU8ETTS|  JULY  i7,KS0. 


If  mere  custom  had  prevailed  on  this  occasion^  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  woald  have  fallen  to  me,  as  the  senior  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Delegation  in  this  Hall,  to  perform  the  sad  duty,  which 
has  been  so  faithfully  and  feelingly  discharged  by  my  friend  and 
colleague,  (Hon.  Julius  Rocliwell,)  who  has  just  taken  his  seat. 
I  trust,  therefore,  that  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that,  in  yielding, 
as  I  readily  have  done,  to  the  claims  of  a  more  intimate  associa* 
lion  and  immediate  companionship  with  the  excellent  person 
whose  death  has  been  announced  to  us,  I  have  not  been  wanting 
in  the  deepest  regret  for  his  loss,  or  in  the  most  sincere  respect 
for  his  memory. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  be  connected  with  Mr.  King 
for  many  years  in  the  Legislature  of  our  own  Commonwealth, 
as  well  as  to  be  with  him  here,  daring  the  whole  period  of  his 
seven  years'  service  as  a  member  of  this  House ;  and  I  can  truly 
say,  that  I  have  seldom  met  with  a  more  just  and  worthy  man, 
or  with  one  more  scrupulously  faithful  to  every  obligation  to  his 
neighbor,  his  country,  and  his  God. 

His  devotion  as  a  public  servant,  his  integrity  as  a  private 
citizen,  and  the  high  moral  and  religious  character  which  he 
sustained  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  had  endeared  him  not 
merely  to  his  immediate  constituents,  but  to  the  whole  people  of 
Massachusetts;  and  there  is  no  one  who  was  more  likely  to 
have  received  at  their  hands,  at  no  distant  day,  the  reward  of  an 
honorable  ambition,  in  the  highest  honors  of  his  native  State. 
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Thongh  he  had  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  an  education,  which 
would  have  fitted  him  for  entering  upon  either  of  what  are  com- 
monly called  the  learned  profei^^sions,  his  tastes  had  led  him  to 
agricultural  pursuits.   He  prided  himself,  as  any  one  may  well 

pride  himself,  on  being  a  good  farmer ;  and  the  farmers  of  his 
neighborhood  were  justly  proud  of  him,  as  one  of  the  most  intel- 
ligent, observing,  and  scientific  of  their  number. 

We  may  well  count  it,  Sir,  amoui^  the  consolations  of  this 
hour,  that  he  was  permitted  by  a  kind  Providence,  after  so  long 
a  dctciith.)!!  amid  these  scenes  of  strife,  to  rc\  i.sit  his  native  fields, 
to  die  under  his  own  roof,  surroanded  by  his  familv  and  friends, 
and  to  li(;  down  at  last  beneath  the  soil  which  he  had  adorned 
with  hia  hand,  and  which  was  so  dear  to  his  heart. 

In  the  bcaulifLd  village  in  which  he  lived,  and  which  is  now 
the  scene  of  so  nuich  nnaffccted  sorrow  for  his  loss,  I  venture  to 
say  that  no  sod  will  be  kept  greener  than  that  which  coviTS  his 
ashes,  aiid  tiiat  his  name  will  long  be  sadly  but  fondly  associa- 
ted with  the  "  Flower  of  Essex." 


TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  BOSTON. 


LETTES  07  ACENOWI.BDOUENT  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  BOSTOIT  ON  RETIHIXG 
FBOM  THEIE  SCBTICE,  JULT  CO,  195a  , 


FBLtOW-ClTIZBire, — 

Having  this  day  accepted  the  cotnmissioD,  with  which  I  have 
been  honored  by  the  Executive  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  supply 
the  vacancy  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  created  by  the 
appointment  of  the  Honorable  Daniel  Webster  to  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  State,  my  relations  to  you,  as  your  immediate  Bepre- 
sentative  in  Congress,  are  dissolved. 

I  cannot  allow  the  occasion  to  pass,  without  expressing  to  you 
all,  the  deep  sense  which  I  entertain  of  the  kindness  and  confi- 
dence  which  you  have  manifested  towards  me,  during  the  whole 
period  of  my  public  career. 

It  is  nearly  sixteen  years  since  I  entered  your  service  as  one 
of  your  representatives  in  the  State  Le^slatnre,  and  nearly  ten 
years  have  now  elapsed,  since  I  was  transfezred  as  your  sole 
representative  to  the  National  Councils. 

I  should  be  ungrateful  indeed,  were  I  to  return  no  word  of 
acknowledgment  for  the  generous  continuance  of  your  favor 
and  regard,  which  I  have  experienced  during  so  long  a  service. 

The  appointment  with  which  the  Governor  and  Council  of 
Massachusetts  have  now  honored  me  above  my  deserts,  has  only 
anticipated  by  a  few  months  the  time  when  our  relations  were 
to  end,  —  as  my  intention  to  retire  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentaiives  liad  been  opcidy  declared,  and  was  unalterably  fixed. 

Indeed,  it.  wa?!  my  earnest  wish,  as  many  of  you  '.\vc  aware, 
to  withdraw  my  name  from  the  candidacy,  at  tlie  close  of  (he  last 
Congressional  term.   Having  then  already  reprei>euted  the  Bos- 
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ton  District  longer  than  any  one  of  my  predecessors  since  the 

organization  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  having  enjoyed 
the  highest  honors,  and,  I  may  add,  the  heaviest  labors  of  the 
House  of  which  I  was  a  membor,  it  was  my  sincere  desire  and 
purpose  to  dcclino  aiiotlicr  election.  But  iny  design  was  over- 
ruled, for  reasons  of  which  T  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  deny  the 
force,  and  by  those  to  whose  judgment  and  authority  I  was  bound 
to  defer. 

In  retiring  now,  fellow-citizens,  from  yonr  immediate  service, 
I  will  enter  into  no  formal  account  of  my  stewardship,  n(n-  detain 
yon  with  any  disenssion  of  the  existing  «tate  of  jtublic  aifairs. 
Other  opportunilied  fur  tsncli  Topics  may  occur  liereafter. 

I  desire  only  to  assure  you,  liiat  I  shall  bear  with  mc  to  other 
scene*?  of  duty,  tlio  proudest  and  most  grateful  recollection  of 
tile  constant  indulgence  and  support  which  1  have  received  at 
your  hands  ;  and  tliat  1  shall  never  cease  to  cheriah,  whether  iu 
public  or  j)rLvate  life,  the  most  cordial  wishes  for  the  prosperity 
and  welfare  of  my  native  city,  and  for  the  health  and  happiness 
of  all  its  inhabitants. 

Robert  C.  Winthkof. 

Washivgtox,  SOtli  July,  1850. 


THE 

BOUNDARY  OF  NEW  MEXICO  AND  TEXAS. 

liElIAJlKS  IN    THK  SKXATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATKS,  ON    THK    BILL  FOB 
OKGAXIZING  A  TERRlTOEIAl  OOTXBNMBHT  IN  K£W  MEXICO,  AUGUST, 

14,  im. 


Mil .  rni:< I — 

The  Senator  from  Oliio,  (Mr.  (JIuisc.)  lias  now  for  the  second 
time  indulged  ia  a  course  of  remark  oa  this  ^^nbjocT,  which,  relac- 
laat  as  i  am  to  trouble  the  Senate,  I  canaot  allow  to  pass  w  illioiit 
some  notice.  I  understood  him  to  say  at  the  outset,  aad  to 
repeat  at  the  dose  of  his  remarks,  that  the  main  objection  to  the 
late  compromise  bill  was  the  boundary  line  which  it  proposed  to 
run  between  New  Mexico  and  Texas,  and  the  ten  millions  of 
dollars  which  it  proposed  to  pay  to  the  State  of  Texas  for 
agreeing  to  that  boundary  line. 

Ma.  Cha&e.  The  atatcmeut  which  I  made  was  tlmt  the  main  objection  to  the  scries 
of  measures  proposed  by  the  compromise  bill  was,  as  I  understood  it,  the  great  conces- 
sion made  to  Texas  of  teirlti:>i  y  T  cUeved  to  belong  to  the  United  States ;  or,  to  speak 
more  flcfitrntply,  U  was  the  bargain  proposed  to  be  mnfk  In-tr.  eim  the  United  States 
aod  Tcx&s  iu  rei'crcuce  to  their  i-eciprocal  ce&&ioa  of  tcrritorj  bj  which  the  United 
States  were  to  pay  ten  millions.  I  did  not  say  there  were  not  other  serious  objections 
to  that  series  of  measures.  There  were  other  olgections.  But  this  was  most  urged ; 
it  was  moHt  dwelt  upon ;  it  was  mo?t  considered.  The  other  principal  objection  to 
the  bill  was  that  it  was  a  bill  of  incongruous  elements. 

Mn.  WiNTHROP.  Mr.  President,  T  understood  the  Senator  £rom 
Ohio  pretty  distinctly  to  imply,  not  merely  that  members  of  the 
Senate  who  had  opposed  the  compromise  bill  mainly  upon  this 
ground,  had  now  yielded  to  terms  which  were  much  less  advan- 
tageous to  tliu  TTnited  States;  but  that  there  was  something  in 
the  fact  oi  a  receipt  change  of  Administration  to  which  this  con- 
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cession  was  to  be  attributed.  The  Senator  even  now  has  hardly 
modified  the  idea  which  he  then  suggested.  He  certainly  stated 
that  one  of  the  main  objections  to  the  compromise  bill  was  the 
running  of  this  boundary  line  and  the  appropriation  of  these  ten 
millions  of  dollars.  He  also  intimated,  that  owing  to  the  influ- 
ence of  some  change  of  administration,  gentlemen  had  been 
willing  to  assent  to  measures  which  they  had  previously  opposed. 

Now,  Sir,  I  bad  really  imagined  that  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Ohio  would  be  one  of  the  last  Senators  on  this  floor  to 
assert,  or  even  to  intimate,  that  one  of  the  main  objections  to 
the  compromise  bill  was  this  adjustment  of  boundary  between 
Texas  and  New  Mexico.  Certainly,  I  can  conceive  that  Sena- 
tors should  have  objected  to  that  boundary  line,  and  to  the  con- 
sideration which  It  was  proposed  to  pay  for  it,  as  an  element  in 
a  bill  of  that  mixed  and  composite  character a  bill  made  up, 
as  I  think,  of  many  incongruous  ingredients,  anid  into  which  this 
particular  ingredient  was  liable  to  tiie  suspicion,  to  say  the  least, 
of  having  been  inserted,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  through 
Congress  measures  which  could  not  have  been  carried  without 
It.  So  far,  many  of  us  may  have  objected  to  that  element  of 
the  bill. 

But,  Sir,  the  honorable  Senator  knows  well,  that  on  the  part 
of  his  own  State  of  Ohio,  and  on  the  part  of  the  State  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent,  the  main  objection  to  that  bill, 
above  all  other  considerations,  and  in  comparison  with  which 

any  mere  matter  of  boundary  or  of  bonus,  of  acres  or  of  dol- 
lars, was  but  as  the  light  dust  of  the  balance,  was  found  in  the 
fact,  that  it  undertoolt  to  establish  governments  for  vast  territo- 
rial possessions  wiiich  had  been  acquired  to  the  T^nited  State?:  ri^ 
free  soil,  without  any  restriction  as  to  the  admission  of  f^lavery. 
Tlie  honorable  Senator  knows  that  perfectly  well.  And  he 
knows  that  upon  that  subject  \ve  have  yielded  nothing,  and 
pro])oscd  to  yield  nothing,  in  the  passage  of  this  Texan  boundary 
bill,  but  thai,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  taken  the  first  and 
mo^t  indis))cnsable  step  towards  securing  the  existence  of  a  iree 
State,  or  indeed  of  any  State,  on  the  Eio  Grande. 

Mr.  President,  it  required  no  change  of  administration  to 
convince  any  oi  us,  I  thioic,  oi  the  absolute  necessity  of  running 
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a  bonndary  line  of  some  sort  between  New  Meadco  and  Texas, 
And  that)  Sir,  not  by  the  slow  process  of  judicial  adjostment, 
nor  by  the  dilatory  decision  of  a  board  of  commissioners,  as 
proposed  by  the  honorable  Senator  from  Maine,  (Mr,  Bradbury,) 
but  by  the  prompt  and  immediate  action  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  You.  may  call  it  timidity;  you  may  call  it 
cowardice,  if  yon  will  ;  but  I  confess  to  have  believed  that 
upon  this  question  we  were  brought  at  last  to  the  alternative  of 
drawing  the  line,  or  of  drawing  the  sword.  I  confess  to  have 
believed,  that  unless  some  measure  of  this  sort  were  speedily 
adopted,  we  should  not  have  a  foot  of  free  soil  this  side  of  the 
Bio  Grande,  without  fighting  for  it.  Now,  Sir,  for  my  own  part, 
I  had  rather  that  this  bonndary  between  sister  States  should  be 
run  by  gold  than  by  steel ;  by  money  than  by  bkx  l :  and  that  it 
should  be  marked  upon  the  map  of  our  Union  in  all  time  to 
come,  by  any  other  lin    r  ither  than  red  lines. 

Sir,  always  from  the  be^nning  of  the  session,  I  believe  that 
both  my  colleague  and  myself  have  agreed  in  the  idea,  that  this 
boundary  line  must  be  settled  as  a  separate  and  independent 
question,  and  that  it  was  to  be  settled,  if  possible,  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  upon  foir  and  liberal  terms  towards  Texas, 
—  not  in  a  spirit  of  unworthy  concession,  but  in  a  spirit  of  just 
and  liberal  accommodation.  And,  when  it  shall  be  so  settled,  the 
only  cloud  which  casts  a  serious  shadow  over  the  domestic  peace 
of  our  conntrv  will,  in  my  jTids^mciil,  Iimvc  di^aj)pcal•ed.  But 
how  is  it,  Sir,  with  the  precise  boundary  which  the  bill  which 
has  passed  this  body  has  proposed  to  run  ?  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  nlhided  to  the  line  proposed  by  tlic  Senator  from 
Missouri,  (iMr.  lientcni.)  as  one  greatly  preferable.  I  acknow- 
ledge that  it  i?  so,  in  many  respects  ;  but  how  far  was  it  a 
practicable  line  ?  It  will  be  remembered  by  the  Senate  that  I 
offered  that,  line  myself,  just  before  the  Senate  adjourned  on  the 
day  before  the  bill  was  put  on  its  final  passage,  and  tliat  I  with- 
drew it  the  next  morning.  And  why  did  I  withdraw  it  ?  Because 
I  ascertained,  on  examination  and  inquiry,  that  the  convention 
of  New  Mexico  which  framed  that  State  constitution,  which  it 
is  my  earnest  hope  that  Congr(^sH  will  one  day  or  other  acknoW" 
ledge  and  ratify,  had  themselves  cut  off  a  large  portion  of  the 
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territory  included  by  that  boundary  line,  and  had  put  their  own 
line  at  about  the  thirty-second  degree  of  North  Latitude.  Thus 
the  seventy  thousand  square  miles,  spoken  of  by  the  Senator  irom 
Missouri,  around  the  sources  of  the  river  Puerco,  had  been 
abandoned  by  New  Mexico  herselfl 

Mb.  Benton  (in  his  seat)  A  part  of  it 

Mr.  Wintheop.  A  very  large  part  of  it,  Sir.  I  doubt,  under 
these  circumstances,  whether  the  Senator  himself  would  have 
adhered  to  that  part  of  his  proposed  line.  Certainly  he  would 
not  have  done  so,  if  his  views,  like  my  own,  had  been  favorable 
to  receiving  New  Mexico  at  once  as  a  State.  But  what  does 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  tell  us  this  morning  in  regard  to 
another  part  of  this  boundary  question?  He  tells  us,  Sir, — and 
it  is  a  most  important  fact  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  —  he  teUs  us  that  the  thirty 
thousand  square  miles  of  Northern  territory  which  the  line  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Pearce)  left  to  Texas, 
and  which  his  own  bill  would  have  secured  to  the  United  States, 
in  his  judgment  belonged  rightfully  to  Texas,  and  that  he  had 
proposed  to  purchase  it  ooi  right  with  a  part  of  those  fifteen  mil- 
lions of  dollars  which  his  bill  appropriated. 

Mr.  Benton,  (in  his  seat)  Exactly. 

Mb.  Winthrop.  So  that,  instead  of  our  ceding  to  Texas,  in 
this  quarter,  tenitory  which  belonged  to  New  Mexico,  it  is  now 
upon  record,  from  the  lips  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 

Missouri,  —  upon  whose  testimony  I  would  rather  stake  a  ques- 
tion of  geography  than  upon  that  of  any  other  Senator  in  the 
chamber, — that  these  thirty  thousand  ?qnarc  miles,  which  the 
bill  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  has  left  to  Texas,  were 
already  the  rightful  pro[)erty  of  '['exas. 

Well,  now,  Mr.  President,  let  me  not  be  pnpposed  to  intimate 
that  I  am  entirely  satisfied  with  the  bonnd;iry  ]uie  which  has 
been  adopted.  I  desired  a  very  dili'erent  line,  and  I  votcu]  iini- 
formly  for  every  o)ie  of  the  amendments  which  were  oll'ered  wiili 
a  view  to  improve  it.  Yet  I  must  say  that  tiie  advantaues  of 
that  line  have  not  been  altogether  appreciated,  even  by  the 
honorable  Senator  from  INlaine.  Why,  Sir,  where  is  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  territory  in  dispute  between  the  United 
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States  and  Texas,  —  the  most  valuable  for  every  purpose  of  a 
free  and .  prosperous  State  ?  Certainly,  it  is  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Bio  Grande.  It  is  upon  the  banks  and  along  the 
sources  of  the  Puerco.  It  is  not  upon  the  LUmo  estacado*  It 
is  not  upon  those  barren  heaths  and  buffalo  ranges  which  con- 
stitute the  greater  part  of  this  northern  territory  which  is  to  be 
left  to  Texas.  Now,  the  boundary  line  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  has  secured  to  the  future  State  of  New  Mexico 
a  large  strip  of  land,  —  I  know  not  precisely  how  many  square 
miles,  but  enough,  I  have  reason  to  think,  to  make  a  State 
almost,  if  not  quite,  as  large  as  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  — 
on  the  very  borders  of  the  Bio  Grande,  and  in  the  immediate 
valley  of  the  Puerco. 

Sir,  this  is  not  a  question  to  be  settled  by  any  mere  superficial 
measurement,  by  any  mere  calculation  of  acres  or  of  square 
miles.  It  is  the  character,  and  not  the  extent,  of  the  territory 
which  is  to  be  regarded.  And,  for  one,  I  hold  that  this  triangle 
of  territory  on  the  Bio  Grrande  and  the  Puerco,  which  is  now 
secured  to  New  Mexico,  and  which  the  compromise  bill  would 
have  given  up  to  Texns,  is  worth  the  whole  of  the  thirty  thou- 
sand square  miles,  and  of  thirty  thousand  more  added  to  them, 
upon  that  dreary  and  desolate  plain,  over  ^vhich  (as  the  Senator 
fifom  Missouri  has  told  us)  one  can  only  find  his  way  by  means 
of  the  stakes  which  have  been  driven  down  into  the  soil,  to  take 
the  place  of  those  natural  landmarks,  which  arc  to  be  found  in 
abundance  wherever  land  is  fit  for  the  occupation  of  man. 

But,  after  ail,  Mr.  President,  the  real  question  before  us  is 
what  is  to  become  of  New  Mexico  ?  That  is  the  question  in- 
volved in  the  bill  under  consideration.  Now,  Sir,  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  detain  the  Senate,  at  this  late  hour  of  the  day  and  of 
the  session,  by  any  formal  speech  on  that  subject  But,  lest 
my  votes  should  be  misunJerstood  hcrcaficr,  1  must  state  my 
opinions  and  purposes  bricily  bat  distinctly.  During  the  short 
time  in  which  T  have  had  the  honor  of  a  seal  in  thi.=  body,  I 
have  been  content  willi  giviiii^  votes  u\)on  tljesc  great  questions 
from  day  to  day,  with  but  little  explanation.  I  have  done  so 
from  a  sincere  reluctance  to  delay  the  action  of  the  Senate.  I 
had  at  any  time  rather  "  be  checked  for  silence,  than  taxed  for 
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speech."  T  have  dont^  so.  however,  the  move  retidily,  because  I 
have  already  had  an  opporluiiUy  of  ex))rcssing  my  views  else- 
where. It  so  happened,  Sir,  that  on  the  very  day  on  which  the 
coTopromise  bill  was  introduced  into  this  chamber,  I  was  mak- 
ing a  speech  on  the  same  subject  in  the  olher  end  of  this  Caj)!- 
tol.  While  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Clay)  —  who  is  not  now  among  us,  but  v.  ho,  we  all  hope,  will 
soon  return  to  his  place  re  invigorated  by  the  ocean  breezes  of 
New  England  —  was  reading  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
Thirteen  here,  I  was  addressing  the  House  there.  I  remember 
it  the  more  strongly  because  that  distingniphed  Senator,  wiih 
the  resistless  fascination  which  belongs  to  iiim,  iiad  drawn  off  a 
l^rge  portion  of  the  audience,  which,  under  other  circumstances, 
1  might  have  reasonably  expected,  and  had  left  me  with  quite 
too  many  empty  seats,  both  on  the  floor  and  in  the  galleries,  for 
the  inspiration  which  is  so  necessary  to  success  in  an  effort  of 
that  kind.  Bat  so  far  as  it  may  be  important  to  me  to  inform 
my  constituents  of  the  views  and  opinions  which  I  entertain  on 
this  subject,  that  speech  will  answer  my  purpose. 

I  will  only  say,  then,  here  and  now,  that  I  have  changed  no 
opinion  or  intention  which  I  then  expressed.  I  am  in  favor, 
now  as  then,  of  the  unconditional  and  immediate  admission  of 
California  to  the  TJnion,  and  for  that  measure,  I  rejoice  to  say,  I 
have  at  last  had  the  satisfaction  of  voting.  I  am  in  favor,  now 
as  then,  of  settling  this  boundary  line  between  New  Mexico  and 
Texas  as  a  separate  and  independent  question,  and  for  that 
measure,  also,  my  colleague  (Hon.  John  Davis)  and  myself  have 
already  given  votes,  which  proved  to  be  essential  to  its  passage. 
And  with  regard  to  New  Mexico  herself,  for  the  purpose  of  avoid« 
ing  that  strife  and  contention  which,  I  fear,  is  always  destined  to 
spring  up  in  this  country,  whenever  a  Territorial  Government  is 
proposed  to  be  established  on  soil  now  free,  and  in  regard  to  which 
any  question  of  slavery  can  arise,  I  am  in  favor,  now  as  then,  of 
pursuing  the  plan  proposed  by  the  late  lamented  President  of 
the  United  States,  —  the  plan  of  admitting  New  Mexico  as  a 
State,  as  soon  as  she  shall  present  herself  with  a  republican  Con- 
stitution, and  of  postponing  all  consideration  of  this  Territorial 
question  until  that  time  shall  arrive. 

To  these  views,  Sir,  I  still  adhere.   No  change  of  administra- 
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tion,  and  no  change  of  my  own  position,  has  altered  them  in 
the  slightest  degree.  If  this  bill,  therefore,  is  pressed  to  a  vote, 
I  shall  vote  against  it.  If,  in  the  mean  time,  however,  a  motion 
shall  be  made  to  apply  to  New  Mexico  the  principle  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787,  I  shall  vote  in  favor  of  that  motion.  I  am 
aware,  Sir,  that  the  revival  of  this  principle  has  been  stigma- 
tized in  some  quarters  as  odious  and  offensive  to  the  South.  I 
can  only  say  that  I  shall  vote  for  it  in  no  spirit  of  offence.  I 
shall  vote  for  it  for  no  mere  purpose  of  obtaining  a  sectional 
preponderance,  and  with  no  vain  view  of  crowding  slavery  out 
of  existence  by  confining  it  within  its  present  limits.  But  I 
shall  vote  for  it  because  I  believe  such  a  restriction  to  be  for  the 
highest  and  best  interests,  for  the  present  and  for  the  permanent 
"welfare,  of  the  new  Commonwealth,  W^hose  destinies  are  now 
about  to  be  determined.  My  own  earnest  desire,  however, 
would  be,  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  should,  at  no 
distant  day,  accept  and  ratify  the  Constitution  which  New 
Mexico  herself  has  framed;  and,  should  tlius  settle  this  question, 
once  and  forever,  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  fully  and 
finally  settled.  It  has  already  been  stated  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  that  this  Constitution  will  confie  here  in  the 
shape  of  a  "  petition  "  to  Congress  to  admit  New  Mexico  into 
the  Union.  Now,  it  would  seem  to  me  nothing  more  than  jus- 
tice that,  instead  of  going  on  with  the  bill  under  consideration, 
we  should  wait  to  receive  this  petition,  in  order  to  have  the 
views  and  wishes  of  the  people  ol'  New  Mexico  fairly  before  us, 
and  in  order  that  v:c  may  decide  intelligently  and  deliberately- 
upon  the  suggestions  which  they  may  make  in  regard  to  their 
own  future  condition.  At  any  rate,  Sir,  these  are  the  views 
Wiiich  1  expressed  elsewhere  iiiany  months  ago,  and  these  are 
the  views  upon  which  1  shall  act  here  to*day. 
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TEST  FBOM  A  NUlfBSB  OF  SOUTHBBN  SENATOBS,  AVQVST  14,  ISSCL 


Mb.  PRESIDENT)  I  would  respectfally  ask  of  the  Chair  whe- 
ther the  question  upon  receiving  this  protest  is  understood  to 
include  the  proposition  to  enter  it  on  the  journal  ?  In  other 
words,  is  there  to  be  more  than  one  question  upon  this  subject? 
Will  the  question  be  first  on  receiving  the  paper,  and  then  on 
entering  it  upon  the  journal  ? 

The  President.  The  question  now  is  on  the  reception  of  the 
papei% 

Mr.  Winthrop.  I  think  it  important  that  the  distinction, 
which  I  have  stated,  should  be  taken  by  the  Senate  and  by  the 
Chair.  If  the  question  is  merely  whether  this  paper  shsJl  be 
received  by  the  Senate,  and  shall  be  placed  with  other  papers 
which  are  respectfally  presented,  on  the  files  of  the  Senate,  with- 
out being  entered  upon  the  journals,  I  should  have  no  objection 
to  such  a  course. 

The  President.  The  Chair,  on  reflection,  would  state  to 
the  Senator,  that  the  reception  of  the  paper  would  carry  it  on 
the  journal 

Mh.  Winthrop.  I  presumed  that  such  would  be  the  decision 
of  the  Chair.  There  is,  then,  but  one  question  to  be  decided ;  and 
that  is,  shall  the  paper  be  received,  and  entered  upon  the  journals 
of  the  Senate? 

Sir,  I  have  always  been  in  favor  of  the  largest  cottrtesy,  and 
of  the  most  Hbeml  construction  of  rules,  in  regard  to  petitions, 
memorials,  and  other  papers,  which  might  be  presented  to  Con- 
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gress.  My  honorable  friendi  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  (Gen. 
Shields,)  has  compared  this  question  to  a  question  upon  receiv- 
ing a  petition.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  Senator  irom  Vir- 
ginia, who  presented  the  paper,  would  be  the  last  who  would 
desire  to  place  it  on  that  ground.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
his  views  with  regard  to  the  reception  of  petitions  are  much 
more  circumserlbod  than  my  own.  While  I  should  go  for  the 
largest  liberty  of  presenting  petitions,  properly  so  called,  from 
any  part  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  upon  any  subject 
upon  which  they  may  see  fit  to  address  us,  he  would  be  disposed 
to  limit  that  reception  by  certain  rules,  to  which  I  need  not  allude. 
If  seems  to  me,  however,  that  there  is  no  analogy  whatever 
between  the  question  of  receiving  petitions,  or  memorials,  or 
remonstrances  from  the  people,  and  that  of  receiving  a  protest 
fj«>m  honorable  members  of  this  body— -who  are  privileged  to 
speak  here,  and  to  vote  here,  in  their  own  persons  with  a 
view  to  entering  that  protest  upon  the  journal. 

Sir,  the  Constitution  has  already  secured  to  the  honorable 
member  from  Virginia,  and  to  those  who  arc  associated  with 
him  in  this  loroccediiig,  the  privilege  of  entering  upon  the  jonrnal 
the  only  protest  really  worth  making.  That  constitutional  protest 
does  not  consist,  indeed,  of  a  l^^uigthened  argument  or  a  lieated 
appeal  on  any  question  wliich  may  be  Riibmitted  to  lis.  13ut  it 
consists  in  that  which  is  more  potent  than  any  argument  or  any 
appeal  —  the  emphatic  word  '-no.'*  That  protest  remains  on 
the  journal.  The  Constitution  has  secured  them  the  right  of 
placing  it  there,  and  there  it  stands.  Their  explanations  are  for 
themselves,  and  for  the  Stales  which  they  represent. 

I  remember,  Sir,  at  this  moment,  but  one  parliamentary  body 
in  the  world,  which  acknowledges  an  inherent  right  in  its  mem- 
bers to  enter  their  protests  upon  the  journals.*  That  body  is  tlie 
British  House  of  Lords.  It  is  the  i)riv!lpge  of  every  peer,  as  I 
understand  it,  to  enter  upon  the  journals  his  protest  against  any 
measure  whicii  may  have  been  passed  contrary  to  his  own  ijidi- 
vidual  views  or  wishes.    But  what  has  been  the  practice  in  our 

*  The  privilege  of  "  inserting  in  the  rcconi  an  opinion  contraiy  to  the  resolution  of 
the  majority  "  is  secured  to  the  membci's  of  the  Executive  Ooancil  of  Jdassadiusetts^ 
hy  a  special  provision  of  the  Con8litntio%  and  ofii«r  State  Coofltitutiom  may  contain 
sinular  provisions. 

eo 
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own  country  ?  Yon,  yourself,  Mr.  President,  have  read  to  us  an 
authority  upon  this  subject.  It  seems  that  in  the  earliest  days 
of  our  history,  when  there  may  have  been  something  more  of  a 
disposition  than  I  hope  prevails  among  us  now,  to  copy  the  pre- 
cedents of  the  British  Govennnent,  a  rnle  was  introduced  into 
this  body  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  the  Senators  of  the 
several  States  this  privilege  which  belongs  to  the  peers  of  the 
British  Parliament.  That  proposition  w  ;is  negatived.  I  know 
not  by  what  majority,  for  yon  did  not  read  the  record;  T  know 
not  by  whose  votes;  but  the  rule  was  rejected.  Tt  was  thus 
dedaied  in  the  early  days  of  our  history  that  this  body  should 
not  be  assimilated  to  the  British  House  of  Lords  in  tiiis  respect, 
however  it  may  be  in  any  other ;  and  that  individual  Senators 
should  not  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  spreading  upon  the  jour- 
nals the  reasons  which  may  have  influenced  their  votes. 

I  am  sure,  that  my  honorable  friend  from  "Virginia  would 
be  the  last,  and  that  the  State  which  he  represents  would  be  the 
last,  in  these  later  days  of  the  Republic,  to  endeavor  to  bring 
about  a  greater  analogy  between  that  body  and  this,  and  to 
attempt  to  secure  for  us  privileges  which  have  heretofore  been 
confined  to  an  aristocratic  peerage.  I  say  this  in  the  utmost 
sincerity,  and  with  the  most  perfect  respect  for  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Virginia.  Indeed,  nothing  goes  more  against  my 
own  heart,  than  to  refuse  any  privilege  which  may  be  asked  by 
a  minority,  upon  this  or  upon  any  other  question. 

Bu^  Sir,  I  cannot  forget  that  the  day  has  been  when  I  myself 
have  desired  to  place  my  name — not  indeed  upon  the  journals 
of  this  body,  for  I  have  come  here  too  recently  to  have  had  any 
desires  on  the  subject,  but  upon  the  records  of  another  body,  in 
opposition  to  moro  than  one  measure  which  has  been  brought 
up  for  my  vote.  Where  is  the  protest  against  the  annexation  of 
Texas?  Tf  ^  1  c  precedent  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  establish, 
had  been  in  existence  at  that  time,  can  there  be  a  doubt  that 
Northern  Senators,  if  not  Southern  Senators — for  there  were 
Senators  from  the  South,  as  well  as  Senators  from  the  North, 
who  considered  that  measure  unconstitntional,  and  I  have  now 
in  my  eye  an  honorable  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Berrien)  who 
cooperated  with  us  at  the  time  on  constitutional  grounds—- can 
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there  be  a  doubt)  I  say,  that  there  woald  have  been  both  North- 
ern and  Southern  Senators,  and  Northern  and  Southern  Repre- 
sentatives, who  would  have  desired  to  avail  themselves  of  an 
opportunity  to  place  upon  the  record  their  protest  against  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  at  the  time  it  was  accomplished  ? 

I  am  unwilling  to  admit,  Mr.  President,  that  this  is  the  first 
time  in  our  history  that  an  act  has  been  consummated  which 
renders  such  a  protest  justifiable  or  proper*  I  am  unwilling  to 
admit,  that  there  has  been  no  measure  passed  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  this  Grovernment,  iu  opposition  to  which  members  of 
either  branch  were  entitled,  upon  principles  of  courtesy,  if  cour- 
tesy only  is  to  prevail  here,  to  enter  their  names  and  their  rea- 
sons upon  the  record. 

Why,  Sir,  I  remember  the  bill  for  the  declaration  of  the  Mex- 
ican war,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  for  the  recognition  of  the  Mex- 
ican war,  in  which  that  memorable  preamble  was  inserted, 
"whereas  war  exists  by  the  act  of  Mexico,"  &c.  That  bill  was 
passed  with  little  or  no  debate;  but,  at  the  very  moment  of  its 
passage  in  the  other  branch  of  Congress,  I  drew  up  a  protest 
against  that  preamble.  It  is  still  extant,  not  indeed  in  "  very 
choice  Italian,"  but  in  such  chirography  as  I  was  able  at  the 
moment  to  command.  It  was  nlgned  by  more  than  myself.  It 
was  signed  by  an  honorable  friend  from  Connecticut,  (Mr.  Tru- 
man Smith,)  now  a  member  of  this  body,  and  by  an  honorable 
member  Irom  Ohio,  (Mr.  Vinton.)  But  we  found  that  neither 
precedent  nor  principle,  as  we  thought,  would  sanction  us  in  any 
attempt  to  place  that  protest  upon  the  record,  and  we  therefore 
forbore  the  attempt. 

Now,  Sir,  for  myself,  I  do  not  desire  to  add  fuel  to  the  flame, 
which  seems  almost  ready  to  consume  the  country.  I  desire  to 
do  nothing,  and  to  say  nothing,  to  add  to  the  irritation  which 
exists  on  the  other  side  of  tliis  chamber,  and  in  certnin  quarters 
of  the  Union.  T  am  willing  even  to  acknowledge,  and  I  do 
acknowli^dge,  that  there  arc  considerations  and  circumstances 
connected  with  the  admission  of  California,  which  are  calcukiled 
to  excite  and  Irritate  gentlemen  from  the  Southern  States.  I 
would  spare  their  ieeliugs.  But  at  tlie  same  time  I  would  ad- 
here, now  and  always,  to  those  wholesome  precedents,  and  X 
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may  add,  to  those  established  principles,  vrhich  have  heretofore 
governed  us  in  these  legislative  bodies.  I  say  those  established 
piinclpks,  Sir,  for  I  can  hardly,  help  regarding  this  as  a  question 
of  principle.  The  Constitntion  calls  upon  us  to  do  what?  To 
keep  a  journal  of  our  proceedings,  in  order  that  the  people  may 
be  able  to  see  what  measures  have  passed,  and  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  those  measures.  Is  this  paper  any  part  of  our 
proceedings?  The  Constitution  does  not  secure  to  a  member 
the  privilege  of  entering  his  reasons  on  the  record,  nor  does  it, 
in  express  terms,  prohibit  him  from  doing  so.  But  is  there  not 
something  of  an  implication  to  be  derived  from  this  express 
injunction  of  the  Constitution,  that  we  should  keep  a  journal  of 
our  proceedings?  For,  of  what  use  will  it  be  to  keep  such  a 
journal,  if  the  record  of  our  proceedings  is  to  be  cumbered  and 
complicated  and  smothered  up  by  such  a  succession  of  protests 
as  will  inevitably  succeed  each  other  upon  this,  and  upon  other 
questions,  if  such  a  precedent  shall  now  be  established  ?  Where 
will  the  practice  stop  ?  Sir,  if  the  question  were  merely  to  receive 
this  paper,  and  treat  it  respectfully,  as  we  treat  petitions  and  me^ 
morials,  it  would  ^tify  me  to  unite  in  assenting  to  such  a  course. 
But  with  the  greatest  possible  respect  for  tlie  Senators  who  have 
signed  it,  I  cannot  vote  for  its  reception,  if  the  question  of  recep* 
tion  involves  also  the  question  of  entering  it  upon  the  journal. 


THE  EUGITIYE  SLAYE  LAW 


■jmuAum  ua  ths  msATS  of  xbs  touted  sxaxes,  auovbt  is^im 


I  HAiTEx  to  have  on  my  table,  at  this  moment,  Mr.  President, 
a  little  jiamplilct,  of  which  thi;?  is,  I  think,  the  seeond  number, 
entitled.  The  United  States  Postal  Guide,^'  and  winch  contains 
a  paragrapli  wiiicli  1  would  venture  to  recommend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  liom  Virginia,  (Mr.  Mason.)  It  is  in  these 
wordii :  — 

"FtTGiTivTi  Slaves.  In  nn  action  brought  in  tlte  tfnited  States  District  Court  of 
ibe  Southern  District  of  Iowa,  by  Xiuell  Daggs^  of  Chirk  countj,  Missouri,  plaintifi^ 
agaiiutEIihu  Ecazier  and  four  other  defendants,  for  haitioriiig,  ooncealtng,  and  pre- 
Tenting  the  arrest  of  plahitiiF's  slavcS|  who  had  absconded  into  Iowa,  the  jury  found  a 
Terdict  for  the  plfuntilTs  of  .$2,900. 

''A  similar  txial  bad  l>efoio  Judge  McXieaa,  in  tlie  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States,  by  John  Norris,  of  Eentnckj,  against  e^ht  residents  of  AGchigan.  The  nttm< 
her  of  sbtivea  was  four,  and  the  damages  given  hy  the  jury  $2,856." 

NoW)  Sir,  here  we  have  the  result  of  the  latest  jadicial  pro- 
ceedings on  the  subject  before  us.  Here  we  have  a  record  of 
the  most  recent  decisions  which  have  taken  place  in  two'  of  the 
free  States  of  this  Union.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  here  is  quite 
sufficient  evidence  to  show  that,  whatever  insurmountable  obsta- 
cles there  may  be  in  a  trial  by  jury  to  the  recovery  of  the 
fugitive  slaves  themselvesj  there  is  no  such  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  the  recovery  of  the  most  ample  and  exemplary 
damages  against  those  who  have  aided  in  their  escape.  I  think 
this  will  serve,  to  some  extent,  as  an  answer  to  the  suggestions 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia.  It  will  prove,  at  any  rate,  that 
the  South  is  not  so  entirely  without  remedy  or  redress  for  the 
wrongs  of  which  she  complains,  even  as  the  law  now  stands. 
For  myself,  Sir,  without  intending  to  detain  the  Senate  at  any 
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length,  I  cannot  help  expressing  my  hearty  concurrence  in  the 
amcudinent  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  New  JerseVj  (Mr.  Day- 
ton.) I  understand  that  it  is  the  same  proposition  which  was 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  Senate,  some  weeks  ago,  by  my  distin- 
guished predecessor  in  this  seat,  (Mr.  Webster.)  and  which  was 
prepared  and  proposed  by  him  after  a  careful  consultation  with 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  (Mr.  Justice  McLean,) 
whose  decisions  in  cases  of  this  kind  liave  always,  I  believe, 
been  satisfactory  to  the  country.*  I  hold  it  to  be  a  just  and 
reasonable  provision,  and  one  which  ought  to  form  a  part  of 
any  bill  which  shall  be  passed  for  this  purpose.  The  Senator 
from  Geor^a  seemed  to  go  upon  fhe  idea  that  there  is  but 
one  question  to  be  decided  with  regard  to  a  person  claimed  as 
a  fugitive  firom  labor ;  and  that  is  the  question  whether  he  belongs 
to,  or  owes  labor  or  service  to,  the  party  who  claims  Urn.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  another  and  a  preliminary  question, 
and  that  is,  whether  be  is  a  fugitive  at  all ;  whether  he  belongs 
or  owes  service  to  anybody  ?  It  must  always  be  a  question 
whether  such  a  person  be  your  slave,  or  whether  he  be  our  free* 
man  ?  Now,  whether  he  be  your  slave  might  be  a  question  very 
proper  to  be  tned  by  a  jury  of  the  vicinage,  and  to  be  decided 
on  the  spot  where  the  professed  owner  resides ;  but  whether  he  be 
our  freeman  would  seem  to  be  a  question  which,  upon  the  very 
same  principle,  should  be  tried  where  he  is  seized,  and  where  the 
immediate  liberty  which  he  enjoys  is  about  to  be  taken  away 
from  him. 

Mb.  BT7ILBR.  Will  the  S^tor  allow  me  to  ask  tko  qacsUon  fairly,  fio  as  to  put  it 
before  the  countiy,  trhether  the  Senator  knovs  of  a  siogte  instance  where  a  citizen  has 

claimed  a  person  as  a  slave  wlio  was  not  IiLs  own,  OT  where  one  has  so  darned  a  per- 
son while  acting  as  an  agent  fox  the  owiter  1 

Mb.  Winthbof.  Mr.  President,  if  I  understand  aright  the 
history  of  this  very  law  of  1793,  which  we  are  now  engaged  in 
amending,  I  think  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  will  be 
ansvrered  if  I  briefly  recite  that  history.  As  I  understand  the 
matter,  that  law  originated  on  this  wise.  In  the  year  1788  or 
1789,  a  free  negro,  residing  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  named 


*  Webster's  Works,  IdtUe  &  Brown's  ed.  1851,  toL  y.  pp.  878, 374. 
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John,  waa  kidnapped  by  three  white  men  fiom  the  State  of  Vir- 
^ia.  These  three  white  men  were  indicted  for  the  crime ;  and 
as  they  had  fled  to  the  State  of  Virginia,  they  were  demanded 
by  Governor  MiiHin,  of  Pennsylvania,  under  the  instigation  of 
the  abolition  society  of  that  State,  over  which,  if  I  mistake  not, 
Benjamin  Franklin  about  that  time  presided.  The  Governor  of 
Virginia,  whose  name  I  do  not  remember,*  decided  that  there 
was  no  law  for  carrying  into  effect  that  clause  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  jnst  then  going  into  operation,  under  which  fugi- 
tives from  justice  were  to  be  snnendered.  He  therefore  refused 
to  deliver  up  the  three  white  men,  indicted  as  having  kidnapped 
a  free  negro.  Governor  Mifflin,  soon  after,  communicated  these 
facts  to  General  Washington,  then  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  communicated  them  to  Congress,  and  upon  this 
communication  the  law  of  1793  was  based.  That  law  provides, 
firstj  for  the  return  of  fugitives  firom  justice,  and  then  for  the 
return  of  fugitives  from  service  or  labor.  And  the  brief  history 
which  I  have  thus  given  of  its  origin,  will  in  some  degree 
account  for  the  fact,  that  these  two  incongruous  matters  are 
mingled  together  in  the  same  bill. 

It  seems  then,  Mr.  President,  that,  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
history  of  this  Government,  a  case  like  that  respecting  which 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  inquires,  did  actually  occur, 
and  that  it  gave  occasion  to  the  passage  of  the  very  statute 
which  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  about  to  be  amended.  I 
cannot  answer  as  to  other  cases.  There  may.  or  may  no^ 
have  been  others.  It  is  said  tliat  they  are  not  very  likely  to 
happen,  and  1  admit  that  it  is  so.  But  as  long  as  there  is 
danger  that  they  "will  ocenr,  as  long  as  there  is  a  j)ossibi]ity 
that  they  may  occur,  so  long  will  there  be  opposition  to  the 
seizure  and  abduction  of  supposed  fugitives  in  tiie  summary 
and  irresponsible  manner  provided  lor  in  this  bill.  And  this 
leads  me,  Sir,  to  say  one  word  more.  I  believe,  in  all  sincerity, 
that  more  lugitives  from  labor  and  service  would  be  recap- 
tured and  recovered  by  their  owners  under  a  law  providing  I'or  a 
toial  by  jury,  than  under  the  law  of  1793,  or  under  the  law  which 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  has  now  submitted  to  .our  conslder- 
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ation.  And  why  would  it  be  so?  Because  all  laws  depend  in  no 
small  degree  for  tlicir  efficiency  upon  the  public  sentiment  of  the 
State  or  the  community  in  which  they  arc  to  be  executed.  If 
there  be  a  strong  sense  of  the  injustice  and  oppressiveness  of 
any  particular  provision,  whether  of  this  law  or  of  any  other, 
there  will  always  be  more  or  less  of  oppositi(ni  to  lis  execution. 
On  the  other  hund.  if  provisions  should  be  inserted  in  this  bill 
like  those  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  wliich 
cannot  but  accord  with  the  sense  of  justice,  and  the  stiong  pre- 
conceived opinion  of  right,  of  the  commtinities  in  which  this 
law  is  to  have  its  main  operation  and  effect,  I  believe  il  would 
in  iiiofet  cases  be  faithfully  carried  out,  and  that  more  fugitives 
from  labor  would  be  returned  to  their  masters  under  its  operation, 
than  liave  ijeen  returned  within  the  last  half  century.  That  is 
my  own  iioneat  opinion. 

At  any  rate,  Sir.  I  sliall  vote  for  the  amendment  oifered  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  as  right  and  just  in  itself,  what- 
ever may  be  its  cllcct.  I  am  in  favor  of  recognizing  the  right  of 
trial  by  jury  in  all  cases  where  a  question  of  personal  liberty  is 
concerned.  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted.  But  if  not, 
I  shall  offer  one  myself,  which  shall  at  least  provide  that  the  writ 
of  Habeas  Corpus  may  be  allowed  in  cases  of  this  kind,  and  that 
the  certificates  of  these  commissioners  shall  not  prevent  a  review 
of  the  question  by  some  more  responsible  magistrate  than  is 
provided  for  in  this  bill 


Mb.  IUasoit.  I  took  some  little  interest  in  learning  die  facts  of  the  case  just  ad- 
rerted  to  by  the  honoralilc  Sonat  Dt  fi  ota  Massachusetts.  I  nndorstood  the  Senator  to 
reply  to  the  CLuestion  of  my  friend  from  South  Carolina,  which  vra^,  whether  lip  ever 
knew  of  any  inatancc  in  whicli  a  man  claimed  aa  a  slave  by  a  claimant  from  a  slave 
State  was  fomd  to  be  a  free  man  and  not  a  slave ;  and  the  Senator,  bj  way  of  addn- 
dng  a  ease,  instanced  that  put  of  which  this  law  of  1793  grew.  The  history  of  that 
law  I  unflerstaivl,  I  think,  ns  ivcl!  as  the  honorable  Senator  from  Massachusetts;  and 
it  is  this :  Three  men,  from  the  State  of  Yiigifii%  went  into  the  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  carried  off  a  negro,  and  brought  hhn  to  the  State  of  Virginia.  And  they 
were  indicted  in  Penni^Ivaaia  for  "  kidnapping,"  as  it  is  called.  A  demand  was  made 
by  the  Grovcmor  of  Pennsylvania  npon  tlie  Governor  of  Yiijg^nia  for  the  testoratioai) 
or  rather  tlie  surrendering,  of  these  tlncc  men  as  ft3p:itives  twtA  justice,  the  offence 
charged  being  that  they  hud  committed  a  felony,  iu  uikiug  off  this  negro  who  was 
alleged  to  be  free.  Now,  I  want  to  know  from  the  Senator  irom  IhEassachnsetts  wiiere 
he  leanu  that  the  negro  thns  taken  in  F^nsylvanU  was  a  iree  man  and  not  a  skvel 
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Mr.  AVtnthrop.  I  will  answer  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Virginia  with  great  plensnre.  In  the  firf?t  place,  Sir,  onr  rnle  of 
presumption  in  Massachusetts  is  precisely  opposite  to  that  which 
I  believe  generally  prevails  in  Virginia.  We  liold  that  every 
colored  person  is  a  freeman  until  he  is  proved  to  be  a  8lave. 
Now,  there  is  no  proof  or  allegation  anywliere  that  this  kid- 
napped negro  was  not  free,  —  and  the  very  indicltnejit  found 
against  those  who  seized  him  and  sold  him,  would  seem  to  settle 
the  question  that  he  was  free.  I  stated,  however,  in  the  second 
place,  that  he  was  a  freeman,  uj)on  the  evidence  of  a  report  which 
was  made  to  the  liegislatnre  of  Massachusetts  some  years  ago, 
by  a  committee  which  had  investigated  the  facts,  and  which  de- 
scribes him  free  negro,  named  John."  I  do  not  understand, 
moreover,  that  in  any  of  the  proceedings  connected  with  thb 
case,  or  in  any  of  the  papers  communicated  to  Congress  at  the 
time,  the  suggestion  was  anywhere  made  that  this  man  was  a 
slave;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  understand  that  those  papers  every- 
where speak  of  him  as  a  freeman.*  In  regard  to  this  point,  how- 
ever, I  am  ready  to  be  corrected. 

Bat,  Sir,  as  I  am  called  up  again  upon  this  subject,  I  cemnot 
resist  the  opportunity  of  giving  one  more  answer  to  the  inquiry 
of  my  honorable  friend  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Butler.)  His 
question  in  substance  is,  where  is  there  an  instance  of  a  free 
person  being  seized  as  a^slave  ?  Now,  Sir,  he  must  allow  me 
to  remind  him  —  and  I  assure  him  that  I  do  so  in  no  mere 
spirit  of  crimination  or  reproach  —  that  such  a  thing  may  bap- 
pen  even  under  the  express  laws  of  his  own  State.  It  is  well 
known,  and  I  believe  that  the  Senator  firom  South  Carolina 
himself  has  on  some  occasion  expressed  his  regret  at  the  fact,  — 
that  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  and  other  slaveholding  States, 
have  laws  upon  their  statute-books  under  which  free  persons  of 
color,  coming  from  Boston  or  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  or  any 
other  of  the  commercial  cities  of  the  Union,  in  Northern  vessels, 
and  airiving  in  Southern  ports,  may  be  seized,  without  any 
charge  of  crime,  and  without  any  examination  except  to  ascer- 
tain the  color  of  their  skin,  —  may  be  carried  on  shore  and  im- 
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prisoned,— and  unless,  when  the  vessel  sails,  the  master  of  the 
vessel  should  reclaim  them,  and  pay  a  pretty  heavy  reckoning 
for  their  maintenance  in  jail  daring  the  whole  period  of  their 
detention,  may  be  sold  into  slavery  for  life.  Now,  supposing 
that  one  of  these  free  colored  persons  of  the  State  of  Massachn- 
setts,  or  of  any  other  State,  having  been  seized,  while  on  board 
of  a  vessel  in  which  be  was  lawfully  engaged,  and  having  been 
imprisoned  and  sold  into  slavery  in  the  manner  and  nnder  the 
droumstances  which  I  have  stated,  should  make  his  escape,  and 
should  succeed  in  getting  back  to  the  port  firom  whence  he 
sailed, — would  there  be  any  thing  so  very  unreasonable  in  our 
calling  for  a  trial  by  jury  upon  a  question  whether  he  should  be 
remanded  into  slavery?  Would  it  be  altogether  incumbent 
upon  us,  do  you  think,  Sir,  to  take  the  mere  oral  testimony  of 
the  claimant,  —  even  though  he  might  have  purchased  the  negro 
bond  JidCf^  and  at  the  same  time  to  refuse  to  take  the  testimony 
of  the  fugitive  himself,  or  of  those  who  might  have  known  him 
as  a  freeman  before  he  went  on  the  ill-staired  voyage  which  terw 
minated  in  Iiis  being  seized  and  sold  as  a  slave  ? 

Here  again,  then,  is  a  case,  in  which  such  an  occurrence  as 
that  alluded  to  by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  might  hap- 
pen. I  do  not  say  that  it  is  very  likely  to  happen;  but  I  cannot 
help  adding  in  this  connection^  that,  in  my  judgment,  there  is  no 
grievance,  no  complaint,  which  the  Southern  States  have  ever 
arrayed  against  the  Northern  States,  which  can  be  compared  for 
a  moment  with  the  grievance  which  the  Northern  States  have 
to  complain  of  at  the  hands  of  the  Southern  States  in  the  pro- 
visions of  these  laws,  — laws  by  which  the  cooks  and  stewards 
engaged  on  board  their  vessels,  and  in  the  pTosecutton  of  their 
lawful  employments,  are  thus  liable  to  be  seized  and  sold  into 
slavery* 

*  It  v,'m  proposed  to  indade  in  Has  volume  Bome  passages  of  a  dohate  on  tliis  subject^ 
and  particiuariy  in  re^Ard  to  the        of  Iioiusiaiuii,  which  occurred  inddentally  in 

tin;  S'i  iuite  soon  after  iliusc  I'  Taiiiks  M  cre  made.  But  it  \v:is  fimml  impossible  to 
detacli  what  was  said  bj  Mr.  AYiutlinjp  fiom  its  connection,  and  to  insert  it  hci'  in  a 
8q>anUe  form,  without  doing  gnat  i^jnstioe  both  to  himself  and  others.  The  s  nio 
considcration  prerents  the  isserUon  of  other  remarks  upon  other  snhjects  duriue  Mx, 
Wiutluop's  Benatorial  service.  Meantime,  while  this  rolnme  is  passing  throng  the 
press,  it'U  noticed  witli  |ileasiin'.  that  rlif  LL,i;L>latuic  '..^L(J^i^Ialla  have  passed  an  a<;t, 
wh!ch  recciTcd  the  signature  of  the  Govcruur  of  tliut  istato  ou  the  18th  of  March, 
1852,  essentiallj  modifying  the  law  of  1842,  and  relieving  it  of  many  of  its  most 
obnoxious  and  oppreBsive  Isttnres. 
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Before  taking  my  seat,  Sir,  I  will  venture  to  make  one  sug- 
gestion, a  little  more  practical,  perhaps,  in  regard  to  this  sum- 
mary process  recommended  by  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia.  Here  is  a  case  referred  to  in  his  own  report  — 
the  celebrated  case  of  Flrigg  v.  The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. What  were  the  circnmstances  of  that  case  ?  It  seems 
that  a  negro  woman  named  Margaret  Morgan  had  fled  from 
service  and  escaped  to  Pennsylvania  in  the  year  1832;  and  that 
the  defendant,  as  the  legally  constituted  agent  of  Margaret  Ash- 
more,  had  caused  the  said  Margaret  Morgan  to  be  apprehended 
in  the  year  1837.  Now,  here  is  an  interval  of  five  years  irom 
the  time  of  the  escape  to  the  time  of  the  arrest;  and  there  might 
be  an  interval  of  ten  years,  or  of  twenty  years  even,  so  far  as 
any  provision  of  this  bill  is  concerned.  There  is  no  statute  of 
limitations  here  in  regard  to  the  rights  or  powers  of  the  claim- 
ant. He  may  come  into  a  free  State  after  any  lapse  of  time, 
however  long,  and  upon  his  mere  oral  testimony,  when  his  recol- 
lections of  the  fugitive  himself  may  be  ever  so  indistinct,  and 
when  the  fugitive  himself  may  be  so  much  changed  as  to  render 
liability  to  mistake  ever  so  great,  he  may  demand  of  one  of 
these  commissioners  the  certificate,  whieh  may  settie  forever 
against  the  party  claimed  the  question  of  his  right  to  freedom. 
Sir,  if  the  trial  by  jury  is  not  to  be  allowed  in  ail  cases,  would  it 
not  be  proper,  would  it  not  be  just,  to  incorporate  into  this  law 
something  of  the  principle  of  "fresh  pursuit;"  giving  to  all 
persons  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  except  in  cases  of  such  fresh 
pursuit ;  and  giving  to  that  fresh  pursuit  a  limit  of  not  exceed- 
ing one  or  two  years  at  the  furthest?  When  a  longer  time  than 
this  has  elapsed  since  the  alleged  fugitive  escaped,  ought  there 
not,  I  ask,  to  be  ample  opportunity  afforded  for  investigation, 
on  the  spot  where  he  is  seized,  in  order  that  it  may  be  ascer- 
tained, beyond  all  doubt,  whether  the  party  claimed  be  really 
the  fugitive  he  is  charged  with  being,  and  wlietlior  there  may 
not  be  those  in  the  neighborhood  who  have  known  him  as  one 
born  and  brought  up  anionic  thcmsclve!?,  and  as  now  wrongfully 
seized  as  a  runawav  slave  ?  I  can  only  say  that  such  a  OOUrse 
would  seem  to  me  eminently  just  and  proper. 


THE  OTTOMAN  EMPIRE 


A  &P££OU  HADE  AX  XHE  J^UBLXC  JUXiJXEE   QlVm  TO  AKIN  JJE¥  BY  THB 
HSBCHANTS  09  BOSTOIT,  ITOVEICBEB  4,  1S50. 


I  AM  greatly  honored,  Mr.  President,  by  the  sentiment  just 
proposed,  and  I  beg  my  good  friend,  the  Vice-President,  (Hon. 
Benjamin  Seaver,)  to  accept  my  hearty  thanks  for  the  kind  and 
complimentary  terms  in  which  he  has  presented  my  name  to  the 
company.  I  am  most  grateful  for  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
with  so  large  a  number  of  the  intelligent  and  enterprising  mer- 
chants of  Boston,  and  of  uniting  with  them  in  a  tender  of 
deserved  hospitality,  and  in  a  tribute  of  just  respect,  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  bis  Imperial  Majesty,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey* 

And  yet,  I  cannot  but  reflect,  even  as  I  pronounce  these  words, 
how  strangely  they  would  have  sounded  in  the  ears  of  our 
fathers  not  many  generations  back,  or  even  in  our  own  ears  not 
many  years  ago.  A  deserved  tender  of  hospitality,  a  just  tribute 
of  respect,  to  the  Representative  of  the  Grand  Turk!  Sir,  the 
country  from  which  your  amiable  and  distinguished  guest  has 
come,  was  not  altogether  unknown  to  some  of  the  early  Ameri- 
can discoverers  and  settlers.  John  Smith  —  do  not  smile  too 
soon,  Mr.  President,  for  though  the  name  has  become  proverbi- 
ally generic  in  these  latter  days,  it  \vas  once  identified  and  indi- 
vidnnlized  as  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  gallant  navigators 
and  captains  which  the  world  has  ever  known  —  that  John 
Smirh  who  first  gave  the  cherished  name  of  Xew  England  to 
what  the  Pilm-ims  of  the  Mayllowcr  called  "these  Nortliern 
parts  of  A^iiginia''  —  he,  I  say,  was  well  acquainted  with  Tur- 
key ;  and  two  ccntm-ics  and  a  half  ago,  he  gave  tlic  name  of  a 
Turkish  lady  to  one  of  the  Capes  of  our  own  Massachusetts 
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Bay.  But  he  knew  Tnrkey  as  a  prison  and  a  dangeon,  and  he 
called  what  is  now  Cape  Ann,  Cape  Tra^abigzandOt  only  to 
commemoiate  his  aiTeciion  for  one  who  had  soothed  the  rigors 
of  a  long  and  loathsome  captivity. 

Nor  was  Tnrkey  an  unknown  land  to  at  least  one  of  those 
Winthrops  of  the  olden  time,  with  whom  the  Yice-Ftosident  has 
so  kindly  connected  me.  In  turning  over  some  old  family  papers 
since  my  return  home,  I  have  stumbled  on  the  ori^nal  auto- 
graph of  a  note  from  John  Winthrop,  the  younger,  dated  "  De- 
cember 36th,  1638,  at  the  Castles  of  the  Hellespont,*'  whither  he 
had  gone,  as  is  supposed,  as  the  Secretary  of  Sir  Peter  Wich, 
the  British  Ambassador  at  Constantinople.  The  associations  of 
that  day,  however,  with  those  remote  regionS)  were  by  no  means 
of  an  agreeable  character,  and  I  should  hardly  dare  to  dwell 
longer  upon  them  on  this  occasion  and  in  this  presence. 

I  rejoice  that  events  have  occurred  to  break  the  spell  of  that 
hereditary  prejudice,  which  has  so  long  prevailed  in  the  minds  of 
not  a  few  of  us,  towards  the  Ottoman  Empire.  I  rejoice  that 
our  associations  with  Tnrkey  are  no  longer  those  only  of  the 
plague  and  the  bowstring ;  that  we  are  encouraged  and  author^ 
ized  to  look  to  her  hereafter  for  something  better  than  a  little 
coarse  wool  for  our  blankets,  or  a  few  figs  for  our  dessert,  or  even  a 
little  opium  or  rhubarb  for  our  medicine  chests ;  that,  in  a  word, 
we  are  encouraged  and  warranted  to  look  to  her,  under  the 
auspices  and  administration  of  her  young,  gallant,  and  generous 
Sultan,  for  examples  of  reform,  of  toleration,  of  liberality,  of  a 
magnanimous  and  chivahrous  humanity,  which  are  worthy  of 
the  admiration  and  inutation  of  all  mankind,  I  rejoice,  espe- 
cially, that  an  occasion  has  been  afforded  for  testifying  the  deep 
sense  which  Is  entertained  throughout  our  country,  of  the 
noble  conduct  of  the  Sublime  Porte  in  regard  to  the  unfortunate 
exiles  of  Hungary. 

The  influence  which  the  Ottoinan  Empire  seems  destined  to 
exert  over  the  relations  of  T!asteru  and  Western  Eiirojje.  is  of 
the  most,  interesting  and  important  character;  and,  while  we  all 
hold  steadfastly  to  the  great  principle  of  neutrality  which  Wash- 
wgion  established  and  enforced,  we  yet  cannot  suppress  our 
satififaction  that  this  iutlucuce  is  now  in  the  hands  of  one,  who 
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seems  determined  to  wield  it  fearlessly  for  the  best  interests  of 
civilization  and  humanity. 

And  now,  Sir,  let  us  hope  that  our  distinguished  Iriend,  Amin 
Bey,  may  return  home  with  some  not  less  favorable  impressions 
of  our  own  land.  Of  our  enterprise,  of  our  industary,  of  our 
immense  material  production,  of  our  rapid  progress  in  arts  and 
improvements  of  every  kind,  of  our  vast  territorial  extent,  he 
cannot  fail  to  testify.  Let  us  hope  that  he  may  be  able  to  speak 
also  of  internal  order,  of  domestic  tranquillity,  of  wise  and  just 
laws,  faithfully  administered  and  promptly  obeyed,  of  a  happy, 
contented,  and  united  people,  commending  by  their  practice  and 
example,  as  well  as  by  their  principles  and  precepts,  the  institu« 
tlons  under  which  they  live. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  who  preceded  me,  (Mr.  Web* 
ster,)  and  whom  I  have  been  under  the  disadvantage  of  fullow- 
ing  in  other  scenes  as  well  as  here,  has  spoken  of  the  Union 
of  these  States.  There  is  no  language  so  strong  or  so  emphatic, 
which  even  he  can  use,  as  to  the  importance  of  preserving  that 
Union,  which  does  not  meet  with  a  prompt  and  cordial  echo 
in  my  own  bosom.  To  the  eyes  of  Amin  Bey,  and  to  the  eyes 
of  all  foreign  nations,  we  are  indeed  but  one  country,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  To  them  there  is  no  Boston  or  New 
York,  no  Carolina  or  Lbuisitma.  Our  commatce  goes  forth 
under  one  and  the  same  flag,  whether  from  the  Bay  of  Mas- 
sachusetts or  from  thn  "golden  gate"  of  California.  Under 
that  flag,  it  has  been  protocled,  prospered,  and  extended  beyond 
example.  Under  that  Hag,  new  lield«  arc  opening  to  it,  and  new 
triurnphs  are  bel'ore  it.  May  our  distinguished  guest  take  home 
with  liini  an  assurance,  founded  upon  ali  that  he  has  seen  and 
all  that  he  has  heard,  of  the  resolution  of  us  all,  that  the  flag  of 
our  Union  shall  still  and  always  remain  one  and  the  same,  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  untorn  and  untarnished,  j)roof  alike  against 
every  thing  oi  ioreiga  assault  and  every  thing  of  domestic 
dissension  I 
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A  SPSEOn  MAT>E  AT  THE  ANNrVXRSART  MEETTJTG  OF  THE  WARnEJf  8TRBBT 


TiiK  Secretary  of  the  Association  (Rev.  C.  F.  Barnard)  will 
bear  me  witness,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  that  when  I  accepted 
his  kind  invitation  to  be  present  and  pretiide  here  this  evening, 
there  was  an  express  understanding  and  stipulation  between 
us,  that  I  was  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  any  thing  in  the 
natnre  of  an  Address.    I  am  sure,  liowever,  that  yon  will  all 
parduii  me.  if,  before  j)utting  a  formal  and  final  (jiieslion  upon 
the  adoption  of  this  Report,  I  shall  add  a  very  t^w  words  to 
what  has  already  been  so  jinj)ressively  said  by  those  who  have 
preceded  me.    I  need  not  assure  yon  that  T  have  listened  with 
the  deepest  interest  to  the  account  which  the  Report  has  given 
of  the  progress  and  prospects  of  this  Institution.    No  man, 
indeed,  who  has  a  heart  within  his  bosom,  a  heart  either  for  the 
welfare  of  man  or  for  the  glory  of  God,  could  have  listened 
to  that  account  without  emotions  deeper  than  he  oould  readily 
find  words  to  express.   For  myself,  certainly,  I  know  of  few 
things  better  calculated  to  toach  and  thrill  the  inmost  suscepti- 
bilities of  a  Christian  soul,  than  the  precise  picture  presented 
to  us  in  this  paper;  the  picture  of  so  many  young  children, 
rescued  from  the  snares  of  ignorance,  idleness,  and  vice ;  snatch- 
ed, many  of  them,  as  brands  from  the  burning ;  and  trained  up 
to  habits  of  industry,  to  the  love  of  truth,  to  the  practice  of  Virtue, 
to  the  knowledge  and  praise  of  God.    And  I  may  be  permitted 
to  add,  that  I  know  of  no  person  who  has  secured  for  himself 
a  prouder  or  more  enviable  distinction  than  one,  who,  having 
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drawn  snch  a  picture  with  fidelity,  and  having  gracefully  and 
modestly  held  it  up  to  the  public  view,  can  say  with  truth, 
'Hhese  are  the  fruits  of  my  labors ;  this  is  the  account  of  my 
stewardship." 

It  is  now,  I  think,  not  far  from  a  quarter  of  a  century,  since 
your  Secretary  and  myself,  with  at  least  one  other  of  those 
whom  I  have  seen  at  my  side  this  evening,  having  finished  our 
collegiate  course,  left  the  walls  of  the  neighboring  Univeisity 
together.  We  had  many  classmates  and  coinnion  friends  who 
were  soon  scattered  along  the  various  paths  of  life,  and  m  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  of  the  richest 
promise,  were  struck  down  at  the  very  threshold  of  their  career, 
and  others  of  them  have  since  fallen  in  more  advanced  stages  of 
manhood;  but  the  greater  part  have  remain (  d  to  this  day,  and 
not  a  few  have  reached  high  d  screes  of  preferment  in  social, 
literary,  or  political  life.  I  hazard  nothing,  however,  in  saying, 
that  there  is  not  one  of  them  who  could  have  been  present  here 
this  evening,  and  listened  to  the  account  which  ray  friend  has 
given  of  the  work  to  which  he  has  so  successfully  devoted  him- 
self, wiiiiout  feeling  tlie  comparative  wonhlessness  of  his  own 
pursnirs,  or  without  uniting  witli  me  in  admitting,  that  while  so 
many  of  us  have  been  eavefnl  and  cumbered  about  many  things, 
our  brother  has  chosen,  that  good  part,  which  shall  not  be  taken 
awav  from  him. 

Certainly,  no  one  can  deny  or  doubt  for  a  moment,  that  the 
work  in  which  this  Association  is  engaged,  is  one  of  the  great 
works  of  the  day,  and  one  which  demands  the  active  sympathy 
and  cooperation  of  every  patriot  as  well  as  of  every  Christian.  I 
need  not  say  that  it  is  a  worlv  enjoined  upon  us  by  the  highest 
sancUons  of  religious  obligation.  I  need  not  remind  you  in  this 
place,  and  in  this  presence,  that  there  is  nothing  more  ex(j[uisite 
in  the  example  of  our  Saviour  than  his  tenderness  for  young 
children  :  and  that  there  is  hardly  any  thing  more  memorable  in 
his  teacliings  than  the  woe  wiiich  he  denouncud  against  those 
by  whom  one  of  these  little  ones  should  be  olTcndcd.  But  wo 
need  not  look  to  the  word  of  God,  or  to  the  example  of  Christ,  to 
find  motives  for  su^iuining  such  institutions  as  this.  If  we  were 
to  tlirow  aside  all  considerations  of  religious  obligation  j  if  we 
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were  to  be  governed  only  by  the  most  selfish  calculations  of 
worldly  pulley,  this  Institation,  and  others  of  a  kindred  character, 
coold  never  be  permitted  to  fail  or  langaish  for  want  of  Mends 
or  for  want  of  funds.  Does  any  one  point  me  to  economical 
considerations?  Why,  does  not  the  whole  experience  of  our 
age  and  of  our  country  prove,  that  what  we  save  in  schools  we 
must  pay  for  in  prisons? —  That  what  we  economize  in  the  pre- 
vention of  vice  and  crime,  we  must  pay  for,  and  pay  for  a  hun- 
dredfold, not  merely  in  the  expense  of  their  detection  and  punish* 
ment,  but  in  the  thousand  injuries  and  losses  which  they  inflict 
upon  society  ? 

In  whatever  aspect  we  contemplate  the  community  in  which 
we  live,  whether  we  look  to  the  wide  range  of  our  extended 
Country,  or  to  the  narrow  limits  of  our  own  State  or  City,  we 
shall  find  everywhere,  that  our  interests  are  inseparably  identified 
with  the  great  cause  of  education  and  religion.  If  this  Eepublic 
is  to  stand,  if  these  free  institutions  of  ours  are  to  endure,  if  this 
venerated  Commonwealth  is  to  maintain  any  thing  of  its  ancient 
character  and  consequence,  if  this  bdoved  City  of  ours  is  to 
enjoy  peace  within  its  walls  and  prosperity  within  its  palaces,  it 
will  not  be  owing,  primarily  and  principally,  to  our  armies  or 
navies,  to  our  courts  or  congresses,  to  our  sheriffs  or  policemen, 
(though  I  would  by  no  means  speak  lightly  of  the  necessary 
machinery  of  goverMit  ent,)  but  it  will  be  owing,  first  and  above 
all,  to  the  blessing  of  God  upon  our  efforts  to  train  np  om  child- 
ren in  the  way  they  should  go,  so  that  when  they  are  old  they 
may  not  depart  from  it.  There  are  others  who  may  see  greater 
dangers  from  political  agitation  or  sectional  collision,  and  1 
would  not  nnderrate  the  immediate  troubles,  of  tlie  times;  but 
the  greatest  danger  which  presents  itself  to  my  own  mind,  as  I 
attempt  to  cast  the  horoscope  of  my  conntry,  is  that  arising 
from  the  gradnal  growth  and  increase  among  us  of  a  population 
not  prepared  for  liberty,  not  fitted  for  freedom,  not  capable  of 
self-control,  not  educated  and  instructed  in  those  ])rinciples  of 
morality  and  virtue,  of  law  and  order,  of  the  fear  of  CJod  and  of 
respect  for  government,  upon  which  all  republics  must  rest  for 
their  foundation,  and  which  they  absolutely  require  for  their  sta- 
bility and  success. 

61* 
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And,  my  friends,  we  must  meet  this  danger  at  the  threshold, 
or  it  will  be  too  late.  We  must  grapple  with  it  now,  and 
throngH  the  instrumentality  of  institutions  like  this,  or  it  will 
grow  too  strong  for  us.  Who  shall  say  how  much  of  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  our  Commonwealth,  or  even  of  our  whole 
Country,  may  depend  upon  those  little  groups  of  idle,  profane, 
and  ragged  boys  which  we  see  on  the  sidewalks  or  at  the 
comers  of  our  streets,  it  may  be  on  some  holiday  festival,  or  it 
may  be  disturbing  the  quiet  of  some  Sabbath  evening? 

We  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  these  boys  are  to  be  the  men  of 
the  future,  and  perhaps  the  masters  of  the  future.  But  let  us 
remember,  too,  that  we  may  be  their  masters  now.  Let  us 
remember  that  we  may  exert  influences  upon  them  now,  which 
shall  control  their  conduct  and  their  character  long  after  we  are 
gone  down  to  our  graves.  If  we  will  but  call  them  in  from 
their  evil  associations  and  vicious  pursuits,  if  we  will  give  them 
the  means  of  useful  and  honorable  employment,  if  we  will  teach 
them  the  rich  rewards  of  a  life  of  honesty  and  virtue  and  dili- 
gence, if  we  will  open  to  tliem  the  word  of  life,  and  show  them 
that  godliness  which  lias  Ihc  promise  of  the  life  which  is,  as  well 
as  of  that  which  is  to  come,-— wc  shall  have  made  tiiem  good 
citizens  as  well  as  good  Christians,  and  shall  have  performed 
one  of  the  highest  duties  of  patriotism  as  well  as  of  piety. 

I  think  it  was  related  of  an  old  philosopher,  that,  on  going 
into  a  school-house,  and  seeing  a  band  of  ill-mannered  and  ill- 
behaved  boys,  instead  of  finding  fault  with  the  boys  themselves, 
he  inflicted  a  severe  chastisement  npon  the  master.  This  was 
rather  a  rough  proceeding  for  a  philosopher,  but  it  was  a  forcible 
illustration  of  a  true  principle.  If  the  boys  in  our  land  are  ill- 
mannered  and  ill-behaved,  it  is  the  fault  of  their  parents  and 
teachers.  It  was  only  tliis  very  afternoon  that  ihc  services  of 
the  sanctuary  which  I  attended,  were  disturbed  by  the  crash  of 
a  window,  broken  undoubtedly  by  one  of  those  truant  and  trou* 
blesomc  boys  which  the  Secretary  has  mentioned  in  his  Report. 
My  first  feeling  at  tliis  incident  was  one  of  indignation  at  the 
act  of  tlie  boy,  and  of  a  wish  that  he  might  be  caught  and  pun- 
ished ;  but  my  second  sober  thought  was  one  of  pity  for  the 
boy,  and  of  regret,  I  had  almost  said  indignation,  that  there 
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were  not  more  of  these  Wairen  Street  Chapels  in  oni  ciiy,  into 
which  boys  of  this  character  might  be  brought,  and  where  they 
might  be  trained  up.  under  the  inagical  influence  of  brother  Bar- 
nard,  or  others  like  him,  to  be  devout  worshippers  within  the 
tenaple,  instead  of  rude  rioters  without. 

My  friend  who  just  addressed  you,  (Hon.  James  Savage,)  has 
reminded  ns  of  the  storm  which  has  recently  swept  over  our  city. 
I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying,  that  the  experience  of  those 
who  have  lived  longest  among  us  can  recall  no  equal,  can  "par- 
allel no  fellow,"  to  that  storm  in  violence.  More  than  one  of  the 
proudest  structures  of  human  art  have  been  prostrated  in  its 
path,  and  not  a  few  of  our  fellow  beings  have  perished  on  the 
sea  and  on  the  shore.* 

I  doubt  not  that  as  we  felt  the  tempest  raging  around  our 
dwellings,  and  as  we  perceived  how  powerless  we  were  to  avert 
its  approach,  to  arrest  its  progress,  or  to  disarm  its  fury,  wc 
rnaliznrl,  more  vividly  than  almost  ever  before,  the  feeblnness  of 
mail,  the  oiiiiiipotcnce  of  God  ;  and  we  were  ready  fo  exelaira 
with  the  Psalmist,  '•  except  the  Lord  l^ecp  the  city,  the  watch- 
man waketli  but  in  vain."  But  let  tis  not  forget  tliat  there  are 
storms  to  be  witiies.^cd  and  to  be  encountered,  in  onr  progress 
through  life,  of  a  far  more  fearful  character.  There  are  passions 
in  the  breast  of  every  human  being,  which  if  suliered  to  swell 
and  rage  unchecked,  may  produce  disasters  a  thousandfold 
more  rninous.  But,  thank  Heaven,  against  tliesc  moral  atorms 
wc  may  jirovide.  If  we  will  take  but  seasonable  means,  we 
may  reclaim  thos^e  passions  from  their  wild  nature,  and  iiiay  put 
them  under  the  guardianship  of  reason,  of  conscience,  and  of  a 
daily  sense  of  responsibility  to  God;  and  then  we  are  secure. 
The  blast  of  the  tempest  may  dash  down  in  a  night  the  beat- 
constructed  lights  wiiich  Inimaii  ingenuity  can  set  up  along  onr 
shores,  and  bury  the  pcntv  laaiiiiers  in  the  ruins;  but  if  we  will 
once  kindle  up  the  s})ark  of  conscience  in  the  breast,  il  may 
defy  the  convulsions  of  the  elements ;  if  we  will  lout  once  build 
up  the  great  beacon  of  the  Bible  throughout  our  land,  the  rain 
will  descend,  the  floods  will  come,  the  winds  will  blow  and  beat 

*  The  storm  of  April  15-17,  1851,  will  Iotiec  be  mcmoninlc  for  tlie  overdttowof 
^  Light  lioase  ou  Minot's  Jjcdg«,  in  Boston  Harbor^  and  for  other  diaast^rs. 
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upon  it  ill  vain  I  It  will  stand  secure  and  nnbarmed,  a  lauip 
to  oiir  feet  and  a  lantern  to  our  patii  through  all  the  aecidents  of 
life,  and  will  conduct  us  hi  safety  to  the  haven  where  we  would 
be  hereafter. 

Let  ns,  then,  cherish  every  institation  like  ihis,  for  giving  the 
Gospel  to  the  poor,  and  for  implanting  its  precious  seeds  in  the 
youthful  mind;  and  let  the  best  sympathy  of.  our  heartS)  and 
the  best  succor  of  our  hands,  be  with  those  who  are  engaged  in 
so  noble  a  work.  For  myself,  I  feel  it  a  privilege  to  be  here  this 
evening,  I  thank  my  friends,  the  Directors  of  the  Association, 
for  the  honor  they  have  conferred  upon  me  in  calling  me  to  the 
chair;  and  I  once  more  express  my  most  earnest  wishes  for  the 
continued  success  and  prosperity  of  this  Institution. 


THE  AMERICAN  UEYOLUilON. 


A  SPEECH  DZLIVBBBD  AT  THE  ASWAh  OITT  DIUNEB  IN  FAIIEIIZL  HAUC, 

JULY  4,18U. 


[In  reply  to  the  following:  toast :  —  ■'' T!'ic-  Pasf  ^f^nihrrs  of  Conrprf;.^^^  —  Boston  is 
jostly  proud  of  the  Ust  of  liioso  of  tlie  illustrious  dead  and  of  the  respected  and 
bonbred  living  who  Iwve  represented  her  itttere$t»  in  the  National  Conncibi — may 
their  eoUuiged  patriotiflm  and  devotion  to  the  Constitution  he  the  guiding  piinciplea 
nrfaieb  shall  ever  animate  their  successors.''] 

I  corLD  not  find  it  in  my  heart,  Mr.  Mayor,*  to  decline  the 
kind  request  of  your  committee  that  I  would  be  present  here 
to<lay  and  say  a  few  words  in  reply  to  the  sentiment  which  has 
jnst  been  proposed.  I  am  greatly  honored  by  being  designated 
to  respond  to  such  a  sentiment,  and  by  thus  being  authorized  to 
appropriate  to  myseif  some  bumble  share  of  the  compliment 
which  it  contains.  It  has  been  my  fortune  to  serve  the  people 
of  Boston,  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  for  a  longer 
period,  I  believe,  than  any  one  who  has  represented  them  since 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  I  do  not  forget,  however,  by 
whom  I  have  been  preceded.  I  do  not  forget  that  upon  the  list 
of  my  respected  and  illustrious  predecessors,  to  which  yon  have 
alluded,  are  contained  the  names  of  Otis  and  Eustis  and  Ames, 
among  the  dead;  of  Quincy  and  Gorham  and  Lawrence  and 
Webster,  among  the  living.  As  I  remember  these  and  other 
names,  I  am  deeply  -  n  ih!n  nf  my  own  deficiencies,  both  com- 
parative and  positive.  But  while  I  freely  confess  myself  inferior 
to  all  who  have  preceded  or  followed  me,  in  the  ability  and 
success  of  my  services,  I  do  not  yield  to  any  of  them,  either 
among  the  dead  or  the  living,  in  the  warmth  of  my  attachment 

*  Hon.  John  F.  BIgelow  in  the  Chair. 
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to  my  country  and  its  institutions,  in  the  earnestness  of  my 
efVorts  to  advance  the  interests  of  my  constituents,  or  in  the 
siticerity  of  niy  desire  to  prornolc  harmony,  conciliation,  and 
concord  among  the  whole  American  peo])le. 

And  now,  leliow-citizens,  I  laiow  not  how  to  thank  you  for 
this  cordial  and  llattcring  rceeption.  1  am  here,  as  you  know, 
with  no  title  to  consideration  save  such  as  may  result  from  a 
public  career  which  has  recently  been  brought  to  a  close.  Aitejc 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  official  employment,  in  different 
branches  of  the  State  and  National  Leglslatnies,  I  am  once 
more  in  the  rank  and  file  of  private  citizenship.  My  place  in 
the  procession  and  at  the  table  to-day  ia  among  the  Exes.  An 
ex-raember  of  the  General  Court,  an  ex»member  of  Congress,  an 
ex-Speaker,  an  ex'Senator,*  I  am  an  ex-every  thing,  excepting 
only  and  always  that,  which,  thank  Heaven,  no  party  combina- 
tions and  no  personal  prejudices  can  ever  prevent  me  from  being, 
—  a  Boston  boy,  a  Massachusetts  man,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  an  American  freeman,  —  with  a  heart  fall  of  gratitude  to 
those  to  whose,  unmerited  favor  I  owe  whatever  honor  I  have 
enjoyed,  and  full  of  love  and  loyalty  also  to  the  Constitution 
and  the  Union  of  that  native  country  in  whose  councils  I  have 
80  long  served. 

Let  me  add  that  I  am  content  with  my  position ;  and  it  will 
be  owing  to  no  effort,  solicitation,  or  desire  of  my  own,  if  it  shall 
ever  be  changed.  There  is,  in  my  judgment,  quite  as  much  of 
truth,  as  there  is  of  wit,  in  the  saying  of  a  distinguished  Virginia 
politician  on  some  occasion,  that,  in  the  alphabet  of  a  true  phi- 
losophy, the  X's  are  at  least  next  door  to  the  Y's,  (wise.)  I  \\  III 
not  say  that "  the  post  of  honor  is  a  private  station ; "  but  I  will 
say — and  you,  Mr.  Mayor  will  know  how  to  agree  with  me  — 
that  the  post  of  personal  comfort,  of  true  satisfaction,  and  of 
inward  peace,  is  not  always  a  public  one.  Certainly,  fellow- 
citizens,  you  will  all  give  me  credit  for  realizing  at  this  hour, 
that  if  a  terminatioii  of  my  Congpewional  canei  had  recured 

An  unexampled  Coalition  between  the  Democrats  and  Pif c-Soi'.ers,  in  the 
Lcgislatursof  MasBachasetls,  by  whieh  the  State  and  Nstiooal  Offices  at  tiieir  disp<»al 
yme  made  Hhe  sitbject  of  a  formal  negotiation  and  barter,  had  brought  Mr.  Winthrop's 

service  in  the  UTiitctl  States  Rersate  to  a  close  on  tho  Tth  of  Ff'hruarr,  IS^I .  Af;rcc- 
ab!y  to  the  provisions  of  ttio  contract,  Hr.  Bantoul  was  made  benator  for  the  remnant 
of  the  short  term,  and  Mr.  ChailM  Sumner  iot  the  long  one. 
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me  no  other  boon,  than  that  of  hereafter  enjoying  a  comfortable 
Fourth  of  Jaly  dinner  like  this,  in  old  Faneuil  Hall,  instead  of 
being  doomed  to  endure  the  almost  blistering  rays  of  a  Wash- 
ington sun  every  alternate  year,  I  might  well  congratulate 
myself  on  the  result. 

Why,  Sir,  where  should  an  American  desire  to  be  on  a  Fourth 
of  July  but  in  Faneuil  Hall?  Where  else  can  he  breathe  the 
very  natal  air  of  American  Independence?  Where  else  can  he 
quench  his  thirst  at  the  very  fountain-head  of  American  liberty? 
Whatever  part  Massachusetts  may  have  sustained  in  the  great 
controversies  which  have  agitated  the  country  in  later  years, — 
and  I  am  not  ready  to  admit  that  it  has  been  an  unworthy  or 
an  inferior  one,— no  one  will  venture  to  suggest  that  she  played 
any  thing  less  than  the  first  part  in  that  great  drama,  whose 
opening  scenes  we  are  assembled  to  commemorate.  Of  how 
many  of  the  great  events  of  the  Revolution  was  not  Massachu- 
setts the  stage?  How  many  of  them  were  enacted  almost 
within  eye-shot  and  ear-shot  of  the  spot  on  which  we  stand  ? 
The  heights  which  overhang  us  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
left  —  the  plains  which  lie  behind  them  —  the  harbor  at  onr  feet 
—  the  Hall  in  which  we  are  assembled  —  State  street  —  the  Old 
State  Hoase  —  the  OJd  Sonth  —  where  else  was  engendered 
that  noble  spirit,  that  iearluss  purpose,  that  unconquerable 
resolve,  of  which  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was,  after  all, 
only  the  mere  formal  and  ccrcnionioiis  proclamation  ?  We 
sometimes  talk  playfully  about  the  walls  havitjg  ears,  (),  Hir, 
if  these  walls  could  have  had  ears  three  ({uarrers  of  a  century 
asfo.  and  if  thcv  could  find  a  tongue  now,  what  a  tale  would 
they  not  unibld  of  the  true  rise  and  progress  of  American 
Liberty ! 

Let  me  not  seem  to  disparage  the  particular  act  wliich  we 
meet  to  celebrate,  or  to  be  disposed  to  deck  these  iiallowed 
cokunas  with  laurels  stripped  from  other  theatres.  There  are 
enough  for  all.  The  Declaration,  itself  was  a  bold  and  noble 
act.  Honor  to  the  pen  which  drafted  it!  Honor  to  the  tongue 
which  advocated  it  I  Honor  to  the  hands  which  signed  it  I 
Honor  to  the  brave  hearts  and  gallant  arms  which  maintained 
and  vindicated  it  I   Xionor  to  the  five  Masi»acliusetts  Delegates 
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in  tlio  Congress  of  that  day,  who  were  second  to  none  in  that 
illutotrioLis  body  for  ability,  eloquence  and  patriotism, —  Hancoclc, 
under  whose  sole  signature  it  was  originally  published,  the  two 
Adamses,  Elbridge  Gerry,  and  Eobert  Treat  i^aiue.  Honor  to 
tbem  all! 

Indeed,  the  more  one  reflects  on  the  real  character  of  that  act, 
the  more  full  of  noble  courage  it  appears.  Remember,  Sir,  that 
there  was  no  divided  responsibility  in  that  Congress.  There 
were  no  checks  and  balances  in  our  confederated  system.  There 
was  no  concurrent  vote  of  a  second  branch ;  there  was  no 
Executive  signature,  or  Executive  veto,  to  fall  back  upon.  Fifty- 
six  Delegates,  chosen,  as  you  yourself  have  just  suggested,  long 
before  there  was  any  distinct  contemplation  of  such  a  course, 
sitting  in  a  single  chamber,  with  closed  doors,  in  the  capital  of  a 
colony  by  no  means  the  most  ripe  for  such  a  movement,  are 
found,  doing  what  ?  Taking  the  tremendous  responsibility  of 
adopting  a  resolution,  and  promulgating  an  instrument,  which 
may  not  only  subject  their  own  property  to  confiscation,  and 
their  own  necks  to  the  halter,  but  which  must  involve  their  con- 
stituents and  their  country  in  a  war  for  existence,  and  of  incal- 
culable duration,  with  the  most  powerful  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  There  was  no  example  for  such  a  deed.  There  was 
no  precedent  on  file  for  such  a  declaration.  And  who  will  say 
that,  to  put  one's  name  to  such  an  instrument,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, in  the  dear,  bold,  unmistakable  characters  of  John 
Hancock,  was  an  exhibition  of  a  courage  less  heroic  than  that 
which  has  rendered  many  a  name  immortal  on  the  field  of 
battle  ? 

Still,  Sir,  the  way  had  been  opened  for  such  a  proceeding ;  the 
popular  heart  had  been  prepared  for  it.  As  was  well  said  by 
John  Adams  r  t  the  time,  "the  question  was  not  whether  by  a 
Declaration  of  Independence  we  should  make  ourselves  what 
we  are  not ;  but  whether  we  should  declare  a  fact  which  ahready 
exists."  And  how  did  that  fact  exist?  How  had  it  been  brought 
about  ?  By  what  events,  but  those  which  had  occurred  at  Con- 
cord and  Lexington,  at  Bunker  Hill  and  in  Faneuil  Hall  ?  By 
what  men,  but  by  our  own  Otis,  and  Quincy,  and  Bb,ncock,  and 
Hawley,  and  Bowdoin,  and  Samuel  Adams,  and  John  Adams, 
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and  Paul  KeVere,  and  Pirescott,  and  Warren,  and  all  that  glori- 
ous company  of  Massachusetts  patriots,  whose  names  will  live 

fore-  i-T 

You  have  all  taken  notice,  I  doubt  not,  fellow-citizens,  of 
the  beautiful  experiment  which  has  been  in  operation  at  Bunker 
Hill  for  some  weeks  past,  for  making  visible  the  revolution  of 
the  earth,  by  a  pendulum  suspended  from  the  apex  of  the  monu- 
ment. It  has  furnished  a  convincing  proof  of  the  correctness  of 
those  great  physical  laws  of  the  universe  which  philosophy  had 
long  ago  unfolded  to  us.  But  I  could  not  help  reilecting,  as  I 
witnessed  it  the  other  day,  that  Bunker  HiU  had  done  some- 
thing more  than  merely  furnish  a  convenient  place  for  exhibiting 
the  visible  and  tangible  evidence  of  the  world's  motion.  Sir,  it 
has  itself  mnde  the  world  move!  And  if,  by  some  mechanical 
arrangement  of  pendulums  or  clock-work,  it  were  possible  to 
mark  the  course  of  the  moral  and  ))oli1jcal  changes  of  man- 
kind, and  to  trace  tliern  back  to  their  original  impulse,— 
where,  where  would  it  be,  but  to  Bunker  liiil  or  J7aneuil  Hall, 
that  we  should  Ijetuke  ourselves  —  and  not  to  any  place  nearer 
cither  to  the  JNorth  Pole  or  to  the  E(iuat(n-  —  to  witness  the 
most  exact  and  perfect  illnstralion  of  the  world's  progress,  and 
to  find  the  very  jtrimum  mobile  of  thoi^e  great  revolutions, 
American  and  European,  by  which  human  liberty,  during  the 
present  century,  hab  been  so  vastly  advanced  and  extended  ? 

I  am  not  disposed,  I\Ir.  Mayor,  to  indulge  in  too  much  of  local 
complacency,  or  of  scctiouai  pride,  on  such  au  occasion  as  this. 
We  have  come  together,  not  as  Bostonians  or  as  New  l^aigiand- 
ers,  but  as  Americans.  We  have  assembled  to  celebrate  the 
birth-day  of  our  country,  and  I  would  embrace  in  all  the  good 
wishes  and  ])lcasaut  remembrances  and  proud  anticipations 
which  belong  to  the  hour,  that  whole  Country,  in  all  its  length 
and  breadth,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  iiom  the  St  Law- 
rence to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

I  would  associate  with  all  the  homage  which  we  render  to  the 
memory  of  the  revolutionary  patriots  and  heroes  of  our  own 
State,  the  Hamiltons  and  Jays,  the  Morrises  and  Franklins,  the 
Laurtenses  and  Marions,  the  Henrys  and  Jeifersons,  and,  above 
all,  the  unapproached  and  unapproachable  Washington, of  other 
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States,  I  would  tli'mk  of  owt  country,  to-day  and  alway??,  as 
one  in  the  glories  of  the  past,  one  in  the  grandeur  oIl  the  prenont, 
and  one.  undivided  and  indivLsibie,  in  the  destinies  of  the  future. 
But  at  a  nionient  when  there  seems  to  be  a  willingness  in  some 
quarters  to  disparage  our  ancient  Conimunwealth,  and  almost  to 
rule  her  out  from  the  catalogue  of  patriot  States,  I  have  not 
been  unwilling  to  revive  sonje  reci)lIcctions  of  our  local  hiblory, 
and  (»r  the  })art  which  she  has  played  in  ulher  day^.  I  could 
hardly  help  i'ecling  that,  if  we  were  to  hold  otir  peace,  the  very 
gtones  would  cry  out.  Sir,  in  all  that  relates  to  Liberty  and 
Union,  Massachusetts,  I  am  persuaded,  is  to«day  just  what  she 
was  seventy-iive  years  ago.  There  is  no  variableness  or  sha^ 
dow  of  turning  in  her  devotion  to  the  great  principles  of  her 
revolutionary  fathers,  nor  will  she  ever,  as  I  believe,  be  found 
wanting  to  any  just  obligation  to  her  sister  States. 

Mr.  Mayor,  the  act  of  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  was  an  act  of 
revolution.  It  was  an  act  of  organized  and  systematic  resist- 
ance to  an  oppressive  and  tyrannical  government.  It  was  a 
solemn  and  stern  appeal  from  the  decrees  of  a  foreign  despot,  to 
that  great  original  right  of  self-preservation  and  self-government 
which  the  Declaration  so  nobly  promulgates.  Thanks  to  the 
courage  of  our  fathers,  the  appeal  was  successful,  and  the  yoke 
of  colonial  bondage  was  forever  thrown  off. 

But  another  and  more  difficult  task  was  still  to  be  performed 
by  them,  without  which  all  their  previous  toils  and  trials  would 
have  been  worse  than  useless.  The  work  of  overthrow,  separa* 
tion,  independence,  completed,  the  greater  labor  of  building  up 
a  system  of  government  for  themselves  remained,  — <  a  system 
which  should  render  revolutions  forever  unnecessary,  by  esta- 
blishing law  and  order  on  the  basis  of  the  popular  will  constitu- 
tionally expressed.  That  labor,  also,  was  performed.  The  Con- 
stitution was  framed,  adopted,  and  organized,  and  we  and  our 
fathers  have  lived  under  it  for  a  little  more  than  sixty-two  years. 

Yes,  fellow-citizens,  we  have  reached  a  marked  epoch  in  the 
history  of  our  country.  You  have  been  reminded  that  it  is  just 
three  quarters  of  a  century  since  our  independence  was  declared. 
But,  if  I  mistake  not,  something  of  a  mysterious  significance 
has  been  attached  to  the  precise  age  which  our  Constitution  has 
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now  reached.  A  raaii  in  his  sixty-third  year  m  said  to  bf  at  a 
critical  period  in  his  life.  Jt  h  called  his  "  grand  cli  in  act  eric.'' 
If  he  safely  passes  over  that  period,  he  looks  for  a  long  continu- 
ance of  life  and  health.  And  our  Federal  Constitution  has  at 
length  reached  its  f^raiul  climacteric.  And  thoiigh  dill'erenct.'s  of 
oj)inion  may  exist  amonsr  us  as  to  the  exact  amount  of  danger 
in  which  we  have  been  involved,  and  as  to  the  precise  manner 
in  which  our  controvergies  have  been  adjusted,  nobody  will  deny 
that  circumstances  have  occurred  to  mark  the  period  tiuough 
"which  we  are  j)as;>ing,  as  a  more  than  commonly  critical  period 
in  our  political  existence.  But,  thanks  to  that  Almighty  Being 
who  shapes  our  ends  and  controls  our  destinies,  the  shades 
which  seemed  gathering  over  our  pathway  arc  already  scattered, 
the  bow  is  clearly  visible  upon  the  clonds,  and  the  sky  above 
US  is  beginning  to  be  once  more  radiant  with  the  healing  beams 
of  a  restored  national  concord ! 

Let  us  not  indulge  ourselves,  however,  in  any  hopes  or  in  any 
fears,  founded  only  on  a  superstitious  tradition.  Human  life 
may  have  Its  mysterious  periods  of  safety  and  of  danger,  and 
they  may  be  altogether  beyond  our  control.  We  know  that  it 
has  one  period,  which  no  prudence  can  avert  and  no  foresight 
postpone.  We  cannot  stay  mortality's  strong  hand.''  The 
beloved  Chief  Magistrate  who,  this  day  last  year,  was  engaged 
in  adding  another  stone  to  the  monument  of  his  illustrious  ex- 
emplar, was  himself  the  subject  of  a  monnment  before  the  expi- 
ration of  a  single  week.  And  the  patriotic  hands  and  eloquent 
voices  which  are  assisting  this  day  in  laying  the  corner-stone  of 
a  new  Capitol,  may  have  become  motionless  and  mute  before 
that  structure  shall  have  reached  its  completion.  One  after 
another,  we  must  all  meet  <Hhe  inexorable  hour."  But  not  so 
with  our  country.  There  is  no  natural  term  to  the  life  of  a 
nation.  It  is  for  the  people  to  say,  as  they  rise  up,  generation 
after  generation,  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  Institutions  which 
their  fathers  have  founded,  whether,  by  Grod's  blessing,  they 
will  transmit  them  unimpaired  to  their  children. 

It  is  for  us  to  say,  whether  we  will  be  true  to  those  great  ele- 
ments of  Free  Government,  to  those  noble  principles  of  Liberty 
and  Law,  and  to  that  blessed  compact  of  Union,  which  our 
fathers  have  enshrined  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
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If  we  arc  but  faitlifal  to  that  great  bond  and  bnlwaric  of  our 
Union,  fhf;  Consfifuiioii,  critical  periods  may  come  and  go  — 
there  may  be  grand  cliniaclerics  and  petty  crises' — ^  stars  may 
rise  and  set — ^thc  great  and  the  good  may  fall  on  onr  right 
hand  and  our  left — but  the  Coruitry,  tin;  Country,  will  survive 
tliem  all,  —  will  survive  us  all,' — and  will  stand  before  the  world 
an  imperishable  monument  of  the  pati-iotisni  of  the  sons,  as 
well  as  of  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  their. sires. 

Let  me  conclude,  then,  by  oliering,  as  an  expression  of  my 
best  wishes  for  my  country,  oa  its  seveiity-fiith  birthday,  the  fol- 
lowing sentiment :  — 

Permanent  Peace  with  other  conntries ;  fixed  boundaries 
for  our  own  country ;  perpetuity  to  the  Union  of  the  States ; 
and  a  faithful  fulfilment  of  the  Constitutional  CJompact  by  aU 
who  are  parties  to  iV* 


RAILEOAD  JUEJXEE. 


A  SPHECH  DELIVKKED  AT  THE  PAVIT.TOX  ON  BOSTON  COMMON  AT  THE 
C£X£B£ATIOK  OF  THE  COMI'LETIUN  OP  TUB  CANADA  AND  BOe«rOJ!(  KAIlr 
ROAINS,  8BPTKM BBS  10,  1851. 


[In  reply  to  a  complimentary  sentiment  fsoposed  hy  the  Honorable  John  P.  Bige- 
low,  Major  of  the  City  .J 

I  AM  deeply  sensible,  Mr.  Mayoii  tbat  the  honors  and  compli- 
ments of  this  occasion  belong  to  others.  They  belong,  in  the 
first  place,  as  my  friend,  Mr.  Everett,  has  just  suggested,  to  the 
distinguished  and  illnstrious  strangers  of  our  own  country  and 
of  other  countries,  who  have  adorned  our  festival  with  their  pre- 
sence. And  they  belong,  in  the  next  place,  to  those  of  our  own 
fellow-dtizens,  of  whom  I  see  not  a  few  around  me,  to  whose 
far-seeing  sagacity  and  persevering  efforts  and  personal  labors 
we  owe  the  great  works  whose  completion  we  celebrate.  For 
myself,  Bir,  I  have  no  pretension  of  either  sort;  but  I  am  all  the 
more  grateful  for  the  opportunity  you  have  afforded  me  of  say- 
ing a  few  words,  and  for  the  kind  and  cordial  manner  in  which 
you  have  presented  me  to  this  assembly.  Most  heartily  do  I 
wish  that  I  could  say  any  thing  worthy  of  such  a  scene.  Most 
heartily  do  I  wish  that  I  could  find  expressions  and  illustrations 
in  any  degree  commensurate  to  the  vast  and  varied  theme  which 
such  an  occasion  suggests.  And  still  more  do  I  wish  that  I  could 
^d  a  voice  capable  of  conveying,  even  to  one  half  of  this 
orowded  and  countless  audience,  such  poor  phrases  as  I  may  be 
able  to  command.  But  voice,  language,  and  imagination  seem 
to  falter  and  hil  alike,  in  any  attempt  to  do  justice  to  drcum- 
stances  like  the  present 
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Mr.  Mayor,  the  very  dates  which  you  have  selected  for  your 
three  days'  jubilee,  would  furnish  material  for  a  discourse  which 
would  occupy  far  more  than  all  the  daylight  which  is  left  us. 
The  17th}  18th,  and  19th  days  of  September  I  IIow  many 
of  the  most  memorable  events  in  our  local,  colonial,  and  national 
history,  are  included  in  this  brief  period ! 

It  was  on  one  of  these  days, .in  the  year  1620,  that  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  of  New  England  took  their  final  departure  from  the 
mother  country,  their  last  and  tearful  leave  of  old  England,  and 
entered  on  that  perilous  ocean  voyage,  of  more  than  three  months' 
duration,  which  terminated  at  Plymouth  Bock ! 

It  was  on  one  of  these  days,  ten  years  later,  in  1630,  that  the 
Puritan  Fathers  of  Massachusetts,  with  one  of  whom  you  have 
done  me  the  honor  to  associate  me,  first  gave  the  name  of  Boston 
to  tho  few  tents  and  huts  and  log  cabins  which  then  made  up 
our  embryo  city  I 

It  was  on  one  of  these  same  days,  too,  in  1787,  that  the  Pa- 
triot Fatlien's  of  America  set  their  hands  and  seals,  at  Philadel- 
phia, to  that  matchless  instrument  of  government  —  the  Consti' 
tidion  of  the  United  Siaies  —  which  has  bound  this  nation  to- 
gether for  better  or  worse —  let  rae  not  say  for  better  or  worse, 
but  for  the  best  and  highest  interests  of  our  country  and  of 
mankind  —  in  one  inscparabic  and  ever-blessed  Union  forever! 

Nor,  Mr.  Mayor,  is  this  eventful  ])eriod  in  the  calendar  with- 
out associations  and  reniiniiscenccs  of  pride  and  glory,  for  our 
bretlircn  whom  we  have  welcomed  from  over  the  borders.  It 
was,  if  I  mistake  not,  on  one  of  these  same  three  September 
days,  in  the  year  17<j9,  that  the  proud  fortress  of  Quebec  was 
finally  surrendered  to  ihc  Brivisli  forces,  —  surrendered  as  the 
res^ult  of  that  memorable  conllict  on  the  heights  of  Abraham, 
five  or  six  days  before,  in  which  the  gallant  Wolfe  had  expired 
in  the  blaze  of  his  fame,  happy  (as  he  said)  to  have  seen  his 
country's  arras  victorious, — and  in  which  the  not  less  gallant 
Montcalm  had  lain  down  in  the  dust  beside  him,  happy,  too, 
(as  he  also  said,)  not  to  have  seen  the  downfall  of  this  last 
strong-hold  of  the  French  dominion  on  the  North  American 
continent* 

Nor  is  this  a  reminiscence,  Sir,  in  which  we  of  New  England, 
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and  of  Massachuaetts  particularly,  have  no  part  or. heritage;  for, 
let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  Massachusetts,  during  that  year, 
besides  farnisbing  to  the  British  army  her  prescribed  quota  of 
six  or  seven  thousand  men  to  fight  the  battles  of  a  common 
Crown,  at  Louisburg,  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  elsewhere,  actually^ 
raised  three  hundred  additional  men,  at  the  request  of  General 
Wolfe  himself,  who  served  as  the  very  pioneers  of  that  seemingly 
desperate  assault  upon  Quebec.  Let  it  not  be  forcfotten,  either, 
that  the  Colonial  Assembly  of  iMa^^sachusctts  testified  their  ud- 
mir-Ttion  of  Wolfe,  and  their  sorrow  for  his  loss,  by  voting  a 
in:ii 11  1  irionumeiit  to  liis  memory. 

iiul  all  these,  1  am  aware,  are  but  the  accidental  coincidences 
of  this  occasion.  We  have  assembled,  not  to  recall  the  past, 
but  fo  rcjoiee  in  the  present:  not  to  commemorate  the  early 
trials  and  exploits  of  our  fathers,  but  the  mature  achievements 
and  proud  successes  of  their  sons.  We  come  not  to  celebrate 
the  triumphs  of  the  forum  or  the  battle-field,  but  the  peaceful 
victories  of  science,  of  invention,  and  of  those  mechanic  arts,  so 
many  of  whose  noble  products,  and  nobler  prodacers,  we  have 
seen  in  the  splendid  pageant  of  the  day. 

And  in  whatever  aspect  we  contemplate  these  great  highways 
of  interconnnnnieation,  in  whose  construction  and  completion 
we  this  day  exult,  Ave  find  it  diilicult  to  ex}>re?s,  and  impossible 
to  exaggerate,  our  sense  of  their  magnitude  and  importance. 
It  is  for  others,  and  upon  other  occasions,  to  speak  of  their  inllu- 
cnec  on  our  material  interests,  our  commercial  prosperity,  and 
our  local  advantages. 

Your  own  intelligent  and  accomplished  Committee  of  Arrange^ 
ments,  indeed,  have  anticipated  all  that  oonld  be  said  by  any 
one,  on  any  occasion,  on  this  part  of  the  subject.  They  have 
prepared  a  tabular  representation,  which  I  am  glad- to  see  has 
been  laid  upon  every  plate,  which  tells  in  figures  less  deceptive 
or  equivocal  than  those  of  rhetoric,  how  much  has  been  done  in 
this  way  for  Boston,  for  Massachusetts,  for  New  England,  for 
the  country,  for  the  whole  unbounded  continent,  by  the  enter- 
prise, industry,  capital,  and  skill  of  our  citizens.  Here,  too,  is  a 
miniature  map,  which  they  have  furnished  us,  exhibiting  our 
little  Commonwealth,  as  it  really  is,  covered  all  over  with 
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railroad  lines,  as  with  the  coaiitleBS  fibres  of  a  spider^s  web* 
Tiicy  tell  US  here,  Sir,  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  passenger 
trains,  containing  no  less  than  twelve  thonsand  persons,  shooting 
into  our  city,  on  a  single,  ordinary,  average,  snmmer^s  day,  with 
a  regularity,  punctualiiy,  and  precision,  which  make  it  almost  as 
safe  to  set  our  watches  by  a  railroad  whistle,  as  by  the  Old  South 
dock! 

But,  Sir,  by  what  figures  of  rhetoric,  or  of  arithmetic  either, 
shall  we  measure  the  influence  of  those  great  improvements  on 
our  political  condition,  or  on  our  social  relations,  domestic  or 
foreign  ? 

Consider  them  for  an  instant,  in  connection  with  the  extent  of 
our  own  widespread  Kepublic.  By  what  other  agency  than 
that  of  railroads  could  a  Representative  Government,  like  ours, 
be  rendered  practicable  over  so  vast  a  territory?  The  necessary 
limits  of  such  a  Government  were  justly  defined  by  one  of  out 
earliest  and  wisest  statesmen,  to  be  those  within  which  the 
Representatives  of  the  People  could  be  brought  together  with 
regularity  and  certainly,  as  often  as  needful,  to  transact  the 
public  bugijiess. 

And  by  which,  do  yon  think,  Sir,  of  the  old-fashioned  modes 
of  transportation  or  travel  —  the  stage»coach,  the  pack-saddle,  or 
the  long  wagon,  —  or  by  which,  even,  of  those  queer  conveyances 
which  his  Excellency,  the  Grovernor-General  of  Canada,*  tells  us 
he  once  shared  with  my  friend,  Governor  Paine, — could  Dele- 
gates from  California  or  Utah,  or  even  from  some  of  otir  less 
recent  and  Ie?s  remote  acquisitions,  be  brought  to  our  sessions  of 
CongTess  at  Washington,  and  carried  back  nt  ptated  intervals  to 
consult  the  wishes  of  their  constituents,  within  any  reasonable 
or  reliable  time  ? 

Mr.  Mayor,  in  view  of  tliis  and  many  other  considerations,  to 
wliich  I  may  not  take  up  further  time  by  alluding,  and  which, 
indeed,  are  too  familiar  to  require  any  allusion,  I  feel  that  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  ourUailroad  system  is  an  essential  part 
of  our  Representative  system;  and  that  it  has  exerted  an  influ- 
ence, second  in  impoitance  to  no  other  that  can  be  named,  ma> 

The  Pari  of  Elgin,  jAmm  admirable  speech  on  this  oocaaion  will  be  foinotten  by 

AO  one  who  heard  it. 
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teriril.  political,  or  moral,  in  binding  together,  in  one  indissoluble 
brotherhood,  this  vast  assoeiation  of  American  States.  It  is 
hardly  too  much  to  add,  that  it  seems  to  have  been  Providentially 
})re[)arcd,  as  the  great  centripetal  enginery,  which  is  destined  to 
overcome  and  neutralize  forever  tho^e  deplorable  centrifngal  ten- 
dencies, which  local  diii'erences,  and  peculiar  institutions,  and 
sectional  controversies  have  too  often  engendered. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  admirable  reply  to 
your  own  most  appropriate  address,  Sir,  welcoming  him  within 
the  lines  of  Boston,  reminded  m  that  his  illustrions  predecessor, 
Washington,  occupied  eleven  days  in  travelling  by  express  from 
Philadelphia  to  the  neighboring  city  of  Cambridge,  in  ojie  of 
the  most  critical  emergencies  of  our  local  history.  Let  me  re- 
mind you,  also,  of  a  similar  experience  in  the  jomiieyings  of 
another  of  his  predecessors.  In  the  recently-published  diary 
of  our  own  .John  Adams,  will  be  fouml  the  following  entry, 
dated  at  Middlctown,  Coimectieut,  on  the  Sth  day  of  June,  1771 : 
Looking  into  the  almanac,  I  am  startled.  Supreme  Court 
at  Ipswich  the  18th  day  of  June ;  I  thought  it  a  week  laterj 
25th ;  so  that  I  have  only  next  week  to  go  home,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles.  I  must  improve  every  moment.  •  It  is  twenty- 
five  miles  a  day,  if  I  ride  every  day  next  week*" 

John  Adams  startled,— and,  let  me  say,  he  was  not  of  a  com- 
plexion to  be  very  easily  startled  at  any  thing,  —  at  having  only 
a  week  for  going  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles!  Startled  at  the 
idea  of  being  obliged  to  go  twenty-five  miles  a  day  every  day 
for  a  week!  While  here,  but  a  moment  since,  was  his  illastri- 
ous  successor,  who,  having  already  travelled  nearly  five  hundred 
miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  having  spent  three  or  four  days 
in  Newport  and  Bodton,  which  we  hope  have  been  as  delightful 
to  him  as  they  have  been  to  us,  is  now  on  his  way  back,  and  is 
about  to  reach  Washington  again,  before  the  week  in  which  he 
left  there  is  fairly  at  an  end ! 

And  here,  Mr.  Mayor,  I  turn,  in  conclusion,  to  what  to-day,  at 
least,  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  us  all,  is  the  great  charm  of  this 
modern  miracle  .of  rapid  intercommunication.  It  is  that  it  ena- 
bles us  to  see,  to  know,  and  to  enjoy  personal  intercourse  with 
the  great,  the  good,  the  distinguished,  the  admired,  of  our  own 
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land  and  of  other  lands.  We  can  take  them  by  the  hand,  we 
can  see  their  faces,  we  can  hear  their  voices,  and  we  can  form 
ties  of  mutual  respect  and  regard,  which  neither  time  nor  distance 
may  afterwards  sever. 

There  have  been  those  here  to-day  whom  none  of  you  will 
soon  forget;  and  there  is  at  least  one  of  them  to  whom  I  had 
particularly  proposed  to  myself  the  pleasure  of  alluding.  I  refer 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Honorable  Alexander  Stuart, 
a  noble  son  of  old  Virginia,  with  whom,  in  other  years,  I  have 
been  assodated  in  Congress,  and  whom  I  am  always  proud  to 
call  my  friend.  He  has  already  taken  his  leave  of  us,  Sir;  but 
I  am  sure  we  all  desire  to  follow  him  with  our  good  wishes^ 
and  to  assure  him,  that  though  out  of  sight  he  is  not  out  of  mind. 

But  let  me  congratulate  the  company  that  we  have  another 
Alexander  Stewart  still  left  at  the  table  ^  a  distinguished  son  of 
Nova  Scotia— an  eminent  citizen  of  Halifax — a  high  func- 
tionary of  the  Provincial  Gk>vernment-— whom  it  has  been  my 
good  fortune  to  have  at  my  side  during  the  last  hour,  and  who 
is  every  way  entitled  to  our  highest  consideration  and  respect. 
With  a  view  of  introducing  him  to  the  company,  I  propose,  as 
a  sentiment,— 

Prosperity  to  Nova  Scotia  and  the  City  of  Halifax,  and  the 
health  of  our  distinguished  guest,  the  Honorable  Alexander 
iStewart,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls." 
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A  SPSEOH  DBUYBBED  AT  THE  DINNER  09  THE  adDDLBSSX  AORIOVLTUItAL 
BOOIBTT,  AT  LOWELL,  OCTOBER  24,  1831, 


[In  reply  to  a  complimeiitary  toast  by  tho  Praldent  of  the  Society,  the  BbnoraUo 
E.  B.  Hoar.] 

I  AM  greatly  obliged,  Mr.  Presidcnf,  by  tlic  friendly  manner  in 
wliich  you  liave  presented  my  name  to  the  company,  and  greatly 
honored  by  the  cordial  reeepiion  tliey  have  given  to  it.  I  have 
come  here,  as  you  know,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Middlesex  Agri- 
cultural Society,  most  kindly  communicated  by  yourself,  as  their 
President,  to  witness  their  cattle  show  and  ploughing  match,  and 
to  listen  to  the  lessons  of  experience  and  the  words  of  exhort- 
ation which  might  be  addressed  to  tliem  by  my  excellent  and 
^blc  friend,  Mr.  Child. 

Let  me  add,  that  as  one  of  the  Trastees  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  Society,  and  one  of  its  delegates  to  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Board,  I  hardly  felt  at  liberty  to  neglect  such  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  progress  of  agricultural  improvement  in 
this  good  old  County  of  Middlesex;  a  County  which  abounds 
alike  in  the  memorials  of  a  glorious  past^  and  in  the  evidence 
of  a  prosperous  present;  whose  soil  is  enriched  with  the  best 
blood  of  the  fathers,  and  adorned  with  the  noblest  institutions  of 
their  sons;  and  which,  in  the  person  and  example  of  its  own 
Prescott,  leading  on  his  patriot  band  at  Bunker  Hill  in  a  farmer's 
frock,  gave  a  pledge  and  an  earnest,  that  no  degree  of  devotion 
to  agricultural  pursuits,  or  to  any  other  material  interests,  would 
ever  interfere  with  the  readiness  and  the  resolution  of  its  citizens, 
to  do  their  full  share  in  maintaining  and  vindicating  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  their  country. 
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I  need  not  assure  you,  Mr.  President,  that  I  have  been  greatly 
gratified  and  delighted  by  all  that  I  have  seen,  and  all  that  I  have 
heard,  here  to«day.  I  only  wish  that  it  were  in  my  power  to 
contribute  any  thing,  in  return,  to  the  instruction,  or  even  to  the 
enterlainment,  of  this  assembly.  But  "silver  and  gold  have  I 
none."  1  have  no  rich  crops  to  tell  yon  of,  no  fat  cattle  to 
describe,  no  new  theories  of  the  potato  rot  to  propose;  and  the 
most  that  I  can  do,  is  to  express,  in  a  few  unpretending  words, 
the  deep  interest  which  I  cannot  fail  to  k  el,  as  a  humble  inera- 
ber  of  the  community,  in  whatever  relates  to  the  improved  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil,  and  still  more  to  the  improved  condition  of 
all  who  are  concerned  in  it. 

It  would  be  quite  superfluous,  Sir,  for  me,  or  for  any  one,  to 
say  a  syllable,  on  such  an  occasion  as  this,  as  to  the  importance 
of  agricultural  pursuits.  It  is  enough  for  ns  all  to  remember, 
as  I  am  sure  we  all  have  remembered  while  we  iiave  partaken 
of  this  substantial  repast,  that  it  is  agi  icullnre,  wliich  supplies 
the  table  at  which  the  whole  human  i'aiiiily  art;  fed:  that  it  ia 
agrieiiluire,  which  is  ihe  appointed  minisrta-,  the  chosen  hand- 
maid, of  our  Heavenly  Parent,  in  His  gracious  response  to  our 
morning  prayer,  thai  He  will    give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread." 

And  even  more  snperlliiou-*  would  it  be  to  spealc  of  agricul- 
ture as  an  honorable  occupation,  and  one  worthy  the  attention 
and  pursuit  of  the  most  intelligent  and  enlightened  among  up. 
To  say  nothing  of  other  countries,  or  of  other  ages,  or  of  other 
men,  what  liigher  testimony  could  be  borne  to  the  ho)iurable 
character  of  any  human  occupation,  than  to  say  that  ic  was  the 
favorite  occupation  of  Washington,  —  the  pursuit  which  he  ex- 
changed with  regret  even  for  ihe  highest  honors  of  (he  Hepublic, 
and  to  which  he  returned  with  eagerncbd  at  the  earliest  moiuent 
of  his  retirement  from  public  service.  Washington,  Sir,  is 
known  to  us  by  many  titles  —  as  the  General  of  our  armies,  the 
President  of  our  Eepublic,  the  Saviour  of  his  country-^ and 
there  is  really  no  title  too  good,  or  even  good  enough,  to  bear  his 
name  company.  But  there  is  none  under  which  that  name  will 
be  longer  remembered,  or  more  gratefully  cherished  by  posterity, 
none  with  which  he  himself  would  have  been  more  proud  to  have 
it  associated,  than  that  of  the  Farmer  of  Mount  Vernon. 
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Bnt,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  here  to  (latter  the  farmers.  And 
if  I  desired  to  do  so,  it  would  be  rather  a  dangerous  experiment 
at  a  moment  wlieii  we  are  within  ear-^hot  of  so  many  of  our 
fellow-citizens  who  arc  engaged  in  other  pursuits.  I  shall  not 
say  to  them,  as  the  old  Roman  poet  said,  that,  when  Justice 
winged  its  flight  from  the  earth,  it  made  its  latest  abode,  and  left 
its  last  traces,  among  the  homes  and  in  the  heaits  of  the  hus- 
bandmen. For,  I  cannot  forget,  that  that  noble  Association  of 
Massachnsette  mechanics,  for  which  my  friend,  Mr.  Lincoln,  has 
jast  responded,  and  of  which  I  enjoy  the  cherished  distinction  of 
being  an  honorary  member,  adopted  long  ago  for  its  motto  Be 
jnst  and  fear  not;'^  and  I  believe  there  is  no  body  of  men  in  the 
land,  who  more  scrupulously  *^  reck  their  own  rede,^  and  practise 
according  to  theur  own  precepts. 

Nor  shall  I  tell  the  farmers,  as  they  have  been  told  from  high 
quarters,  in  more  recent  days,  that  they  are  the  best  part  of  the 
population;''  for  I  know  they  would  scorn  any  compliment 
which  should  be  paid  them  at  the  expense  of  their  brethren  in 
other  pursuits.  It  is  enough  for  us  all  to  admit  that  there  is  no 
better  part  of  the  population,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  their  own 
wives  and  daughters,  as  represented  in  yonder  group,  whose  pri> 
vilege  is  always  to  be  slyled,  *<  the  better  part  of  creation.'* 
There  are  none  better  entitled,  cerliainly,  to  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  community,  or  to  the  protecting  and  foster- 
ing care  of  the  government  of  the  country.  And  let  me  add, 
8ir,  that  if  the  farm^  do  not  receive  their  full  share  of  this 
governmental  care  and  protection,  it  is  their  own  fault;  for 
though  our  friend,  Mr.  Child,  has  clearly  proved  to  us  that 
they  do  not  constitute  the  most  numerous  class  in  our  own  State, 
they  are  unquestionably  in  a  great  majority  in  the  country  at 
large,  and  can  have  their  own  way,  whenever  they  see  fit  to 
assert  tbpir  power  and  vindicate  their  rights. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  gladly  have  said  a  more  serious  word, 
before  taking  my  seat,  in  reference  to  the  importance  of  some 
provi  ion  being  made,  either  by  the  Uberalily  of  individuals,  or 
under  the  patronage  of  the  State,  for  the  promotion  of  agricul- 
tural education,  and  the  diffusion  of  agricultural  science.  But 
the  sound  of  the  car-bell  is  already  in  my  ears,  reminding  me 
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that  in  a  few  minutes  moze  I  must  be  on  my  way  to  Boston. 
You  have  your  own  engagements,  too,  the  distribution  of  prizes, 
the  election  of  ofBoers,  and  other  interesting  and  important  duties, 
with  which  I  would  be  the  last  to  interfere.  I  cannot  conclude, 
however,  without  adverting  more  particularly  to  the  fact  that 
this  is  not  a  mere  agricultural  occasion. 

There  is  something  of  peculiar  and  most  agreeable  signifi- 
cance both  in  the  title  of  your  Association,  and  in  the  time, 
place,  and  circumstances  of  your  festival.  You  are  a  society  of 
Husbandmen  and  Manufacturers,  and  you  have  chosen  as  the 
scene  of  your  cattle^how  the  very  site  and  seat  of  our  largest 
and  most  numerous  manufacturing  establishments;  wlule  the 
Mechanic  Association  of  the  county  has  prepared  a  beautiful 
exhibition,  crowded  with  every  variety  of  curious  machine  and 
ingenious  implement  and  exquisite  fabric^  and  is  uniting  with 
you  in  all  your  arrangements  and  festivities.  Horticulture,  too, 
has  lent  its  choicest  fruits  and  its  richest  garlands  to  the  occa- 
sion. And,  above  all,  a  good  Providpnce  has  phed  the  selectest 
influences  on  the  Jiour,  by  favoring  us  so  unexpectedly  with  a 
day  of  such  unsurpassed  loveliness  and  brilliancy. 

The  whole  occasion,  Sir,  furnishes  a  striking  and  beautiful 
teaiiniony,  on  the  part  of  those  who  luidersTand  the  matter  best, 
to  the  union  and  harmony  of  interests,  which  ought  to  exist,  and 
which  do  exist,  among  all  the  diifercnt  branches  of  human  labor. 
It  furnishes  a  noble  refutation  and  rebuke  to  the  idea,  too  often 
propagated  for  mischievous  purposes,  tliat  there  is  an  antagonism 
of  interest  or  of  feeling  between  the  agricultural  and  manufac- 
turing population  of  the  country,  and  especially  between  the 
farmers  and  mei-hanics  of  our  own  State.  It  declares,  in  a 
voice  not  to  be  misinterpreted,  that  the  interests  of  labor  are  one 
and  the  same,  in  whatever  departments  it  is  employed;  and  that 
the  industrial  classes,  instead  of  liiriviug  at  each  other's  expense, 
find  theii  liij^hud  mterejst  aud  advantage  in  each  other's  prosper- 
itv.  The  greatest  division  of  labor  —  the  greateiit  union  among 
laborers  —  this  is  the  lesson  of  the  scene  before  us,  and  I  hope  it 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  It  cannot  be  forgotten,  Sir,  by  the 
farmers  at  least,  while  the  mechanic  arts  arc  providing  such 
implements  for  agriculture,  as  those  to  which  you  have  ahready 
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aUoded, — the  Massachusetts  Plough  and  the  Virginia  Reaper, 
which  have  recently  carried  off  the  prizes  at  the  World's  Fair, 
and  given  new  celebrity  to  American  invention  and  Yankee  skill ; 
and  which,  let  me  add,  are  remembered  by  us  not  the  less  grate- 
fully to-day,  as  having  associated  in  the  triumphs  of  modern  art, 
those  two  ancient  Commonwealths,  which  were  so  closely  and  so 
gloriously  associated  in  the  early  struggles  of  American  Independ* 
ence.  Nor  will  agriculture  forget  its  indebtedness  to  invention 
and  the  mechanic  arts,  while  it  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  noble 
highways  of  intercommunication  whose  completion  we  have  just 
celebrated,  and  which  have  brought  the  markets  of  Canada 
home  to  our  very  doors.  Why,  I  have  heard,  Sir,  within  a  few 
hours  past,  that  since  the  opening  of  these  roads,  during  the  last 
week,  one  of  your  Middlesex  farmers  has  found  a  ready  sale  for 
thirty  or  forty  bushels  of  fresh  peaches  in  the  city  of  Montreal! 

But,  Mr.  Bresident,  I  am  admonished  that  these  railroads  are 
like  the  wind  and  tide  in  at  least  one  respect— *Hhey  wait  for 
no  man," —  and  I  hasten  to  secure  my  own  passage,  as  well  as 
to  relieve  your  patience,  by  proposing  as  a  sentiment,  as  I  most 
cordially  do, — 

"  Success  to  the  Farmer?:,  Mannfaeturers,  and  Mechanic?;  of 
^Middlesex,  and  may  tliey  ever  continue  to  cherish  and  cnltivatc 
those  Ceelings  of  mutual  respect  and  fraternal  regard,  which  have 
united  themi  to-day  in  a  common  and  brilliant  Festival/^ 
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A  SPEECH  DELIVERED  AT  THE  FESTIVAL  OF  THE  MASSACIIUSETTS  ClfAni- 


pn  reply  to  a  compBmentary  call  from  George  G.  Smitb,  Esq.,  die  CSuef  Marshal  of 
ihe  occasion.] 

I  COULD  have  wished,  Mi.  Chief  Marshal,  that  your  worthy 
Vice-President,  whose  privilege  it  is  to  preside  over  the  neigh- 
boring Observatory,  as  well  as  over  this  Association  to-night, 
and  who  has  so  long  been  a  living  Bond  *  between  gcipnce  imd 
art,  might  have  brought  Fome  star  of  larger  magiiiiude  tlian 
myself  within  the  range  of  his  glass  at  this  moment,  and  liavf; 
allowed  me  to  remain  j^tiU  longer  unobserved.  JJut  we  all  know 
tliat  there  is  no  escape  from  iiis  telescope,  and  1  willingly  yield 
myself  to  his  summons,  as  kindly  aimouneed  by  yoiirf^elf. 

I  thank  yon  most  heartily,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  this 
friendly  reception.  I  thank  yon  still  more  lor  the  opportunity  of. 
enjoying  this  most  agreeable  occasion.  I  have  often,  in  other 
years,  attended  yonr  festivals  as  a  guest,  and  always  with  re- 
newed gratification.  t>ut  you  must  pardon  me,  if  I  cannot  con* 
sent  to  be  considered  as  a  mere  guest  this  evening;  for,  since 
yon  have  accorded  me  the  distinction  of  being  enrolled  among 
your  lionovary  members,  I  feel  emboldened  to  assert  my  privi- 
leges as  a  brother.  A  most  unworthy  and  unprofitable  brother, 
I  do  confess,  and  little  better  than  a  drone  in  ye)nr  industrial 
hive  ;  but  one,  who  is  ail  the  more  deeply  grateful  for  yonr  libe- 
rality, in  allowing  him  to  come  in  for  a  share  of  your  honey, 
and  especially  in  admitting  him  to-night  to  join  with  you  in 
doing  homage  to  yoni  Q,uecn  Bees. 

*  Mr.  Bond,  the  Camhiidge  Astronomer,  the  Yke-President  of  tihe  Association, 

occnpied  the  Chair. 
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And  never  was  there  a  moment,  Mr.  President}  in  the  history 
of  mankind,  when  any  one  might  be  more  jastly  proad  to  fmd 
his  name  on  the  rolls  of  a  Mechanic  Association.  Never,  cer* 
tainly,  was  there  a  year  when  the  inventors  and  artisans  of  the 
world  could  hold  up  their  heads  with  a  loftier  consciousness  of 
their  importance  to  their  fellow-men,  than  they  may  in  this  year 
of  our  Lord,  1851.  Wherever  we  torn,  at  home  or  abroad,  we 
seethe  strong  hand  of  tiie  mechanic,  aided  and  guided  by  science, 
impressing  itself  upon  the  condition  of  society,  and  giving  form 
and  character  to  the  age  in  which  we  live.  As  it  was  in  the 
procession  of  the  late  Railroad  Jubilee  here  in  our  own  streets, 
to  which  the  Mayor  has  so  happily  alluded, — so  is  It  everywhere 
in  the  great  procession  of  human  events,  as  we  see  it  passing 
along  over  the  highways  of  human  existence,  and  on  the  stage 
of  daUy  life ; — the  emblems  of  the  trades,  the  insignia  of  the  arts, 
the  triumphal  banners  of  mechanic  labor  and  invention,  are  the 
chief  features  of  the  scene,  and  furnish  its  most  striking  and 
attractive  ornaments. 

The  highest  praise  has  been  awarded  from  all  qua^rs  to 
Prince  Albert,  of  Old  England,  for  proposing  and  patronizing 
tlie  noble  scheme,  which  has  been  so  successfully  and  brilliantly 
carried  out,  of  an  exhibition  of  the  industry  of  the  world,  and 
there  is  no  one  here  who  would  detract  one  jot  or  tittle  from  the 
credit  which  belongs  to  him.  But,  after  all.  Sir,  he  has  only 
recognized  the  grand  fact  of  the  times.  He  has  only  made  a  sea> 
sonable  and  just  acknowledgment  of  that  which  could  no  longer 
be  denied.  The  Crystal  Palace,  (as  was  truly  said  by  the  E:irl 
of  Carlisle,  so  well  and  so  favorably  known  to  us  all  as  Lord 
Morpeth.)  is  only  "the  formal  recognition  of  the  dignity  and 
value  of  labor."  But  that  dignity  and  that  value  existed,  whether 
they  were  formally  recognized  or  not  They  did  not  wait  for  the 
breath  of  princes  to  call  them  into  being,  nor  require  a  World's 
Fair  for  their  blazonry.  They  were  created  by  no  royal  patent, 
and  made  manifest  by  no  crystal  palace.  By  the  strength  of 
millions  of  stout  arms,  by  the  energy  of  millions  of  intelligent 
minds,  and  by  the  countless  products  which  industry,  invention, 
science,  and  skill,  have  brought  to  the  advancement  of  civillisa- 
tion  and  the  improvement  of  society,  they  have  forced  them- 
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selves  upon  the  atlenlion,  the  acknowledgment,  and  the  admira» 
tioii  of  the  world.  They  have  asserted  their  own  titie,  and  made 
their  own  way,  to  the  recognition  and  respect  of  mankind, 

Sir,  1  am  not  about  to  detain  this  brilliant  assembly  from  the 
pleasures  which  await  them,  by  any  detailed  remarks  about  the 
World's  Fair,  or  about  our  own  partlenlar  section  of  it.  You 
have  heard  already,  to  your  hearts.'  content,  of  Stevens's  Yacht, 
and  Colts  iles^oivcr,  and  Maynard's  Primer,  and  Palmer's 
Wooden  Leg,  and  Proiity's  Plongli,  and  McCorniick's  Reaper, — 
which  may  literally  be  said  to  have  made  the  farmers  of  Old 
England  "  acknowledge  the  corn,"  —  and  of  that  marvellous  luck 
of  our  own  Boston  ITobbs,  who  seems  to  have  settled  the  point, 
that  if  I.ove  ever  laughs  at  locksmiths  again,  it  will  not  be  at 
Yankee  locksmiths.  You  have  all  heard,  too,  of  that  frank  admis- 
sion of  the  London  Times,  "that  every  practieal  success  of  the 
season  belongs  to  the  Americans."  We  may  well  be  content 
with  such  compliments  from  such  sources.  We  need  have  no 
fear  after  this,  that  **  those  who  live  in  glaas  houses  will  throw 
stones"  again  in  this  direction.  We  can  afford  to  adopt  the 
language  of  the  wise  roan,  "let  another  praise  thee,  and  not 
thine  own  mouth ;  a  stranger,  and  not  thine  own  lips." 

We  can  afford  to  do  more,  Mr.  P^sident;  we  can  aflford  to 
acknowledge  our  own  deficiencies.  We  can  afford  to  admit,  as, 
indeed,  we  cannot  help  admitting,  that  notwithstanding  so  many 
notable  successes  and  triumphs  in  these  practical  machines  and 
implements  of  industry,  our  manufactures  and  our  mechanic 
arts  are  still  greatly  inferior  to  those  of  the  old  world,  both  in  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  great  varieties  of  products.  And  how 
could  it  be  otherwise  ?  Why,  Sir,  for  young  republican  Ame< 
rica  to  have  gone  out  to  a  contest  with  the  old  world,  in  the  arts 
which  depend  on  long  experience,  consummate  skill,  and  accu- 
mulated capital,  and  which  have  required  royal  courts  and 
princely  establishments  for  their  existence  and  patronage  else- 
where, would  have  been  simply  ridiculous.  For  her  to  have 
come  off  victorious  in  such  a  contest,  would  have  equalled  the 
triumph  of  the  stripling  of  Israel,  with  his  sling  and  his  stone, 
over  the  giant  of  Gath,  with  the  staff  of  his  spear  like  a  wea- 
ver's beam.   It  would  have  been  more  than  human. 
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But  let  nie  ask,  Sir,  who  of  us  is  sorry  that  we  are  behind,  far 
behind,  the  old  world  in  articles  of  mere  taste  and  ornament? 
Who  does  not  rejoice  that  we  cannot  vie  with  Europe  and  Asia 
in  arts  that  minister  only  to  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  oi 
life?  Who  is  in  haste  to  sec  the  day,  when  the  tissues  and 
tapestries,  the  jewels  and  porcelain  of  India  or  of  Franee,  shall 
be  native  to  our  own  land?  Who,  on  the  contrary,  does  not 
desire  that  such  a  consummation  may  be  postponed,  until  that 
double  problem  shall  be  solved,  of  which  the  history  of  mankind 
as  yet  ailoids  no  solution, — first,  how  these  sumptuous  and 
gorgeous  decorations  of  the  rich  can  be  fabricated,  without  the 
degradation  and  debasement  of  the  poor;  and  second,  how  the 
morality  and  purity,  which  are  the  very  vital  air  of  repablican 
liberty,  can  withstand  the  fascinations  and  blandishments  of  a 
corrupting  and  cankering  luxury. 

And  this  leads  me  to  say,  Mr.  President,  in  a  single  concluding 
sentence,  that  there  is  at  least  one  element  wanting  in  that  great 
exhibition,  for  the  purposes  of  any  just  comparison  between  our 
own  and  other  countries.  We  see  there  the  products;  but  we 
do  not  see  the  producers.  We  see  there  the  fabrics ;  but  we  do 
not  see  the  hands  which  made  them.  Sir,  if  it  had  been  possi- 
ble to  exhibit  in  any  tangible  shape,  or  by  any  personal  represent- 
ation, the  real  condition  of  the  artisans  and  mechanics  of  the 
world ;  if  the  makers  of  every  article  could  have  been  seen  stand- 
ing by  their  work,  with  their  ordinary  dress  on  their  back,  with 
their  ordinary  food  at  their  side,  and  with  all  the  advantages  or 
disadvantages  of  their  relative  condition  fully  developed  and 
displayed, — their  intelligence,  their  education,  their  wages,  the 
amount  of  individual  comfort,  independence,  and  happiness  they 
enjoy, — the  whole  moral,  social,  and  political  position  which 
they  occupy, — what  contrasts  would  not  have  been  witnessed! 
If  this  very  hall,  with  all  that  it  now  contains,  could  be  wafted 
over  the  waters  by  a  wish,  on  some  magic  carpet,  like  that 
described  in  one  of  the  tales  of  the  Arabian  Nights,-^ if  it 
could  be  set  down  safely  in  that  much-talked-of  "  vacant  space  " 
in  the  American  section  of  the  Crystal  Palace, — and  if  your 
excellent  President,*  now  there,  could  be  on  the  spot  to  meet  you 

*  Jonas  Quckcring,  Esq. 
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as  yon  alight,  and  to  say  to  the  assembled  throng  of  visitors: 
**Here  are  the  American  mechanics^ here  are  the  men  who 
bnild  our  ships,  our  houses,  our  bridges,  and  our  rulroads — who 
make  our  iron  ware,  and  tin  ware,  and  brass  ware,  and  wooden 
ware,  and  who  construct  those  wonderful  machines  and  invent 
those  curious  implements  to  which  you  have  given  your  prizes^ 
and  here,  too,  are  their  wives  and  daughters; — behold  them, 
and  compare  them  with  your  own," — would  they  not  all  feel 
that  it  was  something  better  lhan  a  vainglorious  boast  for  us 
to  exclaim, — 

"  Man  is  the  nobler  plaat  our  realm  sapplies, 
And  souls  are  iipen«d  in  these  northern  skies ! 
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9,  1851. 


[la  reply  to  a  oomplimentuy  toast  proposed  hj  W.  O.  Gorham,  Esq.,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Sociot7.] 

I  NEKD  not  assure  yon,  Mr.  President,  how  <1fvq)ly  T  am  in- 
debted to  your  ri(H!iij  1.1  Si'erctary,  for  so  kind  and  complirneut- 
ary  an  introduction  to  ttie  yeomanry  of  old  Hampshire.  1  am 
not^ — at  least,  I  hope  1  am  not  —  altogether  a  stranger  to  them. 
I  have  visited  their  lovely  valley,  and  climbed  their  beautitai  hiii- 
yide<.  in  other  years.  I  have  made  the  perscmal  acquaintance  of 
many  of  them,  on  other  occasions  and  amid  other  scenes.  With 
not  a  few  of  them,  as  you  well  remember,  I  was  associated  long 
ago  in  the  Legislature  of  our  own  (.'ommonwealth.  With  more 
than  one  of  them  I  have  been  more  recently  and  more  closely 
connected  in  the  councils  of  the  nation.  Wherever  I  have  met 
them,  I  have  found  them  true  men,  trusty  counsellors,  {patriotic 
citizens,  faithful  and  cherished  friends.  I  rejoice  to  recognize  so 
many  of  them  before  me  at  this  moment,  and  to  have  such  an 
opportunity  of  renewing  the  assurances  of  our  mutual  regard 
and  respect  I  rejoice  to  sec  them  on  their  own  ground,  in  the 
ihidst  of  their  fellow^tizens,  with  their  wives  and  daughters  by 
their  side,  and  sarroanded  by  so  many  evidences,  both  of  imme- 
diate enjoyment,  and  of  permanent  prosperity  and  happiness. 

Sir,  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  be  born  and  bred  in  a  city ;  and 
I  am  not  insensible  to  the  advantages  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  varied  institutions,  in  the  compact  neighborhoods,  and  in 
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the  general  movement  and  activify  of  a  large  and  wealthy  me« 
tropolis.  I  never,  certainly,  can  find  it  in  my  heart  to  regret  my 
relations  to  Boston*  I  am  bound  to  her  by  a  thousand  ties  of 
old  association,  of  present  interest,  and  of  personal  obligation. 
But  never  yet  have  I  found  myself  on  the  hills  or  the  plains  which 
lie  along  tfie  courses  of  your  charming  river,  without  feeling  that 
your  lot^  above  that  of  almost  all  other  Massachusetts  men,  has 
been  cast  in  pleasant  places,  and  that  you  have,  indeed,  a  goodly 
heritage. 

Certainly,  Sir,  if  there  be  a  spot  on  our  not  over-fertile  New 
England  soil,  if  there  be  a  spot  beneath  our  not  always  clement 
New  England  sky,  on  which  a  man  may  find  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary security  for  the  enjoyment  of  health  and  happiness,  of  com- 
petency and  comfort,  of  contentment  and  independence,  of  vigor 
of  body  and  .vigor  of  mind,  it  must  be  somewhere  along  these 
verdant  meadows,  or  upon  these  sunny  slopes  of  the  Connecticut ; 
it  must  be  somewhere  among  these  "banks  and  braes  of  your 
Bonnie  Doon.^  And,  let  me  add,  if  there  be  a  spot  beneath  the 
sun,  where  virtue;,  and  piety,  and  integrity,  and  patriotism,  have 
already  found  some  of  tiieir  brightest  examples  and  purest 
models,  it  is  here,  amid  the  homes  of  your  Stoddards  and 
Edwardsep,  youT  Williamses,  and  Hawleys,  and  Strongs. 

But,  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  yon  are  not  here  to  listen 
to  empty  compliments  to  the  beauties  of  your  scenery,  the  ad- 
vantages of  your  condition,  or  the  character  of  your  distinguished 
men,  dead  or  living.  This  is  a  farmers'  festival ;  and  having 
gone  through  with  the  exhibitions  and  competitions  of  the  day, 
you  have  come  together  for  a  friendly  interchange  of  opinions, 
and  a  frank  comparison  of  views,  on  the  great  subject  of  agri- 
culture.  And  a  great  subject  it  certainly  is,  and  one  worthy  of 
the  most  careful  examination  and  study  of  onr  ablest  and  most 
onlighlennd  minds.  Nay,  Sir.  it  demand?;  snt:li  examination  and 
study,  and  i(  mnst  have  them,  itnloss  wc  arc  willing  that  our 
posterity  shall  reap  the  bitter  fruits  of  our  ignorance  and  neglect, 
and  shall  have  nothing  else  to  reap. 

For  myself,  1  have  little  pretension,  I  am  eonscious— -  no  man 
here  has  less  — to  give  advice,  or  pronounce  an  opinion,  upon 
any  question  pertaining  to  the  practical  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
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If  I  were  called  upon,  at  this  moment,  certainly,  to  put  my  hand 
to  the  plough,  I  am  sensible  that  I  should  stand  greatly  in  need 
of  Prouty's  No.  40,  which  has  recently  obtained  the  premium,  at 
the  World's  Fair,  and  which  the  Chairman  of  one  of  your  Ck)m- 
mittees  has  described  to  us,  this  morning,  as  being  made  "  to  go 
alone."  But  I  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  some  of  the 
views  which  have  been  presented  on  this  occasion,  and  on  other 
occasions,  by  the  experienced  and  scientific  gentleman*  who  has 
addressed  us  at  the  church  this  morning,  and  I  cannot  forbear 
giving  utterance  to  one  or  two  of  those  impressions,  in  a  few 
plain  and  unpretending  remarks. 

No  one,  I  am  sure.  Who  examined  the  Agricultural  Report, 
which  was  issued  from  the  Patent  Office  at  Washington,  last 
year,  could  fail  to  have  been  struck  with  the  suggestions  it  con- 
tained in  regard  to  the  gradual  deterioration  and  impoverishment 
of  the  American  soil.  No  one  c^n  have  forgotten  the  idea,  so 
forcibly  presented  by  the  author  of  that  Report,  —  that,  for  want 
of  more  system  and  more  science  in  the  cultivation  of  our  lands, 
we  are  rapidly  exhausting  the  soil  of  its  productive  qualities, 
and  are  in  danger  of  leaving  it  to  those  who  come  after  us,  des- 
titute of  ail  those  ingredients  and  elements  upon  which  they  must 
rely  for  bread. 

I  fear,  Sir,  that  we  have  all  been  too  long  accustomed  to  think 
of  the  soil  we  cultivate,  as  an  imperishable  and  indestructible 
thing.    And  it  is  true,  that  by  no  acts  and  by  no  omissions  of 

ours  can  \vc  anniliiiatc  tlie  solid  ground  beneath  our  feet,  or 
remove  from  its  strong  foundations  the  sure  and  iirm-set  earth 
which  we  inhabit.  It  is  true  that  the  same  hills  and  valleys, 
the  same  mountains  and  plains,  which  are  before  us  and  around 
lis  now,  will  remain  fixed  and  steadfast  long  after  we  are  buried 
in  their  dast,  and  will  be  trodden  by  generation  after  genin-ation 
of  onr  snceessors.  But  it  is  not  less  true,  that  the  productive 
elements  of  the  soil  are  as  perishable  as  tlie  plants  and  fruits  to 
which  they  give  life  and  nourishment.  It  is  not  less  true,  that 
the  fertilizing  ingredients  of  ihc  earth  stand  as  much  in  need  of 
renewal  as  the  sieiih  of  our  annual  harvests;  and  that  unless 
we  pay  back  to  the  ground,  seasonably  and  punctually,  the  full 

#  Dr.  Duuid  Lee,  of  the  VvatxA  States  Pfitent  Office. 
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amount  that  we  draw  from  it,  thero  will  be  a  feaxful  accumu- 
lation of  arrears  to  be  settled  by  oiu  juisleiiLy. 

Our  neglect  cannot,  indeed,  change  the  substantial  forms  of 
nature.  W'e  eannot  dissolve  the  Siigar-Loaf.  We  cannot  shake 
Mount  Tom  and  Mount  Holyoke  iron^  their  rocky  thrones,  and 
remove  theni  into  the  sea  or  the  river.  But  we  can  destroy  their 
verdure  and  ^irip  them  of  then'  foliage.  We  can  make  their 
glorious  beauty  a  fading  flower,  and  leave  them,  and  the  valleys 
below  them,  so  exhausted  of  their  natural  elements  of  produc- 
lii)n  and  feriility,  that  w  hen  oui*  children  go  to  them  for  bread, 
they  shall  only  find  a  stone. 

Wliy,  IMr.  President,  it  lias. been  estimated  by  your  able  ora- 
tor, that  it  would  require,  in  round  numbers,  not  less  than 
a  thousand  millions  of  doUars,  judicionsly  expended,  to  re- 
store to  that  richness  of  mould  and  strength  of  fertility  which 
they  originally  possessed,  the  one  hundred  millions  of  acres  of 
land  in  this  country,  which  have  ahready  been  partially  exhausted! 
And  how  cau  we  ever  speak  of  our  farms  as  being  free  from 
mortgage,  or  our  country  from  a  national  debt,  while  such  a 
state  of  things  exists,  and  is  going  on! 

Sir,  if  there  be  truth,  or  any  approximation  to  truth,  in  this 
calculation,  how  vastly  important  has  it  not  become,  that  our 
agriculture  should  henceforth  be  conducted  on  more  scientific 
and  systematic  principles!  How  vastly  important  has  it  not 
become,  as  an  act  of  sheer  justice  to  our  children  and  our  child- 
ren's children,  and  lest  they  should  rise  up  in  judgment  against 
us,  as  having  robbed  them  of  their  rightful  inheritance,  that  the 
practical  farmers  of  our  land  shoold  be  instructed,  should  instruct 
themselves,  should  in  some  way  or  other  become  informed,  as  to 
the  true  nature  of  the  soil  they  cultivate,  and  should  learn  by  what 
processes  and  appliances,  by  what  manures  and  fertilizers,  it  may 
be  kept  in  a  condition — not  merely  for  furnishing  food  for  them- 
selves—but  for  supporting  that  long  succession  of  generations 
which,  we  hope  and  believe,  are  destined,  by  God's  blessing,  to 
maintain  for  a  thousand  years  to  come,  a  populous,- and  prosper- 
ous, and  glorious  Commonwealth,  on  the  veiy  spot  on  which  it 
was  first  founded  by  our  fathers. 
"  Plant  for  posterity,"  was  the  saying  of  the  old  Roman  phi- 
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loaopher  and  patriot,  when  .he  was  setting  out  trees  at  eighty 
years  of  age.  And  there  is  something  delightful  in  the  idea  of 
our  children  sporting  in  their  childhood,  and  reposing  in  their 
old  age,  beneath  the  spreading  branches  which  our  hands  have 
reared  for  them.  But  manure  for  posterity"  may  well  be  the 
more  homely,  but  far  more  important  maxim  of  the  provident 
and  patriotic  farmers  of  the  present  day.  In  feeding  your  child" 
ren,  take  care  that  you  are  not  starving  your  grandchildren. 
Let  every  landlord,  every  proprietor  of  acres,  remember  and 
realize,  that  though  the  fee*simple  of  his  farm  is  in  himself,  and 
though  no  court  of  law  or  court  of  equity  can  sustain  an  action 
against  him  for  strip  or  waste,  he  yet  holds  the  soil  in  strict 
moral  t -nst,  and  is  accountable  in  the  eyes  of  men,  and  at  the 
bar  of  God,  for  the  degree  of  fertility  or  barreimess  which  he 
may  bequeath  to  his  descendants. 

And  most  especially,  Mr.  President,  is  snch  a  sense  of  obliga- 
licHi  and  responsibility  needed  in  our  own  Commomvealth.  In 
other  and  newer  and  larger  State?,  there  may  be  less  immediate 
call  for  i^uch  precautions.  They  havt;  a  richer  orijTinal  soil  to 
draw  upon,  and  much  of  it  is  still  a  virgin  soil.  Tiiey  have  a 
greater  extent  of  territory  to  expatiaie  in  and  experiment  upon. 
They  may  go  on  cropping  from  acre  to  acre,  like  bees  from 
ilower  to  flower.  If  they  exhanst  tlieir  farms  to-day,  to-morrow 
they  may  repair  "to  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new."  One  may 
almost  apply  to  them  tlie  language  of  one  of  those  cliarming 
melodies  oi  Moore's,  so  familiar,  I  doubt  not,  to  many  of  my  fair 
hearers  » 

"  They  may  roam  thi-o'  this  worlcT,  like  a  cbild  al  a  feast; 
Wbo  bnt  eips  of  a  sweet,  und  Uiea  flies  to  the  rest ; 
And  when  pleasure  begins  to  gtow  doll  in  the  East, 
They  may  order  their  wings  and  be  o£P  to  the  West." 

But  we  have  no  such  ample  teri'itory  or  luxuriaut  boil.  We 
are  one  of  the  oldest,  and  one  of  the  smallest  States  in  the  Union. 
Our  lands  are  limited  in  extent,  and  more  limited  in  fertility. 
Poor  at  the  outset,  they  have  been  long  under  the  plough.  And 
tmless  intelligence  and  science  shall  do  something,  and  some- 
llnijg  seasonable  and  etrective,  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of 
nature^  and  anest  the  progress  oi  cxliaustion,  w  e  shall  leave  little- 
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but  desolation  and  destitution  to  oar  descendants,  so  far,  at 
least,  as  our  own  agriculture  is  concerned. 

Our  commerce  may  continne  to  extend  itself,  and  to  spread  its 
wings  over  every  sea ;  our  manufactures  and  mechanic  arts  may 
flourish  and  thrive ;  our  population  may  have  bread  enough  and 
to  spare  —  purchased  in  exchange  for  the  profits  of  other  pur- 
suits. But  if  we  mean  to  retain  within  our  borders  a  prosper- 
ous and  numerous  agricultural  class,  an  intelligent,  independ- 
ent, and  virtuous  rural  population  — 

**  A  bold  yeomanry,  thetr  eoimtry's  pride, 
Which  onoe  destroyed,  can  neirer  be  suppHed," 

(and  Heaven  forbid  tliat  we  shonkl  ever  be  without  one  I)  we 
must  take  good  eare  to  hand  down  our  soil  as  well  as  our  insti- 
iutions  — to  transmit  our  lands  as  well  as  our  UbcrtiGs unim- 
paired to  posterity. 

It  is  in  view  of  considerations  h'ke  these.  jMr.  President,  that  I 
rejoiee  to  observe  tliat  the  attention  of  our  Legislature,  and  of 
our  people,  has  recently  bee)i  awalcened  to  the  subject  of  'agri- 
cultnral  cdueation.  We  have  already  a  noble  system  of  pubiic 
seliools,  of  which  the  farmers  enjoy  their  full  sliare  of  the  advan- 
tages, and  which  is  amply  adequate  to  the  primary  preparation 
of  our  cliildren  for  all  the  various  professions  and  ])ursuits  of 
life.  Forever  blessed  be  the  memory  of  our  Fathers  for  this  in- 
estimable legacy  I 

Otlicr  nations  mav  boast  'of  their  maijniheent  gems  and 
monster  diamonds.  Our  Kohinoor  is  our  Common  School  Svs- 
tern.  This  is  our  "  Mountain  of  Light,". —  not  snatched,  indeed, 
as  a  prize  from  a  barbarous  foe,  nor  destined  to  deck  a  royal 
brow,  or  to  irradiate  a  Crystal  I'alace ;  but  wdiose  pure  and  pene- 
trating ray  illumines  every  brow,  and  enlightens  every  mind,  and 
cheers  every  heart  and  every  hearthstone  in  the  land,  and  which 
supplies,  from  its  exhaustless  mines,  ornaments  of  grace  unto 
the  head,  and  chains  upon  the  neck,'^  of  every  son  and  daughter 
of  Massachusetts ! 

But  while  we  cherish  our  common  schools,  as  now  established, 
as  our  proudest  and  richest  heritage,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
our  young  farmers  may  be,  and  should  be,  provided,  in  some 
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other  and  supplementary  way,  with  the  opportunity  of  acquiring 
knowledge  and  science  more  immediately  pertaining  to  their 
particular  sphere  of  labor ;  though  whether  this  is  to  be  done  by 
independent  agricultural  schools  and  colleges,  like  those  existing 
in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  recently  described  to  us  by  your 
own  accomplished  Hitchcock,  or  by  ingrafting  a  system  of  agri- 
cultural education  upon  the  schools  and  colleges  which  we 
already  have,  it  is  for  those  wiser  than  myself  to  decide. 

Mr.  President,  I  may  not  pursue  this  topic  further.  I  may  not 
trespass  longer  on  the  attention  of  this  most  intelligent  and 
agreeable  company.  I  said,  in  rising  to  address  yon,  that  I  was 
glad  to  meet  here  to-day,  so  many  of  my  old  friends  of  the  River 
Counties.  I  cannot  forget,  In  concluding,  that  there  are  some  of 
theni  whom  I  do  not  meet,  and  whom  I  shall  meet  no  more  on 
earth.  There  are  two  of  them  especially,  whose  familiar  forms 
have  presented  themselves  to  my  mind's  eye  more  than  once  on 
this  occasion,  and  whose  memories,  in  all  our  hearts>  are  as  green 
as  the  sod  which  covers  them. 

The  one,  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  the  purple  light  of  youth 
still  lingering  npon  his  cheek.  the  expectnncy  and  rose  of  the 
fair  State,''  who  left  no  superior  at;  ilie  bar  of  his  own  Coanty, 
and  who  would  have  fonnd  few  equals  in  the  halls  of  Congre.ss, 
to  which  ho  had  been  summoned.  The  other,  on  the  vcriro  of 
old  age,  but  whose  eye  was  not  yet  dimmed,  nor  his  natural 
strength  abated,  whose  cordial  grasp  and  siumy  siiiile  will  lU'ver 
be  forgotten  by  those  who  have  shared  them,  and  whose  hoary 
locks,  so  long  the  ornament  of  the  Senate  Chamber,  only  lent 
a  deeper  impressiveness  to  the  words  of  <ober  wisdom  and  of 
ardent  |)atriotism,  to  which  he  so  often  and  so  eloquently  gave 
utterance. 

Allow  me,  in  taking  my  scat,  to  propose  to  you,  — 

The  memory  of  James  G.  Alvobd,  and  of  Isaac  C.  Bat£s. 
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A  SPEECH  DEMVEMD  AT  THB  CELEBBATIOlf  OF  THB  COMli.STIOir  OP  A 

MOXT  ^rrXT, — KRECTED  BY  OHDEU  of  THE  T  EGTSLATURE  OF  MASSACIIU- 
£ETTS,  TO  ISAAC  BAVIS,  AB2f£R  UOS^dES,  A2iJ>  iAUEH  HAYWA£J>}  AT 
ACTOK,  OCTOBER  99, 1851. 


[In  reply  to  a  compUmentaiy  call  firom  the  President  of  the  day,  Bev.  James  T. 
Woodbuiy.] 

X  COULD  have  wished,  Mi.  President,  that  this  call  might  have 
been  postponed  to  a  later  period  of  the  festival,  or  that,  at  least, 
I  might  have  been  spared  from  attempting  to  speak,  until  the 
datter  of  plates  'within,  and  the  noise  of  drams  without,  had  in 
some  measure  subsided.  But  I  suppose  that  one  who  has  just 
looked  on  the  bones  of  !kaac  Davis,  must  not  permit  himself  to 
shrink  from  any  service  which  may  be  assigned  him.  And 
indeed,  Sir,  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  your  Committee  of  Arrange' 
ments  for  the  privilege  of  being  present  at  all  on  this  occasion, 
and  for  the  opportunity  they  have  afforded  me  of  witnessing 
the  impressive  ceremonies  of  this  morning,  and  of  listening  to 
the  instructive  and  eloquent  address  of  His  Exoelleney  the 
Grovernor. 

Sir,  we  have  bad  many  celebrations  and  jubilees  of  late  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  and  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  be  present 
at  not  a  few  of  them.  But,  though  comparisons  are  sometimes 
odious,  I  can  safely  and  sincerely  say  that  there  has  been  none, 
none  among  them  all,  which  has  seemed  to  me  so  peculiarly 
congenial  to  the  spirit  of  our  republican  institutions,  so  emi* 
nently  characteristic  of  the  American  people  and  of  American 
principles,  as  that  in  which  we  are  now  engaged. 
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We  are  here,  Mr,  President,  fcnr what?  Not  to  inangnrate  the 
opening  of  some  magnificent  highway  of  internal  communica* 
tion*  Not  to  display  the  rich  trophies  of  agricultural  or  horti- 
cultural industry  and  skilL  Not  to  celebrate  the  almost  miracu- 
lous triumphs  of  modern  mechanic  art  and  invention.  Not  to 
offer  the  homage  of  our  hearts,  or  the  hospitalities  of  our  homes, 
to  some  popula):  Chief  Magistrate  of  our  own  Republic,  or  of  a 
neighboring  Colony.  No,  Sir;  no.  All  these  things  have  been 
attended  to  elsewhere.  In  the  crowded  cities,  in  the  larger 
towns,  lliey  have  been  done,  and  well  ^  ^ .  And  it  was  fit  they 
should  be  done ;  and  many  of  them  have  been  attended  with  a 
more  costly  ceremonial,  with  a  more  gorgeous  pageant,  with 
more  of  outside  pomp  and  circumstance,  than  have  been  witnessed 
on  this  occasion. 

But  these  are  not  the  objects  which  have  broken  the  ordinary 
stillness  of  this  quiet,  rural  neighborhood.  These  are  not  the 
objects  which  have  summoned  to  this  retired  spot  such  masses 
of  the  people  of  Middlesex,  and  of  Massachusetts  generally,  in 
all  their  varioiis  CRpncities  of  ningistrnte,  and  citizen,  and  citizen- 
soldier,  and  which  have  engaged  and  engrossed  all  our  minds 
and  all  our  hearts  to-day.  Not  for  the  present,  not  for  the  living, 
not  for  those  who  are,  or  ever  have  been,  high  in  place,  exalfcd 
in  rank,  powerful  in  inllueiiee,  have  these  memorials  been  pre- 
pared, and  these  libations  jiourcd  out.  We  have  assembled,  on 
the  contrary,  to  pay  a  grateful,  though  u  tardy  tribute,  to  the 
memory  of  three  humble  citizens  of  one  of  the  smallest  towns 
in  the  State,  iwo  of  ihem  privates  in  a  militia  company,  and  the 
third  with  no  higliev  title  than  that  of  a  captain,  whose  simple 
story  is  that  they  laid  down  their  lives,  seventy-six  years  ago,  in 
defence  of  American  Liberty. 

I  need  not  say.  Sir,  that  such  an  example  of  rendering  honor 
to  the  jnemory  of  the  humblest  otiicers  and  the  common  soldiers 
of  our  Pv.evoluiionary  Militia,  is  in  beautiful  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  republican  ecjuality  which  pervades  our  institutions,  and 
is  better  calculated  dian  all  the  bounties  and  bonuses  and  land 
scrip,  which  can  be  vt)trd  hy  the  most  liberal  or  the  mcst  prodi- 
gal Congress,  to  raise  iij)  deienders  for  those  institutions, — where 
alone  they  iiiusl  be  looked  ibr  in  time  of  need,  —  among  the 
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rank  and  file  of  the  people.  Ifc  gives  an  assurance  which  will 
not  be  forgotteUj  that,  however  it  may  be  in  the  country  church- 
yards of  the  old  world,  the  "village  Hampdens''  and  village 
Heroes  of  our  own  land  will  never  want  a  stone  to  mark  their 
grave,  or  an  inscription  to  tell  the  tale  of  their  prowess  and  their 
patriotism. 

But  it  woald  be  quite  unjust,  Mr.  President,  to  limit  the  inten- 
tion of  this  occasion  to  the  precise  object  which  has  given  rise 
to  it.  It  has  a  larger  and  more  comprehensive  scope.  We  are 
here  to  comme«iora.te,  and  to  commend  afresh  to  the  admiration 
and  imitation  of  our  children,  the  patriotism  and  valor  and  self- 
devotion  of  the  whole  people  of  JViassachusetts  in  1775  —  of  all 
her  citizens  and  of  all  her  soldiers  —  militia-men,  minute-men, 
and  volunteers  —  as  exemplified  and  illustrated  on  the  19th  of 
April,  in  the  persons  of  three  of  their  number,  to  whom  so  early 
and  so  gloriour^  a  crown  of  martyrdom  was  assigned. 

Let  me  not  seem  to  c]is]:)araL;e  the  individual  heroism  of  Isaac 
Davis,  Abner  IIo.sin(n-,  and  James  llayward.  Tlieir  names  are 
upon  yonder  granite  ;  they  arc  upon  the  scroll  of  iiistory ;  they 
are  uppermost  to-day  upon  the  taldets  of  nil  our  hearts.  Few 
instances  could  be  selecied  iVom  tlic  whole  range  of  our  Revolu- 
tionary records,  of  greater  bravery  and  daring  than  those  of  these 
three  noble  men  of  Aeton.  Eut  let  us  not  forget  the  full  force 
and  import  of  that  memorable  exclamation  of  the  gallant  Davis 
himself,  —  I  have  n't  a  man  that's  afraid  io  go.*'  Sir.  that  was 
a  generous  and  a  just  exclamation.  It  was  true,  not  only  of  his 
own  Acton  Company,  which  .led  the  way  so  gallantly  down  to 
the  old  North  Bridge,  but  it  was  true  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
common  soldiers  and  of  the  common  people  of  the  State,  whe- 
ther in  town  or  (;oui)try,  in  cities  or  in  viiiages.  Kverywherc,  in 
every  connly  and  district  alike,  throughout  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  the  State,  there  was  found  the  same  resolute  deter- 
mination to  resist  the  tyranny  of  the  luoiher  couatry,  even  unto 
death. 

There  were  diifereut  manifestations  of  this  spirit  in  different 
localities,  and  different  individuals  enjoyed  different  opportuni- 
ties of  displaying  it  In  Boston,  it  exhibited  itself  in  words  and 
deeds  of  defiance  towards  Commissioners  of  Stamps  and  Com- 
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.missioners  of  Customs,  towards  royal  Governors  and  a  hireliDg 
garrison.  There  was  FaneuU  Hall.  There  was  the  Old  South. 
There  was  the  Green  Dragon.  There  was  the  Liberty  Tree. 
There  was  the  Tea  Party.  There  were  Otis,  and  Qnincy,  and 
Hancock,  and  Adams.  There  American  liberty  was  born  and 
cradled. 

In  Salem,  it  difjplaycd  itself  in  the  bravo,  though  bloodle??:  resist- 
ance, offered  to  Colonel  Leslie  and  the  Urilish  troops,  by  Colonel 
Piclvcring  and  the  niinnte-men  of  tliat  region,  on  that  memora- 
ble Sabbath  afternoon,  h'ebruary  'it),  1775; — a  resistance  which 
almost  made  the  North  Bridize  of  Essex  as  fainons  in  onr  annals, 
as  the  North  Bridg*^  of  Middlesex.  There,  as  was  said  by  the 
British  journals  at  the  time,  the  Americans  ^rst  hoisted  the 
.standard  of  Liberty." 

In  Lexington  and  Concord,  it  inanifested  itself  on  the  19th 
day  of  A[)i  il,  in  a  sterner  form  and  in  less  doubtful  colors.  There 
the  brst  blood  was  shed. 

At  Bunkei:  Hill,  on  the  ITtli  of  June,  it  assumed  a  still  sterner 
and  fiercer  front.  There  was  the  lirst  challenge,  the  fir=t  deliance, 
the  first  intrenchraent,  the  fust  general  engagement  with  the 
British  forces.  There  Prescott  and  Putnani  fought,  and  Warren 
fell. 

And,  lastly,  at  Dorchester  Heights,  on  the  17th  of  March,  177(), 
it  presented  itself  in  tiie  more  welcome  shape  of  a  vigorous  and 
masterly  movement,  which  settled  the  question  of  Liberty  once 
and  for  all,  so  far  as  Massachusetts  soil  was  concerned,  and  made 
it  free  soil  forever!  There  was  the  first  success  of  Washington 
and  the  American  cause,  under  the  Union  Flag. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  in  all  these  different  localities  of  the  Old 
Bay  State,  something  was  done  first;  the  first  word,  the  first 
blow,  the  first  blood,  the  first  redoubt,  the  first  triumph.  Each 
vied  with  the  other  in  acts  of  heroism.  Deep  called  unto  deep, 
valley  responded  to  valley,  plain  to  plain,  hill-top  to  hill-top. 
There  were  diversities  of  operations,  but  the  same  spirit;  the 
same  calm,  deliberate,  fearless,  unchangeable,  and  unconqiierable 
spirit^  of  which  the  Acton  Martyrs  furnished  so  noble  a  type. 
In  1805, 1  think,  Nelson's  last  signal  at  Trafalgar  was,  England 
expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty.*'   But  thirty  years  before  that, 
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in  New  England,  eveiy  man  did  his  duty.  On  that  day,  Massa- 
chusetts, certainly,  might  have  said  of  her  citizen  soldiers,  what 
your  own  Davis  said  of  his  company, —  I  have  n*t  a  man  that 's 
afraid  to  go.*'  No,  nor  a  woman,  nor  a  child ;  for  the  spirit  of 
Liberty  pervaded  all  ages  and  sexes,  and  the  patriot  mothers  of 
Massachusetts,  were  alternately  occupied  in  furnishing  food  and 
clothing  for  their  husbands  in  the  field,  and  in  educating  their 
children  at  home  to  a  hatred  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  and  to 
an  admiration  of  those  who  fought  and  bled  in  resisting  it. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  idea,  Mi»  President,  by  relating  to  you 
one  of  the  most  interesting  personal  incidents  which  I  can  look 
back  upon,  in  the  course  of  a  ten  years'  service  in  Congress.  It 
was  an  interview  which  I  had  with  our  late  venerated  fellow- 
citizen,  John  Quincy  Adams,  about  Hve  or  six  years  ago.  It 
was  on  the  floor  of  tlic  Ca|)itol,  not  far  from  the  spot  where  he 
soon  afterwards  feiL  The  House  had  adjourned  one  day,  some- 
what suddenly  an  I  an  early  hour,  and  it  happened  that  after 
all  the  other  members  had  left  the  ball,  Mr.  Adams  and  myself 
were  left  alone  in  our  seats  engaged  in  our  private  correspond- 
ence. Presently  the  messengers  came  in,  rather  unceremoniously, 
to  clean  up  the  hall,  and  began  to  wield  that  inexorable  imple- 
ment, which  is  so  often  the  plague  of  men,  both  nndor  public 
and  private  roofs.  Disturbed  by  the  noise  and  dust,  I  observed 
Mr.  Adams  approaching  me  with  an  unfolded  letter  in  his  hands. 
''Do  you  know  John  Joseph  Gnrnc}  ?  "  said  he.  "  I  know  him 
well,  Sir,  by  reputation  ;  but  I  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
iner  liim  personally  when  he  was  in  America."  Well,  he  has 
been  writing  me  a  letter,  and  1  ha\'e  been  writing  him  an  answer. 
He  has  been  calling  me  to  account  for  rnv  course  on  llie  Oregon 
question  ;  and  taking  me  to  task  for  what  he  calls  my  beUigcreut 
spirit  and  warlike  tone,  towards  England.  And  I  should  like  to 
read  von  what  T  have  written  in  reply." 

And  then  " the  old  man  eloquent"  procet>ded  to  read  to  me, 
so  far  as  it  was  finished,  one  oi  the  most  interesting  letters  I  ever 
read  or  h('ard  in  my  life,  Tt  was  a  letter  of  autobiography,  in 
which  he  described  his  parentage  and  early  life,  and  in  which  he 
particularly  alluded  to  the  sources  from  which  he  derived  his 
jealousy  oi  Great  Britain,  and  his  readiness  to  resist  her,  even 
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unto  blood,  whenever  he  thought  that  she  was  encroaching  on 
American  rights.   He  said  that  he  was  old  enough  in  1775,  to 

understand  what  his  father  was  about  in  those  days,  and  he 
described  the  lessons  which  his  mother  taught  hina,  during  his 
father's  absence  in  attending  the  Compress  of  Independence. 
Every  day,  ho  said,  after  saying  his  prayers  to  God,  he  was 
required  to  repeat  those  exfpii'Hite  stanzas  of  Collins,  which  he 
had  carefully  transcribed  in  his  letter,  and  which  he  recited  to 
roe  with  an  e\prcssion  and  an  energy  which  I  shall  never  forget,— 
the  tears  coursing  down  his  cheeks,  and  his  voice,  every  now 
and  then,  choked  with  emotion:  — 

"  How  sleep  iho  brave,  yvbo  sink  to  net, 

By  nil  their  country's  wislies  bldSt  I 
Whrn  SnrinLT,  -Hnth  dewy  fiTicrr'  oo]^, 
BeUiriis  to  deck  tkeir  haUow  d  mould. 
She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod, 
Than  Fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod. 

By  ITaky  hands  thek  knell  ruQg, 
By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sung ; 

Then  Honor  eomcs,  a  pilgrim  gray, 
To  blcsjs  till'  t,i:iT  t?int  Ti-rnp?  their  day, 
And  Fi-cedom  sliail  awhile  repair, 
To  dwell  a  keeping  hermit  there." 

And  there  was  another  ode  by  the  same  author,  which,  he  said, 
he  was  also  obliged  to  repeat,  as  a  part  of  this  same  morning 
exercise,— the  ode,  I  believe,  on  the  death  of  Colonel  Charles 
Boss,  in  the  action  at  Fontenoy,  one  verse  of  which,  with  a 
slight  variation,  would  not  be  inapplicable  to  your  own  Davis : 

"Byrnpid  Sehdd's  desr«^nflinfi^  wave 
His  country's  vows  shiiii  bless  the  grave, 

Where'er  the  youth  is  laid : 
That  sacred  spot  the  Tillage  hind 
With  evpry  Rwootcst  turf  shnH  bind, 
And  Peace  protect  the  shade.'* 

Such,  Sir,  was  the  education  of  at  least  one  of  our  Massacha- 
setts  children  at  that  day.  And  though  I  do  not  suppose  that 
all  the  mothers  of  1776  were  like  Mrs.  Adams,  yet  the  great 
majority  of  them,  we  all  know,  had  as  much  piety  and  patriot- 
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ism,  if  not  as  much  poetry, in  their  composition,  and  their  child- 
ren w  cie  brought  np  at  once  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of 
the  T^iord  and  of  Libcrly. 

Tiuleed,  Sir,  I  have  at  my  side,  at  this  iiistaiil.  a  living  illnstra- 
tiou  of  the  fact  Here  is  my  venerable  friend.  Dr.  Walton,  of 
Pepperell,  who  h;is  come  over  here  to  celebrate  his  eighty-lirst 
birthday,  and  who  has  just  told  me,  that  on  the  moriiiiig  of  the 
19th  of  April,  1775,  he  was  employed  at  his  fathers  house  in 
Cambridge  —  being  then  about  five  years  old  —  hi  pouring  pow- 
der into  cartridges  for  the  American  soldiers  * 

And  as  it  was  in  Massachusetts,  Sir,  so  was  it  throughout  all 
the  other  colonies.  When  Joseph  Hawley's  declaration— "We 
must  fight "  —  (for  it  was  from  old  Hampshire  that  this  excla- 
mation first  came)  — was  communicated  to  Patrick  Henry  of  Vir- 
ginia, he  instantly  replied,  as  you  all  remember,  with  a  solenm 
appeal  to  Heaven,  "  I  am  of  that  man's  mind.''  And  when  the 
admirable  Laurens,  of  South  Carolina,  just  after  his  own  release 
from  a  cruel  confinement  in  the  Tower  of  London,  heard  that 
his  gallant  and  glorious  son,  after  receiving  the  capitulation  of 
Cornwallis  at  Yorktown,  had  fallen  in  a  skirmish  with  the  ene- 
my, his  more  than  Spartan  language  was,  I  thank  God  I  had 
a  sou  who  dared  to  die  for  his  country." 

So  truly  did  Joseph  Warren  write  to  Josiah  Quincy  in  1774, — 
"  I  am  convinced  that  the  true  spirit  of  Liberty  was  never  so 
universally  diffused  through  all  ranks  and  orders  of  people  in 
any  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  as  it  is  now  through  all 
North  America." 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  the  spirit  which  we  this  day  commemo- 
rate ;  a  spirit,  not  local,  not  sectional,  but  which,  by  the  help  of 
God,  made  the  thirteen  Colonies  independent  of  Great  Britain, 
and  gave  political  being  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

And  now.  Sir,  let  us  not  merely  commemorate  this  spirit,  as 
exhibited  by  our  fathers.  Let  us  cherish  it  in  our  hearts,  and 
display  it  in  our  own  lives,  or,  if  need  be,  in  our  own  deaths. 
Let  the  monuments  which  wc  have  erected  here  or  elsewhere,  be 
not  only  tributes  to  the  dead,  but  pledges,  sacred  pledges,  on  the 
part  of  the  living.   Our  fathers  have  left  monuments  for  them- 

*  Hero  Dr.  Walton  rose  and  rccdved  the  greetings  of  the  whole  companj. 
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selves,  far  more  commensurate  to  their  deeds  and  to  their  deserts, 
than  any  which  we  canhuiid, — in  the  institutions  which  they 
have  founded  in  the  States,  and  in  the  Nation  at  large.  Our 
common  schools,  our  churches,  our  constitutions,  State  and  Na- 
tional, out  beloved  Union, — these  are  their  monuments. 

Let  it  be  oiirs  to  keep  them  always  in  repair,  always  standing 
erect  and  unshaken,  a  tower  and  a  castle  for  ourselves  and  our 
children,  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed,  whether  flying  from  an 
Austrian  or  an  Australian  prison,  and  a  beacon  for  the  Mends 
of  Liberty  throughout  the  earth.  May  History  never  record  — 
and  here  I  borrow  the  words  of  Fisher  Ames,  and  I  offer  them 
as  the  sentiment  with  which  to  conclude  my  remarks, — 

May  History  never  record  of  the  Institutions  of  our  Country, 
that  they  were  formed  with  too  much  wisdom  to  be  valued, 
and  required  too  much  virtue  to  be  maintained.'* 
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The  personal  alltuion  on  &aa  page  was  understood  at  the  time  to  liave  i^erenco  to 
Mr.  Cha&les  SuMKBn,  vrho  had  just  addressed  the  Convention  in  one  of  those  uiflam- 
matoi  v  a]>pc:ils  on  tlio  sultjoct  of  Slavery,  by  vhich  he  prepared  the  way  for  his  final 
secession  firam  the  Whig  party. 

This  gentleman,  having  foiled,  on  tliLs  iiiid  oUier  occusious,  to  provoke  mc  into  public 
controversy  with  himself,  has  thought  fit  to  devote  some  t>vcn^  or  thurty  pages  of  tlie 
second  volume  of  liis  recently  published  Omtions  and  Speeches,  to  a  consideration  of 
some  passages  of  my  jniblic  life.  Fiftocn  of  thcftC  pag'cs  aro  taken  up  by  a  verbose 
iUid  vituperative  Iclier,  dated  October  26, 1S4C,  and.  addiciiied  to  mc  personally,  but  of 
which  no  copy  was  ever  sent  to  me,  and  which  I  only  heard  of  by  accident,  sometime 
after  its  original  pnblicatioD,  in  a  Free  Soil  or  Abolition  newspaper. 

Tt  has  been  sii^'j^^'sted  tn  mo,  tbrit  some  reply  to  tins  effusion  might  possibly  be  ex- 
pected ill  tliis  volume,  iint  L  really  must,  be  excused  from  entering  into  controversy 
with  Mr.  Sumner.  Sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  public  service  must  be  left  to  be  their 
own  interpreter,  and  to  fmnish  their  own  answer  to  any  amount  of  reckless  perver- 
sion or  flippant  personality.  And.  indeed,  T  may  well  be  content  to  take  my  share  of 
the  abuiie  of  a  volume,  whidi  consignii  Prciiident  Fillmore  to  iounortal  infamy,''  and 
which  includes  so  many  of  tiie  most  distinguished  men  of  both  parties  within  the  range 
of  its  sweeping  fulminations.  The  very  most  that  I  can  persuade  myself  to  do.  is  to 
appwd  to  tliis  conclndin,?:  XdtP.  vt'^  nn  aet  of  simple  justice  to  myself,  my  orivrinal 
reply  to  another  letter  wluck  3ir.  buraucr  autaully  sent  to  mo  in  August,  184C,  when 
our  correspondence  terminated. 

lAeantime,  however,  if  anybody,  at  home  or  abroad,  should  desire  to  examine  into  the 
dmraetcr  or  motives  of  bis  perseverinc^  iittaeks  upon  me,  they  will  find  ample  niatcrials, 
both  in  the  forgoing  speeches  of  miuc,  and  in  the  record  of  ius  own  subsequent  poll' 
tical  course,  as  it  has  been  in  process  of  curious  development  during  tlic  past  yeiu*  or 
two. 

Of  this  course,  it  is  enough  to  say  tAvo  things.  One.  that,  having  pi'ofesscd,  usque 
admamamy  that  lie  .was  no  i)olilician  and  sought  no  7  bare,  he  has  gra.sped  at  office  at 
the  first  instant  at  which  it  was  within  hi^  rcacli,  and  under  circunistauccs  from,  which 
some,  even,  of  his  best  political  and  personal  friends  recoiled.  The  other,  that,  having, 
for  six  or  seven  years  past,  arraigned  and  reproached  almost  all  who  have  preceded 
him  in  Tono-rcss  from  this  qttartcr,  for  their  alleged  inartion  on  the  snibjcrt  of  Slavery, 
aud  ha\  ing  j  u&t  before  hk  own  election,  laid  down  a  formal  platlbrm,  —  pledging  him- 
self to  demand  "  tiie  instant  repeal  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill,'*  the  Abolition  of  Slavery 
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ill  the  District  v/t  Columbia  and  of  Uie  domestic  Slave  Trade,  and  Ihc  overthrow  of 
the  Slave  Power,  "so  diatthe  Federal  (joyemmcnt  may  be  put  openly,  netively,  find 
perpetaaUy  on  the  side  of  Erecdom"  —  he  Itm^  since  his  election^  ignored  the  entire 
subject,  iuul  has  sat  in  hh  pln<  i^t  f'lf  Scnnte,  for  five  moTitlis  and  ft  half,  'Without  vcn- 
tnring  to  oxien  his  iip&  ou  any  t^aesdon  in  amy  wity  c^micctcd  with  it;— ^ and  this,  too^ 
although  the  whole  subject  of  the  Compromises  lias  been  repeatedly  under  consideration 
by  the  Senate.  How  long  this  mysterious  and  prudent  silence  is  to  be  observed,  rc- 
niJiins  to  be  sceii.  It  mnr,  ]inrhnps,  have  t  een  1i!-okcu,  even  before  this  volume  shall 
(>  made  its  appcaivancc.  And  I  doubt  not,  that,  at  sojne  t'mc  or  other,  it  will  bo 
made  the  subject,  of  a  most  plausible  cs.pUuiation.  It  is  iutiiaaied,  alreiuly,  lu  soma 
quarters,  that  he  is  only  waiting  to  gain  influence  at  Washington,  in  order  to  turn  it  more 
cfibctirely  against  Southern  Institutions.  Fenonally,  I  cannot  regret  that  he  has  laid 
ftP'de.  M'hether  for  a  sh«n-tct  or  a  longer  time,  the  chararter  of  an  A  tritntor.  TTe  would 
do  well  to  abandon  it  altogethei*.  It  is  qoiic  too  iatti  for  iiim,  liowever,  to  explain  away 
dlis  signal  "  disloyalty  to  Freedom,"  as  he  has  been  accustomed  to  call  it^ —and,  what- 
evor  the  explanation  may  be,  the  fact  will  remain  on  the  record,  in  most  ridiculous,  or, 
as  some  ivill  tliitik,  in  mn^t  T:iTnfnt;'.Mc>  eontrast,  both  vdth  hi?  ferodous  AttJu'Vw  upon 
Others,  and  with  his  fervent  professions  for  liimseUl  J!ion  hoc  poilicitus. 

But  I  hasten  to  dismiss  a  subject,  which  nothing  but  the  recent  republication  of  his 
luprovoked  and  offiBusive  invectives,  in  the  delibeirate  and  permanent  form  of  a  stere> 
o^ed  volume,  could  have  kdnoed  me  to  notice  in  any  way  whatev^. 

The  sultjoificd  letter.  v:h'\ch  lias  never  before  Tiecn  publislied,  is  given  here  precisely 
Qs  it  was  originally  written,  the  sentence  inclosed  in  brackets,  being  that  referred  to  in 
the  Postscript. 

liosxoN,  17  111  August,  184G. 

Sib,— 

Tour  commnuication  of  tlio  l  DA  instant^  directed  to  Wasfaington,  reached  me  here,  at 

a  latO  hour,  oa  tbo  day  hf^fon'  ycM^tcrdny. 

Some  stcttttge  haUuciuatlou  has  come  over  either  you  or  myself.  It  19  ceitmn  that 
we  do  not  agree  as  to  what  belongs  to  the  intercourse  of  firiends,  or  even  of  gentlemen. 

I  have  read  afresh  the  newspaper  anicles  of  which  you  have  infoi-mcd  me  diat  you 
arc  the  mithor,  and  I  am  only  cnnf  rmed  in  the  <  iiMiiidu  which  I  formed  of  them  when 
they  Urst  met  my  eye.  They  seem  to  me  to  aboimd  in  the  grossest  x>erversious,  and  in 
tiie  coarsest  personallMes.  They  are  not  content  with  am^gning  my  acts,  but  are  full  of 
insinuations  as  to  my  motives,  and  imputations  on  my  integrity.  They^arrogate  for 
their  author  an  exclusive  privilege  of  prononnrinL,^  npnn  matters  Tmth  of  tratli  and  of  con- 
sckr fp,  nnd  deny  to  mc  all  right  of  jndgmeiit  as  to  either.  Tlioy  proceed  upon  the  offen- 
sive a&sumption,  that  under  some  iofluencc  of  ambition  or  moral  cowardice,  I  have  know- 
ingly and  delibenitelr  committed  an  unworthy  and  wicked  act.  They  remonstrate 
with  me,  as  with  a  confessed  or  convicted  criminal.  And  they  invoke  upon  mc  the 
ix-pmnch  and  scorn  of  the  community,  now  and  hereafter.  [It  wonfd  bo  difficult  to  say, 
which  wos  the  predominating  clcmtait  in  these  compositioiis,  iiitoleranco  or  iusokuce.] 

I  am  wQling  to  believe  that  you  have  not  wd^ed  the  force  of  your  own  phrases. 
Your  "pariadasa  JbcSiUu  "  has  betrayed  you.  Tour  habitual  indulgence  in  strains  of 
cxtT'av!)2rfirit  tboiic^ht  and  eytip'jrt'rnted  expr!^?sinn,  alike  when  voii  praise  nT>.f\  when  you 
ccnsiu*o,  has,  perhaps,  irapaircd  your  discrimination  in  the  employment  of  language 
You  must  have  been  deaf,  however,  to  every  thing  but  the  voices  of  admiration  at  your 
elbow,  if  you  have  not  heard  espressions  of  astonishment  and  indignation  on  alt  sides 
65 
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at  the  fanatical  and  firanlic  spirit  which  your  articles  exhibit,  —  not  nnminfrlpfl  wttTt 
regrets  that  their  whole  text  and  tuuor  S'hould  be  so  Iktle  io  Imnmniy  ^\'ith  that  causa 
of  Peace,  of  ^niiich.  yoa  are  a  xealom,  and,  I  doubt  not,  a  sinceie  adTOcate. 

I  irrite  for  no  ptupoee  of  returning  railing  for  railing.  I  am  qoito  ready  to  forglro 
the  injury  you  liave  donf  me ;  ancl  I  shall  w-^'s  ynii  notlilng  hut  smccesi?  and  happiness 
in  youi'  future  career.  But  yvcro  I  to  Tnaintaiu  i-chitions  of  social  iutercour»e  (&&  you 
propose)  with  one  who  baa  thus  grossly  assailed  my  public  morality,  it  would  be  an 
admissioii  of  the  tmfli  of  one  of  the  cbaiges  which  haa  been  arrayed  agidnst  me  in 
this  c;:i -c.  Tt  TTii^jht  fnWy  In*  cnTr-trnrfl  into  an  fit'kuow)cr!cr!Ti(-nt.  thv.t  I  rrroLTn/f^fl  diffei^ 
eut  rules  ol'  action  lor  my  private  mid  luy  political  life.  1  feel  cumpclicd,  thcrcfoi'C,  to 
decline  all  farther  communication  or  conference,  while  matters  stand  as  they  now  do 
between  us.  • 

Sh",  I  am  conscious  of  hnviiifr  done  iintTiine;  inconsistent  with  tl'.n  cnnsp  r.f  T'lTc^orn, 
of  Right,  of  Ilumanity,  of  Tiutii,  or  even  of  Peace,  I  yield  to  no  one  iii  my  attach- 
ment to  one  aud  all  of  these  great  interests.  I  am  no  sti-auger,  citlicr,  to  those  Christian 
Chnrehes,  fiom  which  one  of  your  articles  would  seem  to  excommunicate  me ;  nor  do 
I  know  any  tiling  in  my  moral  or  religions  chariicter,  ■vvliich  should  fairly  sulvjcct  me  to 
be  Frhoolcd  even  by  yoiirsclf.  If  by  any  yote  I  have  piven,  T  have  ■^von'Klerl  the  con- 
scieucc  of  auyhody  else,  I  siacorely  regret  il.  1  ccittviiily  have  not  \YOumled  my  own 
ooosdence.  I  well  knew  that  my  vote  on  the  War  Bill  would  expose  me  to  misrcpre> 
sentation.  I  felt  painfoHy  the  p«*pl«xity  of  the  case.  I  freely  acknowledge, 
was  a  doubtfnl  fiueption,  upon  which,  as  was  well  said  by  Mr.  Charles  Hndson  niid  Mv. 
Geoige  Ashmun,  (wo  of  the  fourteen,)  in  their  i)rinted  speeches,  "men  of  honesty  of 
pnxpoae  might  come  to  diSiemit  condusions."  I  ask  no  man  to  -vindicate  my  vote,  or 
to  agree  with  me  in  opinion.  I  blame  no  man  for  duoging  me  with  error  of  judgment. 
Bnt  kriowina-  for  mj'solf,  that  my  vote  was  given  honc'^tly,  oonsdentionsly,  with  a  sincere 
belief  thi^t  It  was  the  best  vote  whicli  an  arbitrary  and  overbearing  m^rity  would  pe^ 
mit  us  tu  give,  I  Shan  allow  no  man  to  cast  scandalous  imputations  on  my  motives  and 
apply  hase  epitli'  ts'  to  my  acts  in  pubH<^and  tocall  me  Lis  fii<  nd  in  private.  My  hand 
is  not  nt  the  smioeof  any  one,  who  has  denounced  it  witfatBochfbrodly,  as  being  Stained 
with  lilood. 

One  or  two  of  the  topics  in  your  last  private  oommunicatioa,  rtiq^uiie  a  few  words  of 
notice,  before  tliis  painfhl  corraqiondenGe  is  bron^t  to  a  dose. 

1 .  I  am  utterly  unconscious  of  havinc,-^  *'  prattrrcd  widely  unambiguous  voices  of  con- 
demnation "  in  regard  to  your  Fourth  of  J uly  Oration  last  year.  I  certainly  differed 
entirely  fhxm  some  of  tiie  views  of  that  address,  and  considered  tiiem  to  be  disoigan- 
inng  and  dangerous.  I  never  attacked  yon  in  a  Newspaper.  I  never  libdled  your 
ciiaracter  or  motives.  Nor  have  I  ever  gone  out  of  my  way  to  say  a  word  on  the  sub* 
ject. 

2.  Nothing  could  be  more  utterly  unfounded,  — m>t  even  the  preamble  of  the  Wax 
Cill^ — than  your  assertion  tiiat  my  sentiment,  on  that  occasion,  set  country  above  rigkP 
Such  an  assertion  proves  only,  that  in  your  haste  to  condemn,  you  have  confounded 

GeofTaphy  with  Mornls, 

3.  Judg«  Htoij  and  nij'sclf  had  an  hoar  of  most  friendly  mH  cordial  convcrsatiou 
within  one  week  of  his  lamented  end.  At  Washizigton,  I  was  in  frequent  consultation 
with  Iiim  on  the  Texas  question,  as  well  as  on  otiier  subjects,  up  to  the  verv  :;ist  nu>- 
mont  of  bis  learing  tbere.  If  h  .'  wrmld  have  WTCSted  mc,  {.t^  yon  intimntr,)  a  few  days 
Ixiforc  his  dcatti,  in  '^the  patli  which  X  seemed  to  have  adopted,"  it  was  owing  eititer  to 
his  own  misapprehensions,  or  to  the  misr^premUitum  of  otiiers.  My  path  lias  been 
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one  and  ib»  &aai%  audiaQgcd  and  uncliaugeable,  £ix>m  tlio  moment  I  entered  public  lifo 
to  die  present  moment 
4. 1  hare  the  Btrongcst  reason  to  think  that  Judge  Stxaj  and  myself  i  i  l  r   1  entirely 

as  to  some  of  the  raoir  nllra  doctrines  of  vAiir  luldi-ess,  and,  unlr??  T  luive  been  gi-cafly 
mistufoi'mcd,  Uo  expressed  Ixiiuself  witliout  resevvo  m  to  Uieir  impracticable  aud  eztra- 
vagant  character. 

S.  You  cite  tike  opinions  of  manyamonymotis  persons  in  favor  of  your  riews"  of  my 
votf*.  T  am  qnite  willing  that  its  propriety  stioul  l  (osli  il  j^ir.tt-re  non  nuinero.  And 
opportunities  may  stUl  oecur,  wbeu  it  may  be  seen,  whetiier  tliere  was  uot  a  weight  of 
character  in  my  foror,  against  which  the  groM  charges  of  "  lie,"  "falsehood,"  "immo- 
rality," "  mckedness,'*  and  the  rest,  will  striTe  in  vain  to  prevail. 

Aii'l  nov."  T  must  rrpcat  the  expression  of  my  siTicoiv  regret  at  being  eompelled  to 
address  you  in  sucli  terms.  I  had  uo  pui7;>ose  of  euteiiug  into  any  public  ooutroversy 
with,  you,  or  any  one  else,  in  relation  to  my  vote ;  nor  have  I  now.  Nor  should  I  have 
written  to  you  at  all,  hut  for  your  own  letters  to  me.  I  will  still  hope  that  theday  may 
not  he  distant,  when  you  may  realize  that  you  have  ■wronped  me,  and  when  our  old 
relatidiis  may  be  resumed  without  the  saciitice  of  orir  oivn  self-respect. 

I'om-s  respectfully, 

BOBEXT  C.  WlKTHBOF. 

Ghaxi£8  SuimrBB,  Esi). 

p.  S.  As  I  am  just  leaving  home  for  a  week's  relaxation  at  Newport,  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  rewrite  this  letter.  I  might  otherwise  have  omitted  a  sentence  over  which 
I  have  drawn  my  pen,  as  I  am  w  little  disposed  to  give  ofienee  as  to  take  it. 


TBiii  mn* 


